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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


“Mass-Observation can be described as a project designed to involve the mass of 
“ordinary people” in a sociological research process - an ‘anthropology at home” - as a way 
of harnessing and explicating “public opinion” as well as, relatedly, helping close the gap 
between the decision-making of political leaders and the convictions and wishes of 
ordinary people. Its history is entwined in complex and fascinating ways with the history of 
the disciplines of anthropology, economics and particularly with sociology”. 
Liz Stanley, Professor of Sociology , Manchester University 
writing in The Archaeology of a 1930’s Mass-Observation Project 


The Mass-Observation Archive is an indispensable source for all those interested in the 
sociological history of the people of Britain from 1937, at the inception of the project, to the 
end of World War Il and beyond. Researchers are able to discover the views and feelings 
of ordinary people, through descriptive accounts of their experience and transcribed 
interviews, on a fascinating range of contemporary subjects such as leisure and 
entertainment, housing, the police, public health, trade unions, politics, strikes, family 
planning and schools. 


Mass-Observation was the result of three researchers engaged in social investigation who 
came together by coincidence. Charles Madge, poet and journalist, and Humphrey 
Jennings, a documentary film maker, envisaged a London-based project in which a 
national panel of volunteers would reply to regular questionnaires on a variety of subjects. 
Tom Harrisson, an anthropologist who had worked in the New Hebrides, had ideas for an 
anthropological survey of the British. The two projects were combined to form the 
Mass-Observation project, the aim of which was to create an “anthropology of ourselves”. 
Although the recordings of the investigators were sometimes subjective, the observations 
revealed a level of public feeling which went beyond the direct expression of an opinion. 


Harrisson's team of investigators produced a documentary account of everyday life in 
Britain by observing, talking to and recording the observations of people from all levels of 
society: meetings, religious occasions, sporting and leisure activities, in the street and at 
work. One of the first investigations they undertook was a study of Bolton and Blackpool 
covering the years 1937-1940 which became known as The Worktown Study. The papers 
relating to this form Parts 2 and 3 of this project. At the same time, in London, Madge and 
Jennings recruited volunteers from the general public to form a national panel. They were 
asked to keep diaries and write personal reports on various topics. They also assisted 
Mass-Observation with the completion of questionnaires. At the outbreak of war all 
activities were centralised in London. Jennings and Madge both left to pursue other 
activities and Tom Harrisson took over direction of the work. Income was derived from 
war work for the Ministry of Information, work for individual companies relating to shopping 
trends and from a series of publications. Mass-Observation also played a major role in 
sounding out public opinion regarding the post war world and the need for social reform. 


As well as surveys on the Beveridge Report, there were numerous studies on issues such 
as Reconstruction, Health, Education, Demobilisation, Fuel, Food and Housing. Tom 
Harrisson also joined the army in 1942 and was parachuted into Borneo as a member of 
the covert Special Operations Executive (SOE). Until his return in 1946, another full time 
Observer, Bob Willcock, took over control. After the war Mass-Observation continued to 
function as a hybrid between a government social survey unit and a market research 
analyst. In 1947 Willcock left to work directly for the government in this area and Tom 
Harrisson accepted a post as Government Ethnologist for Sarawak. In 1949 Harrisson 
passed his rights over to Mass-Observation (UK) Ltd, an independent market research 
organisation, that continues today. In exchange he retained all rights to the pre-1949 
material which was deposited at the University of Sussex in 1970 and deeded to them in 
1975. During his return to Britain in 1959 Tom Harrisson presided over a second visit to 
Bolton and Blackpool and papers relating to this are also in the archive. In 1975 he started 
a further project on attitudes towards royalty. Sadly the untimely death of Tom Harrisson 
and his wife in a motor accident in Bangkok halted this, but the work was completed by 
Philip Ziegler. A further phase of Mass-Observation activity was started by Dorothy 
Sheridan with Mass-Observation in the 1980s and has continued through the 1990s and 
into the new millennium with the assistance of a new panel of volunteers. 


The Mass-Observation Archive was officially opened at the University of Sussex in 1975 
and offers access to all of this material. The papers of the Mass-Observation can be 
divided into six groups: The Worktown Collection, 1937-1940; the Topic Collections, 
1937-1960; the File Reports, 1937-1972; the Day Surveys, 1937-1938; the Diaries, 
1939-1965; the Directive Replies, 1939-1955. There is also a complete file of the 
publications of Mass-Observation from 1937 to date. 


The first part of the microfilm publication acts as an introduction to the archive consisting of 
the twenty-five books published by Mass-Observation during its initial period of activity 
from 1937 to 1950. Few libraries possess these volumes and most are out of print. They 
are used heavily by researchers at the archive as they offer carefully worked analysis of 
the main projects undertaken by Mass-Observation. Titles include: Mass-Observation 
(1937) - a general introduction by Charles Madge and Tom Harrisson; a book on World 
War Il - War Begins at Home, (1940); reports on Clothes Rationing (1941) and People’s 
Homes (1942); individual surveys such as An Exmoor Village (1947) and Browns of 
Chester (a shop survey, 1947); reports on social issues such as Britain and her Birthrate 
(1945) and Juvenile Delinquency (1948). We also include copies of Weekly Intelligence 
Service issued between February and May 1940, and two volumes that appeared between 
the formation of Mass-Observation (UK) Ltd in 1949 and the establishment of the Archive 
at the University of Sussex in 1970. These have also been long out of print. They are 


Britain Revisited, (1961) by Tom Harrisson and Long to Reign Over Us, (1966) by William 
Kimber. : 


These volumes are essential reading for anyone interested in the Mass-Observation 
project and their wide-ranging sociological investigations of British life from 1937 to 1966. 
They will be welcomed by anthropologists, social scientists and cultural historians. 


William Pidduck 
August 2000 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


Our microform publications are prepared and produced in accordance with recommended 
and established guide-lines for the production of microform of superior quality. These 
conform to the recommendations of the standard guides to good microforming and 
micropublishing practice. 


Attention should be drawn to the nature of the original material. These records feature 
many common problems such as showthrough, curvature, staining and variable inking. 
There are some crumpled and torn pages. News clippings and photographs cause 
different problems for filmers due to their size and tonal range. Every effort has been made 
to minimise these difficulties and some openings are microfilmed more than once in an 
attempt to bring out all the features of the original. Nevertheless these original 
characteristics present difficulties of image and contrast which stringent tests and 
variations of density cannot entirely overcome. 


The most responsible care has been exercised in the filming of this unique collection and 
every effort has been made to ensure that this microform publication meets the standards 
established by the Association for Information and Image Management (AIIM) and the 
American National Standards Institute (ANSI). 
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FOREWORD 


Tats, the thitd ismie of Change, the Bulletin of the Advertising Service Guild, is 
published in two parts, under thé common title An Enquiry into British War Pro- 
duction. Part 1 deals with People in Production; Part 2 with Economic Strategy. - 

The Advertising Service Guild is an association of éi ht independent Advertising 
Agencies. To say that its members have been responsible for the. advertising and 
propaganda of many leading British industrial organizations, is to give an incom- 
plete picture of the current function of the service advertising agent. The time when 
an advertising agent could justify his.place in industry simply by having.a flair for 
exploiting the claims of branded goods among the public—if not gone—is going, 
and the war is expediting the process. The modern advertising agent claims a wider 
definition. 

His interest does not start with a finished article and end at its sale over the 
counter. The modern agent desires to know the conditions in which a given industry 
works to produce its goods; his interest begins with human beings and ends with 
human beings—how they work and how they play, how they live and how they feel, 
what their needs are and what their wants. His study is the interplay of human beings 
in all their activities ; the workers in one industry are the customers of others. 

The Advertising Service Guild, with the backing of its members’ experience in 

ndustrial and commercial peacetime problems, decided that one of the ways in 
which it could assist the war effort was to promote independent surveys into funda- 
mental problems of war activity and organizations, and through its bulletin Change 
to present them as a contribution both to political and industrial government. — 

Towards the end of 1941 the success or failure of the British war effort was head- 
line news—success or failure not only of military strategy, but also of productive 
capacity. Clearly something was wrong. What was it? Was it the Government control 
of war production, badly geared, wrongly directed and misapplied? Were the British 
workmen and workwomen not pulling their weight? Was it the employer, thinking 
too much of his post-war interests and shareholders? Was E.P.T. putting a brake on 
current initiative? Were workpeople and employers alike unaware of the urgency? — 
And where was the answer? Was its secret to be found in Regional Controls? A 
‘Minister of Production? Works Councils? Longer or shorter hours? More people 
in the factories? Less income tax for war workers? 

One thing was clear; there was no simple remedy, not oratory in the House of 
‘Commons, exhortations on the wireless, posters in the factories, not even a Dunkirk 
could clear away the obstacles and leave the ground free for maximum effort. 

It was at this time that The Advertising Service Guild, having recently issued 
Mass-Observation’s survey of Home Propaganda in Change No. 2, decided to 
promote the biggest job which it had yet sponsored. In October last the Guild was 
planning to publish a survey on Post War Reconstruction, but it decided that an 
immediate study on the British War Industry was now urgently needed. Accordingly 
Mass-Observation set out to focus and analyze the comments on the industrial effort, 
to go beyond the comments in search of facts, and to go behind the facts to the 
human lives and relationships against which the facts stand. But the problem of 
War Production is not entirely a sociological one. Below the surface of the human 
factors there are motive causes at work. Hence the need for a colatéral survey by an 
Economist, who could analyze the way in which the country had moved from a peace 
| —towards a total war—economy. How far had the country recognized the basic 

principles involved, and how far had it put them into practice? The controlled change 
of economic forces to provide a well-based war economy could also indicate the 
general directions along which a sound pan economy might also be achieved. 
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FOREWORD * 
ritish War Production is contributed od by D Roeageid 


Balogh ‘ute ad alla Oodle xford, and one of the foremost economist: 
country. Dr. Balogh, who has written widely ori Britain's economic policy during 
war, has a broad working experience as an Economist which, added: to an out- 
standing intellectual background, brings him well-equipped to the task of making 
such an important survey. Here, then, after several months of intensive work, the 
Guild feéls it can present two complementary surveys forming a picture which has 
never before been attempted except in a local or sectional way. The detailed facts 
of the picture are the result of close study at ground level. The Advertising Service 
Guild from its vantage point above the complicated scene, has made possible a wider 
view, in which the details fall into their proper place, in ordered perspective. It 
should be useful to those in war industry to see how far their own particular problems 
are common problems; it should be helpful to those who govern us to have an 
analysis of the common problems of industry weighed against the human and 
economic factors which create them. — 

The Advertising Service Guild is glad to have been able thus to extend its members’ 
services to commerce _ industry. 


SOME FACTS ON MASS-OBSERVATION 


Mass-Observation is an independent, scientific, fact-finding body, run 
by Tom Harrisson from 82 Ladbroke Road, London, W.11. (Park 
6517). It has a team of trained, whole-time objective lini, mere and 
a nation-wide panel of voluntary informants. ; 


_ For five years it has documented the processes of social change, of 
political trend, of public and private opinion, in a series of books, 
bulletins, broadcasts and articles. It is concerned only: 


~@) with ascertaining the facts as accurately as possible ; 


(2) with developing and improving the methods for secertaiitin g 
these facts; 


GQ) with disseminatin . the ascertained facts as widely as 4 poudbie. 


Mass-Observation does not believe that social science can effectively 
operate only at the academic level. Its job is to study real life; and the 


people it studies are people who can be interested immediately i in the 
results, which often directly concern their every day lives. 


Since it began with a handful of jple and without any eo 
Mass-Observation has become internationally known and reco 


Many political, social, commercial and official bodies have used it, in 


peace and war. The present report is the third in a series made on 
shalf of The Advertising Service Guild, Sy 
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Methods of Enquiry 


Introduction . 
Scope of the Enquity 


PART A—TONGUES 
How Efficient is Industry? . . 
Amounts of Criticism on Production . 
Group Attitudes: 

(i) Sex Differences — 

(ii) Work Differences. 

(iii) Class Differences 

(iv) Local Differences 

(v) Age Differences 

(vi) Other Differences . 
Propaganda Around the Word Efficiency 
Impact of Events on Industrial Effort. 


Lord Beaverbrook, 1940-2 ee Leader 
of Industry . . 


Mood in Industry 
Accusations . . 
Industrial Paraphenomena 
The Human Factor . 


PART B—BODIES| 
The Reservoir of Workers 

Remaining Men. 

Labour Wastage__. 
Frictions Round the Essential Work Order . 
Shortage of Skill, and Training . 

** Dilution” 

Supervision. 

The Jobs Women Want 

The Jobs Women Get 

The Voluntary Woman 

The Conscript Girl . 

The Management’s View of Conscripts 
Married Women. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Péople are more worried and concerned about the future of the wat 
now than at any time since it began. At present, this anxiety is tending 
to bracket over into frustration rather than exhilaration, into blaming 
others and focusing hatred on tiny fractions (black markets, dodgers, 
greyhounds) rather than on the massive problem of ourselves, the unity 
of home production, and the use of the things produced for purposes 
of foreign destruction of the enemy, the Axis. The vital importance 
of total morale, optimism and pessimism, complacency and urgency, is 
fully discussed in its industrial context during the report’ which follows. 

In preparing this report, we, Mass-Observation, have tried to adopt 
an absolutely honest and disinterested attitude. It is likely that we 
have sometimes failed in this respect. If there is one thing that 
stands out from this study, it is that people do fail, that no one 
is wholly “efficient”. It should be remembered that this investigation 
covers what people think and say: they may be mistaken, ignorant, 
unaware of the true facts; but what the workers think, ther meOree, 
is Our very important subject. 

There are two main points which we should ask the reader to observe 

in this connection: 

(i) This report has been prepared under considerable pressures of 
urgency. It was felt that a good deal of the material in it should 
be made available as quickly as possible. This feeling was 
accentuated by independent people, industrialists, officials, 
Trades Unionists and others, who read parts of the actual proofs, 
and who urged quick publication. In these days, publication 
cannot be so quick. In order to speed it up, unusually rapid. 
reading of the galleys has been necessary. Every possible care has 
been taken to check figures, references and cross-references. 
But if there are any errors, under the circumstances they may 
perhaps be forgiven. It would be useful if anyone noting an 
error would communicate it in writing. Similarly, general 

_ criticisms, comments, corrections and additions would be wel- 
comed from all quarters. 

 @) This report has been written cumulatively. That is to say, we 
started out to collect the fullest possible information, without 
any presupposition or any theory. It will perhaps help the reader, 
therefore, if we attempt to give a broad picture of the whole thing 

now, at the beginning, without asking the reader to sition the 

- facts until he has read the report. 


‘In our view, a major factor in war production, at the present time, 
and the factor which i is most relevant to the much talked of “efficiency”, 
is the human one. There may be other things equally important, such as 
machine tools, etc., but these receive full attention, constant criticism 
and ; i uman factors are. often neglected. - 


INT RODUCTION 
Arrangement of Evidence 


MS ee’ 


Starting out as we did, by g° ing round to many firms and areas and 
n 


talking to all sorts of people 
this problem of efficiency. We deal with it in the first part of the report 
‘art A). It seems clear that efficiency is inseparable from the funda- 
mental inefficiency of human bein gs. In peacetime this inefficiency is 
taken for granted. Indeed, industry is built around a wide margin of 
inefficiency. It is also built round a conception of surplus. labour force. 

If you want more work done you needn't pay people double time on 
Sundays, you can get other people to come in and do it as well. There 
are well over a million unemployed available, and millions more who 
are not insured workers but can be brought 1 in if a new industry opens 
in a new district. And if a man or woman’s work is not satisfactory, it 
can be dismissed forthwith. There is no serious occasion to consider the 
best possible use of every worker every working hour. And a firm is in no 
fear of not being able to get more people to work for it if it needs them. 


production, we were at once faced with 


This leads among many firms to a feeling of disinterest in the workers, 


and among workers to a good deal more than disinterest in the firms. 

_ The factory and the hospital are places where people go without any 
main motive of pleasure or sociability, but from necessity. The opera- 
tions performed in a hospital provide the means of avoiding death or 
instituting new life. The operations performed in a factory provide the 
means of doing practically everything else outside it. Both are routines, 
often regarded as unpleasant. Neither are really co-ordinated in the 
pattern of contented living and the factory is notably divorced from 
much in the common current of our culture, though at the same time 
it largely establishes the standard of living (as opposed to the standard 
of thought) in this culture. 

All this leads to the present situation, where there are few full arrange- 
ments, and few theories for arranging, to cope with the major human 
problem of 1942, the year which the Prime Minister has called the 
crisis of manpower. It is, in fact, more a crisis of woman-power and 
especially a crisis in the use of abilities, minds and hours of workers, 
rather than simply their bodies. 

In this report, therefore, having first shown (A) how much of in- 
efficiency derives from psychological feelings, prejudices, rumours and 
traditions, we go on in the second main part (B) to deal with this man 


and woman power from the same point of view. That is to say, we 


attempt to get away from a purely quantitative approach to the 


number of available workers, so far predominant. We try to probe out 
the qualitative factors and to show how these have been inadequately 
considered, with consequences relatively more important as the female 
problems which confront war production steadily increase. 


Having analysed and documented the present and potential use of 


the available men and women in the country, and the way in which they 
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_. INTRODUCTION 
are still being considered largely as bodies, rather than abilities, We go 
on in the third part (C) to deal with the main aspects of the human _ 
problem which have to be dealt with in 1942 if the degree of human 

inefficiency is to be reduced: the problems of time, hours, shifts, 


earnings, day nurseries, shopping, absenteeism, and so on. At many 


points we find inadequate evidence and inadequate preparation to cope 


with these matters, which are bound to become more and more im- 
portant as every good working hour becomes more valuable and more 
available for use at the right point, if only it can be brought to that 
point. Then we go on to deal (Part D) with background factors which | 
help to determine foreground behaviour. This includes industrial 
health, light and ventilation, diet and canteens, transport, the billeting 
of war workers, accident prevention, and so on (Part D). 

Each of these individual problems is really only a reflection of the 
total human situation, where traditional industry has been exclusively 
the factory, without social and cultural relation. Each one is being dealt 
with largely on the initiative of employers with some central guidance. 
All arise from the same fundamental and still unfaced question; in the 
new conditions, especially the increasing conscription of female labour, 
who is responsible for the home life of the factory worker, and what 
standards are to be enforced to ensure that each worker has at least a 
minimum of outside-the-factory satisfaction to insure efficiency while 
at work? This efficiency consists not only in the satisfaction of material 
needs and social ones, but also in the whole morale of industry and of 
the country. 

In the final part (E), therefore, we try to look at it from the side of 
management, and the side of labour, and to trace up some of the major 
conflicts and contacts between the two . . . for instance, strikes on the 
one hand, works committees on the other. We try to get the whole 
picture together in the final sections dealing with so-called welfare, 


leadership in industry, morale and machinery. The Conclusions sum up 
at the end. 


Our Hope 


We are hopeful that this report will s serve not only an immediate 
purpose, in focusing attention on certain aspects of war production 
which deserve more attention than they have hitherto received, but 
also that the report will serve some sort of limited co-ordinating and 
reference purpose. The greater part of the existing information on these 
subjects, inconsiderable as it is, is nevertheless not available in any 
handy form and is scattered among a wide diversity of publications 
and memoranda, or in the private files of ministries and industries. We 
have not attempted to cover the whole field, of course, only the limited 
sphere of human relations, social and psychological manifestations. We 


have attempted, however inadequately, to summarize the available 
human facts. 
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One other point should be cleared up at this stage. Some ia the 
details touched | upon in the report tend to seem almost trivial -at 
moments when the whole canvass of the war is terrific.and terrible. 
One type of person is inclined to sweep aside little matters like day 
nurseries or wage differentials, in critical times. When things go badly 
there is a call for ruthlessness and austerity. But we would point out, 
firstly, that the negative restriction of human needs, illogical though 
thesé may be,.is invariably ineffective for producing greater effort. And 
secondly, that we are attempting to describe those things which exist, 
and therefore any point, however small it may seem to those not 
sympathetic to it, requires attention if it is likely to affect production. 
To give just one example, the question of works barbers is a very small | 
one; but as things are at present, hairdressing arrangements are costing 
quite a number of weapons of battle each month! 

We make no apology for.a non-academic approach to the subject of 
Industry. It is not a subject which lends itself to an academic approach, 
and it is partly because the social sciences in this country have been so 
academic that Britain is in the position of inadequate industrial social 
science described in this Report. We have made every effort to be as 
accurate as the highest academic standards require, but Mass- 
Observation has always made a distinction between collecting the facts 
and presenting them. There is no reason why one should not produce 
reports which are readable and which can be understood by more than 
a few experts ; that view, which we: strongly hold, is still almost a heresy 
in many learned quarters. So, by way of preface, we will quote an 
extract from the diary of a Welfare Manager in a Midland factory, one of 
- many quotations from this and similar sources which we shall have 
occasion to make during the course of this report. This Welfare 
Manager is attending a Conference of War Welfare workers at a 
University, and in the evening he makes the following diary entry: 

Breakfast, two lectures, lunch, another lecture; tea and a break of an hour or so; 
dinner and yet another lecture. The whole day one of concentrated attention to 
business and the last lecture and discussion the liveliest and most stimulating of the 
lot. And afterwards until nearly midnight yet more “talking shop”. 

While every subject was related to war and industry there was during such free 

intervals as there were and during meals not a single reference that I could hear to 
the war as such, 

At mealtimes a solitary figure dined alone at a high table. ‘We found he was the 
Chancellor of the University. It seemed a pity he did not mix with the delegates. He 


“would have heard much o the world of industry into which many of his students 
would ultimately go. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO 


B tITISH WAR PRODUCTION 


PART 1—PEOPLE IN PRODUCTION 


An Advertising Service Guild Report prepared by 
-MASS-OBSERVATION 


I. Scope of the Enquiry 


No literate member of the British public can have failed to observe, 
within recent months, continuing press criticism of the efficiency of our 
war effort on the industrial, war production side. Indeed, this uneasiness, 
so strongly reflected in the Press, and until lately focussed on the 
demand for a Minister of Production, is only part of an almost 
unceasing process of questioning on Britain’s industrial organization, 
a process which began at Birchington on July 11th 1936: 


*“*A far greater effort is necessary and we should set up a Ministry of Supply to 
organize industry and to make the necessary expansion of our weapons without 
delay. There is no need, nor indeed is it possible, to revive immediately all the old 


powers of the Ministry ‘of Munitions, but there is need to declare without delay a 
_ a period of emergency preparation.” 


When the-present Prime Minister said this in a speech, Mr. Baldwin, a 
man with the widest industrial interests, was still Prime Minister. 

__ AS we may show, there are many close parallels between the demand 
for a Minister of Supply and the demand for a Minister of Production. 
The investigation which provides the basis for this report was started 
in October 1941, and completed in March 1942. During that. time 


the emphases in the industrial field have shifted. The investigation itself 


has not been affected, for in making it we have been concerned simply 
with ascertaining all those facts which seemed most relevant to an 
understanding of the present situation, and most likely to throw any 
additional or new light on those matters which have for many months 
been the subject of acute controversy between the Government and 
individual M.P.s, between employers and workmen, between shop 
stewards and managements, permanent Union officials and shop 
stewards, as well as the various other groups who have dived into the 
production controversy and covered the facts with a fine network of 
cross-accusation which continually camouflages the machinery and 
people underneath. But the shifting emphases after the appointment of 
a Minister of Production, have perhaps helped to give additional point 
to this report in two directions: _ 


@ The most difficult aspect of this study proved to be the ‘neil 
. complicated machinery which links the industrial unit with the 
Government unit: The re-arrangement of responsibilities and 
_. machinery which is now in process of ie oe makes some of 
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our analysis of this aspect no longer relevant. This relieves the 
report of a considerable burden of highly technical detail, and 


detail which is much less within the competence of Mass- 
Observation, and much more difficult for us to analyse accurately, 
than the other facets of war production. 


(ii) At the same time, the development of new Government machinery 


to deal with war production raises more acutely than ever the 

question-mark which has emerged at so many points during the 
investigation, and consequently in this report. This question-mark 
is: ? how much are the problems of industry, in so far as they are 
real problems of fact, open to remedy by new machinery, and 
how much are they human problems which cannot be dealt with 
adequately from the top down? This is a question which, we 
believe and hope, particularly lends itself to impartial outside 
study of the Mass-Observation type. It is also, as we shall show, 
a question which has received a good deal less than its full share 
of attention in this country in this war. 


A deaf person who was a literate member of the British public 
could not fail to know that there was some argument going on about 
industrial efficiency and inefficiency. A blind person with acute hearing 
would not be so likely to know. For a good deal of the controversy has 
taken on a special form in the press and at the levels of informed 
opinion, and some individual incidents have been given an emphasis not 
always in line with the experience of the ordinary citizen—and today 
the ordinary citizen can no longer be covered in those familiar phrases 

“‘the man-in-the-street”’ and “the woman-in-the-kitchen”’, it is now 
‘the man-in-uniform”’, “‘the woman-in-the-workshop”, or vice versa. 
The difference between published opinion and public opinion about 
industrial organization and efficiency is in some respects striking, And 
the amount of ordinary talk on the subject is considerably less, on the 
whole, than on many other issues which have caused much less com- 
ment or criticism at the higher levels of “opinion-forming’’. 

We have always felt that it is one of our main jobs in Mass- 
Observation to provide information about public and private opinion 
on issues where published opinion gives special emphasis to some one or 
several points of view. We do not feel that it is useful in our case to do 
this only by crude polls of opinion on one or two questions. We 
endeavour to probe beneath the surface and to dissect out the nerves, 
muscles and arteries where most of the ) OpmmpIIONT OnE and uncertainties 
arise. 
The present study is therefore an attempt to describe, without 
partiality or prejudice, certain aspects of production. No attempt has 
been made to cover the whole of industry. In the early stages of the 


investigation we soon found out that there was no such thing as 


industry, in the sense in which the word is $ commonly used to imply some 
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sort of an existing unit with at least a vague coherence of function 
or purpose. 

That is really ancien subject, for another report, showin g how a 
word has turned into a very important idea and symbol in our society, 
the word remaining unchanged while the thing the word describes had 
changed, even before the war, so much as to put the word out of date. 
As one industrialist (director of a firm engaged on producing a “secret 
were ”") put it: 


“This thing called industry doesn’t really exist. Those of us concerned in making 
things and selling them to others at a profit have successfully convinced ourselves 
that i it is all sodiiething called industry. Eventually we have been taken in by our own 
propaganda and until recently nearly all of us have taken ourselves at our own 
valuation, and what’s more important, the country, the Government, has taken us 
largely at our own valuation, on our own propaganda. That has a lot to do with the 


things are inside the. supply ministries and in the organization of production 
cht now.’ 


Alaa, | is only a part of living, and within the vague framework of 
industry there is an enormous complication of units. Units differing 
-not only in what they make and sell, but in the arrangements and 
relationships of people and purposes within the unit. 

The above consideration makes broad generalizations about industry 
more difficult than generalizations about coherent subjects, like propa- 
garida, with which we dealt in Change No. 2; and a hundred times more 
difficult than generalizations about single aspects of a relatively simple 
institution, such as clothes rationing, with which we dealt in Change 
No. 1. The variables within the problems of industry are numerous. 
There are so many factors involved, any one of which may, for a 
variety of reasons, outweigh and overbalance in one factory other 


factors which at first seem of predominant importance in all factories. 
Among these factors are, for instance: 


the idiosyncrasies of the Managing Director, 

the temper of the Works Manager, 

the flow of supplies (and methods of transport involved), 

the degree to which the flow of supplies is explained to and under- 
stood by the workers, 

the quality of cooking in the works canteen, 

methods used to cope with absenteeism, 

the local bus service, 


organization of works Savings Groups, and subsidiary money 
interests, 

pre-war history of continuity of employment i in the firm, 

leisure pleasure outlets in the vicinity, 

proportion of workers married to soldiers, 

incidence of enemy bombs, . 

way in which Works Council representatives are elected, 

political make-up of local authority, 

juvenile labour and methods of handling it, 


& 
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degree of noise and times at which music (if any) is played, 


relative weight of different Union strengths, 
keeping of output records, : 
personal contacts between management and Government officials; 
- ‘accuracy of estimating rates of piece-work on new jobs and general 
statistical study-staffing of the unit, 
pre-war profit level of firm, 
distance of factory from shops, and number of evacuees per 
retail outlet, 
_ female work tradition of the area, 
degree and distribution of class stratification within area and 
consequent prestige-earning influences, : 
presence or absence of rest pauses and their arrangement, 
gptiates relationship of firm to other firms; and degree of ‘trade 
secrecy’ about the firm’s main products. 


These and many other factors, any or all of which may be intethicthiig 
at the same time in the same place, make generalization difficult, 
investigation complex. 

Recognizing this, we have limited our enquiries to: (a) industrial 
units dealing wholly in war production, especially the direct production 


_ of parts of or the whole of fighting weapons, such as bombs, shells, aero- 


planes, bullets, tanks, aircraft, guns, gas appliances, barbed wire; and 
(6) primarily the human factors and human relationships within these 
units. Other matters are touched upon where necessary, but primarily 
this is a study of human beings engaged in war industry, or the opinions 
or attitudes of people outside war industry where they influence war 
industry. No attempt has been made to examine the capital, mechanical, 
or technical structure of industrial units. There are good grounds for 
suggesting, however, that at the present time the purely human side 
of war production is of greater importance than many of those con- 
cerned seem to think, that this importance will increase in the coming 
months, that it has received less attention than any of the other aspects 
in production, and that it will not be dealt with automatically by any 
new Minister or machinery, as some suggest. 

We are only too well aware of the limitations in this study. It is 
possible that in the very process of trying to be accurate, objective and 
unbiased we shall say something with which everyone will disagree; 
and it is characteristic of human beings to emphasise the points of dis- 
ent and overlook the wide range of agreement, whether they are 
reading a Mass-Observation report or talking about war production | 
themselves. Moreover, industry, by its very nature, teems with ° experts’. 
We have done our very best to become informed of the opinions of 
these experts and the information on which their opinions are based — 
(where it is based on information). We would like to point out, however, 
that for the reasons already suggested, ii ih aa lc 


whole of industry any 1 more than anyone is in the whole of 
thinking or medicine. There is something to be said for a fresh approach 
from outside, by those who neither expect nor hope for any gain from 
industrialists, and who may not ever again have occasion to poke their 

nosés into a capstan lathe. We have approached the subject without 
_ prejudice. Several of the twenty people engaged in the investigation 
have considerable experience of industry, both from worker and from 
management points of view. Mass-Observation started largely in the 
study of one industrial town, five years ago. But no one engaged in the 
_ investigation has now any personal interests in any aspect of industry. 

With this necessary introduction and qualification, we offer these 
limited results in a sincere endeavour to add some facts and some 
hypotheses in a field which has been noticeable rather for opinion and 
accusation than for the accurately ascertained data and the careful 
investigation which is required if issues of public controversy are to 
be cured and turned into creative energy instead of accumulating, 
festering, and turning into running sores on our war potential. If 
it is said that we know nothing of industry, our only reply can be that — 
in so far as industry deals with people, in so far as production depends 
on men and women (and girls and boys) working or supervising or 
thinking, industry has no secret any more abstruse than eating, or 
sleeping, or learning. It is partly because industrialists, unionists and 
others have adopted:a rather esoteric idea of their own peculiarities 
that the fundamental simple fact has so often been forgotten in this 
war—the fact that war production is human bein gs making things with 
the assistance of machines, and that war winning is a combination of 
this process and the subsequent process of other human beings using 
the production to destroy either other human beings or the places and 
materialsused by other human beings in producing. The machines and 
the arrangement of machines are, of course, vastly important ; but these 
too are devised, arranged and made by people, though quite a lot of 
industrialists encountered in this investigation hardly seem to realize 
this, partly because the machine tools, etc., are merely delivered to 
them ready made. Finally, of course, we could always fall back on the 
argument of science. Newton was never an apple. Darwin didn’t have 
to become anything else to think about evolution. The Astronomer- 
Royal has never visited any star. Lord Horder is very healthy. Prof. 
J. D. Bernal is not really a high explosive. 

One other point. Industrial managements usually know remarkably 
little about industry outside their own immediate unit and practice. 
Manyare interested and anxious to learn more. This report may, perhaps, 
serve a useful purpose in showing how far the experience of one is 
common to another. Many ns concerned with war production, 
who have helped in this enquiry, have encouraged us by insisting that a 
_ statement from outside, however limited, could many be helpful at the 
present time. We trust that this is true. 
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I. Methods of Enq ry 


Twenty investigators have been en gaged | upon this study, which began 
in October and was concluded in March, 1942. A considerable amount 
of valuable material was also obtained durin g the course of other 
investigations in 1941, particularly a study of spending habits and wa ee 
levels, and a number of detailed investigations into woman pow 

(August to September), A.T.S. recruiting (August to October), eblic 
attitudes to extended conscription (various dates), and people’s feelin g 


Penn present and post-war security and employment (January to 


gust). Mass-Observation also regularly covers general morale and 
caine from day to day and week to week, and some of this material 
relevant to production has been drawn upon in the final sections of 
this report. Some particularly interesting data have also been derived 
from the diaries and personal reports sent in by some five hundred of 
Mass-Observation’s voluntary observers—people writing about their own 
- daily jobs, many of which are in or connected with war industries. 
Six specific lines of study provide the main material for the present 
report : 


(1) The Management Point of View 


Detailed information has been collected from the managements of 
about eighty firms engaged in war production. These firms range from, 


perhaps, the biggest firm in the country through units employing. 


20,000 and 10,000 people on war work, down: to units of 100, 50, 
and 20 in shell plants and on smaller sub-contracting jobs. 
There is apparently no accurate method of sampling industry as a 
whole at the present time, even if one had access to the secret 
documents. The situation and distribution of war production is con- 
stantly changing, and the background statistics lag back. Moreover, 
independent investigators are not in a position to approach certain 
types of management except through official channels, and such 
approach i is unlikely to lead to the candid comments which such inves- 


tigation requires. The sample of industrialists was selected, therefore, 


not merely on a quantitative but also on a qualitative basis. Care was 
taken to get representatives of all points of view. The industrialists, 
who have been most conspicuous in criticizing, for varying reasons, 
the present production situation, were fully studied at one end of the 
scale. In the middle were those with many individual comments or 
critcisms, but without any major new views. At the other end of the 
scale were those who were entirely satisfied and_fully happy about all 
of war production. The industrialists contacted ranged from 


the radicals and liberals of industry to the extreme traditionalists. 


aging Director of one vast armament concern gave us the 
benefit of his detailed, illuminati 
for seat and full management-man muna 


g and intelligent views on the esi 


. ae tare i 


ry, and an tiediate return 


_ The average time spent with each industrialist was four hours, and i 


as many cases as possible the investigator spent the night or the 09 | 


end with them. The difficulty i in any form of direct interview (i.e. where 
the person knows he is being interviewed) is the tendency of the inter- 
-_ viewee to give formal arid respectable answers, which do not necessarily 
flect his private opinion, and may only reflect supposed public opinion. 
- When one is dealing with a man in a public position, this limitation 
becomes even more severe. The stran ger-interviewer is all the more 
-_ subject to interview resistances. In effect, it was found that it took at 


east an hour, and sometimes a good deal more, to get the average man 


on the management side (not one single woman was encountered in a 
senior position) to start talking freely and openly. By the end of a 


_ couple of hours one was usually down to brass tacks. The principal 


Peewee in industry have time for discussion (their work is largely 
talking, reading, pondering and wondering), and have been kind 


‘enough to spend a great many man-hours in talking about their 


problems and principles. 


One complication which we did not foresee is sufficiently si ignificant 


to mention here: Commercial Suspicion. The first interviews made 
happened to be with very well-known figures in the engineering industry. 
The next series with smaller engineer industrial units. It looked as if it 
might be helpful, in obtaining the confidence of the relevant persons 
more rapidly, to mention those who had already given full co-operation. 


Quite the contrary. It was found that among a number of industrialists, 


the immediate reaction produced was a fear that anything we found out 
in these factories would be relayed back or mentioned to competitors, 
particularly the big competitor, or even used by the interviewer after 
the war. Although the information obtained in the investigation touched 


_ If no way on trade processes or technique, these fears: proved to be 
common. They were overcome by making no mention to the persons 


interviewed of any interview with anyone else. People, whether magnates 


_ or machine-setters, tend to assume if you interview them, that you are — 


seeking. exclusively their opinion and that you haven’t seen anybody 
else: on the same subject 
= an easy, interesting and often amusing subject. 

Judging by recent conversations with key persons in several mimis- 
-tries, industrialists of all types have given candid views and intimat 


- information, once satisfied that the investigation was not undertaken _ 
a. =: vested or Espace interest. For we have collected it: informe 


to and, te-emphass on the pr motive, with abolition of E. P. T. Bie 


before. This is one of the things that makes 
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any source. Nowhere is any point of impc 
caré was taken to get the views of the 
y, hére, as at so many points in the indus 
itics are lacking. However, the. 1936 figures still prévide « ve 
- fough indication. The statistics relate to the personnel employed at 
is ories and works. Out of 141,394 such works, 108,765, or 7 ee 
se 25 persons or fewer. A further 9% of the factories emp! 
en 25 and 50 workers’ 6% employed 50.and 100, and 59 


: 


Y rockers, 97° of our factories—-137,294 out of 141,394 in’ ‘193 
- @ame into that category. A further 24% employed from 251 to 1, 
' workers and could be described as moderate-sized. Only 519 fi 
_ 4 out of every thousand, employing- 1,000 or more, could f airly t 
- described as“‘latge”’. The percentage of workers employed by largef 
‘is much greater than the. percentage which such ‘firms. 


£ of all ‘workers 
nployed by the small firms—the 1 to 250 class 
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Oand upwards class, This is often forgotten ‘discussing indus-- 
‘try, wih ich tends to ‘be described as if it consisted of a few im 
vast units, who alone counted in terms of production. ‘Much at 
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~ has hitherto: en focussed on these large re but little 


heard ‘from e softer voices of the small. 


oyers’ attitudes were read and sdijesd, 
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Reed incidentally, find an nee tendeficy ‘for 
“management to identify themselves..with the t 
. manual workers rather than with “the other side "s 
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och for the present investigation. No at 
to cover the whole country, and it is nowhere sup 
‘that the material reflects the total national position. At the same 
er : , ically as many as thc 
ed in an opinion poll which would claim to represent the whole 
Of Britain. Mass-Observation insists on the importance. of relatin 
Opinions to behaviour, environment and the whole local set-up. 
study was concentrated in seven areas, areas In which 
ly full information had already been © 
nt ae, ans of the information was from people wor 
rere ents had been studied. 
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"1L-METHODS OF ENQUI RY 


i) ‘Planetown’, a city with a pre-war population’ of about 200,000, 
“now greatly inflated by war workers coming into new of vastly: 
expanided groups of factories engaged on munitions to the practical 

exclusion of all else, especially aircraft. Enemy action has inter- 

fered little with industry, but much with housing and with retail 
outlets. In consequence of the latter, the food situation is unsatis- 
factory to the workers. 


‘Midville’, a Midland town of hamlet size, less than average 
affected by the war. The principal source of employment is one — 

group of factories engaged on a common product which has 
immediately been turned from peace to war use, without radical - 
change. There has been an increase in personnel and in wage rates 
(which nevertheless remain comparatively low), but unlike the 
previous town, practically no enemy action and little visible 
effect of the war (even the sight of a soldier is rare). 


‘Tanktown’, a medium-sized industrial town which was already 
tapidly growing for some years before the war, due to a favour- 
able transport position and the presence of several large works 
now concerned particularly with various forms of mechanized 
land weapon. A ‘luxury’ industry thrived here pre-war, and has 
now been heavily, concentrated, personnel transferred to other 
work or to the Services. ; 


‘Manyworks’, a Home County town of 20,000 with a very wide 


range of industries, from key factories down to purely peacetime 
units. A particular concentration of managerial and executive 
people also live in the district. : 


i)’ ‘Oldville’, an old-fashioned town of 50, 000 in the North, with many 
non-essential industries, but also several important war pro- 
duction units. Much affected by the movement of industries and 
personnel into the area, from adjacent bombed areas. Here, the 
steady life of centuries has been very disturbed by the war. 


Warvillage’, a country village, far from any big town, pursuing 

for centuries a small local craft and agriculture. Within a few days 

of the beginning of the war, a highly-important and specialized : 
war industry arrived overnight, purchasing the large houses, 
the old manor, and in general shifting the whole social and 
economic emphasis on to itself, with radical effects, many of 
which continue and increase after two-and-a-half years. Most of 
labéur for this unit has been obtained locally, by the specialized 
‘training of country people without any previous idea of industry. ._— 


In each of these places the following information has been obtained — 
as Resor the attitudes and interests of the working population: Bee 


relation between management and workers ~ __ ey 
_ union Seneaitie, aneP —- other representative systems : 


ye es attitude to present job 
attitude to efficiency of lateiry 
men suggested changes in industrial war effort 
ie opinions about management, profits, etc. 
_. hours of work, effects of these 
_. overtime and shift systems, rest pauses, night shifts 
absenteeism, health, leisure pursuits, etc. 
+. disputes and difficulties in production 
__ Wages and opinions about wages 
_ Saving and spending, income tax effects 
diet, canteens . 
feeling about the war and war effort generally 
_ feeling about post-war, unemployment, own job, étc. 
transport arrangements 
day nurseries, part-time work for women, shopping 
billeting and compulsory transfers. 
impacts of industrial propaganda ; 


_. Many other points have been covefed where they seemed relevant, 

but the above have been the subject of especial study throughout. The 
_ relationship between them will provide one of the principal subjects of 

this report. 

In addition, we have again had the benefit of much assistance from 

_ our voluntary observers in all sorts of jobs all over the country. Several 
_- voluntary observers have on their own initiative made considerable 
studies of workpeople’s opinions and attitudes in their own areas. For 

- instance, one observer is a lorry driver delivering certain materials to 
many war factories in a great city, and he has sent thirty pages of 
closely-typed notes from there. Another is an office worker on the 
Clyde, who has sent many useful pointers. A third is a Merseyside 
worker, and a fourth a commercial traveller who visits a great many war 
production firms in the West Country. Over a hundred — of this 
sort have been received. 


5) Attitude of the Worker not Engaged i in War Production 


The above information naturally brackets over into information 
about those engaged on the borderline of war work, or in non-essential 
industries and occupations. It is becoming increasingly difficult to 

_ differentiate between war and non-war jobs, now that there is no longer 
any cut and dried Schedule of Reserved Occupations. For the present 
purposes, as already indicated, a necessarily arbitrary distinction has 
been drawn between those engaged in producing objects which are 
_ definitely and directly for use by some branch of the Services in the 
_. actual process of offensive or defensive fighting, and those engaged. . 
__ . other work. In the present enquiry, almost, but not quite, as many of 
aie the latter sorts of gc were contacted as s of the former. They 
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6) Official Information Cae 
Ss As this was an independent enquiry, and would have lost much of i its. 
—-_. soint if it had become dependent on any direct official sanction, cont ’ 
» ~~. with persons in Government departments were confined to personal oe 
_-.. nd informal contacts. These were nevertheless of considerable value, 
ek in providing some idea of the background pressures and conflicting ‘ 
SS points of view on several problems. We have not dwelt upon these 
/ matters here, partly because we have not.studied them in sufficient 
.: detail, and partly because the re-arrangement of production orga 
i. within the Government means that these matters are sub. 
-- .  ghotild be made clear, however, that on many point: NE. a 
been able to consult senior persons in various sections of the Mini nistry — 
ne of Supply, Ministry of Aircraft Production, War Office, Board of - 
- Trade, Ministry of-Food, Ministry of Labour, Ministry of Works and a 
oe. Cabinet Offices. | Shas bases ee ee Si Mee 

~~ It is hardly necessary to add that none of the informants ‘at any level =§ «4 
eS are in any degree responsible for any of the matter in this report. Far: 3 
ie from it. hee. ic care has also been taken to avoid, at any — or in. 
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cance. Aitention has been e fesnars focussed on . opinion, atti- = 
~ - tude and behaviour. All this material is available to any reasonably 
Re x. sperenpaty inquirer ; it is open to. anyone to repeat such an investiga- 
-... “ton. and to check its findings. We only regret that in the nature of the 
ae report, it is not possible to identify the individual units and | 

_... and places ;.but even on trivial matters we should not have been. 
_. to be sure of really frank statements from the more. cautious p 
_.-,. eoncerned had we not provided a guarantee of anonymity. And it. 


‘be a great mistake in any investigation to do an 
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exclude the large group of representative Britoris who are 
y cautious, sometimes almost to the point of dumbness:;” 
$ report is cetentinlly anonymous, we do not name the firms, 
velfare and study o lave so readil 
us, and to whom we are deeply gratefi ul. 
nations and qualificatic re 
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: PART A=—TONGUES sds 
III. How Efficient is Industry? pe 


“TI think the industrial situation is very good and if we can organize industry as e ' 
: well after the war, there'll not be very much wrong.” (Clerk, age 50.) | 
“Damned good-—we’re shifting some stuff now.” (Labourer, 30.) | 


“T know there’s been a lot of criticism, but I think it (industry) is very good all the | 
same.’ (Housewife, 35.) ‘ 


**To my mind, we’re really beginning to buckle in.” (Plasterer, 50.) 


_ “Although we are now at last approaching a war footing much remains to be 
done. The next important things immediately are the planning and co-ordination of > 
all-similar industries to a single plan and the allocation of new materials accordingly. 
The Lender system and cost plus system to be replaced by this means, by Govern- | 
ment costing on basis of raw materials supplied.’’ (Research chemist, 27 ) : 


“Things are as good as they can be with all the difficulties of world events.” 
(Managing director, concern employing 10,000 workers, 40.) 


“Things are in a shocking mess, we’re not doing 50 per cent of what we could 


and should and want to do.” (Managing director, concern employing 10,000 — 
workers, 55.) | 


**T still think the whole industrial effort is too half-hearted, when one considers we 
are fighting for our very existence.”’ (Secretary, industrial concern, 35.) 


**Not a hundred per cent war effort. Probably eighty per cent.” (Clerk, 40.) 


“Our industrial war effort is barely satisfactory and highly precarious—capable | 
of either greater improvement or rapid deterioration.” (Business manager, 50.) 


‘**A glorious muddle.” (Machinist, 55.) 

‘The industrial situation is bloody lousy.” (Instrument maker, 20.) 
“Production’s practically at a standstill, isn’t’ it?” (Firewatcher, 40.) dl 

“We ought to have a general strike.”’ (Nursery hand, 25.) | 


People are very ready to voice strong and definite opinions on our = j 
present industrial efficiency. Experience or inexperience of industry is 
hardly a qualification or limitation in giving definite judgement on the 
subject. There are, of course, some who are more diffident: 


**I don’t know much about it, but. it seems to me that even now the country’s 
industries are not more than about half mobilized.’ (Insurance broker, 20.) 


**T haven’t thought anything about war production—only what the propagandists 
give you.” (Able seaman, previously articled to Chartered Accountant.) 


Many of those voicing the most definite opinions have themselves no 
direct contact with the efficiency or inefficiency of war oe 
Even schoolboys readily give their views, like this one: 


“I think the industrial situation provides a great problem for us and we afenot a 
solving it—the trouble is manpower.” | 


In a case of this kind, it is important to analyse the basis upon which q 
‘opinions are formed and given. The opinion is no less relevant whether 
formed: on the basis of fact or of fecling. Indeed, there are many —- [ff 
occasions on which opinion based on feelings (which may deviatefrom _—| 
the facts) can be more important in producing public opinion pressure —s | 
and consequent political effect, than where Opinion is based solelyon § 
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IV. Amounts of Criticism on Production 


, the previous section we drew from material supplied by our volun- 


engineering firms. Apparently there iscontinual rumour of the same sort of conc 
ers eee | 


eK é CRITICISM ON PRODUCTION ~ 
lect, in different: ways, the strength, and persistence of 0} 


i very consider ably on emotion and only to a lesser degree on a calcula- 
tion of the facts and realities of the time. And, as we shall show below, 


emotional feeling is at a premium in the industrial field. Indeed, in 


some sections of industry the things one group say about another are 


more belligerent than the things either of them say about the enemy, 


Germany, Italy, Japan. In an extreme case—a group of war industries — 
studied in the North—the unit, after making a most careful study of the 
~ whole situation from all points of view, reported as follows (this is only 


one paragraph from a detailed local report): 


- The most striking feature of the industrial situation here is the survival of strictly 


peacetime procedure in the conflict between employers and men, which is still today — 


the predominant conflict here. One looked and listened in vain for any sign of a unity 


‘binding all parties in the fight against Germany. From the men, one got the fight 


against the management. From the management, one experienced ‘hours of vitupera- 
tion against the men. Both sides claim to be concerned only with improving the 
situation to increase the strength of the struggle against Fascism, but nevertheless, 
the real war which is being fought here today is still pre-war, private and economic. 
There are many reasons and excuses for this, and all parties readily offered them to 
the investigators. 


‘The above is by no means typical, but the substance of the comment 
applies widely in war industry. A striking feature of war industry today 
is the amount of cross-accusation and counter-charge which is going 
on between different groups of people engaged in war production. 
Before analysing these lines of antagonism, which complicate the 
subject considerably, and which differ widely in different groups (who 
nevertheless each claim that they have the antidote to all sources of 
difficulty), it is necessary first to attempt an assessment of the pro- 


portions and sizes of the groups who feel there is any need for an 


antidote, or who diagnose any disease. 


tary observers, to give a rough qualitative background. More exact 
and detailed information was collected. by whole-time investigators 


specifically for the present report (see Section II, para. 4). This material, 


in conjunction with other information collected, should provide a rather 


~ AMore accurate picture of alleged industrial efficiency in the seven areas 


especially studied, It has already been in dicated that people often give 


- detailed views on industrial inefficiency. It is less easy to get specific 
- examples, and often difficult to sort out prejudice from principle in 

’ the examples given. Here is a representative case of the many hundreds 
of such cases collected during this investigation, but often collected, 
as in this case, by someone outside the concern, at second hand: 


_Mr. H. works for the firm of K—— in City. K—— are part of a wide combine of 
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"There are three chief ways, however, in which these men maintain = = 
_. that waste could be eliminated in these works: ‘i Fie Sm 


- _.. 1. There is a performance known as “‘going on a waiting card”,ie, | 
- taking out a card for a job, clocking on, but doing Me: Be 
ee Because some men decided to come in late rather thati kick ss 

_ ~~. heels in this way they were put off for three days. ie ot 
- \» + -  gemonstrated that there was no point in their coming in to a os 
_.. +. they were told that the firm was only interested in the hours th <a Re 
were there and not what they produced. They must therefore be 

eee _ present to time. Apparently there is much waiting about because = s_- |. 

ee i -~ jthey only use a month’s ration of raw material during that month, 1 a 
ae - 90et the material is finished for the month they cannot enc roach - a 
‘— *" -‘@n'the‘next month’s tation. For this reason the work is ill-a ; 

: es there is a rush at the end of the month, which’ = 

Ey, indicate the ‘pressure of work is governed by the book-k So aoe 
ae 2. For each job there is a standard time set by the management— oe 

--- + say 5 hours. Bonus is paid for time saved up to.a certainamount = | 


Bee _ —-say | hour. Thus, if a man takes /ess than 4 hours ona S-hour = is] 
Bee es. dard job he receives no financial benefit for it. Most jobs the . 
—.. +: + old hands can do easily i in a good deal less than bonus time. They a 


ae - do not, however, do it, nor do they say that they could doit, -- J 
iS because they feel that the only result would Spe Te 
ee time would be lowered, which would make things a good deal |- 
' | harder for those who are not experienced hands. It would =§ | 
= seem therefore (this is the men’s suggestion) that bonus shouldbe ss 
Be | paid on all time saved. This would not produce hasty and apo : 

gee work, as all goods are very closely examined, and if work had _ i 

er eo be returned time would not of ¢ course be saved. — a ae ee i 


' ~ . : —- 


oe not yet vacant. Thi: < ; 
- six weeks ond) no one teaches them their jb, so t % 
'. . about knitting and doing nothing. There is a general feelin | 
eo, _ they are there against the men having to go at some time or anot ma 
_...* and to preserve them from call-up and also to increase cos ms 
. e hours worked are now 56 per ye 


. They come es 
- humerously f rom Planétown, with its great war industries and a vastly — 
xpanded population without roots either in the place or the job. 
Investigators made the fullest possible study in this area, and obtained 
views not only of those in industry, but of local government 
officials, politicians, ‘social workers, professional men, etc. The con- 
sidered report of: the unit engaged here was that there was excessive 
 dissati faction (January-March) about the industrial war effort: ~~ ° 


> Phe recent acute dispute in oné factory, and the artificially-created redi 
ese ae eins init wihiets Ines Canned great ill-feeling, are the immediate problems, but 


~ they.are only expressions of what a to the workers to be a muddled 
~ and confused industrial situation. _ , : : 


as The dispute referred to is a good example of the sort of flare-up which 
an so easily occur in the war industries, and which will be fully analysed 


>, 


~ 


resently. Briefly : ci a er aos 


Ripe em of an aircraft factory, all skilled workmen, aiid about half of them 
y skilled, asked if they could leave work at 4 p.m. ‘oh Christmas Eve iristéad 
SS - OF 3.30 pan in order to do some Christmas shopping for their wives and children: 
q ‘The majority of these were sheetmetal workers and the remainder worked in other 
partments, including a few staff. They were all people ernployed at a factory some 
Lets, “miles outside the town, and as one of them said, it was quite a reasonable request as 
ley had to leave the city in the dark in the mornings and did not return till after 
dark at night. They first suggested the idea about a fortnight before Christmas and 
were quite willing to make up the lost time. On Christmas Eve, the head of the firm, 
_ was ‘phoned from the factory and definitely refused permission. — } 

Although permission was refused, the men still said they were leaving at 4, so the 
ce - factory gates were locked against them. A Minist rh of Labour official said “ Incident- 
>... ally there was trouble about this afterwards as it’s illegal to lock doors.’’ In spite of 
, the men downed tools at 4 and left. | 
ere -On Boxing Day when they arrived for work they were told that they were dis- 
: fag for gross misconduct, The workers took the case to the Ministry of Labour 
= -_ anid won their appeal. The court considered there had been misconduct, but it was 
= apes ee ee ee They went back to the factory, and as 


66 


CL ee y gave us a week's wages and told us we weren’t needed any more ; we said 
_  *- - we wanted to work, so we just went there for the week and played cards and darts 
ee. , all day. Our machinery had vanished, it just wasn’t there. At the end of the week 
> we got the sack again—re 
Since then the men have been out work. Last 
_the streets Shouting ‘We want work”. They at not seule at tha tone y had to ask. 
police permissior to do this, but there was no serious trouble about it. The men 
me asked for and received. police permission to stage a bigger 
te - following day. Sn oes ans Neat we Danneel he wry and eave 
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*IV—CRITICISM. ON PRODUCTION 


interests before the work. An investigator spending some days with 
the particular workmen concerned in this case does indeed find a 


blend of self-interest mixed with genuine war intention, a blend © 
characteristic of war industry, centring particularly around wage 
and income tax arguments from workmen, E.P.T. and contract 


arguments from employers. In certain factories. and districts. the war 
seems almost to be something which is going on everywhere else except 
right here and now. Thus the skilled workers in this particular 
dispute are on the one hand anxious about their high wages and 
standard of living to be maintained, and on the other hand manifestly 
eager to get on with production, to help Russia, etc. Temporarily 
unemployed and in bitter mood, a typical comment from one of these 
men is: 


“We? ve managed before and we can manage again. We don’t mind making 
sacrifices for this.” 


Asked what would happen if they signed on at the Labour Exchange, 
this man said: 


“They'd find us jobs.all over the country ot we'd be called up. But we want to see this - 


through. It’s not being snobbish, but we’ve always tried to keep a decent standard of 


living. People say we're getting good wages—well, we work for them, but we’re not. 


as well off now as we were before the war. It’s not like farm labourers or out-of-works 


going into industry. Suppose we earned £7 before the war and £12 now, we’re worse 


off, not better, with income tax and the cost of living. 

“It’s a month now since we did any work—we want to get back into production, 
that’s our interest now. Once before, after the November blitz, I was stood off work, 
so I went home for a week or so and had a rest. It was very nice to have a rest and i 


didn’t mind about the work side, I wasn’t very interested in the war then. But after — 


a fortnight I wanted a job, so I got one nearby in the motor works. They told me I’d 
have to get a fresh card from the Labour Exchange, but when I went for that they 
refused it, because the work wasn’t A.1 priority. So I had another fortnight. Then I 


got another job, but when I went for the green card, the same thing happened, so I : 


went home again for another week. Then I got a job at another place, and if that 
wasn’t A.1 priority then I don’t know what was, but when I went to the Labour 
Exc and they refused the card, they told me the real reason. They had orders I 
was to do nothing but aircraft production, so I was forced back to the aircraft factory. 
That was over a year ago, so what about now when the need’s more urgent.” 


’ As a result of all this, meetings have been held in Planetown with 


the view to.a possibility of a token strike of all the munitions 


workers. in the area. 


ed 


Machine Tool Sooery 


‘Here is another sort of report, this time the leading public figure of a 
great industrial centre talking to an investigator, who summarizes his 
remarks: 


It appears that one of the munitions firms sent a representative to Jobin to | 
_ study a new device in the building of planes. When he came back the whole process 
_ was kept entirely secret. The shop where it was done was well looked after so that _ 
the improvement should not leak out. Then one of the workmen from that shop left 
Se ee ee Here ee one 


‘malpractices. The management blame the men for pretending to want os 
‘work hard while still putting small personal conveniences and economic 
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41CISM ON PRODUCTION © 


0 along to his previous workplace every night and use the tools 
) there, to do the work on the other place’s parts. This went 
7 g found out. You’d think the idea was to have the best 
‘possible British ‘lanes in the greatest possible numbers, but because one firm have 
got a few hundred pounds to spare to send a man to America, they keep the result a 
Secret. A sort of shop business, and one up on your neighbour. 
It was also said that when the Poles came to factories to see how tanks were made, 
they’d be there all day studying and making notes, but all the important and special 
processes were done secretly and no mention was made of them. Yet before the war 
Japs were always hanging around learning from our factories. 

Another point he raised was the‘ Lease and Lend’ of tools idea. A local man was 
very keen on doing this, but could find no response. ‘It’s the same old . All 
these individual firms want to pile up tools themselves so that after the war they'll 
have an advantage over someone else. There are stacks of unused tools, many of 
them accumulated because the factory kept changing the variety of munitions it 
produced. At A.’s there are a whole lot of machines in a garage place,and this 
weather the snow gets in under the door and the sides and the rain drips down inside 
the roof all over the machines. I tell you it’s fifth column, all that.’ 


Screws and Air-screws 


A foreman in the same town remarks : 


“In one department I could get the same amount of work done with half the 
number of men and it would be properly done.” 


On one occasion recently this man had been told to get a certain 
sort of screw made. He told the firm that the particular screw could 
easily be bought, but they insisted he had it made and provided him 
with exact drawings, taking up people’s time: 


. “T went to a shop I know and asked for the screws—he asked me not to take too. 
reco $ as he was getting short, but there was more than needed. Then I didn’t say 
ing to the firm, but just put these in. They cost 4d. each, and if I’d done as they 
said I'd Be paid 2s. each and not have got them yet. That’s just an example of what 
on. Then there’s a man in one of the shops—he was a commercial traveller for 
the firm before the war, and they Say a very good one. Anyway they’ve given him a 
good job to keep him on, but he doesn’t understand anything about the works, and the 
men know he docka’ t.1 suppose he’s one. of the £1,000 a year men. We’ ve got one in 
my side of it, only 20 and scared stiff of being « called up. He’sa proper quisling, always 
crawling to the boss telling him things we’re doing. The boss has to listen to him 
because he’s above us, but he’s no good, just a white coat man—there’s a lot of that 
oes on here—cousins and friends and ail that of the owners, being put in the good 
: 84 to keep them in the family and keep the family from the war.’ 


Another of many examples from foremen is this, from one working 
in an airscrew factory, who says: — te 


-“M.A.P. hold up production through red tape and delays in getting sanction for 
improved processes to be brought into force. We discovered a new process which 
saves about 78 hours. The old process took about 80 hours, most of which was. 
spent in drying, which needed en of heat (power). The new process takes about 
2 hours in all, and saves time, labour and use of plant. The firm have spent over a 
thousand pounds installing the new equipment for the job, but we have been held 
up over two months waiting for permission to go ahead. I have about 200 blades at 
~ the moment waiting to be done, and can’t keep back any more as there is no room 
to store them.” | 


From the commercial manager of an aircraft works (employin g ten 
- thousand) discussing a three months’ hold-up in permission for some 
important small plant to be installed: 


Sy ise wie need thin: bik ws could posaihdy get ix theiGugh thee of Sout Silfiiens 
er an ae Pere ne ms mn 20, Sey Sa Fone hae Se es 


nned to. be Ze | building, rebt he 

cial requests extended it, jump by jump, to a site of many ‘ ac ¥ 
'.- . - From the management’s point of view, the effect was chaoti: 
ees he considered that the offiéials were insufficiently aware of 
. inges in plan in themselves alter the basic plan: év 
» anid lead to accumulating confusion. The other factory was 
_ .on the more satisfying basis of a clearly defined nec m put 
'...| two alternative ways of meeting the need : plan A would take 10 mort 


oa 


_- . . afd cost less than plan B, which would take.6 months. The cost of B 
-** . was considerably higher, but the job was an urgent priority one, the ss. 
+’... jhanagement were informed. The relevant Government department . 

a eld up both plans for 10 months, then decided for plan A; but as] 
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Bet ‘Such stories, correct or iticorrect (or both)—and we can do nomore ff. 
— than report what we are told, and what is in any case impo! Decal 
this i is the typical subject matter of inefficiency talk and of agi 
. opinion—are multiplied many, many times over, in our files. But when. = 

~~ it comes to substantiating with detailed information and analysis, the .§ 9 
+ strength of many cases is diminished. Witnesses are less ready than 
ses _ might be expected to support their remarks with more specific evide nce, . @ 

pec’ e ‘even in the strictest confidence. As the investigation proceeded, and as. 
~*_ the investigators gradually heard the views of hundreds and hundréd: & 
Be of different people engaged in war production, at all levels from senior =f. 
/ ~~. officials.down to women trainees, it became clear that at least an 
..-.. appreciable proportion of the many inefficiencies and hold-ups 
“. . .. s@ribed' were not necessarily proved inefficiencies, which had been 
a _ considered i in their full context of war production, but were itiaiitedie 
>. that looked like inefficiencies from: the particular point of view of the 
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ple seeing them. In the industrial field at present there is a mark 


_ » geadiness for anyone seeing anything which seems to him w | 
jately to assume that it is very wrong, shocking. This i is not to 
on facts. They 1 may, however, nt 


that such inefficiencies are not ba : 
on only some of the relevant facts, others of which are not 
wn to the witness, Nevertheless, the witness is strongly affecte 
t he or she sees, and this in turn affects his or her industria 
uently affects production and labour relations. . 
d by feelings, deri os paaN ae 


4 


y. A hold-up, adélay,anact 
to some one ‘person or group of persons looking from i (™ 
¢ absurd, is NOT for this reason necessarily an = == 
e enicy within the wider frame-work of winning the war. To take : 
remé imaginaty example: If some scientists secretly and rapidly «= — 
an absolutely new method of land warfare (as revolutionaty a 
+ tank a quarter of a century ago), whileatthé same timetheenemy: == = — 
ae to have developed, and to be fully equipped. with; a very 2 
tily improved and superior anti-tank wéapon; it might become - = 
fficient, even absurd, to continue producing Valentines. It might ee 
oavertl to. a prepare 7 and then eer for the new device ona . 


idle: I They: would think it major dey atid say so c vibkentiy: But ee 
itis cléar that ¢ delay i is not in itself inefficiency in production strategy, a 
iy more than: in a battle it is inefficient to. fetife.in minor dis- a 
es izdtion, atid let your adversary lengthen:his lines of communica- ==. 
md ‘tion: up to-the point when you counter-attack, as Timoshencko and = — 
ymimiel have recently shown. Nor is an afmy inefficient beca 
six months it “does nothing”, as Hitler taught Western Europe: It is 
-instructive to read back over the press and public ridicule poured upon — a aa 
‘the German Arfy during the period September 1939 to April 1940. <a 
“There are many parallels to the type of remark made now about 1 
~ industrial hold-ups. oe a 
~ All this seems “‘ obvious” enough. But the true sociologist soon learns ae 
. that nothing is obvious; indeed, sociology is largely a. study of the 
%._... obvious, like many forms of science. For what is obvious to the out- oe 
@ —_sesider may escape the insider. In war industry the above very simple © ~~ 
@ _—s eOfisideration is (to a quite extraordinary extent) ignored by nearly all i. 
@—_EséO#pparties. Even the Government has hardly used this type of argument, 
; leaving the field wide open to other sorts of argument. Within industry, 
@ _there is a very definite tendency, encountered at every turn, for each 3 
@  —s Manager, each foreman, each workman, to take a rather natrow view. a 
=. 28 ieslat bit, as a whole, and to think strictly in terms of his own ae 
] wilat bit; this tendency has been largely conditioned into those. : 
lin production by the relationships within industry for decades — 
fog  one- of the principle problemis in increasing industrial _ - 
: s Modifying of this attitude,.which is largély an attitude — 
*returh to this again and moré speci cally in 4 later 
satiwhile alized that ‘a ‘woman working ; 
t idea: of ‘the: reason 
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Esl specific cases of inefficiency in his mail—three of them. said they 
wist people would send them more. In NOK: 1941, the 1941 
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, ‘they. knew what they were doing, and understood its relation to some- = 


thing wider than their own particular job, the more likely they were to 


be dissatisfied. In several factories covered by the survey, work- seOpls 


(especially girls) making vital small components (e.g. for aitcraft, guns, 
camouflage, tropical war kit), were showing marked dissatisfaction at 
doing a job which they did not feel was helping to win the war. One 


_ firm had had two D.F.C.s down to explain to their staff the vital part 


that their particular product played in aerial combat. Until that time, 
many had not realized that it hdd had anything to do with aerial combat 
at all. The D.F.C.s had never been to a factory before, and had no 
experience of public speaking. Their visit appreciably stepped up 
production, and the effect was still noticeable several weeks later 


(January 1942), Even so, two days after their visit a deputation from 


one part of the works asked the management if they could be put on a 
warjob. 

Most workers do consider the job they do is important, though the 
minority who do not think so increases as one goes down the educational 
and craft scale. Around one in ten of workers do not feel that their 


Job is important in industry, and one in five.of workers do not like the 
job they do in industry (see Sections XIII and XX; also XLVIII). 


Any minor irritations and dissatisfactions are today aggravated by 
two main influences, which will be fully analysed in the later sections of 
this report: 


1. The irritations and frictions inherent in the war itself, influencin g 
and sometimes upsetting every citizen. 


2. The desire to win the war, and further to. pet the war over with 
as quickly as possible. Consequently, fury, bracketing over into 
neurosis, against anything that delays the day when one need no 
longer live under constant tension and pressure whether within 
the factory or outside it. 


Fact Inefficiency and Felt Inefficiency | 


If one faces up fairly to these complications, as the honest investigator 
must do, the difficulty of separating out real inefficiency and felt 
inefficiency becomes very considerable. It is doubtful whether in some 
cases anyone could ever know whether it was a real inefficiency, unless 
one was the confidant of the Prime Minister. This difficulty is reflected - 


in another way, by the paucity of specific examples which people are 


ready to put down on paper. Or rather, they will put down many small 
examples, but few big ones. And many of the small examples could be 
said to be inevitable products of improvement in design, etc. About a 
dozen Members of Parliament provided information to investi gators _ 
in the present survey, and each one of them said that he received very 


‘ 


( 
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Committee widely distributed a leaflet — for such examples, and ¢ oa 

starting : | , Sag : 
‘The 1941 Committee has had an increasing flow of evidenon-s0ine general, “a 
some specific—about production weaknesses, We believe it will be useful to accumu- 
late such evidence, in order to analyse and co-ordinate it. When we criticize, we 


always want to do it: constructively ; for this we need correct facts. In some cases it 
seems = for us to help directly to get — sai right—which is our main | 


oo 
_ The 1941 Committee proposed to set up ‘an independent Clearing — 
House for production problems,’ to service M.P.s, journalists, and i 
others, They have been kind enough to pass over to us the result of the ee 
response up to February 1942. There are one or two interesting 
individual cases, but most of the material is negligible and a good deal 
of it consists of disquisitions on the unfairness of E.P.T. The Committee 
are frankly surprised and disappointed by the paucity of the response. 
Much has been written iff the press on the disclosures of the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure. The Chairman of the Committee, 
Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, has focussed nation-wide attention on the 
inefficiency of industry. Yet the most careful study of the Committee’s 
_ fumerous and illuminating reports fails to reveal any general charge » 
_ against war industry, though it reveals numerous examples of stupidities 
—especially in the handling of human problems, and the ignoring of 
scientifically proved facts about hours of work, fatigue, industrial health. 
In their twenty-first report the Select Committee makes the following E 
comment: a 
‘Statements have been made in various quarters to the effect that the rate of output 
r worker does not compare favourably with pre-war standards, that absenteeism 
is high, that workers are held up by lack of work, that some workers are not making 
an effort and that some employers are inefficient. Although there is justification for 
these statements at individual establishments, it would be wrong to suppose that 
they are of general application. The only statistics of output per worker which the 
Sub-Committee were able to obtain, and these related to a limited number of experi- 
enced workers, indicated that by March 1941 the monthly output per worker had 
again reached the high level achieved immediately after the fall of France, and was 
substantially above that of the period before May 1940. Whether or not these 
statistics can be accepted as typical, it can be said generally that the average output | 


per workér is considerably lower than it could be. The urgent needs of the country 
demand that it should be increased to the maximum. 


Union and Employer Evidence 


The A.E.U. have made a wide study, by questionnaire, in the Engin- 
eering industry. The results are secret, so far ; they are now out-of-date, 
as the investigation was completed last autumn. It is understood that 
their material shows many inefficiencies and unnecessary hold-ups 
and bottlenecks. Nobody is in a better position to see and describe 
these thin gs than the members of the A.E.U. At the same time, such an 
investigation cannot be completely impartial. The A.E.U. naturally 
have powerful (and openly declared) interests in obtaining a larger 
say in the running of the engineering industries. Informants untrained a 
in | ive oe are not — to be biassed by this attitude, ea 


= 


| wich acy hats one sis tne eee tor ssa my ie 
tent is to show the inadequacy of management and 0 production: — 
organized without the workers’ co-operation. — 
general secretary of another union, which has’ many members in 
: ty pestis in the war production field, was good enough to help con- 
cc erably in the present investigation, and to supply many ‘eet ne 
'. . comments, suggestions and criticisms. He told of many examples of. ff — 
- .  _ technical inefficiencies on his union’s files and offered to send these ff 
"for background use in the present report. It has proved, however, — 
ee impossible to extract from him this information in any form, and later— 
-, , onbeing pressed—he referred enquiries to subsidiary officials in the union 
- . who had no access to the information. (We have reason to believe that 
this is no sign of any lack of confidence in Mass-Observation, and that 
On the contrary the union was anxious to support its remarks in as 
convincing a way as possible.) 

The same conditions would. natiiralty apply to any enquiry carried 
out by an Employers’ Federation, though employers have been less. 
concerned to seek any facts than their employees. But an enquiry from | 

- a federation to individual employers could scarcely avoid the opposite 
re bias from employers reporting on the efficiency of their own concerns. 
* _’ There is a newly-formed group of employers under one of the 
principal critics from the employer side, Mr. Gordon England of 
P General Aircraft Limited. Mr. England’s Engineering Industries 
Bee Association has produced a memorandum on War Production, with 
a interesting constructive ideas as well as strong criticisms of the Govern- 
= ment. Broad generalizations are made, but an appendix of specific 
a examples is not so strong or substantial as the general remarks in the 
+. text, and mainly stresses curing industrial problems by reducing EP.T, 
-.. This theme is implicit in much of the text of the memorandum, 
as for instance in the following strongly worded paeege (our italics — 
- underline the degree of objectivity): 
a eS The burdens being imposed on industry by financial legislation of an indeter 
ee minate and often wholly incomprehensible kind are against all sense and con 
ee damaging in the extreme to the national production efforts, because those dasgen 
"4 ae erg Aeraoom s productive effort are worried and encompassed by doubt, confaston 
. S hadinauee as the present financial legislation is, the 1941 Finance Bill adds 
greatly to industry's problems and will still further interfere with the expanding 
Of The Bill seems to be reoccupied with the task of rofi but © 
in their enthusiasm for this —— hunt’ ’ drafters of stopping ws oe neal nt og 
their sense of proportion or responsibility and have disregarded the need to ensure 
that production does not suffer any serious hurt whilst the hunt is on. The Associa- 
tion begs Members of Parliament to insist that war production, the main mane, is 
mt unduly hampered by attractive diversions. __ 
One other employer example is worth giving. An industrialist silat: 
had been one of the principal persons responsible for Press comment - 
: ~~ about inefficiency, and who encouraged us to embark on Oe 
eae apap ee Gone he begerer indastey- was g 


tw), ef. 


‘any investigation to study e°% concern from shove, sg of course f 
~ investigators were able to do so anonymously from below, at the worker — eT 
level. The reason this industrialist gave for not wanting us to study his 
- firm was that it was entirely efficient and therefore “there isn’t any point 
in. studying it”. Our observations at the worker level confir 

a. efficiency of the firm. : ee 


The Russian View 


The Russian Trade Union delegation have seen a good deal and much ae 

- publicity has been given to their statements. They. have visited nearly ae 
as many factories as Mass-Observation has covered in the . - | 
present study. But they would probably agree that they have a special a 
(and sometimes limited) angle of approach, and also that by the = ~~ = 
nature of their visit and their ignorance of Britain and the language, -. 
‘there are special difficulties in their analysing the whole situation. But 7 
particular weight may be attached to their considered views, as stated 
by Mr. Shvernik and widely produced in the Press of February 4. 
Mr. Shvernik’s main point was that there remained ‘still very consider- 
able unutilized reserves’, and he suggested that while the attitude of the 
workers was all that could be desired, managements and the general 
machinery had certain limitations. The value of the Russian 
delegation’s views is that they have a standard of efficiency with which r 
they can compare what they have seen in Britain, namely Russian 4 
industry. To this point we will return later; we shall also examine = ~~ 
the morale of British industrial workers, to which the Russians pay ae 
rticular tribute. 3 

“ Partly as a result of the Russian visit, at the end of January the 
T.U.C. issued a statement (Financial Times, January 27): 


Ata meeting of the Central Joint Advisory Committee to the Production Executive 
of the Cabinet, the trade union side gave notice of a motion to appoint a small 
joint sub-committee to examine the present machinery of production in order to see 
_ whether it could not be materially improved. 
The general council of the T.U.C. is very perturbed at the number of reports of 
slackness it is receiving from trade unions and other quarters. It is felt there-is a 
_ considerable amount of improvement which can be pai The resolution is under 
_ discussion by the Production Executive. 


“~ 


_ Investi gator View 


WHAT HAS THE EXPERIENCE OF THE INVESTIGATORS 
UNDERTAKING THE PRESENT STUDY BEEN? For months 
- they have been bathed in industrial conversations of all sorts. ~ rey 
Rees a the general picture can be put like this: _ 


ad About 8 directors out of 10 in the big concerns are ists - 
satisfied with war oe bon? | > a 


f 
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2, The on of works managers and subsidiary. staffs who ate 
‘satisfied is less. 


3. Those runnin g small firms, especially those on sub-contractin g 


work, are again less satisfied. 


4, About half the working-class population in the areas + stadiea 


are satisfied with the general efficiency of war industry. 
5. Workers engaged in war industry are significantly more often 


satisfied than those who are not engaged in war industry, but in 


public. services, retail trades, etc. 


6. Middle-class people, especially those in the professions, in clerical 
work, eétc., outside war industry, tend to be much more dis- 
satisfied with war production than any section of the working- 
classes. 


These crude generalizations contain points with important practical 
implications for the future. They now require, therefore, some 
analysis. 


To talk of the management point of view in war industry can be 


very misleading. There are sometimes big differences between the point 
of view of the managing director and, say, the works manager. In a 
number of firms it proved possible to have long and intimate conversa- 
tions with people at several levels on the managerial staff. In general, 
if one saw the managing director in the presence of his juniors they 
‘tended to agree with whatever he said. But if you got them away from 
him, and particularly if you got them by themselves, they were almost 
as likely to disagree, or to contradict. Here is the pattern, in very brief 
summary form, of eight hours spent talking to different executives in a 


firm employing some thousands of men and women on important war 


work. Tke investigator began the day with the managing director and 
worked down in the order as given below: 


L. The Managing Director* considers the unit, his factory, thoroughly 
efficient in itself, and ‘as efficient as can be expected’ in its 
relation with government departments and the fulfilling of their 
orders. He regards relationship with and fulfilling of orders for 
the Admiralty as thoroughly efficient. Relations with M.A.P. 
perfectly satisfactory, especially since Beaverbrook. Relations 

with the Ministry of Supply are far less satisfactory, especially as 


regards getting any sort of continuous picture of what is required - 


now or ahead. (This is very much a typical industrialist statement 
of the comparative efficiency of the three supply Ministries.) 


*The term Managing Director is henceforth used to describe the head apenas on the spot in any firm; 
his exact position and title varies, but he is in effect the ‘boss’. The M.D. makes the day-to-day decision 
pre fix the whole pattern of the working unit. Special attention has therefore been paid to eg The 
: mt is used more Ragen to cover senior levels of salaried staff. This repo 


small of the sand- 


ormation has 


_.  gmore numerous persons who put these decisions into uctive effect 
| Sec Sa ot oye 
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e higher levels who decide the edn work to be done he ama dale and Ppa the. far 
collected 
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Director of Production considers the factory is working 
maximum possible efficiency, allowing for the fact that designs 
must be changed from time to time, and that there is a lot of new 


labour raising new problems, includin g difficulties of billeting and | 


- transport and married women. 


8. 


The Works Manager is thoroughly dissatisfied i in private, though 
one would hardly suspect it if talking to him in the presence of 
the above two gentlemen. To a slight extent he blames the 
Managing Director for keeping some things to himself, but mainly 
he blames the workpeople, especially their unawareness of ‘the 


terrible urgency of the war situation’. ‘‘A lot of our people seem © 
to be dead, they’ve no push, they just go on as if nothing was — 


happening for the world to worry about.” 


Labour Manager considers that by and large the workpeople are 


pulling their weight and that the factory is as efficient as it can be, 
allowing for the necessary upsets of war, air-raids, tiredness due 
to long hours, etc. He feels that people couldn’t go on as they had 
been going on after Dunkirk and that you can’t expect people to 
work flat-out, they must get down to a steady rhythm and they 


afte now doing so, distributing energy to the best advantage. 
Welfare Manager feels that the work-people are really doing their . 


best and that they get irritable at inevitable delays and hold-ups 
which they don’t understand and can’t appreciate. He stresses the 
effect of a limited diet on people doing this heavy work. He thinks 
the work effort of the factory has increased very considerably in 
the last few months. He was appointed as first Welfare Manager 
four months ago. 


Foreman in the biggest shop is violently critical of the men (rather 
than the women), and the unreadiness of skilled hands to do extra 
without haggling about it. What’s wanted is more discipline, the 
calling up of slackers, less overtime pay, he says. 


Shop Steward in the same shop is strong and definite in blaming 
the management for delays, criticizing the Works Manager in 
particular as an inefficient, nepotic, appointee. He says the workers 
would like to do much more than they can do or are allowed to do. 
The firm are deliberately holding back on maximum production, 
because they don’t want to get in a position where they can’t come 


- back on to the commercial market quickly after the war. 
Worker in same shop. Things seem to be very good in our place. | 


There’s nothing to grumble at at all. 


_ Another educative experience was spending two days with the 
_ manager of a key firm engaged on a special aircraft component. At his 


’ home the first evening he painted a picture of the factory functioning 
‘ * gith extreme efficiency, but with individual human problems annoyin gly 


at the 
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staff, 
8 of a thorou sient theory . a 
ctice. This inefficiency derived inthe mainfrom 
o between resident and imported workers, and the; 
culty of controllin ig these conflicts. In theory, and outside the f; actory 
was regarded asa subsidiary matter not affecting the general e 
a of the unit. In practice, on the spot, the same man recognized it as a 
_-_____ source of inefficiency, yet at the same time was reluctant to admit its § {- 
~~ insistent importance, which seemed somehow unintelligible and unreal =f 
< to a supremely competent production engineer (as he was). 
_*» distinction between machine and human efficiency, and the fre 2g 
eo overlap of the two, is inevitably part of the whole pattern of present war 
= production, yet remains to a surprising extent unsorted and unthought- a 
- ..* Out into its two main component parts, as we may show more Clearly = 
4 when we deal (below) with frictions such as absenteeism, overtime, ff - 
_.. income tax and social organization in the factory. ; 
What is the opinion of the average working man and woman? Tie. 9 
was approached in four separate ways : | 


a 1. Investigators entered into long conversations with industrial ° 

‘ workers, talking over the whole range of the war and their work, 

_.. but not giving any leads or encouraging them to talk about any 

- ...- particular aspect. The object here was to get people to bring up 

Pee subjects spontaneously and thus to get a rough idea of the things _ 

that were most in their minds and on their tongues as regards war - 
industry. . <7 * 


ce 2 Mass-Observation each week collects sample overheard con- 
_ es: versations on a standard basis. Here again the spontaneous 
ss references to industry gives a basis for some estimate of the amount 
oe of unprompted interest in the subject. | 


~...  3,. Mass-Observation’s nation-wide panel of voluntary observers was | 
asked to report about the efficiency and inefficiency of industry i in ; 
...... their own areas, according to the opinion of local people. a 


Se aA sample investigation on an area basis was made as already _ 
2 eee _ described (Section II). 


pray inefficient p 
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__ . The Workers’ View: Four Levels of Approach 


| - -], When inyestigators entered into conversation with industrial - _ 
» workers on industrial problems without giving a lead, it was open to 
ps the workers to raise whatever problems were uppermost in their minds 
and discuss them; health and transport were, however, biased towards. 
be: More mentions owing in some agg to the ng rit and context of 
_... these conversations. The followi: ofte: 


aR 


~~ 


i 


. 


an 


(See page 28) whey Ce 


“_ 


Hours of work | aN fig a a 

Nature of own ular job a oe 

General organization of factory, canteens, unions, etc. ree | 
lolidays, times off and absenteeism : 

Income tax and savings -— , 
rofits of management 

Accidents ) 


- These points will be discussed at appropriate places in the report 
presently. at , 


2. The frequency with which industrial efficiency or inefficiency is 
ised spontaneously in ordinary overheard conversation, in pubs, shops, - 
street, buses, was low at the start of the study, but steadily increased 
since. Subjects such as food supplies, news of friends and acquaintances, 
leisure pleasures, many times exceeded industrial references in frequency. 


- 3. Our panel of voluntary informants is biased in the direction of 
"middle-class people, who take on aggregate a poorer than average view i 


-of war production (see Section V). We have no up-to-date information 
on their own views about. war production sufficiently detailed for - 
_ full presentation, but in July 1941, about a quarter as many again 
_ thought industrial output and efficiency was bad or inadequate as | 
eae it was good or adequate. In January 1942, we asked observers 7 
_all over the country to seek and report to us in detail the opinion of 

ir friends and acquaintances on this subject. Slightly more thought - 


a 


uate. A typical series of the sort of comments collected through 
this channel (untrained investigators, but getting information from 
_ personal contacts who will speak to them candidly) has already , 
given in the beginning of Section III, and further examples will be 
given where they add anything special. 


4, The main source of information, and that to which especial care 
was devoted, was by trained investigators collecting the views of the | 


inhabitants of the study towns (Section II, sub-section 4). The final - © 


- Fesult from all areas was: | 
4) % considering i industry ney efficient 


——— 


situation was bad or unsatisfactory than thought it was good or 
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‘stressec i that t here and at all future points where such figures are quoted 
- they are definitely not supposed to be representative of a national cross- 
section, In particular, they do not cover areas without any war industries 
in them—though incidentally such areas are now remarkably few, especi- 
ally in England, owing to dispersal of city factories and large units.)* | 
There are five significant types. of difference between important | 


as ‘groups. (i) Sex difference 
Me (ii) Work difference 
2 (iii) Class difference 


(iv) Regional difference 
(v) Age difference 


-V. Group Attitudes 3 


These five formations of varying Opinion and the suggestive points 
they raise, now require attention. 


(i) Sex Difference in Opinion on Industrial Efficiency 
There is always a tendency for women to approve the status quo on 
general i issues more than men. This tendency is well in evidence in the 
present case, despite the fact that the present enquiry specifically 
excluded housewives and all persons not engaged in gainful civilian | 
employment. The less critical tendency among women was relatively 
E as common, in comparison with men, among women in war industries 
e _ and in other wage-earning occupations. On aggregate the position as 
Wwe between the two sexes is thus: 


Percentage adopting 
: this attitude i in this sex 
Attitude Men Women 
“ame o 
Ly o 
Industry efficient .. ‘is - 33 
Industry inefficient 3 a 25 
Doubtful, me S Oe S 17 22 
ma *On April 8 the News Chronicle published a British arg of Public Opinion (Gallup) Poll siiadile 
Be the headline : CRITICS OF WAR WORKS’ OUTPUT ARE JUSTIFIED. The question put was: 


Gi have been made that factories are not ora out all the war supplies they — 
Do you believe that these complaints are justified or unjustified?” 


The results : qe said “justified”. 


16% said “ unjustified”. : : | 
* | . 27% said “don’t je 3 f 
ay. No date is given, but it seems the.enquiry was made after the present investigation was closed. The 
a high proportion of “critics” thus possibly reflects the increase in industrial dissatisfaction which may 
—— ' have continued. This item also states that among those who might be expected to know most about . 
ee the of Serer ps Criticism was higher Again, the emphasis may be changing here. Un- | 
—,. included in this category all heavy workers (irrespective of work done) and.transport | 


.* : co . workers (primary purveyors sia abet without special qualification for informed criticism onwar 
cee a kon I carp on small points in the valuable job BIPO does, but it must be stressed | 


It would be ungracious to carp 


ee. ’ that the wording of the question in itself favours a critical reply, by an unusual preliminary sentence 
et sind ally sanctioning the complaint point of toe Birgg'3 if the word justified is put first within the 
Mes. ‘ques hae Sateen eesete i Pp same See ver, the word justifi we yee ok understood — 


2 ieee, Sue Manon: Ts heh heer, uae 
any ow i cxaaos b 
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‘Thus women are also less opinionsied, a characteristle equally 
typical on general i issues. When they have an opinion they are twice as 
_ Often approving of the industrial war effort as disapproving, a ratio 
- which is not far from being reversed in the case of their men-folk. 
Women tend to be more satisfied all through, as regards industry— 
- more of them like their present job, more of them think their job is 
important, more of them are quite satisfied with wage rates, less of them 
are critical about employers’ profits, less of them care about any say 
in management, less of them complain about long hours; and parallel 
with this, there is less awareness among women of the issues involved, 
of the general pattern in production and their relation to it (see below). 


(ii) Work Difference in Opinion on Industrial Efficiency 

Almost as marked, and much more unusual, is the difference 
between the attitude of those engaged in war industries, and those 
engaged in other jobs. The largest group in war industry is satisfied 
_ with industrial efficiency, and only a third are dissatisfied. Among those 
not in war industry, the situation is reversed. ‘This distinction is con- 
stant in all areas studied, and is most marked in London, where a third 
_ of those in war industry are dissatisfied with general efficiency, but 
nearly two-thirds of those not in war industry are dissatisfied... 

The general situation can be summed up in this rough table: 


Percentage adopting 
this attitude among those 


Attitude In war Otherwise 
industries ___ gainfully 
employed | 
) V/A ae 
Industry efficient .. . 50 30 
Industry inefficient .. _... 34 48 
Doubtful, etc. me iy ~ 16 be 9: 


Criticism of industrial efficiency, when divided on the basis of work 
done and industrial experience, comes from about a third of those 
engaged in war industry, but about half of those who have no direct 
“experience of what is happening in war industry. The criticism from 
those within war industry is sufficiently striking in quantity, though in 
studying the quality it immediately emerges that a good many of 
these critics consider war industry in general inefficient, but the unit 
in which they work efficient. Where people in war industry are most 
critical, the point mentioned far more of ten than my other is the 
~ HOLD-UP: 


“Our local factory is held up with their work owing to the shortage of material. . 
(Woman worker.) 


_“It was all a mistake that rush We could never have kept it up for long, and the 
1 for the increase in productior i sie ad mew wes ect Sue to ie Rewey 


to have put in but to more € 
ndous increases _ ou tead about in the 
were held up for the materials. Then . 
Tel wo maps hey 40 te eat rp cag Pokemon yep a ee 
beNvede : i aay | ; : | . ra 


¢ 
“ ss 
“ee 
he 


Bee. "monotony. There's not a ingle one of us does this job for ioe. i eee 
ct to put up p roduction would be to ensure regular and good supplies of the 
ee materials, The long hours wouldn’t be necessary then. It would also help some if we _ 
Be could get home at night instead of the buses always being full-up.” ( eer.) 


~ 


48s the continual grind. It would be easier to tolerate that if we knew the most _ 

was being made of our efforts. But it’s not. We do all we can. The hold-ups aré when - 
_ — the bosses are wrangling for greater profits. I reckon the excess profits tax has made 
them worse still because they have to make such enormous profits before they see 
any real return according to their standards. I wouldn’t mind seeing a fraction of the 


--.. profits they see.” (Engineer.) 


; “The work’s all right. I couldn't want more. But there’s such a | delay in supply. - 
We're always waiting for something to come in. I don’t think we’ve had what we 
te want to hand for the past ei been micdiths. It’s a good thing the machines are such 
-.-....- good quality otherwise we'd be stuck up for those as well. It 's bad cnough now seeing 
so many machines idle because of chaps being called up. I don’t know if Bevin knows Bs. 
“. . ‘what he’s doing. I sometimes doubt it.”’ (Aircraft fitter.) ! 


s have returned from working in Royal Ordnance Factory. The whole armament | 
_ industry is in a hopeless mess. Work proceeds at full speed for about two months, . § 


’ 


\ 


od 


ees then follows a slow period of about three weeks. . . . Sometimes hundreds are #8 | © 

ee. held up with their work due to lack of finishing materials, such as paint, paper discs 

i or powder. Part of the bad organization is due to the fact that the worst kind of | 

i. . . foreman is engaged, mostly ex-teachers who know very little themselves.” (Female, 

>. \° . tained for shell-filling.) | a 

s elderly woman: — a 

q : “I was in a factory and my daughter is in one now, and I found there was a lot of > 

/> . . - hold-ups, but my daughter says there is much less of that now.” 

__. . The other common point spontaneously mentioned by many people 

|... (equally before the public statements of the Russian delegation) was 
. . the failure to use the-labour force to full capacity: oe 7 

Be “There are too many women not doing enough.” eto ae 
= “More women should be put into industry.” ho f 

_ “There's a lot of slacking where I work.” et 
| s ™ _ This type of comment came particularly from women themselves. 7 

. engaged in war industry. It greatly increased in late February and early) 


‘March. In the last week of February, a third of all spontaneously sug- a 


. a gested changes to improve the war effort were suggestions on mo. 4 
|. duction, including nationalization, and “better use of manpower” had = 
_ ©» become a considerable issue in the public mind by theend of themonth. § 
'_._. But those not engaged in war industry are not only more numerous | 4 oe 
= quantitatively in their criticisms, but also- often. more opinionated SG xy 
Bee en: As one investigator summarized her experience: “The © 
ees ng that industry is not working as well as it might is som a a 
Oe ae po on. : knowledge obtained indirectly—the son or daugl pet or Be sband = : 


-but more often she 


PS ce Oe adithn ets dees 


many factories erig on war 


work, yet there 1s n0 Sunday work, and Saturday work finishes at 4 p.m. Yet we are - 
» Short of tanks and "planes to send to all the war fronts. 
) We, would not be in Gur preset day tne f unprparedsss if indosty was 


stoperly organized. 
“There are a good many war factosies Ah WOES capacity, : 


A feature of comment from those outside war industry is the tendency 
“to be antagonistic to war industry as a whole. Thus, whereas workers 
~ within war industry seldom blame other workers for the inefficiencies 
which they observe, workers outside war industry sometimes blame 


- workers inside industry. This attitude seems to be growing, and — 


from several causes, including: 


1. The higher pay people are believed to enjoy in the war industiies ¥ 


. 


‘2. A feeling of some inferiority among people in non-essential work 
when compared, say, with aircraft workers. (This feeling is not 
common, but tending to increase.) 


3. The better position which war industry workers enj oy as regards 
obligations to other form of service, and the relevant degree of 
protection and security which they have, as compared, say, with — 
the shop-girl or a bank clerk. 


4. A certain amount of resentment from a small (but again perhaps 
_ growing?) section who fear they will themselves be pushed into 
war industry or that their daughters, etc., will. This is one of the 
familiar effects of female Conscription. It is one of the factors which — 
has led to the greatly exaggerated, but widely believed stories, of 
immorality in the A.T.S.—a form of public opinion unfavourable 
to A.T.S. recruiting and to the war effort which has little factual 
basis, and quite a lot in common with some of the public opinion 
_that has grown up over war industry. (Section XI.) 


Wage Differentials in Work Differences 


The word jealousy might be applied. crudely to cover part of thi S 
attitude, but it does not really fit the case, is less than “fair” to the 
workers concerned. Workers accept inequality of work and of wages, ° 
which are a tradition of British industry. It is much more the continuing 
_ talk of industrial inefficiency which has itself made people outside 
industry critical of it, without even as much knowledge as an unskilled 
aircraft worker, to help them direct the line of their criticism (see 
Section X). The talk of inefficiency also lends itself to a mental com- 
- parison between: people being paid more in war industries and less in 


' * 
‘ » 3 


; Setmally it a the war. bor Posy the Bari of the d snags 
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country, living on 25s. a week (18s. from the. Government and 1s. 


deducted from husband’s pay) bank fuel on this fire. The -recently 


announced increases in pay for the Forces (February 10) are not 


of such a nature as very appreciably to reduce this feeling, if other 
things are left to develop at random. Moreover, the tendency for 


the press to emphasize cases of high wages in news stories—because 


it is news if a man bites a dog, but not if a dog bites a man—has a 
gradual indirect effect, which is familiar to all students of indus- 
trial incentive, and has been perhaps most clearly expressed by 
Roethlisberger and Dickson in their book Management and the Worker 
(Harvard University Press, 1941, p. 576), part of the classic twelve years 


study made under Dr. Elton Mayo and the Harvard Business School, 


at the Western Electric Company’s Hawthorne Plant; they comment: 


Most of the dissatisfaction with wages implied that the employee’ 
is just as much concerned with wage differentials, that is, the relation 
of his wages to the wages of other workmen, as with the absolute 
amount of his wages. Complaints arise when wage differentials do 
not express appropriately the differences in social significance which 
the different jobs have to the employees themselves. Many workers 

- who expressed a grievance about wages went on to say that the 
reason for their complaint was not that they were dissatisfied with 
their own wages but that “It isn’t fair”. 


So long as the groups on much higher wages are doing work which. 
corresponds with the wage differential, this feeling does not come to 
the surface. In Midville, where there is more wage uniformity than in 
the other places studied, at a generally lower level than in the other | 
places, there is little dissatisfaction; one’s neighbours have the same 
money and work as oneself. But if it is apparent, or if it is believed, that 
the higher paid group are doing /ess than the lower paid group, the situa- 


‘tion may eventually become acute. (This especially happens where 


imported workmen, often Irish, come in on high time-rates to build ‘a. 
new factory or aerodrome, upsetting the whole local pattern.) A shop- 
girl working long hours at relatively low wages under personal and 
other present difficulties and tensions, can feel angry when she hears of 
someone else being relatively highly paid and apparently not doing a 
real job of work. And examples are easily coloured into exaggeration 
by this annoyance. The attitude is psychological rather than “logical”, 

therefore easily takes “illogical” outlets (see Section XI). Typical is 
this conversation in a railway carriage near Tanktown. 


M55C: They’ve got 3,500 girls there now. I was surprised to find they had so 
: many. — 


F55C: All getting big wages and doing nothing in return for it, I suppose? 


MSSC: You’re right there. I saw a couple of young men in plus fours making tea 
for all the girls. 


FSSC: And getting £7 to £8 a week for ress | My sister works there 
__ and she told me. mee cenuns ose oe 
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days last week. They hadn’t got the-work to give them. Slips of girls 
ate getting £2 to £3 a week. It’s very unfair when you think of what the 
soldiers get. Most of them are in billets and they like to get out at night, 
and they want a bit of money in their pockets. Poor devils, there are 
some of them walking about without the price of a packet of cigarettes 
in their pockets. 


MS55C: It’s very unfair. You get men working shoulder to shoulder on the same 
jobs. If they are civilians they get good money. But if they are unlucky 
enough to be i in the Army, they don’t. 


The Wage Differential and Consequent Conflict 


It is around this question of the wage differential that a good deal 
of the feeling that there is something wrong in war industry has grown 
up. People outside war industry have an often exaggerated idea of the 
earnings of people inside war industry (see Section XXIX). On this, as 
on sO many aspects of war production, the newspapers have had a 
considerable effect, by quoting cases of exceptional wage rates, which 
are news, without any corrective on normal or average rates being 
equally publicized. One of the newspaper stories which made the most 
impression was based on Mrs. Mavis Tate’s (Conservative M.P. for 
Frome) speech in the House of Commons (December 2) in which she 
said : 

. . I dressed up as a mate of one of the men working in the factory. In the 
factory I saw men sleeping in a shed, men whose work it is to wheel out a few aero- 
planes in the morning and wheel them back again at night. In the interval they do 
absolutely nothing. Surely, it is possible to find some way in which those men can 
work for the rest of the day. I saw large luxury motor-coaches which drive the men 
to work in the morning from about 15 miles away. The men who drive these coaches 
_ that tremendous distance of 15 miles in the morning and 15 miles at night are earning 
£7 a week, and they have no work whatever between the time they drive the men to 
work in the morning and drive them back at night. In the middle of the day they drive 
a coach out again—what for? To take themselves half a mile to the canteen. It is too 


exhausting for them to walk. I say that while you get that sort of example—and I 
' could give one example after another—you will not get real enthusiasm.” 


Typical overheard comment on this: 


“Did you read what Mrs. Tate said in Parliament? There’ s too much difference 
between the money paid to the munition workers and to the soldiers.“ 

The Daily Mail of December 18 had a strong story about men earning 
£8 and £9 for a day’s work on a Government contract in Scotland, with 
headline MEN PAID 4s. AN HOUR FOR BEING IDLE. The News 
Chronicle of January 12 had an item headlined WATCHMEN PAID 
£6 A WEEK, SCIENTISTS £4. The Evening News on January 20 
front-paged £8 A WEEK WHILE THEY LEARN. Many examples 
could be cited. At a meeting of production engineers in the Midlands a 
strong protest was made against the press statement issued by the 
Industrial Court, which read as if every woman worker was to receive . 
a 5s. rise, whereas it was only allotted to special groups. Many small 
- unofficial disputes took place in consequence. The same thing comes up 
_ Over and over again in people’s ances for instance does at as 
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_ siderable minority of public opinion, so that 19% of the 


ae i - 2% idea said ote y were too 9 low — a T 


our factory sold out and ieee nie Dispate wit ery ach 

Works Manager and Planning Engineer and foreman laughi 
gineer said he’d like to know who fixed the rates for the work. dt 
_know how the hell you could get women and girls to work with tales like this join 
about: All these yarns fan the desire to go where the fabulous sums are made, ar 
so we drift nearer inflation, for so many firms pay any figure—“ the Government will 


Discussed it with my Warden. He told me he’d seen the clock card ofa 19-9 ar-old 
lad with £11 odd as his earnings for one week. The work they do isn’t w ay If it 
is, what are we senior executives worth? 


The main publicity was given to the boys, the star case a boy of 
15, who told the Justices at Wimbledon that he earned £9 10s. a week, 
when charged on remand with stealing 6s. from his mother’s gasmeter 
and forging a Post Office withdrawal form for £3..Asked what he had 
done with his money, the lad said that he had bought some clothes, but - 
it was mainly spent on cigarettes and pictures (Evening Standard, 
January 26). It. seems likely that this youth was either boasting 
or misled. Whatever le was, he was quoted over and over 
again in the press to prove the excessive wages of the young. For 
instance, the Star, which has kept up a steady campaign against young 
people for months past, had a leader the following day (Janiiary 27) 
which shows how much can be made out of little. By the special use of 
words, the impression was given that there are lots of examples of 
inflated earnings. (On examination, it boils down to the one boy; the 
superficial analysis of the cause for the miners’ strike can be seen by. 
referring to our description of that strike in Section XLIV; the strike — 

was not for more wages, but against less.) The item reads thus: 


Wage problems are multiplying. As more and more people. become absorbed in 
_ war work, inequalities and extremes—both high and low—become more numerous. 
: Sometimes it seems that over-payment can be a socjal danger at least as great as its — 
opposite. Ministers, and particularly Mr. Bevin, have enough work to do in gearing . 
our war effort to the highest pitch. But it is to be hoped that attention can soon be 
_ turned to these matters, for they are causing anxiety among magistrates and social 
workers, to say nothing of the danger of lost output in such vital industries as 
mining, | 
_ Here area few day-to-day news items which show, when set side by side, what it is 
that needs mending. A 16-year-old lad, doing labouring work, stole from a gasmeter, 
alth earning £9 10s a week (three times the wage of an A.F.S. man and twice 
that of countless thousands of skilled war workers). A London magistrate declared 
that serving soldiers are more entitled to high wages than some of those who receive — 
them, and that some now doing well out of the war deserve no more than the 
| coe vate’s pittance. Meantime, many Yorkshire miners, following the Kent example, 
ve gone on strike for more ‘wages. While the strike weapon ought to be abandoned 
at this time, it is a pity that there should be the slightest excuse for its employment. | 


_ This published opinion, playing. upon prejudice by associating high _ 
ay with lack of skill (youth) or lack of work (idlin ing) developed a con- — 
persons studied . 
in this enquiry thought workers’ wages were too high. On the other — 
hand 20% thought they were too low. This may be compared with the 
fact that twice as many thought employers’ profits were 168 high, while 
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Be "Similarly those outside war industry more often considered workers’ 
> wages too ‘high than those engaged in war production. Those holding bee” 
_ shares in joint stock companies were more critical than the average i 
iB class, 30°% thinking workers’ wages were too high. Thus among the a 
setter-off more think workers’ wages too high than too low, though the x 
- latger number consider they are all right or have no definite feelings om ee 
the subject (59°) ; in the unskilled working class, the same number have a 
no particular feeling (597), but nearly three think workers’. wagestoo == 
low for every one who thinks them too high. 
Some violent feeling has been worked up among those outside war 
_. industry about the supposed wages of those inside, and among the 
_ middle-class about supposed wa ges of the working class, especially the 
juveniles. It is the juveniles who irritate the adults in varying degrees, e.g. ee 
-_ “You hear of boys with £6 and £7 a week, and men earning pittances.” (Company a 
“Some of these boys are getting much more than is good for them.” (Typist.) 
“I think the average is right, but there’s need for adjustment. Child labour earns eae 
-§ too much.” (Builder.) ee 4 
The facts about juvenile wages are greatly exaggerated in these press Saale 
| __ Stories. The large majority of juveniles are earning around £2, arid the i 
‘Majority are quite satisfied with these wages. During this investigation : 
- | we came across many boys earning 17s. 6d. to 30s., but only three i 
earning more than £5—all three in Planetown aircraft factories. Many 
: of these boys are working long hours. The inflated juvenile wagerates = = — 
- about which,so much has been published are mainly from the building Aa 


trade (cf. Section XXIX). 2 | i ee 


4 Effect of Press Emphasis on Exceptional Earnings a 
~~‘ The effect of publicity emphasizing the unusual has been to add fuel 4 
“to resentments about industrial conditions, when these stories are ee 
: with slack time, knitting during work, and so on. The less-: Fe 
‘about actual conditions of manual labour in war industry, 

the mote e they ae the stories they read and hear of as typical and ’ 
ttainly some glaring wage differences, and the ee 
source is on building contracts, where both adults and juveniles — a 
it into an area where they are often unwelcome, tobuildsome = ~ 
a ome, and are paid much more money than anyone : 


’ “ 
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has been used to in the district. Very often the consequent talk is linked. 
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to allegations about “‘Cost Plus”, which is not in reality any longer the 
common practice in official contracting, though most people do not 


_know this (as the Government does not bother to explain such things — 


to the public). Example of how this works out, in a report from an 
East Anglian observer : 


Talking to a man today who lives near an aerodrome i in this country, he told me 
of one or two instances which had come to his notice of the extremely high wa 


being paid to very. unskilled labour on the aerodrome. One boy aged 14 was receiving 


£3 Os. 7d. a week, and a girl aged' 18, £4 5s. a week plus all expenses to and from her 
work. He also spoke of older men getting high wages for doing virtually nothing. 
Surely in this pernicious: state of a lies the seed of many evils: isn’t it a pre- 
liminary to inflation? Isn't it the reason why the A.T.S., etc. are crying out for girls? 
Isn’t it why a lot of people (as in the last war) want this war to go on indefinitely? 
A soldier (of all people) told me the other day that he got talking to a man fishing 
beside a local stream. This man turned out to be one of the heads of a large munition 
factory in the Midlands: he was on holiday in Norfolk. And he actually told my 
soldier friend that he hoped the war would last 10 years. Disgusting! Especially to 
tell a soldier such a thing. This in itself is not exactly encouraging to a soldier, but 
there is another far more important cause of dissatisfaction among the average (I say 
average for almost all the men from my office who are in the Army say the same) 
soldier and that is the lack of work. My same friend tells me he has learnt little or 
nothing in his last 12 months in the Army. Many of the men in his regiment are 
miners, and they too are not doing much work—some in fact have been lent out to 
local farmers. Why aren't they allowed to go back to their pits on condition that they 
are subject to instant recall? They would like nothing better, most of them. 

Harking back to “‘ wages on aerodromes”’ problems. The real cause of all the trouble 
appears to be the “profit plus cost”’ basis upon which the contractors are paid. Of 
course they will not do anything to keep costs down as long as their profits are 


assessed on the cost of the job they undertake. It is about time the Government knew 
. what these should cost, and high time they paid accordingly. | 


A woman in a shop made a characteristic remark about munition 


-workers—that they were drawing good money for doing nothing. A 
-. man in the shop, waiting to be served, took her up on this. He told how 


he’d worked for three years in a great Government factory, for a regular 
and moderate time-wage, and had now been invalided out permanently, | 


owing to the fumes. The woman apologized for her remarks, and said 


that she had heard about the high wages from someone else, who had 
probably got it wrong. But in the ordinary way such talk goes 
unchecked, as in the case of an optician who told how the average 
unskilled labourer in Wakefield (Yorks) earns £14 a week, and added 
‘IT shall be on 2s. a day in two months”. — 

This wage differential publicity, not based on an adequate back- 
ground context of averages, has contributed considerably to an 
unfavourable minority attitude towards war jobs. Even more, it has 
served as a contribution towards a demand for higher wage rates, and 
therefore as a help, even if a small one, in the pressure towards the very — 
phenomena which the publicity is describing. But among better-off 
people, the effect has been to increase demands for a standard wage 


policy, rather biased in favour of lowering the working-class wage level. 


Lady Londonderry, in a letter to The Times on January 31, ™ this . 


| eencteriatically, if confusedly: ~ 
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Sir,—Amidst all the welter of talk on greater output—Sir Walter Citrine’s 
pleadin gs to the trade unionists to refrain from strikes during this critical time; the 
pained surprise of many of the Russian delegates at the uneven production in man 
of the factories—surely it is time to ask “* Why is it there is so much confusion of thought 
on the part of our leaders?”’ As far as I am aware the only Member of Parliament who 
has had the courage to point out the root cause of the trouble is Mr. Shinwell, who 
more than once has asked the Government to face the basic cause of the trouble, the 
failure to grapple with the essential factor of a standardized wage. Those in control, 
of course, know far better than an outsider the very pernicious effect that the present 
system is having on all those engaged on the vital work of production, the importance 
of which is almost desperate today, as on an immediate further output the future and 
the fate of the British Empire depends. 

. It is high time the entire system of wages was taken in hand for both men 
and women and a fair and equitable standard was adopted in its place. Is it because 
those’ in authority are incompetent or because they are too timid? Why is it that our 
leaders mistrust the people, who have never yet failed to respond to the call of duty 
when the country and Empire are in danger? 


EprrH LONDONDERRY. 


Immediately beside this letter is another one, in the next column, 
from Mr. E. V. Andreae: 


Sir,—It would be a great help if the Government would decide whether or not the 
present shooting season 1s going to be extended to March 1 as it was last year. I find 
that there are many people who have taken shoots this year who would appreciate 
the extension, as the weather in many parts of England has prevented them from 


exercising their shooting rights, which at the present time must be considered a 
question of national importance. ..... 


Another aspect of the outsider criticism of war industry is illustrated 
in the present enquiry. People were asked whether or not they could 


suggest any changes that should be made within industry in order to. 


_ improve the situation. 
42% of those in industry suggested some change which they con- 


sidered would be helpful (the detailed nature of suggested 


changes will be considered in a later section); 
48°% of those not in industry suggested a change. 


The change most commonly suggested and easily heading the list 
of changes offered. spontaneously and without any sort of guidance 
from investigators was nationalization of industry. This was recom- 
mended twice as often by those outside war industry as it was by those 
inside it, although those in war industry naturally include a higher 
proportion of males (reserved jobs, highly skilled men, etc.) who have 
usually more definite opinions on such subjects, and many of whom are 
members of unions and of the Labour Party. 


(iu) Class Difference in Opinion on Industrial Efficiency 


The tendency for people not directly engaged in war production 
to be more critical of it than those who are so engaged to some extent 
corresponds with the tendency for criticism to be very appreciably 
higher among B (middle-class) people than among C (artisan), and D 
combi ied -acekin g). This tendency is found whether B class are in 
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firms engaged on war production or not. The sort of firm in which they 
work appears to be less important than the fact that they are on the 
Office side, not engaged in the manual processes of actual production. 
Simplifying the results into the same pattern as with the previous two 
group differences, we get: | : ; 
Percentage adopting this attitude 


Attitude among: 
B class Cclass Dclass 
/o 7o fo 
Industry efficient i 5 22 4 52 
Industry inefficient... :. 56 i 26 
Doubtful, etc. .. io e 22 15 22 


Here are some typical comments by B class people: 


‘“‘Not enough co-operation, and the Government should make further use of 
aliens.”’ (Clerical worker.) 
_ “Td like to see people who don’t understand their jobs thrown out and other put 
in.’ (Supervisor.) 
’ “They need trained efficient business men in places where there are inefficients.”’ 
(Accountant.) Cia 


**One thing is the hold-up between departments waiting for things to be sanctioned. 
There are far too many forms to fill in. Sometimes we spend half the week filling in 
forms that could all be swept away.” (Director’s secretary.) 


““We can do our best and throw out all those who don’t. The Government pays on 
production costs, which is all wrong. It pays a firm to employ more and take longer. 
and it holds up production.” (Production engineer.) 


‘They should pay these factories by results, not on timesheets.” (Shop Owner.) é 
‘‘ More research people ought to be employed; it saves in the long run.”’ (Engineering 
technician.) 


_ “In regard to industry, I think it would be a great help if the employees’ side had 
more say in the management side of affairs at the present time. There’s a lot of people 
in authority who know nothing about the matter at all.” (Traffic controller.) 


“Td like to see some effort being made to fit people in jobs they are suited to, and 
less determination to push them into jobs whether they are really wanted or not.”’ 


(Middle-class munitions conscript.) 

‘“*Men holding jobs they shouldn’t have through the usual friend in court—that 
is the main thing that wants changing.” (Valuer.) eee 
- Middle-class people* show one particular characteristic in their 
comments, well indicated in the above random selection of some of 
their typical remarks. They (A-B class) tend to be particularly 
conscious of supposed deficiencies. 

It seemed as if it might be illuminating to collect the opinion of 


middle-class people holding shares in Joint Stock Companies. A small — 


enquiry was therefore made among middle-class shareholders in 
London. The proportion dissatisfied with industrial efficiency was 
slightly higher than the general average for B class, though the study 


* Middle-class is being used to cover class in the economic sense, on the usual definition, i.e. A class 
over £10 a week; B class £4-£10; this being computed for present purposes on the basic wage, not 
the actual level of earning, on which some C class would now surpass the B level; see Section 
and for accepted class standards cf. The Home Market, edited by M. A. Abrams, Allen & Unwin, 


1939 edition. 
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was not sufficiently detailed to enable us to speak with any confidence 
on whether or not this difference was significant. An elderly man with 


holdings in Kensington housing property put the favourable view this 
way: 


_ “Pm really not in a position to judge. I am sure there have been a lot of difficulties 
and shortcomings, but I am confident they are doing what they can.” 


Unfavourable shareholder opinions included : 


“There's too much muddle. There should be proper overseers in the factories, not 
so much splitting up—one man in charge in each.”’ 


“From all one hears I think definitely not efficient. I’d like to see some really 
intelligent people take control.” 


“It can’t be working efficiently.” 


“*No, it’s not efficient. Technicians should have the management and it should be 
taken away from so-called business men.” 


The main point at this stage is that opinion of efficiency or inefficiency 
of industry is not necessarily based on knowledge, and that large 
numbers of people in all groups and at all levels of knowledge feel 
industry is inefficient. This extensive belief in inefficiency, most marked 
among the better educated, better off and most responsible sections of the 
community, is in itself a factor operating (if unchecked) towards further 
inefficiency, through a general feeling of dissatisfaction and distrust, a bad 
morale. Where this dissatisfaction is individual, uninformed and industrial 
unformed, it is not likely to have a constructive or creative effect, and is 
quite likely to have the opposite effect. Where it is related to the facts, 
and formulated into remedies and proposals, it can have a constructive 
and positive effect, provided the machinery for listening to these pro- 
posals is adequate and sympathetic; if it is inadequate and unsym- 
pathetic, the same constructive proposals, rejected or repressed, can 
naturally be focussed into violent antagonisms expressed in forms 


unrelated to the common interest (which is, at present, winning the 
war). 


(iv) Local Differences in Industrial Opinions 


The study made in the seven different areas (Section II) reveals con- 
siderable differences in opinion as regards efficiency in these areas. After 
the most careful study and analysis of the position in each area, we 
are of the opinion that these local differences in feeling on 
inefficiency are not due so much to any particular regional characteristic 
but are regionally rather fortuitous, in so far as they are mainly related 
to the local incidence of the following factors (among others): 


_1. The proportion of workers in the area engaged in war production. 
2. The individual war factories in the area, especially the big ones. 


3. The novelty of the war factories—where big new factories are set 
up they lead to especially large amounts of talk, rumour and 
possibly exaggeration. As one investigator remarked : 
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“You can tell when you’re getting near a Royal Ordnance 
Factory on a “bus, because the people start getting on and 
talking about the inefficiency around 20 miles away.’ 


4. The labour relations of the principal factories and the attitude of 

the management to the men, degree of mutual confidence between 
- them. 

5. Degree of union organization (still partly depending on pre-war 
work tradition of place), multiplied by the strength of Shop 
Steward movement, divided by the degree of Shop Steward 
control by permanent Union officials. 


6. Attitude (divided by ownership) of local press. 


7. The past tradition and relation of the factories involved, and 
especially the continuity or otherwise of employment and amount 
of unemployment. 


8. The degree of dilution, and the pre-war proportion of men and 
women, skilled and unskilled workers. 


There are local degrees of inefficiency feeling, but these may vary as 
much between two adjacent Midland towns as between places in 
Scotland and south-west England. That is to say, public opinion is 
distributed in erratic local pockets, not on broad geographical lines. 
The crucial factor is the presence in an area of one or more factories 
which are inefficient, or which experience serious hold-ups, or which 
have bad relations between management and workers—any one or all 
three of these in the same factory has a sort of rippling, stone thrown 
into a pool, effect. In the case of one north-western aircraft factory the 
most scandalous stories have spread almost across to the east coast. 
In the case of a northern shipyard, the wildest accusations about fifth 
column management have reached out to remote points (an investigator 
even picked up the story on the Mull of Kintyre), though this shipyard 
is actually doing a major job of production, with a management 
superior in many respects to several others in the vicinity (according to 
official informants); this management is very tough and antagonistic 
to its work force, and several strikes have occurred recently. 

Once started, inefficiency talk gathers like a snowball. Patriotic and 
careful citizens have had to repress a good deal of the gossip and rumour 
tendencies which are normal and respectable in peacetime, but propa- 
ganded as dangerous to wartime security and the national interest. It 
is perfectly respectable and has even lately become the ‘done thing’ 
to relay stories about industrial inefficiency. Such talk need not be 
extensive in quantity, a little of it fierce in quality goes a long way. The 
ideal atmosphere for a high degree of belief in industrial inefficiency is 
probably a small or medium sized town with a surrounding group of 

villages, a new factory, rapidly expanding and fully engaged on 
munitions, experiencing all the difficulties of expansion under war 
limitations of supply, labour force and transport, accentuated by the 
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sort of management which began to become rather familiar to us after 

the first couple of months of industrial study—the new management, | 
budded off from some big firm which had been asked by the Govern- 
ment to open a subsidiary factory away in the country, has seconded 
one or two of its less indispensable headquarters staff, recruited the 
rest as best they could (there is a severe shortage of competent 
managerial staff throughout the country), then left the subsidiary 
offshoot to run itself, sometimes almost literally leaving it to fend for 


— itself, like some illegitimate offspring of a Mayfair hostess’s unaccount- 
able provincial aberration. 


This can be further accentuated if the area has an industrial 
tradition of work now regarded as non-essential. This means the upset 
of the whole local background and standard, and the disarrangement 
of the accepted work and wage patterns. A personal account of this 
process comes from an observer living and working in a norther town, 
which before the war was a centre of the woollen industry. He writes: 


The staple trade of our town has been much reduced because of the war and many 
workers have had to transfer to munitions. The majority were reluctant to move, 
but there was no alternative. Many have to travel by ’bus or trains to their new 
employment so that their working day (inclusive of travelling time) 1s fourteen hours. 
Their home life 1s disrupted and leisure time practically nil. 


Workers who are periodically ‘released’ from the lotal industry complain that 


the Ministry of Labour officials are usually perplexed as to where to place them when 
interviewed. 


In consequence of these facts, the people concerned are rather bitter when they 
see waste and inefficiency in the factories. I frequently hear men and women talking 
about the hours they have to spending waiting for work. Those who are paid on time 
do not worry when receiving money for doing nothing, but others on piece-work 
complain loudly because they are paid a reduced rate for waiting time and it is not 
uncommon for men to wait almost half their working week. There are complaints 
about incompetent overlookers and inspectors who are paid high wages for doing 
very little indeed. Again, I hear workers talk about men who through influence 
obtain easy jobs with fairly high wages. One example—a publican was given a job 
at £4 per week for putting floor sweepings into an incinerator four times a day: 
there are many such examples. People say ‘What use is National Savings unless 
National Waste is remedied?’ Many now bring Russia into their conversation and 
ask what the gallant Russian people would think if they knew the industry was so 
mismanaged in Britain. 

_ There is a firm conviction that in Russia (and Germany) industry is far more 
efficiently organized than in our own country. This opinion makes people question 
our ability to win the war, because the train of catastrophies we have experienced is 
taken as Clear evidence of muddle, confusion and inefficiency throughout the whole 
of our administration. People are indignant because of the prolonged failure to apply 
a remedy to the obvious defects in production especially. Manufacturers are also 
disgruntled by the enormous quantity of ‘Red Tape’ and delay while waiting 
certificates before supplies can be obtained. They and the workers are upset by the 
time gap in the placings of contracts. The position is—a contract is given, when it 1S 
completed the manufacturer usually has to wait a few weeks before he receives 
another contract, whereas his machines could be kept going all the time if he was 
given a repeat order while the other contract was, say, 757 through. There is, aS you 
will gather, much acrimonious talk about the Government’ s industrial planning. 

All concerned are certain that industrial output could be increased by at least 
50% if there was efficient administration. — 


Nevertheless even in the most satisfied area, at least a third of people 
consider war industry more or less inefficient. In none of the areas 
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objectively studied by units of wholetime investigators was the 
inefficiency figure higher than a-half. The highest dissatisfaction 
in the seven study areas was found in Planetown, where it recently 
reached demonstration proportions—largely through a labour dispute 
in one medium-sized factory (Section IV). In one of the nearest in- 
dustrial centres, Midville, there is on the other hand the highest degree 
of satisfaction as regards war efficiency, largely owing to the fact that 
one concern dominates the district, has been there for many years with 
steady expansion, regularized work, and excellent labour relations. 
Here is the general conclusion of the unit working in Planetown, five 
investigators with access to every side of the local industrial effort : 


There is undoubtedly a great deal of dissatisfaction just now in Planetown, with 
the inefficiency and lack of organization, which are said to be holding up production. 
There are said to be two main reasons for this: the red tape and lack of co-operation 
between Government departments, and the continued inclination for the manage- 


ments to work for themselves and their own wishes rather than for the nation as a 
whole. 


The corresponding picture from Midville: 


There is little industrial grumbling and criticism here, though the question of 
wages is more often discussed. Wage rates are unusually low. Practicality, optimism 
and money-mindedness are combined with a stolid, rather rural mentality inherited 
from the place’s village past. The people are slow to take in questions and ideas, and 
to the outsider seem at first downright stupid. To find one’s way about in the town 
is a task of extraordinary complexity for such a smallish place. One can ask the way 
to a certain street (which in point of fact is perhaps 200 yards away) from six different 
residents, and get six entirely different replies, all wrong; or, more frequently, 
defeatism: “‘Byron Street? Oh, you can’t get to Byron Street. No, you can’t get to 
Byron Street from here’’—with a hopeless shake of the head. 3 

This slowness is more marked- among women than men. There seems to be 
altogether a more old-fashioned attitude towards women than there is in Loridon. 
Again and again we found housewives who had no idea of how much their husbands 
earned, or what kind of work they were doing. “You must ask my husband that”’, 
was a very frequent reply to almost any question. 

Air-raids are not a subject of much discussion. Midville has had very little 
bombing, and one did not hear anything like as many anecdotes about it as one did, 
e.g. in Planetown; nor is there the interest in shelters andA.R.P. 

Among women, there is a small amount of the “‘magic”’ attitude to the war that 
Ne found so marked in some places—a sort of wishful feeling that any miracle might 

appen: 
**Do you know, I wouldn’t be surprised at anythin g now. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the war ended tomorrow, I really wouldn’t. You have that feeling, don’t 
you, anything might happen. You just don’t know when you wake up in the 


morning, you just don’t know what will happen next. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if it was all over all of a sudden”’. 


Compare this account with Oldville, not nearly so highly indus- 
trialized, still an old rural town, although war factories have gradually 


crept around (the same unit of investigators studied this place as. 
studied the previous one): 


On the whole, there is very little interest in war news here. Practically no spon- 
taneous conversation about the war situation was heard. The only talk topic, apart 
of course from rationing and food supplies that seemed to raise any interest was that 
of air-raids. Although the town has had very few bombs, people seem rather worried 
by the possibility. This feeling of apprehension was largely the result of the town’s 


second-hand experience of the blitz on another town, wh ich swa vamped the distri ict 
with evacuees. 
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There aré not many fi actories in the town itself, and the inhabitants strongly 
repudiate the suggestion that it is ‘an industrial town’. Nor has there been any special 
recruiting drive to get women for such factories as there are. Thus the women have 
béen influenced only by the general national propaganda about war work, and by 
their own personal interests. With the exception of a few (mainly B class) women 
who went in for definitely patriotic motives, the usual incentive is almost ne 
the money to be earned, at least superficially. 


Among actual workers in the factories, grumbles were neither many nor serious.. 
The ones most often heard were about canteens, and transport facilities ; practically 
nothing spontaneous about either wages or hours. 


There are, however, many rumours about other factories than that in which the 
person himself (or herself ) 1s working ; rumours of mismanagement stoppages, short 
time, etc., etc., in Liverpool, in Birmin gham—in any place other than Oldville. Only 
a few were heard to complain of any similar wastage in their own factory. 


Difficulty of getting jobs is also mentioned—but again only about 
other people: 


“*¥ don’t think there is all this: need for women in war work. I was in the Post Office 
the other day and two: girls were taking out savings stamps—they seemed awfully 
ashamed, but they were telling the man their landlady had to be paid—they’d been 
sent for, and they'd been here two weeks and had no job. °, 


An interesting general picture of the industrial atmosphere in ence 
area, a northern town which has received many new industries since 
_ the war, is given in a report from a voluntary observer, himself workin 
in a factory engaged on aircraft components: 


Messrs. A are doing some Government work, and so far as I know the relations 
have been very good between firm and employees. 

Messrs. B are similarly situated. Both these firms have always been 100% union 
works. 


Messrs. C too, seem to be running very smoothly, probably owing to the fact 
that their personnel is almost entirely made up of employees evacuated from their 
own works near London. At one time there was a certain amount of delay owing to 
lack of material. I was told some time ago of a case of employees being kept waiting 
all day for work on this account and in the evening having to work overtime to make 
up for time lost. Messrs. D too, seem to be running smoothly, as far as I know, 
although here several local men, new to engineering, seem to be earning more than 
bona fide workers in other factories. 


The conditions at E seem to be much more unsatisfactory. This is an entirely new 
works, built since the war. The personnel has been largely imported into the town 
under Government auspices. These are in the main a very low-grade type of men. 
They are extremists in every way and have definitely not made a good impression, 
There have been many cases of bad behaviour in their billets. Drunkenness, uncleanli- 
ness, grumbling, etc. I know of one hard-working woman who did her best for two 
of these hefty young Welshmen. They refused disdainfully her well-prepared meals 
and were so objectionable that she asked the authorities to move them. Her husband 
is in the Army. Her observations have been very bitter. At the works there have been 
many cases of Absenteeism. At Christmas many went home to Wales and stayed for 
a week. I think they were prosecuted but I cannot confirm this yet. There has been 
much evading fire-watching by these men, and for this several were fined. The work 
is highly paid, although arduous and dirty. Some of the locals too are none too 
energetic at this place. I heard a labourer talking in a bus this week. He was a single 
man about 25 years old. He complained of low wages. When he was pressed 
further, he said he only got about £4 a week, after all deductions had been 
— This seems to work out at about £7 a week. And a soldier gets 2s. 3d. per day; 
pius Keep. = 


I myself am dnmatareed at the F works, a audinueciond place employing about 
450 people, including 50 women. 


This factory has recently become practically 100% trade unionist. The management 
has always paid trade union rates, though keeping it an open shop, which it still is. A 
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few months back there was considerable dissatisfaction over wages here as compared 
with the other local firms. Several men left to go to them. The men wanted more 
money, and after some negotiation the management introduced a system of bonus 
payments. This seems to have satisfied the men in the main, though minor complaints 
still arise. The system is worked as follows. The management set a datum figure of 
production per week for each department. All production over and above this figure 
is shared among the men concerned, according to their grades. Tool-room men— 
highly-skilled men are in a special category with a fixed wage rate—the highest of all. 

These men receive under the agreement never less than 12s..6d. per week: over the 
ordinary fitters and machinists. So, if the fitting shop bonus is a certain figure, the 
wages of the tool-room are made up to remain at that figure above it. This has caused 
some dissatisfaction too. On the whole it is working pretty well. The other depart- 
ments are similarly run. Some weeks the bonus has been as much as £3, bringing 
an average wage to about £8. 

There are practically no new women employees except a few in the sorting depart- 
ment; these seem to work well but are not willing to put up with much. During the 
recent cold snap they went home in a body because the works were too cold. This the 
management has tried to remedy. 

From my own point of view there seems a good deal lacking in the spirit among 
the men here. As an old soldier I consider most of them very selfish. I also am 
wondering how things will develop after the war. It seems to me that the management 
have had to make all the concessions. There is certainly increased production, which 
is the main consideration in wartime, but what of the future. 

During the recent negotiations the management have had to produce all the books 
giving their recent profits and have had to disclose to the Shop Stewards practically 
the whole of their business plans, etc. I know that a Shop Steward approached a 
foreman and asked for a certain batch of components to be done by a machinist. 
The foreman objected as he had another job for the man. However the Steward 
insisted on the grounds that the bonus would suffer if these parts were not pushed 
through. Is the shop to be run by the foreman or the Shop Steward? This to me 
forecasts great difficulties in the future. 

There is undoubtedly a great and ignorant prejudice among the workers against 
what is termed ‘the old school tie’. This bunkum, obtained largely from certain 
papers and trashy comedians on the wireless and stage, seems to have raised con- 
siderable class prejudice. There is, too, far too much pro-Russian sentiment. Not 
praise for that nation’s great war effort alone, but talk about close co-operation in 
everything. Again, this seems to come from certain newspapers. Very few seem to 
think for themselves. These are my own personal views of course. In general there 
seems far too much of making as much as possible out of the war. Perhaps I am too 
severe, but I do not think so. There are certainly far too many young men of 21-25 
years employed here. Any woman could be taught their jobs in a month. There is 
still considerable shortage of materials and too many delays from this cause. There 
is far too much red-tape in getting permits for materials, though there is some 
improvement lately. Judging by conditions here the war will not be won without 
drastic speeding up somewhere. 


(v) Age Differences in Industrial apes, and Continuity 
of Employment 


Age differences are not noticeable, except that older people are 
inclined to be more cautious about making any definite statement on 
the efficiency or inefficiency of industry, and younger people give a 
slightly higher vote towards efficiency. The differences are hardly 
significant, however, in the present enquiry. 

A factor which may have a good deal more e importance than ape is 
length of service in the particular industrial unit. Continuity of employ- 
ment in the same firm is a major factor in the workers’ morale, and one 
of the really important influences in industrial efficiency or inefficiency 
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(see Sections XLIII and L). In order to get some angle on this, we 
obtained from a largish London factory, lists of their employees who 
had been in the firm’s employ continuously for over five years, and for 
under twelve months. Equal numbers of each group and of both sexes 
were interviewed at their home addresses in such a way that they had no 
idea they were being particularly selected or that the interviewers knew 
they had any association with this firm. The firm is an old one, with a 
tradition of continuous employment and good labour conditions. 
There is, for instance, an excellent canteen, and a well-established 
Works Council which gives satisfaction to men and management, and 
deals with everything from production bottlenecks and supply difficul- 
ties to lateness and lavatories. The tentative results of this study, which 
is continuing, can be summed up as follows: 


The aim of the investigation was to determine how far length of 
service was an appreciable factor in opinion on industrial questions 
as compared with those recruited into the factory since the war and 
probably for the duration only. . 

There was a very definite tendency for the ‘new’ group to be more 
apathetic and dissatisfied than the old. There was a much higher 
proportion of ‘don’t knows’ among the ‘new’ group, people without 
any opinion on subjects concerned with their work. 

The old employees showed a high degree of satisfaction with their 
present jobs, the ones who’d been taken on in recent months did not. 
The latter group tended to know and care less whether or not the 
job was an important one in the war effort. 

The *new’ group was also much less anxious to stay on 1n the same 
job after the war. Most of them wanted to return to their pre-war — 
jobs, such as street-trading, tailoring, shop-work. 

The ‘new’ group showed much less interest than the old on the 

subject of industrial efficiency. The particular firm was generally 

stated to be efficient (it is engaged on the product of certain funda- 
mental materials of aerial and land warfare), while feeling on the 
efficiency of war production as a whole followed the general lines 
already described. 

All through, the new group showed not only less feeling of 
belonging to the industry, but much less. Some of them clearly do not 
care a hoot about the job or the firm or the work. They have in no 
sense been inspired by it, nor have they taken on the positive morale 
of the older workers. 


The wider implications of the relative apathy of the new workers, 
and its bearing on production, will be discussed later. In the meanwhile, 
it should be noted that this particular factory is doing work which does 
not immediately and obviously /ook like war work, because they are 
making primary munitions products, not any finished offensive or 
defensive weapon. 
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(vi) Other Differences, and Summary so Far 


There are some other differences of a more complicated nature, 
which can be mentioned here, and referred to again more fully where 
relevant later : 


1. Among C and D class, whet wage rates are correlated with attitude to efficiency, 
a positive correlation is found with those having lower wage rates and a feeling 
that industry is inefficient. This is partly, but not wholly, due to the fact that 
workers in non-war industries tend to average lower wages (Section XXIX), to 
be more critical irrespective of wages (see above), and to work shorter hours 
(below and Section XXVIII). 


2. Workers who felt that their hours of work were too long tended to think that 
industry is more efficient than those who thought their hours of work were too 
short. Those thinking the hours of work too short definitely inclined to be particu- 
larly critical of industrial efficiency, whatever sort of work they were doing (the 
effect of long and short hours is discussed in Sections XXVIII and XXX). 


The following table expresses this simply for all classes: 
| Percentage with this feeling 
who think war industry is: 


Feeling about hours worked —"  % 
Hours too long .. ee 7 - 27 ( 
Hours not enough i es oi 4 14 
Hours about right <3 a oy 65 70 
Don’t know ba a 4 6 


3. Those thinking the profits wade by feos engaged in war industry are too high, 
tend to think that war industry is less efficient than those who think employers’ 
profits are about right, or who have no definite opinion on the subject (only 

2% think employers’ profits are too low, see Section XLI). This difference is a 
marked one, there being a strong correlation between thinking industry is 
inefficient and thinking employers make too much profit. 


4. Those thinking industry efficient tend also to think that workers have about the 
right amount of say in its working, whereas those who think industry is 


inefficient tend especially to stress. the need for a workers’ say in management 
(cf. Section XLV). | | 


All these correlated attitudes have a quite simple basis: widespread 
feeling of war production inefficiency, especially among men, B class, 
and those not personally engaged in war production, but also among 
large sections of all classes, ages, groups, jobs. We have already suggested 
that one important foundation to much of this criticism is a feeling of 
frustration, easily leading to fury, at any sort of delay or apparent delay 
in steps necessary toward winning the war. Whether or not people are en- 
gaged in war production, they can equally share this feeling, especially 
if they are working short hours, or if they feel employers are doing too 
well out of the war and that workers are not doing as well as they 
should. The above four points are all reflections of this consistent atti- 
tude, based on the workers’ ways of estimating effort, efficiency and 
purpose. We must now consider how these ideas of efficiency and ineffici- 
ency have been affected from outside, influenced and sanctioned by public 
statements and propaganda. Having thus seen the pressures at work out- 
side the field of personal experience (Section V1) we can get to the bottom 
of the cross accusations and scape-goating going on in industry and the 
important cumulative effects this is having on war production. 
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VI. Propaganda Around the Word Efficiency 


_ There are, then, reasonable grounds for suggesting that however 
much efficiency and inefficiency there really is in war industry (see next 
Section), there is a large amount of feeling of inefficiency, and this 
feeling may be highest among those not themselves engaged in the main 
activities of war production. It is clear, therefore, that at least an 
appreciable proportion of the talk about industrial inefficiency is 
strictly speaking ‘uninformed’. It was equally clear, during the investi- 
gation, that much of the uninformed side of public opinion on this 
matter has been influenced by statements from sources which 
uninformed people consider informed. The principal sources of this 
sort are naturally the public and private statements of those themselves 
engaged in war industry. But, as we have seen, many of these state- 

ments, indeed the general balance of such statements, is weighted in the 
_ direction of efficiency rather than inefficiency, if we take the general 
average of industrial workers. This does not mean, necessarily, that 
industry is by that much more efficient than others believe. It does 
mean that a large number of those actually engaged in war industry 
are less dissatisfied than one would gather from published opinion. 
It does mean that in the limited study areas, which include examples 
of all the main war industries, and of every size of production unit, a 
plebiscite along normal democratic lines would not automatically have 
given a clear majority vote to. the critics of war industry, especially 
from those doing the producing. On the one hand, it could be said that 
the non-critics were, those too easily satisfied with our war effort or not 
fully aware of the seriousness of the situation. On the other hand it 
could be said that the critics were insufficiently aware of the full facts 
and difficulties. As in all aspects of human behaviour, fact and feeling 
are inextricably intertwined ; a small fact can start a big feeling, which 
in turn switches back on fact and changes the original situation. This 
is particularly likely to happen where a feeling, even if held by a very 
small minority, is expressed strongly and widely and repeatedly, and 
strikes a chord in the public mood though not necessary a chord at 
first connected with this particular subject. This is more likely to occur 
and develop if no serious attempt is made to state the other side of the 
case equally strongly, clearly and widely. As the momentum of the 
antagonistic opinion increases and expands, it becomes not only 
absolutely but cumulatively a bigger task to state the other side, which 
was not clearly stated in the beginning, so that there is no clear starting 
point to the argument, no definitive fundamental basis to the con- 
troversy. . 

Thus, where controversy has gathered a somewhat one-sided 
momentum, it is exceptionally difficult to find out exactly what is what. 
In the present case, very much this sort of thing has happened. And the 
Winter’s snowball gathers momentum as it runs down into a mudball — 
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of Spring. The critics of industrial efficiency have stated their case with 
perhaps ten-times the strength and frequency of those who consider the 
situation more or less satisfactory. One source of critical propaganda, in 
particular, has had a very widespread effect. We refer to the meetings of 
shop stewards, and particularly the meeting at the Stoll Theatre on 
October 19th, when 1,237 delegates expressed a ‘“‘unanimous con- 
demnation” of present war production methods. To quote from the 
introduction to this meeting’s report (Arms and the Men, Shop 
Stewards’ National Council, 1941): 

. . . Lhe most significant conference of trade unionists ever held in this country. 
No history of Britain will be written without giving a proud place to this great 
conference which marks a turning point in the whole war effort. . . . They came to 
this conference because arms workers are deeply concerned with the serious develop- 
ments of our Far Eastern Front at the gates of Moscow, for they realize that it is 
not only the Soviet Union that ts in peril, but this country, and indeed the whole of 


humanity, whose future is at stake. Indeed, so concerned were they that many 
delegates raised the question of the opening of a Second Front. 


This sense of urgency dominated the discussions, notable for the realistic manner 
in which most delegates faced up to this most difficult question. | 
This meeting was cleverly and effectively publicized, received 
exceptionally wide press reporting, and set the ball rolling for a steady 
stream of press reports of cases of industrial inefficiency, without any 
corresponding stream, or even trickle, of press reports of industrial 
efficiency, good jobs of work done, etc. As the report of the meeting 
remarks: 
Proposals for ending bottlenecks, for ending the scandalous waste of idle man- 
power and machines, for increasing material supplies, for improving efficiency so 
that we may speedily reach the 100% utilization of the country’s vast resources, were 


made and will be found embodied in the body of this report, and in the points for 


a memorandum for which the Government Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture has asked. 


This historic conference has been widely reported in the press. Editors of such 


ee newspapers as The Times have caused leading articles to be published in 
eir columns. 


Shop Steward Literature 


A close study of the twenty-two closely printed pages of the verbatim 
report of this meeting shows many of the sort of examples of inefficiency 
which any investigator will collect, at the present time (see Section III). - 
There are many constructive suggestions, yet running all through there 
is a less general and generous attitude, expressed in some form or 
another by most of the delegates who spoke; for instance, Brother 
Kennedy, Liverpool Aero-works : 

It is possibly quite revolutionary in character, because we are going to deal with 


the question of production not from a managerial or employees’ viewpoint, but from 


the viewpoint of 100% production, so that we may be able to save the Merseyside 
from the blitz that would follow if Russia is defeated. | 


Or: 


This week we found that the management were very nast y to the Shop Stewards, 
so we called a stoppage for an hour ; that stoppage was 100% including the inspection, 
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timekeepers and progress, showing quite plainly that if the Shop Stewards get 
cracking on the job and are really able to organize and discipline the employees as 
well as the management, we will get somewhere with the war effort. 

I want to say that our Management have learned their lesson, and are kind to us 
now 


And here is Brother Stewart, a Clydeside shipyard worker : 


_My men have come to me on inmumerable occasions to support actual fights with 
the Management and let them get on with the job. 
Well, I would like to say that we have tackled these questions and we have been 
able to force wage increases. Of course everyone realizes it isa national question and 
the Shop Stewards are impeded in the wages question. We have approached the 
General Management of our firm who has endorsed our ideas and that income tax 
should be relieved from overtime.’ 


And this from a Shop Steward in a Gloucester aircraft factory: 


Finding that in our case production was held up chiefly due to the fear of risking 
piecework rates and the fact that a new job was not fully priced, we decided to set up. 
a Production Committée in order to get maximum output. This had the official 
sanction of the District Committee of the Union and has since been recognized by the 
Management. — 

This first meeting was held and a guarantee was given that prices once set would 
not be cut. That in the words of the Management, ‘The Sky’s the limit”. So we have 
succeeded in this way of removing at least one serious bar to maximum output. 

It is proposed to consider at the next meeting the question of a bonus for non-. 
productive workers in order to increase their incentive to work. 

With the permission of the Management Shop Stewards have been granted 
full-time waiting cards while the matter of fixing piecework prices on new jobs is 
thrashed out with the rate fixers. 


Many other examples could be given, but only two other points need 
be made at present—we are stressing this meeting, because we can trace 
much popular dissatisfaction to the publicity givén to cases raised at 
this and subsequent Shop Stewards’ meetings, and to the other activities 
of the Shop Stewards’ National Council. It should be remembered 
that these meetings are not official Trades Union meetings, indeed a 
number of unions are strongly hostile to what they allege is the getting 
together of people without any responsibility or any accepted frame- 
work of negotiation, in a ‘‘ National Council”, which is self-appointed 
and allegedly run by Communists (see Section XIV).* 


* A typical comment, from a by no means ‘‘conservative”’ union, is given in the November issue of 
the Electrical Trades Journal (p. 254) by E. W. Bussey, new general secretary of Electrical Trades Union, 
of which the journal is the official organ: 


To invest the Shop Stewards’ organization with the functions of the national body is not to render 
the best service either to the Trade Union Movement or the country. Such actions are likely to cause 
dissension and disruption and, if persisted in, may seriously interfere with the efficiency of production. 

Production will best be speeded up by the Shop Stewards remaining loyal to the National Organ- 
ization, by confining their actrivties to their legitimate functions, and by co-operating at all times 
with their District, Area, and General Office Officials. Machinery to co-ordinate the national effort 
in the present mighty arms drive is already established. There is no need, at this juncture, for the 
creation of further national movements, which will only clash with existing organization.’ 


ee th a journal circulating among managements, discusses the movement from another angle 
(October : 


The meeting of shop stewards belonging to various trades engaged in armaments production, 
which was held in the Stoll Picture Theatre in Kingsway on Sunday last, has drawn pointed attention 
to a movement of which the general public has been only vaguely aware hitherto; and the refusal 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union to countenance the activities of those shop stewards who 
claimed to attend on behalf of men in the trades covered by the A.E.U. sufficiently indicates the 
attitude of official trade unionism towards this very widespread development in modern industry. 
The extent to which shop stewards may be regarded as truly representative of the men whom they 
profess to represent differs widely, but there is no doubt that, in many works, their growing power is 
viewed with distrust by the more sober-minded of their fellow-workpeople, who would prefer that the 
regular trade-union officials should act as their spokesmen when necessary, rather than these unofiicial 
“delegates” who, while claiming to be appointed by the employees in particular shops, often owe 


(Continued at foot of paze 52) 
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The first point is that the original meeting sent a resolution to the 
Prime Minister which bluntly stated : 


‘‘This National Conference demands the opening up of a Western 
Front against Hitler as quickly as possible.” 


The second point: In the summary of 29 items which the Conference 
decided to press two are given priority of emphasis, and the heavy 
black type which is denied to points about Russia, a general plan, etc. 


Piece-rates and bonus earnings not to be cut, as fear of this 
is the greatest single obstacle to increased production. 


Equal pay for equal work to be enforced. 


Important these points are, but they are perhaps elevated to this 
degree of importance by especially conscious minorities. _ 

It should also be noted that among these 29 points, there is no 
suggestion that anything more of any sort is anywhere demanded of 
the worker, though there are strongly-worded accusations of managerial 
inefficiency, bad layout of machines, bad planning of operations, bad 
transport, bad billeting, “‘scandalously bad” working conditions, bad 
canteens, and so on. : 


Press Reaction — 


The press has given currency to these and subsequent meetings, or 
_ rather it has given gurrency to the “‘newsy”’ anecdotes of inefficiency 
and frustration which delegates have recounted. Beaverbrook’s choice 
of the Shop Stewards (not the direct Union officials) to address at 
his Manchester and Glasgow meetings strengthened the prestige of 
such meetings and gave them a newspaper proprietor’s Ministerial 
sanction. It is difficult for the newspapers to assess how much value 
should be attached to such statements, should they happen to be con- 
cerned with the value that should be attached (for the principle of print- 
ing anything that is news, irrespective of accuracy and effect, is still a 
feature of most press policy). Not all papers now have full-time 
Industrial Correspondents who are in close touch with the industrial 
situation on the workers’ side. And the official attitude of great dis- 
cretion, even secrecy, about some of the. most elementary and 
unimportant aspects of production both irritates the journalist and 
assists the critic. In the ordinary way, a press campaign does not change 
public opinion. But where a press campaign touches on a feeling that 
already exists, it can sanction and modify private opinion and bring it 
up into public opinion quite rapidly. People are very ready at 
present to react to anything that seems to suggest any hold-up in 


their positions to their own assertiveness. The movement had its beginning in dissatisfaction with the 
unavoidably slow pace negotiations carried out by established channels linking the trade organ- 
izations with those of the employers, and a desire to expedite them by more direct action; but any 
successful application of the method necessarily undermined the authority of the unions and reduced 
the possibility of employing the agreed mode of procedure effectively on future occasions. 


Shop Stewards have, of course, a recognised function within the framework of most Unions. 
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getting the war won and finished with. Here we may quote from the 
summary of one of the key persons who worked throughout this 


investigation and assisted in analysing a good deal of the fieldwork 
material in preparation for this report. She writes: 


People seem very conscious of inefficiency in industry—even those 
working in non-industrial jobs, and who have no connection with 
industrial workers. The prolonged press campaign on the subject 
seems to have sunk in deeply; and people seem to have retentive 

-memories for anecdotes by their friends about industrial inefficiency. 
Thus a number of people answered that things were all right in their 
- jobs. Symptomatic of the same thing was the amount of rather glib 
talk about “‘nationalisation”’. Investigators often got the impression 
that the word was being used simply as an often heard and read 


phrase, rather than as describing a personal, thought-out opinion 
on the part of the speaker.. 


Most of the investigators engaged in this research have undertaken 
studies in the past on a wide range of problems. We do not recall one 
where there was so much of this “‘impersonal” yet strong opinion, about 
a subject. We have already indicated other sources of typical propa- 
ganda, such as that from the T.U.C., and that from industrialists, 
most prominent of whom has been Mr. Gordon England. In this 
latter case, again, a number of dissatisfied industrialists have spoken 
out, but the relatively satisfied (a considerable proportion in our experi- 
ence during this investigation) have remained practically mute. In effect, 
there have been only two important sources of favourable production 
propaganda: (i) the propaganda of an event (e.g. the calling up of 


women) ; (11) the propaganda of a single person, Lord Beaverbrook, up 
to recently. 


VII. Impact of Events on Industrial Effort 


A few comments of those affected by propaganda of type (i) above 
will show how it has worked: 


“It’s a bit queer, you know. You read of these places where they haven’t enough 
to do and then they keep on calling up more and more people. They might let us 
have some on the railways, we’re always full of work these days.” (Stationmaster.) 


“I hear they are proposing to call up 50,000 girls a week in the New Year so they 
must be proposing to hurry things up.” (Clerk. ) 


“It ought to be all right the way they’re loading women into works.”’ (Housewife.) 


‘‘What I should like to know is how they keep on calling up more and more of us 
girls. I will have to go soon now, otherwise I will get no choice, and there are all 
these articles saying that half the time they haven’t enough work to do. They must 
be in a pretty mess at the Labour Ministry!”’ (Shopgirl.) 


The continuous pressure on man and woman power has made people 
feel that a good deal must be being done in the essential industries. This 
is a form of belief which survives through shocks and rumours, because 
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it is something simple, elementary, if so many more people are wanted, 
so much more is being done. Associated propaganda of events does not 
survive so well, because based on events which alter. For instance, up 
until late January, another strong reason for believing war production 
efficient was the success we had in Libya. This was accepted as the 
first satisfying result of our war production effort, and at first our 
retreat in Malaya was equally accepted as the necessary corollary of 
advance in Libya. When we began to retreat again in Libya, satis- 
faction rapidly dwindled away. It had been most precisely built up into 
confidence, and linked to the success of our new production of tanks, 
etc., by home propagandists from the Prime Minister downwards. As 
Mr. Churchill said at the beginning of the campaign, in his message read 
to all ranks of the three Services at zero hour, November 18th: 


For the first time British and Empire troops will meet the Germans with an ample 
equipment in modern weapons of all kinds. 

The battle itself will affect the whole course of the war. Now is the time to strike 
the hardest blow yet struck for final Victory, Home and Freedom. 

The Desert Army may add a page to history which will rank with Blenheim and 
with Waterloo. The eyes of all nations are upon you. All our hearts are with you. 
May God uphold the right. 


Mr. Churchill developed this theme of the parallel with Blenheim 
(where his ancestor did so well) and Waterloo in a House of Commons 
speech on November 20, but this time the analogy was marine: 


- The conditions are in many respects like those of sea warfare. 

The principal units involved keep wireless silence while preparing or making their 
rapid and extensive movements. The encounter when it is achieved is like the clash 
of fleets or flotillas, and, as in a sea battle, all may be swept one way or the other 
in the course of perhaps two hours. 


Popular Over-Expectation 


As the big majority of people in this country have high confidence 
in Mr. Churchill’s predictions and estimates of war, they were keyed up 
to short, decisive battle within a short time. They looked to it with 
confidence, as the flower of eighteen months’ production effort, rein- 
forced by the Prime Minister’s stress on this aspect in the same speech : 


This offensive has been long and elaborately planned, and we have waited for 
nearly five months so that our Army shall be well equipped with all those weapons 
that have made their mark in this new war. . . . The Desert Army is now favourably 
situated for a trial of strength. 


To this leadership, all the opinion-influencing channels in Britain 
responded with:a flood of optimism at the probability of our at last 
winning a major land battle against the Germans, after more than two 
years of war. The principal organ of Lord Beaverbrook, Minister .of 
Supply at the time, struck the note in the issue of November 21, with 
great banner headlines: 


NOW WE STRIKE—A BLOW FOR VICTORY, HOME AND 
WE’RE GOING STRONG 
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Next day’s headline announced : 
ROMMEL SURROUNDED | 


quoting the Cairo Military spokesman who “ gave out the tremendous 
news that General Rommel’s tank forces in Libya are surrounded, 
broken into two groups, they are trying desperately to break out.” 
Next day: 


600 PANZERS SMASHED AND REST TRAPPED 


While the Express military reporter, writing on the front page on the 
same day proclaimed, in huge type: 


We have broken Rommel’s power 


The Express is one of the more excitable of the national dailies, but 
the same could not be said of the News Chronicle, which until very 
recently was managed by Sir Walter Layton, No. 1 to Beaverbrook in 
the Ministry of Supply. On November 22, the News Chronicle declared 
that half Rommel’s panzer force had already been wiped out. On 
November 24 the News Chronicle’s main item contained this comment: 


‘*The Germans are fighting desperately. Theoretically, they may be 
able to get away, though not without severe fighting.” 


The News Chronicle especially stressed our air and tank superiority. It 
is unnecessary to elaborate on the mass of such items which flooded 
every opinion-forming channel during November—December. 

Few things have affected Britain’s confidence in our war industry 
more than our no doubt temporary setback in Libya, after such a 
triumphant verbal beginning. Much of this morale effect could have 
been avoided. Even an amateur psychologist knows what happens if you 
tell a person something is going to be very nice, and it turns out very 
nasty. The effect is much more depressing than if you tell them some- 
thing is going to be nasty and it is. If you tell them it’s goin g to be very 
nasty, then everything that happens which isn’t nasty is nice, is net gain ; 
is a contribution to a cheerfulness based on caution and not on over- 
confidence. The peak days of our war effort (so far) are often rather 
nostalgically referred to as ‘‘after Dunkirk”’. In times of crisis the nation 
is often urged to get back “‘the Dunkirk spirit”’. » 


Dunkirk Nostalgia 


What was special about Dunkirk? Simply this. Here was the time 
when people expected a very great disaster. The disaster was great, 
but not so great as had been expected. The consequent relief at the 
disaster being less great than had been expected liberated a dynamic 
energising effect in a forward, urgent, realistic way. 

Unfortunately for our war effort, no one was responsible for 
thinking out a continuous morale policy. The Dunkirk spirit was 
allowed to shoot through the normal trajectory of over-effort and 
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subsequent fatigue, both physical and psychological. Instead of keeping 
up a steady optimum, people were allowed to descend from the peak of 
furious endeavour without being guided on to any plateau. Since then, 

the various organs for leading public opinion have demanded periodic 
peaks. The normal human mind is not adjusted to a peak-to-peak effort, 

or to a day-to-day excitement such as that which satisfies those con- 
cerned with comment and criticism of each day’s events (e.g. M.P.s, 
leader writers, B.B.C. News staff). The latter’s approach to the 
former—the ordinary working people, most of whom left school at 
fourteen and many of whom do not read any newspaper or listen to 
the radio—is well illustrated by an caitorial | in the Evening Standard on 
February 10: 


~The news from the Pacific has made sad reading. It has not stirred the country to 
the highest peak of exertion, as it should have done. Britain. rose with a new energy 
after Dunkirk ; our own coasts were threatened. We should not be any less conscious 
of the near peril now. 


But Dunkirk was a defeat turned into comparative success, simply 
because the people expected a worse disaster. Singapore and Java are 
very much parallel defeats, but ones for which people have not been 
mentally prepared, and which anyway takes on a different complexion 
as part in a series from Dunkirk, Greece, Crete and Libya. Curiously 
enough, on the very next day the editor of the Evening Standard wrote 
about Sir Stafford Cripps’s broadcast, and he suggested that everyone 
could and should make an extra war effort. Wrote Mr. Frank Owen: | 


_ But Cripps had better get off that “‘It-All-Depends-On-You”’ theme. Because really 
it doesn’t. Andrew Duncan, who is a hard-headed. man and the best President of the 
Board of Trade for twenty years, told me the other day that he reckoned that British 
workpeople were just about stretched to the limit. The Industrial Health Board 
confirms that view. | 


It is interesting that Sir Andrew, now the hard-headed Minister of 
Supply, should have told Mr. Owen this, and that the Industrial Health 
Research Board (Mr. Owen has the title wrong) should be quoted’ in 
support. The report to which Mr. Owen refers is only their second since 
the beginning of the war (“‘Hours of Work, Lost Time and Labour 
_Wastage”, H.M. Stationery Office, February 1942, which will be 
referred to more fully in later Sections), does not in fact confirm that 
view, though it does not directly discuss it. The Industrial Health 
Research Board, an official authoritative body with high scientific 
status and of course strictly non-political, analysed statistical. work 
returns from fifty factories. In passing, it throws light at several points 
on the beliefs of highly influential ‘opinion formers”, and these 
points should be noted here, firstly because (as we shall see later) 
the important scientific findings about industrial output are. being 
largely ignored in industry (only industrialists consider. it compli- 
mentary to be called hard-headed), and secondly because those who do 
take any notice often unwittingly distort the findings to Support — | 
opinions. In one factory the Board describes : 
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The decrease in hourly and weekly output which began about the middle of January 
was due mainly to the dislocation of production caused by the introduction of a new 
type of operation. In addition to the mechanical difficulties arising from this change, 
the men were dissatisfied with the new rate of payment. It was also suggested that 
the Income Tax deductions, which began in January and were based on a period of 
higher earnings, contributed to the dissatisfaction. 


Again, describing the situation where two hundred workmen in a 
munitions factory were for a time working inadequately, the report 
Says: 


At the end of May, the men were told “The sky’s the limit and whatever happens 
we won *t cut your rates”’. They accordingly took off the brakes and let themselves go. 


In another munitions factory a decrease in output began i in October 
1940, and continued thus until early in 1941. Then the Minister of 
Labour appealed for more production again, with the promise that 
wage rates would not be cut. According to the Board’s report, which 


is supported by detailed statistics, the effect was immediately visible in 
terms of production : 


The piece-rates for this job were at first temporary, but in January they were made 
permanent and consequently unalterable. That the men had much in reserve was 
shown not only by the marked increase in the rate of working in February and 
‘March, but also by the notable spurt in the week ending 14th December, which was 
the last chance to earn a little extra money before the Christmas holiday. A similar 
spurt occurred before the Easter holidays in April. It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the men in this group, like those in Group B, were working at a com- 
paratively easy pace before the speed-up at the end of May, 1940. Apparently, they 
were not fully extended until the fear of wage cuts was removed in February, 1941. 


Crises of Complacency 


{t is worth being clear about this: considerable proportions of the 
people engaged in industry are, for a variety of reasons which from 
their point of view appear perfectly legitimate and sound, working 
without especial enthusiasm or pressure. We shall presently examine 
these factors, some of which have already been indicated: in quoting the 
demands of the Shop Stewards’ National Council (Section VI). All 
citizens are likely to be affected by the propaganda of events. A popula- 
tion crawling up a peak, sliding down into a valley, up again, down ~ 
again, does not—to put it crudely—know where it is and where it’s 
going. The industrial population of Great Britain is slowly but per- 
ceptibly reaching that stage, when influences, ideas and events which 
may seem trivial, illogical or selfish to the well-informed, the leader or 
the leader writer, sway people quite suddenly and seriously in one 
direction or another. 

A hundred years from now few problems might puzzle the Mewatie 
more than the problem of how, in crisis after crisis, event after event, 
Britain’s official spokesmen, ministers, communiques, press and radio, 
combined to give an invariably cheerful and fully encouraging picture 
of what was occurring and about to occur. Of how the guts and the 
intelligence of the public was under-estimated, month after month and 
year after year. Of how the leaders of opinion continued to use phrases 
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like ‘‘withdrawn to a prepared position’’, and “‘the situation is well in 
hand’’, long after such phrases have become the subject of open ridicule 
and disgust among ordinary people. Of why the Home Front failed to 
maintain a continuity of morale, a balanced vision of optimism, a 
steady and reasonable confidence in ultimate victory, based on sufficient 
appreciation of the facts, for the dissemination of which the Ministry 
of Information was nominally devised. The apotheosis of over-con- 
fidence ungrounded on fact was achieved at Narvik, where Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain finally damaged himself in the glare of the public eye, at last 
opened wide. But the news and propaganda treatment of Libya, Burma 
and Malaya has in many respects paralleled that of Norway, with 
effects equally deleterious both to the prestige of the Government and 
to the feeling that we are getting anywhere, after two and a half years 
of war industrial effort. This last is the crux of the whole matter. 


Victory via Production 


Citizens on the Home Front have been taught to believe that they 
can win the war with production. That is the basic assumption in the 
home war effort. The army of war production is beginning to wonder 
whether it is any good ‘‘ winning with work” if politicians and generals 
don’t show what to do with the finished products. Much of the current 
comment on our generals is unprintable. Alternatively, people may feel 
it is not just the fault of the strategists, and that we are being misled 
over the amount of armaments we are really producing, as described by 
Lord Beaverbrook and others. This feeling has been going on for some 
time in private opinion, to a lesser extent in public opinion, and has 
recently come up into published opinion, for instance in the Daily Mail 


leader of February 10, apropos again Sir Stafford Cripps’s famous 
B.B.C. postscript : 


But there is another side to this matter, to which we draw Sir Stafford’s attention. 
Are all our energies being properly directed? An enormous production is of little use 
unless the arms are of the right type and quality. 


In the case of Libya, though we were equal in numbers of men and machines, it is 
believed that we are inferior in gun power. This, if it is true, is most serious. It shows 
not a lack of effort but a lack of direction. 


‘Mr. Churchill, in his recent review of the war, said that in building up a strong 


ag bate the Middle East ‘ we have never had any power to provide effectively for the 
Far East’. 


This is proved by our reverses. We have lost Malaya and are fighting desperately 
to retain Singapore, Java and Sumatra. But we have lost two-thirds of Cyrenaica as 
well. In spite of all the efforts and preparations for which we neglected the Far East, 
Rommel, is once again approaching the frontier of Egypt. 


The Under-Secretary of State for War, Sir Edward Grigg, naturally 
approached the subject in a different way. On the same day as the above 
editorial, he said, in the House of Commons: 


There is nothing wrong with the Army at the present time, and it is really mis- 


chievous to — that its morale may suffer in consequence of questions of pay and 
allowances. . . . Anything which suggests that the morale of the Army is affected 
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in any way at the present time is, I think, treason. to the cause in which we are 


serving. There is nothing which cannot be achieved by the Services with the morale 
of ours. (Hansard, February 10, 1942.) 


A great many less-informed members of the British public no longer 
believe that there is nothing which cannot be achieved by the Services’ 
morale. They do not doubt the soldiers’ supreme willingness to fight 
and die for Britain. They doubt whether magnificent morale is good 
enough for battle, and wonder about the weapons which so many of 
them have been making to supplement Service morale. Thus the feeling 
that adequate production may be ruined by inadequate strategy, or 
alternatively that the results of our production are being misrepresented 
by ballyhoo, grows in the public mind. By the time that this report is in 
print it may be appreciably stronger than at the time when the investi- 
gation necessarily closed. For, as with Libya, so with Malaya, Burma, 
Java, and other places misleading expectations had grown up, even 
though people accepted our difficulties there owing to limitations of 
supply. Much stress was put on our holding Singapore, reinforcing it 
adequately, and having ‘* Air superiority within three days’’, and so on. 
Even when the Japanese had landed in force on Singapore Island, a 
British communique said (and phrases from it were given the emphasis 
of newspaper headlines as usual): ** The situation is wellin hand”’. Just 
before the fall of Singapore, a cross-section of Londoners were asked: 


‘*How long do you think Singapore will hold out?”’ 


17'% thought it would hold out ‘‘a short time”’ 
6% thought about one month 
7% thought about two months 
8°% three months or more — 

30% that it wouldn’t fall at all 


The remainder had no definite opinion. Under one person in five 
said the fall of Singapore was imminent, and nearly a third said it would 
never fall. As late as February 10 the Daily Telegraph remarked: 


_ The defence of Singapore must needs be a hard battle, but is not likely to be 
decided by such strokes as this crossing of the Johore Strait. 


Several times over we sunk and slaughtered Japanese invasion 
fleets off or around Java—for instance, a Sunday Express front-page 
headline (March 1): JAPANESE INVASION ARMADA NOW 
FLEEING. 

The propaganda of sending material to Russia has not had much 
effect. People do not generally think that we have sent a great deal to 
Russia, although there are occasional comments like this: 


“ Production’s all right. If it hadn’t been, they couldn’t have sent so much to 
Russia.’ (Housewife.) 


*‘It must be good, otherwise we couldn’t send all these things to Russia.” (Elderty 
spinster. ) 


Sir Stafford Cripps did not much encourage the belief that we have 
done a great deal in quantity (as opposed to quality) to help Russia. 
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There was always a tendency among the public to discount a large 
amount of any figures which Lord Beaverbrook gave of our production. 
This is based partly on many people’s pre-war estimate of Beaverbrook’s 

accuracy, based on his public utterances and his newspapers (e.g. the 
100 per cent support of Mr. Chamberlain; the insistent reiteration 
THERE WILL BE NO WAR THIS YEAR OR NEXT YEAR 
EITHER—a phrase first used by Lord Beaverbrook in 1938 and carried 
on through 1939; the unimportance of Czechoslovakia ; the absurdity 
of aw: This brings us to propaganda of type (ii), Beaverbrook. 


VITl. Lord Beaverbrook, 
1940- 2 Psychological Leader of — 


Lord Beaverbrook’s line, in the various posts he occupied from 
May 1940 to February 1942, can be summed up simply as: “‘ We are all 
doing magnificently. But let’s all do more.” Lord Beaverbrook frankly 
described himself as ‘‘an inveterate optimist’’. He was optimistic about 
the war effort as he once was about the needlessness of preparing for 
war. The Minister of Production proved, both in peace and in war, 
that he had a real flare for attracting and holding public attention. 
There is, however, a tendency for this command over the public to be 
based on his own personal and energetic optimism, a facility for reassur- 
ance, for jumping people over the unpleasant. These qualities keep 
people cheerful; they make people pleased with the persons dishing it 
out. They do not always automatically make people face a reality 
situation. In war one is forced sooner or later to face up to reality. In 
‘‘ordinary” times things develop so much more slowly that you may be 
dead before the facts explode through the fantasy. 

During the course of our investigations, few subjects were com- 
mented on more often than Lord Beaverbrook. He provoked few luke- 
warm feelings, exceptionally violent partisanship for or against. On the 
whole, people on the management side were the most against. Criticism 
of him practically always runs along the same line—‘the bull in the 
china shop’. But people often qualified this criticism by saying that he 
had other qualities which more or less made up for it. Perhaps the 
feeling is ag" summed up in a story told to us by the head of a northern 
engineering firm: 

Beaverbrook was inspecting a big aircraft factory, when he saw a new type of 


"plane. He asked when the ‘plane would be ready, and was told “‘two months”. He 
said he must have this new type at once. It must be up in the air and bombing Berlin 
within two days. 

The whole factory was organized into getting the ’plane ready in two days. The 
whole production schedule was disorganized, the assembly lines stripped, everything 
concentrated on to the ’plane. By a stupendous effort of organization the ’plane was 
ready within two days, flown to the aerodrome, and handed over to the R.A.F. The 
job Beaverbrook asked for had been done, though the production of the factory 
would be interfered with for weeks after. 
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oun night, within 48 hours of Beaverbrook’s visit, the plane went over to bomb 
r 


When the bomb aimer pulled the stick out fell two members of the night shift. 


There is also the story of the tank fitter who fell asleep during the 
lunch hour and woke up to find he was attacking Smolensk. 


BewtePbrook’ Balance 


In all public opinion polls up to March, on the Prime Minister 
should anything happen to Churchill, Eden came far and away first, 
but for second place Bevin and Beaverbrook jockeyed each other from 
month to month with a margin of something like 3’, either way. On the 
other hand, while one section liked Beaverbrook very much, another 
section (especially women) disliked him more than any other politician, 
and one person in ten gave him their first vote as the most dis- 
likeable politician. When he was appointed Minister of Production, 
a sample study showed that seven persons in ten thought he was the 
right man for the job, under one person in ten that he was the wrong 
man and the rest mainly reserving judgment for the moment. (People 
_ always tend to support any new Government action at first, a tendency 
which should be allowed for here.) 

Hewas vastly assisted by the virtual absence of presscriticism aboutany- 
thing he had done or not done. He received his poorest press reception 
on beingappointed Minister of Production. The Government White Paper 
on his functions also received a very lukewarm commentary. Beaver- 
brook based his approach to the people on big and reassuring statements 
about war output. Many people have reached the stage where, rightly or 
wrongly, they are beginning to expect to see battle results. There has 
been little attempt, by Beaverbrook or anyone else, to establish areal 
BACKGROUND of production propaganda based on understanding 
of the total situation and of the relation between the production strategy, 
economics, length of the war, woman-power, etc. Production propa- 
ganda has been overwhelmingly ad hoc. The emphasis first on ’planes 
and then on tanks has added an especial ad hocness. Production 1s 
perhaps the least suitable subject for ad hoc propaganda, which is 
nearly always an inefficient way of developing a frame of mind valuable 
to long-term effort (see Change No. 2 for a detailed analysis of this). 
Production has to be based on steady rhythms, routines, methods, 
moods. It does not lend itself to catch phrases, and sudden spurts. The 
second Minister of Supply, Mr. Herbert Morrison,* made GO TO IT 
into a national boomerang, curving around someone else’s STAY PUT. 
Industrial work requires steady, continuous effort. Not maximum 
effort, but optimum effort, which is the maximum you can do without 
being reduced (in the effort of doing it) to a subsequent period of 
minimum. Such steady propaganda must, in the nature of things, be 


_*The first was Dr. Leslie Burgin, Lib. Nat. for Luton. The Third Sir Andrew Duncan. The fourth 
Lord Beaverbrook. The fifth Sir Andrew Duncan. 
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firmly based on understanding, background information, an apprecia- 
tion of the process in which one is engaged, what you are aiming at, the 
trajectory of the bullet, and where it has landed each time. No serious 
attempt has been made to approach the industrial problems of war 
production in this way. In consequence, the largest group of war 
producers, those engaged in manual work, are rather susceptible to 
influence from stray directions, and in stray directions. They can be led 
or misled along several different paths, and to a large extent leadership 
has, in recent months, passed out of the hands of Government in this 
industrial field. Nowhere else in our war effort is the unity of feeling 
and. purpose necessary to any war effort less satisfactory than in war 
industry. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that outside war industry 
there is no important conflict of immediate views and intentions in this 
country, but that inside it there are many conflicts, two or three of 
which are liable to become serious if neglected. 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, with his second shadow Ministry of Production, 
faces (and must fully face) these shadows on his path, thrown by a sun 


now set. 


IX. Mood in Industry 


To sum up so far: 

1. The mental leadership of industrial war workers, and the influencing 
of their attitude to the job in hand, has to a large extent been left 
to groups of critics, such as the Shop Stewards’ National Council, 
the Engineering Industries Association, opposition M.P.s. 


2. Irrespective of the degree of accuracy of these criticisms in their 
origin, they have had a widely depressing and upsetting effect on 
industrial morale, especially on those least informed at first hand 


regarding the points of criticism. 


3. Those who are satisfied, and Government and official quarters 
generally, have done surprisingly little to counter this effect, or to 
keep it within constructive limits from the point of view of worker 


morale. 


4. It is a good deal more difficult for counter propaganda to be taken 
when the situation has been allowed to drift and no adequate 
informed basis against which people can measure the point and 
purpose of criticism has been established. 


5. But official apathy in the matter is also based (we say this after 
conversation with many officials) on a serious under-estimate of the 
extent to which the public are sceptical about war production. 


6. Further, many officials appear to be practically unaware of the 
relationship between production effort, output, long hours, regular 
work attendance, absence of trade disputes, on the one hand, and 
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good industrial morale, feelings of satisfaction and feelings of 
progress through work, on the other. (The notable degree to 
which the human factor in industry has been neglected, e.g. by 


side-tracking the work of the Industrial Health Research Board will 
be shown in parts B and C of this Report.) 


. The inadequacy of industrial propaganda is related to a wider 


inadequacy in the whole of *‘economic”’ explanation and interpre- 
tation of the war effort. This partly derives from the predominant 
influence of economists in the Cabinet Offices and elsewhere, and 
the total absence of psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists and 


- anthropologists in high quarters. The idea is still commonly held in 


10. 


I]. 


high quarters that a strictly economic approach to human incen- 
tives is possible. The Treasury has no misgivings in instituting a 
major social change, direct income taxation on manual workers, 
without pre-education or mental preparation—even, it seems, 
without a full advance diagnosis of the pure mechanical problems 
involved in getting out the tax assessments. Income tax was con- 
ceived as simply a matter for the Treasury, a way of raising money to 
finance the war effort. Unfortunately, if crudely handled, it is also 
a way (things being as they are in industry) of reducing the war 


effort at its source, the willingness and eagerness of the workers 
to work. 


. Whereas in terms of the individual workman or female trainee, 


taxation, savings, hours of work and output are inseparably and 
inextricably related in one little piece, up till now they have been 
fragmented from the controlling end, in Government departments, 


individual utterances, ad hoc appeals and occasional partial 
explanations. 


Ordinary people are profoundly ignorant as regards money, war 
finance, production and the surrounding problems of total war 
economy. This extensive and expensive ignorance is distinctly 
an obstruction to the successful implementation of new economic 
measures. The more the general economic structure, present and 
proposed, of the war could be explained to and understood by 
working people, the more they could be educated in those elements 


of war economy which lead to all round steady, sensible attitudes 
and reactions. 


Such leadership through information and context interpretation 
does not reduce sound criticism in any way. It does reduce emotional 


criticism and any form of frenzied feeling, which is seldom helpful 
in a war effort, and may be damaging. 


Finally, the propaganda material distributed inside war industry, 
factory posters for instance, are generally poor in effect, largely 
because they derive,from the above unco-ordinated and ad hoc 
situation (see Section XLVII for some examples). 
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12. All this reflects a situation far from satisfactory to the war effort now 
and to national unity ahead, irrespective of technical and mechanical 
or administrative inefficiency; the human frictions, suspicions, 
reactions and irritations are so considerable as to generate (increas- 
ingly) a major problem on their own account. 


Relation between Men, Methods, Measures, Media 


Assuming the above diagnosis is somewhere near accurate, the 
establishment of a Minister of Production theoretically opened up a new 
opportunity for remedying this situation, and for establishing a real, 
enduring, growing, cumulative morale in industry, instead of the sort 
that goes up and down like a see-saw—seeing a little, saying a lot, and 
liable to go down with a bang at the unhappy moment when someone 
falls off the other end. After many weeks looking and listening in all 
kinds of industrial units, we venture to pass on this simple suggestion. 
The time has perhaps come to make the workers in war industry feel as 
if they belonged to something wider, deeper than the mere factory unit? 
The time has come to make all sections in industry feel that they belong 
to something wider than any one section, even if they disagree about 
the details. Until now, industry as a unity has not really existed. It is 
faced in the near future with two alternatives—either to unite and 
exist, by its own intelligent efforts, or to try to carry on as it is, which 
(because it consists of people as well as things, feelings as well as wages, 
prejudices as well as profits) can scarcely fail to lead to a period of 
increasing friction, leading in turn to difficulties which would put 
heavy additional burdens on the war effort unless we had areney 
complete superiority over the enemy. 

At this stage, mere propaganda and encouragement can hardly produce 
the tighter unity in industry which the war effort appears to require. 
Measures are needed too. People want to see signs and symbols of new 
unity and vigour, as well as to be told. It is partly because there is a 
strong feeling, largely unformulated, for more industrial unity and 
cohesion, that the measures setting up a Ministry of Production have 
not caused the satisfaction which those responsible may have expected. 
For the withdrawn Government White Paper seemed superficially to 
weaken rather than strengthen the unity of the industrial effort by 
abolishing the Production Executive and drawing a line between the 
Minister of Production on the one hand, and the Minister of Labour 
on the other—a line which roughly divides management and men 
within the field of industry itself. In the first debate after his 
appointment Lord Beaverbrook underlined this industrial distinction, 
saying that the demand for a Minister in charge both of Supply and 
manpower was ‘nonsense’, that he was in just the same position of any 
other ‘employer of labour’, simply Mr. Bevin’s ‘customer’. (House of 
Lords, February 12.) This division seems to us to emphasize one of the 
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main things which we are trying to analyse in this report—the insistence 
in British production on a difference between machinery and people 
working machines ; plus a readiness on the part of the Cabinet to accept 
industry on its own estimate and propaganda (see Section II). Many 
industrialists are aware of this and some are worried, even though in 
the short-term view it serves their own advantage. The Managing 
Director of one of the largest munitions concerns in the country put it 


to us like this: 

Unless industrialists see through industry, they’re going to see nothing of what 
hit them. There’s bound to be a radical change, it’s inevitable, nothing can stop it— 
it’s here with us now. Many are still burying their heads like ostriches, just like they 
did over the war itself. It’s conning to them just the same. If industry doesn’t plan for 
revolution, there'll be revolution. We've got to see and study what the revolution is 
going to be about. Only thus can we avoid it. And we can only avoid it by anticipating 
it, by meeting the needs of the people and the times, by taking the great changes that. 
are going to be forced on us anyway if we don’t do it ourselves. We are playing with 
fire in refusing to see the world in which industry is moving. 

Perhaps this gentleman sees things from the dark angle, but his. 
remarks reflect one facet of the anxiety people feel about winning the 
war, and which is centred now around war production, more par- 
ticularly since the events in Asia and Africa. These anxieties have not 
been allayed by the superficially unco-ordinated utterances of different 
Government departments, which puzzle people, for instance Sir George 
Davies, Conservative M.P. for Yeovil: 

There is a feeling that, even with all the efforts that are being made, we have not 
yet achieved 100% of our potential productive capacity My. Hon. Friend the 
Member of Kidderminster (Sir J. Wardlaw-Milne), who, in his position as Chairman 
of the Select Committee on National Expenditure, has access to the facts, says that 
we are working only 75 per cent. of capacity. He is reproved by our Front Bench— 
courteously, but nevertheless he is reproved—for his defeatist figures. Not long after 
the Minister of Labour and National Service comes forward and appeals for a 30 to 
40 per cent increase in our effort. People say that if the Hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster is wrong, and there is not 25 per cent. more, or anything like it, that we can 
do, what is the use of the Minister of Labour calling upon us for 30 or 40 per cent. 


more? These things are causing feelings of frustration, unrest, malaise, or whatever 
you like to call it. (Hansard, November 25.) 


The Minority Matters 


This psychological disturbance is, as we have seen, not so far 
absolutely predominant, especially among the workers directly engaged 
in war industry. But it is always a minority of the workers in industry 
who cause crises. The movement is now towards increased dissatis- 
faction. This dissatisfaction can offset any or all of the re-arrangements. 
of ministries, machinery or management. It is pretty evident, but very 
often ignored, that in the end production depends largely on the 
willingness of the workers to do more than the minimum, and that this 
in turn depends to a large extent on their feelings and motives in work. 
The Times leader of January 3 put it: 


No practical reorganization of methods, of production or transport will, however, 
in the long run avail without the moral appeal of a stirring call to battle—to total 
war. Home propaganda in this period is failing. Propaganda of the “‘ Firebomb Fritz”’ 
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type is regarded by many workers either as an insult to the mental make-up of people 
who have braved some fearsome fire raids or as an unfortunate indication of frivolity 
in high places. Conventional exhortations to “Go to it’’ produce only yawns, whereas 
talks by R.A.F. pilots and Tank men thrill and inspire their factory audiences; but 
there are too few of these last speakers to go round. (see Section XLVIII). 


As the war goes on, and especially when we do not seem to be making 
great headway—ordinary people say they see only the Russians able to 
push back the Germans, the Americars and Filipinos alone holding 
out for months in the Pacific, and the Chinese successfully resisting the 
Japanese for years where we can only manage weeks—it becomes more 
difficult to raise ‘a stirring call to battle’. The issue of these stirring 
calls has already been somewhat indiscriminate. Their echo nowadays 
may be obscured by catcalls. The whole thing is perhaps best summed 


up in the editorial in the Evening News of January 15 headed THE 
PERFECT WAR : 


There have occasionally been some criticisms about the flow of arms from the 
factories. No one has ever found anything lacking, either in volume or pace, in the 
Mississippi of words that rolls from the tongues of most of our political orators— 
the massive river of platitudes that makes the man in the street wish sometimes, as he 
contemplates it from the banks, that we were as mighty in tanks as we are in truisms. 

Yesterday Captain Balfour, the Under-Secretary of State for Air, added his con- 
tribution to the brimming flood. Most of it was familiar, very familiar. But there was 
one original touch, and that flash of inspiration really deserves a careful scrutiny. 

*‘Constant ruthlessness is the quality we must develop,’’ demanded the captain. 
““We must be ruthless instead of squeamish and rather shocked—like when a 
particular action by an Axis Power is described as ‘not cricket’ !’’ Fine, bold words ! 
. We look round eagerly to see whom he is addressing. We find ourselves baffled. 
The captain has omitted the address. He hurries on to the ever-pleasant task of 
pos the Perfect World of the Future, and leaves us to solve the problem 
ourselves. 

We will do our best. His exhortation can hardly be addressed to the men of the 
Fighting Services. Often they have been inadequately armed and pitted against 
tremendous odds, but they have never shown any squeamishness or any academical 
tenderness towards the sensitive feelings of the enemy. 

Nor can the cry for less cricket be meant for the merchant seamen. They have 
found very little cricket on the high seas. The workers in the factories are ruthless in 
their toil. Squeamishness has not been conspicuous among the people of the A.R P. 

And as for the rest of the nation, the ordinary man in the street and the ordinary 
woman in the house, carrying on doggedly through the years without any com- 
plaints—surely not even an orator carried away by the sweep of his own words can 


be addressing them when he calls for more ruthlessness and less of the spirit of the 
village green encounter. 


X. Accusations 


All is not well in our war production effort at present. Something is 
seriously wrong somewhere. Different people point the accusing finger 
at different wrong points and potential strong points. The amount 
of pointing, especially in all types of printed matter, adds up to a 
veritable forest of inked fingers. Statist, Economist, Financial News, 
Labour Monthly, Electrical Review, Engineering, Business, New States- 
man, New Propeller, News Review, World Review, Time and Tide, The 
Times, Tribune, Daily Mirror, Contractors’ Record, and many, many 
more point a finger, editorial or otherwise. A spate of booklets and 
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pamphlets are now coming out on the same lines. The person or thing 
pointed at differs, but the accompanying voice addresses itself primarily 
to one assumption: the need for a 100 per cent efficiency; secondarily 
to another: the need for greater efficiency than that which we 
already enjoy. Much derives from the basic insecurity and lack of 
confidence among the people in production—confidence in the present, 
the future, themselves, others, the end in view and the end unseen. 


Who accuses who? 
Large employers mainly blame: 
_ Government departments, especially the Ministry of Supply. 
Within the Supply Ministries, especially the Contracts Depart- 
ments. 
The ‘‘Civil Service mentality” within these Ministries. 
Treasury control and E.P.T. 


There has been a marked decline since the new year in the frequency 
with which employers blame production inefficiency on: 

Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour, who was the principal 
scapegoat for industrialists during 1941. 

Their workpeople. Charges of slacking have much decreased 
among industrialists, though people outside war industry accuse 
those within it of slacking (especially some M.P.s). 

Communist influence. Many industrialists blamed practically all 
their troubles on subversive workmen until Russia came into the war. 
Such charges are now rare, for the time being. 


Smaller employers blame more or less the same things as the large 
ones, but with rather less force on the whole. They make up for this by 
maintaining a tendency to criticize: 

The Ministry of Labour 

Overcentralized Government control—need for more regional 
decentralization. 

The Trades Unions—though this is by no means a regular subject 
of blame for inefficiencies. 

The big firms—often blamed, especially along the line that they 
get preferential treatment, are feathering their own nests, have 


filled key positions in the Supply Ministries with their own 
personnel, etc. 


Managerial personnel in the lower salary grades adds another 
important type of criticism: 

The ability and interest and self-interest of the Managing Director, 
Directors, etc. 

The seriousness and sense of urgency among the workpeople, 
particularly the men. This is often associated with blame on the 
Government or the Ministry of Information for failing to arouse 

‘a keener spirit among the working classes”’. 
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People at a salaried level in the professions or in managements not 


concerned with war industry were an especially critical and blaming 
group (see Section V, sub-section ul), and they focussed. additional 
special attention on: 
Inadequate managerial personnel in war industry 
Lack of a real industrial policy . 
Lack of co-operative spirit in industry, particularly lack of proper 
co-operation between management and men. 


Among foremen, chargehands, etc., opinion is very divided as to who 
is to blame. Some, especially the older ones, violently condemn the 
spirit and attitude of working people, especially the skilled artisan. The 
younger ones tend rather to adopt the employer or lower managerial 
attitude, coloured by feeling for a stronger hand in industry, often in 
the direction of nationalization (cf. Section XIX). 


Skilled artisans blame inadequacies especially on: 

The Government, for letting private interests predominate 

The employers for looking after their own interest and profits, 
particularly keeping their eye on post-war markets 

The Cost plus system—believed by many to be a universal practice 

National policy generally for the failure to make the best use of 
labour supply 

The management, for general inefficiency 

Sometimes the Labour leaders, for not doing enough to bring 
about a socialist re-organization of industry, and for accepting 
Conservative domination in coalition Government. 


_ Unskilled workers and workers entering industry since the war tend 
to echo the same blames as the skilled worker, but to an appreciably 
lesser degree. Among them there is a certain amount of feeling that 
industrial inefficiency partly comes from moving people into industry, 


via the Ministry of Labour, in unsuitable ways (see Sections AAI, 
XXIII, etc.) 


Blaming Upwards 


The accusing fingers cross and intertwine at many points. There is 
no hard and fast distinction between groups. And in addition, Trades 
Unions and Shop Stewards accentuate criticisms and make them into 
more completed patterns of argument than the ordinary citizen does. 
The Government preserves the policy (one of its principles since its 
inception) of blaming no one, of scapegoatlessness. Among the rest, 
the trend is more and more in the direction of blaming upwards, 
management, Government as a whole, the system controlling industry. 
_ Most of the above beliefs about the blame are firmly, even violently 
held, either by large or by influential (small) sections of the community. 
Many of these sections are minority ones, but in industry minority 
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sections have particular power and voice, whether they are the big 
employers or the Shop Stewards. Moreover, there is a big qualitative 
difference which cuts across quantitative distinctions, because the 
tolerant and the satisfied adopt a largely negative or apathetic attitude, 


_ whereas the intolerant or dissatisfied press their views with vigour and 


energy and sometimes fury 

The quantitative background can be roughly indicated in the results 
of the sample area surveys (see Section II). Many people were able 
readily to suggest changes that they would like to see in war industry. 


As usual, men were more ready with suggestions than women—nearly 
twice as ready (cf. Section V, sub-section i). Regional differences were 


slight, but there was a significant difference between those engaged in 
industry and those outside it (cf. Section V, sub-section. ii). Those 
outside it more often had suggestions—48%% as compared with 42%. 
Those engaged directly in industry were considerably more often 
emphatic in being unable to think of any suggestion for change— 
43% as compared with 26% of outsiders. Thus more outsiders had 


definite ideas for change. 


Class Conceptions of Industrial Change 

The differences in the actual changes suggested as between those 
inside and outside industry were not significant on questions of supply, 
labour force, management, welfare co-operation, etc., and differed only 
in one respect, a striking one: those outside industry twice as frequently 
advocated that there should be some form of nationalization of the 
whole of war industry, a quarter spontaneously making this suggestion. 

But the most significant difference in attitude on this subject was 
related to economic class, and here again the results closely follow those 
already given on estimates of industrial efficiency (Section V, sub- 
section tii), where criticism increased wp the economic scale. Here the 
differences are: 


Percentage of this class suggesting 


Class a necessary change in war industry 
/s 
B i = - 62 
& . a 41 
D uy ss ce 32 


There were some significant differences in the changes actually 
recommended. Thus a fifth of the changes suggested by class B were 
simply Nationalization ; this fell somewhat in Class C, and to 7% in 
class D. Similarly, 8% of class B advocated some other reorganization 
on a national scale, 4% of Class C and 2% of class D. On the other 
hand, concern about better labour arrangements including use of labour 
supply, jobs adjusted to capabilities, better labour conditions, moved in 
the.reverse direction, thus: 
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Percentage of suggestions from this 
class stressing the need for better 
labour arrangements to improve war 


Class production 
Yo 
D - 2% 47 
C a i 35 
B - c 2 26 


A fifth of both B and C class thought the most necessary change was 
in management (see above), but omy a tenth of D class who made 
suggestions mentioned this. : 

Sex differences in actual changes suggested showed men twice as 
often concerned about Nationalization as women, as might be expected, 
with women on the other hand nearly twice as concerned as men about 
labour arrangements. Over half the women who had any change to 
suggest picked on labour arrangements, especially the D class women. 
(This is a point of importance in connection with women’s war work, 
and will be discussed from that point of view in Sections XX to XXV.) 
It is always difficult for ordinary people to suggest changes in the status 
quo at short notice, so that although rather over half suggest no change, 
the readiness to suggest changes is relatively high, and also unusually 
detailed and spontaneous. Summing up the changes suggested by all 
C and D groups, in rough order of frequency, we get: 


Nationalization of war industries 

More efficient managements 

Better use of labour supply 

Better direction of labour effort 

Better adjustment of jobs and labour conditions 
Better organization of material supplies 

Various national scale organizations suggested 

Better feeding arrangements 

More co-operation between management and workers 


The last item on this list was spontaneously mentioned by 2, of wor- 
kers suggesting a change, but 5% if B class is included. Women never 
mentioned it at all. (The significance of this in relation to the movement 


for Works Councils and Joint Production Committees is discussed 
in Section XLV.) 


The Hold-up 


We see, then, a well developed minority opinion in favour of con- 
siderable changes in industry and very ready to suggest them, par- 
ticularly among men, the more educated, or those not engaged in war 
industry. The basis on which people have thought out these changes 
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depends to an exceptional degree, on what they have read and heard 
(see Sections IV—VI, for evidence on this). 

If we had to pick out a single thing which has particularly stimulated 
the growth of criticism and doubt, we would say it was the stories, based 
on fact, but often exaggerated in transmission, about hold-ups at work 
and wasted hours in aircraft factories. This has annoyed both the people 
who have been waiting about idle (because they want to get on with the 
war effort and because they lose money in idle time), and those outside 
(because they hate to hear of any hold-up in war production and 
because they hate to hear of people who they believe are highly paid 
for doing little or no work). It seems to be rather overlooked from the 
workers’ side that their main demand has naturally always been for 
security and continuity of employment now ensured by the Essential 
Work Order. In ordinary times where there was some hold-up in 
supplies, change in design, or other factor leading to delay—such 
factors being generally accentuated in wartime—they would be sacked 
without notice and taken on again when the work was there to be done. 
Industrialists can, and sometimes do, argue that the inefficiency here is 
not in having the workers idle, but in having them in the factory at all! 
It is seldom realized, however, that hold-up frustration (among piece- 
rate workers especially) is a peacetime feature of work too. In Wyatt 
& Langdon’s peacetime study (‘Fatigue and Boredom in Repetitive 
Work”, 1937), the most frequent single source of work dissatisfaction 
was “waiting for work”, and 79% of workers referred to it, in a 
piece-rate factory where up to 12% of worktime was lost in this way. 
Be that as it may, it is from this beginning that a great deal of the 
bad blood in war industry has flowed. Typical expression of the 
workers’ consequent feeling is given by Mr. Ness Edwards, Labour 
M.P. for Caerphilly, in the House of Commons: 

Mr. Ness Edwards: . . . Let me give an example of how this bright star in the 
constellation of aircraft manufacturers does his job. Some time ago the factory got a 
contract for the production of a certain plane. Many parts of the job were sub-let 
to sub-contractors. The men employed by one of these sub-contractors complained 
to me that they were engaged upon a part of a plane which they understood the 
Russians wanted. They had heard the powerful speech made by Lord Beaverbrook. 
They had done little work all that week. I asked them to convey my concern to the 
management, and on October 8th the Ministry of Aircraft Production at Bristol 
were informed. On October 9th I received a telephone message in this House, the 


contents of which were conveyed to the Minister. On the next day I visited the factory. 


Here is the story, given in the form of telegrams, of a plane for which the Russians 
were waiting! 


September 29th: We have accumulated 275 hours’ waiting time since Wed nesday 
due to shortage. 


October 1st: We have accumulated 120 hours waiting time. 


October 6th: We have accumulated the following waiting time—Wednesday 
110 hours, Thursday 118, Friday 210, Saturday 188. We have seven jigs idle today. 


October 7th: Attention. . . . All idle jigs awaiting spars. 


Pion next day: We have eicelemiaal the following waiting time ¢ due to shortage 
of spars. 
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The next ~ We have accumulated the following waiting time due to shortage 
of Spars. . . . We have now 12 jigs idle. Position is desperate. 


The next hay We have accumulated the following waiting time due to shortage of 
spars. . . . Position desperate. 


On the next day: We have accumulated . . . 505 hours waiting time due to 
shortage of spars... . . Desperate. 
The last telegram was: 
We have accumulated . . . 410 hours waiting time due to shortage of spars. Men 


will be standing idle for another week unless someone gets cracking. © 


Altogether nine of these telegrams and four letters were sent, without a single 
answer to any of them. All the communications indicated that men were standing by, 
when they were supposed to be producing a plane desperately wanted for Russia. 
There were 76 men idle for nearly three weeks, and it took over 14 days to get a reply 
from —— the main contractors. 3 


Mr. Kirkwood: When were all these telegrams sent? 


Mr. Ness Edwards: They were sent in October and they continued every day. No 
reply was received at all. It is rather alarming that the sub-contracting firm who 
e spilled the beans” to a Member of Parliament should have their contract cut down 
from the use of 17 jigs to 6 jigs. 


Let it by no means be supposed, however, that all workers think hold- 
ups are bad things. Some welcome the rests which they get thereby, 
even though their earnings fall (basic time rate is paid during such 


periods). Many feel that hold-ups cannot be helped, like this aircraft 
worker: 


*“* My personal opinion is that most of the stoppage in the Aircraft Industry is due - 
to the shortage of Machine Tools, mostly light. The machines are no good by them- 
selves, without the supplementary tools. It lowers the morale of the men when they 
have to stand about and do nothing. I think myself that men ought to be paid only 
when they are actually working. There’s certainly no point in them putting in long 
hours of overtime when work is short. They only go and waste the money they earn. 
Especially out in the country where there's nothing for chaps to spend money on 
except booze. It has a bad effect on production, seeing men drunk. The firms ought 
to provide more leisure entertainments for the men, so as to keep them out of 
mischief. I am surprised the Government didn’t start this compulsory saving scheme 
for the men so that after the war the blokes will have something to fall back on. 
Things won’t be at all rosy after the war. I am saving all I can, but it’s up to the young 
chaps to put something aside for setting up a home.” 


Nevertheless, taken by and large, the hold-ups in working hours 
has been the starting point of much, accentuated by the lack of apparent 
success in using the weapons produced for our. armies. It might make 
the whole difference to industrial feeling if the Government were able 
to point to the striking success of our application of these weapons in 
the battlefield. Such symbolic satisfaction is even denied with aeroplanes 
in recent months, since the Luftwaffe gave up falling down all over 
Britain. The situation has been most vigorously exploited by left-wing 
groups, such as the Shop Stewards National Council (Section I'V) 
and publications like Labour Monthly (Communist), which in January 
1941 stated: 


Drastic changes are here necessary on the economic front; and the working-class — 
movement will need to play the decisive role in pressing them through. The immediate 
line of advance, however, does not lie in pressing the general demand for all-round 
nationalization, ‘though this question may need to come to the forefront in the special 
cases of the mines and the railways. The demand for all-round nationalization, 
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leading only to the traditional peacetime party alignment on this issue, will only be 
used by the Munichites to obstruct any change, just as it is used by the Trotskyists to 
disrupt the national front. The key to advance at the present point lies in the question 
of effective State control in place of the existing sham controls; and the operation of 
such State control, with the participation of working-class representatives at the top 


as well as the point of production, to carry through a unified plan of expanded war 
production and override all sectional interests standing in the way. | 


Not that political propaganda about production is a cause of public 
criticism. It is a symptom of public doubt, public anxiety to improve the 
situation in terms of war production. On the other side, managements 
have laid increasing emphasis, whenever they have spoken or written 
publicly, on the need for a better administrative machinery, de- 
centralization, regional boards, and associated administrative sug- 
gestions. 


Shifting Emphases 

The author of this report has sat in at about a dozen meetings of 
industrialists, at several luncheons of intelligent business men in clubs 
and hotels ; even within the past four months there has been a trend in 
these discussions towards increasing engrossment in detail of Govern- 
ment machinery for passing out orders to the firms. In all these 
discussions no mention has been heard of the workers’ attitudes, points 
of view and prejudices, and no suggestion has been made that the 
problem is one of anything more than the re-arrangement of machinery, 
coupled perhaps with more scope for the industrialist and better 
representation of his point of view among the high officials of the Supply 
Ministries. These were selective, ‘“‘mutually agreed” groups, certainly, 
but the way in which human factors were totally ignored does seem 
worth noticing. | 

Managements are tending to stop blaming workers (at least as com- 
pared with a few months ago), and so the conflict is becoming, in this 
respect, more one-sided. The principal working-class (T.U.C.) news- 
paper in this country, the Daily Herald, sums up the Trades Union 
attitude to the employer (leader, January 29): 


So we have this position: | 


The Government wants 100 per cent production. 

The workers want to give 100 per cent production. 

But between the workers and the Government there are obstructions which con- 
found the desires of both. , 

Managerial. laziness. Proprietorial prejudice. Subjugation of public welfare to 
private profit. Red tape. Sheer selfishness. Sheer obstinacy. 

All these hindrances to the war effort are present and active even at the current 
hour—the current and critical hour. 

They are our legacy and a system of industrial organization, which, to our cost, 
survived the peace—it cannot possibly weather the war. 


It is put in another way in.a Daily Mirror leader of February 10, 
which points out that the problem is partly one of leadership, and that 
responsibility for anything that is wrong must be related to position, 
power, influence, and knowledge of the full facts: | 
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Wise, perhaps, to avoid recriminations about who’s to blame. 

Nevertheless, it is hard to believe that the blame can be equally distributed. The 
bigger the man, the greater the responsibility. 

The “lack of urgency”’ in the atmosphere plainly results from muddles on the top ; 
from defective organization; from uninspired industrial leadership. The sense of 
urgency rarely ris¢s up like a tide from below. Or, if it does, it runs into a morass. 
It must be imposed, inspired, from above. Slackness follows the: feeling that effort is 
useless if muddle stifles it. 


While three Yorkshire folk each put it their different ways. A 
compositor (aged 50) thus: 


‘“*We seem to depend too much on individual effort instead of National. There’s.no 
real sense of urgency.”’ 


A teacher of speech training and drama (aged 45) thus: 


“They seem to be turning us into a Communist Nation—conscripting married 
women and putting babies into creches. I don’t believe in that kind of thing. We 
don’t want the Bolshie system here. A new order, a new world? No thank you. I’m 
quite satisfied with the old world as it was before the mess.” 


And a Building Society clerk (aged 40) thus: 


“The war must be won for free industry to survive, therefore all efforts, however 
drastic, should lead to that end, bearing in mind that when any foreign trade can be 
obtained and retained, firms should be allowed the necessary requisites to carry 
this out.” 


XI. Industrial Paraphenomena 


The author of this report was for some years a biologist, particularly 
engaged on the study of animal ecology. One of the problems studied 
was that of the Little Owl. The Little Owl (Athene noctua), classic bird 
of Greek mythology, was successfully introduced into this country in 
1889. It prospered and increased rapidly. In the early part of this 
century, landowners, shooting tenants and gamekeepers began to 
notice it and resent it. All birds of prey are resented by sportsmen ; 
they are competitors. The Little Owl performs a highly valuable 
economic job in keeping down various insect and other pests, which are 
always in danger of over-increasing in this country because predatory 
birds have been so reduced in numbers by gamekeepers. But the Little 
Owl, constantly increasing, soon infuriated the sporting section of the 
community. They conferred upon it the wholly unjustifiable title of 
Dutch Owl, and they attached to it a story curiously reminiscent of that 
which the Nazis and others have attached to a people they regard as 
alien. This story, now implicitly believed in (despite the most impartial 
scientific investigations of the Little Owl’s feeding habits,) by 90% of 
gamekeepers, is that the owl regularly kills off whole broods of little 
pheasant chicks, lays them out in sacrificial rows, lets them rot, and 
then visits them each day to eat the carrion beetles which:come to the 
corpses. This story can be traced back from its present currency to a 
single circumstantial account from an unnamed gamekeeper in Sussex 
at the beginning of the century. The number of cartridges devoted to 
destroying this useful bird in the past thirty years has not been based 
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on ascertained fact or a “logical case”, but on a psychological feeling, 
first directed against any bird of prey and second, violently against a 
predatory alien, an imported intruder into the realms of sudden death. 
When, later, the author of this report began Mass-Observation, one 
of the first studies made was of the working-class week’s holiday at 
oriental Blackpool. Long before, one had heard Blackpool’s reputation — 
for immorality and sexual promiscuity—a reputation focused on the 
long sand beach under the promenade at night. Throughout the summer 
of our study we nightly surveyed, among other things, this beach. 
There were seldom more than a dozen couples even kissing each other 
on it. Yet at the numerous stalls which line the promenade a few yards 
away, the stallholders implicitly and urgently believed that beyond the 
_ concrete, on the littered sand, mass debauches were in progress. It is 
doubtful whether anything would ever convince half the population of 
Lancashire that the other half do not spend their holiday nights in wild 
abandon on Blackpool beach. 
_ These ideas, which are something more than simple beliefs, and 
which have been termed by Dr. O. A. Oeser (one of the few social 
psychologists in this country) “paraphenomena”, are ideas which 
become idée fixe. This simple process has been at work rapidly in the 
case of the A.T.S., though counteracting propaganda has been begun 
in time. Much the same is going on in industry, on a smaller scale. 


Effect of Feelings 


Industrial efficiency and inefficiency i is only basicly a matter of fact. 
On top of this, it is highly a matter of opinion and feeling. What people 
do in terms of work is limited among other things by: 


1. What they feel they can do 

2. What they feel they must do 

3. What they feel they ought to do 

4. What they want to do 

5. What they don’t want to do 

6. What they think they are doing and why 


So long as there is the amount of freedom of work which is inherent 
in present industrial organization in Britain, these factors will prove of 
major importance in determining the number of shells, tanks, tins of 
camouflage paint, which are produced. The Essential Work Order restricts, 
to some extent, the crudest freedom of work—normal freedom to sack 
or quit (see Section XVI). The worker now takes his or her outlet 
through the channels of time within the job, missing days at work, or 
working less hard, or arriving late (see Section XXXIV). 

A loosening up in industrial morale which led to every worker 
arriving a minute later might well offset the result of weeks of careful 
ministerial reorganization or production planning. There are, as we 
shall see, signs that the tendency to lateness and to personal reliefs 
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from work pressure are increasing, though not so far to any “alarming” 
extent. As things are, it is possible that such tendencies would in practice 
increase or come out in other ways if workers were restricted by further . 
compulsions, so long as they were working within the framework of 
the firm, which belongs to “the boss’’, who remains the only employer, 
the only visible symbol of work leadership (see Part E of this report). 

It is because the workers attitude (also of course the attitude of 
individual persons in management) has such a direct effect on produc- 
tion that we have stressed this aspect so far. It is the more important to 
do:'so because this aspect is very frequently forgotten, not only in the 
areas of government, but in the areas of management. Many firms still 
almost ignore the rather elementary fact that their employees are human 
beings with human failings, and that the sanction which was so long 
the basis of industrial employment, namely the ever pending moment 
of potential unemployment of the worker, has now disappeared. It is 
only recently that even the Ministry of Supply has set up a department 
to deal thoroughly with the human side of labour problems along 
modern lines, and the work of this department has been circumscribed 
and obstructed in several directions. We encountered a number of 
managements in the present investigation, who regarded the com- 
pulsory introduction of works canteens under the Essential Work Order 
as the. beginning of Communism, and who considered the very idea of 
Works Councils equivalent to sabotage. Nearly 1 in 10 of the firms 
studied were strongly against Trades Union and several still refused to 
recognize any Trade Union representation or machinery. The dis- 
tinguished and titled managing director of a firm making one of the 
biggest and most important war weapons, addressed us for more than an 
hour (during which we did not speak) on the impossibility of coping in 
any way with the selfishness and stupidity of his workpeople, who num- 
bered thousands, mostly highly skilled, and who he described variously as 
‘beasts’, ““animals’’, and “‘riff-raff’’. Although our sample is inadequate 
for any exact generalization on this point, we strongly suspect the best 
labour relations are found in either the very big firms (over 10,000) 
or in the medium-small ones (50 to about 750). There are many 
exceptions of all sorts, but we find a distinct tendency along these 
lines, the smaller firms maintaining personal contacts and relationships 
between workpeople and bosses, the very big firms having reached a 
stage where these personal contacts became impossible and the gulf 
between management and men so evident as to require attention well 
before the frictions and tensions of war made new difficulties and 
opportunities. If we are uncertain on this point, we are almost certain 
about another, which is related to it. .. . 


“Enlightened” and “* Reactionary” 


It is impossible to doubt that there is the most intimate relationship 
(complicated, of course, by other factors) between the men-management 
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set-up, and the feeling within the whole firm of efficiency. The less 
satisfactory the relations between management and workpeople, the 
less satisfaction there is (on both sides) with the firm’s efficiency, and 
(even more) the more talk there is to outsiders, which spreads outwards 
(Section V), on the unsatisfactoriness of the firm’s war effort. There is 
an exception here—none of this effects the tendency of managements 
to blame the supply ministries for alleged inadequacy and idiocy. This 
is not to say that a firm where management hate workers and vice 
versa, cannot be thoroughly efficient as a producing unit. But if any- 

thing goes wrong in the flow of supplies, machine tool capacity, or 
_ anywhere else, such a firm may expect much bigger repercussions 
than in a firm where the workers have respect for and confidence in the 
management, and vice versa. And that at all times such a firm is liable 
to have to worry more, rather than less, about labour problems. It has 
to be admitted, by any impartial student who has spent some months 
listening in to industry, that a great many firms, a large part of industry, 
still are in the state of antagonism and distrust, sometimes of the most 
violent kind, between management and men.* A very misleading 
impression can be obtained by published material, because it is the 
more “enlightened” firms which write or speak about labour relations. 
There is also a tendency, which we took care to avoid, for the outsider 
to come into contact with such firms, who are naturally most interested 
in studies of industry and who quite definitely feel most ready to show 
the outsider how their firm is working. There is a distinct tendency for 
what the “‘enlightened”’ would call ‘“‘the old-fashioned firm” to show 
nervousness and fear at the idea of any impartial study of its own 
workings. Many of the latter type of management appear to consider 
that they are “‘behind the.times”’. They usually think they are in a small 
minority, not realizing what a lot of others there are like them. 

So do their “‘ opposites” in industry! The“ enlightened’ managements 
- quite frequently tend to feel that in order to get efficiency they are doing 
things which are somehow against the principles of private enterprise. 
The first time the head of a firm started apologizing to us for his 
‘left-wing views”, we were surprised, interested. There is a very general 
outside belief that industrialists are necessarily “right-wing” and 
‘reactionary’ people. One does not immediately expect to hear any 
sort of socialist talk from the head of a firm employing 20,000 women 
and men. We found such views by no means uncommon. Nearly all 
the “‘enlightened”’ employers (an “‘enlightened” employer might for the 
moment be defined as one who has a first-rate canteen, sick bay, benefit 
fund, rest pauses, a qualified welfare officer, individual worker records, 
radio installations in repetition workshops) at some time or another, 
once they had got talking freely, apologized for what they regarded as 


* The word “ men” here and throughout is used to cover manual workers of all sorts. Strictly, it would 
be truer today to talk of “‘women”’, but this usage is well understood and convenient, and a continuous 
reference to both sexes is clumsy and unnecessary. The word “‘workers” is used in the same sense, and 

of course without any implication such as that sometimes given to it per political propaganda. 
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the extremeness of their views. Typical remark of this sort, from the 
head of a firm employing rather under a thousand mainly skilled workers 
on Ministry of Suppy work: 


“I’m afraid I sound rather like a Communist. I’m afraid you'll think I’m pretty 
radical about all this, but I don’t see what else there is to be, do you?”’ 


Yet he, and most who spoke like him, were stating views which have 
been stated over and over again in expert circles since the researches of 
Robert Hyde, Seebohm Rowntree, Sargant Florence and others into 
human problems of war production in the last great war, published in 
several Government memoranda, and officially sponsored booklets. 


Four Managing Directors Speak . 


Here are four managements’ statements on efficiency: 


(1) “We're only doing 50% of what we should. All our people are working as hard as 
they are able to do, and we are only doing one-third of our possible production 
job. . The fault lies in the ordering sections of Government departments.” 


(Firm of 1 ,000 employees, making machine tools, shell cases and tank com- 
_ ponents.) 


(2) “All this talk about efficiency is overdone. Most firms always are and always will 
be extremely inefficient. A lot of people say we are exceptionally efficient. That’s 
not true. We merely claim to be less inefficient than most. We claim, for instance, 
that our standard of efficiency is higher than that of the Ministry of Aircraft 

_ Production. We had a man sent to us from there the other day who filled quite 
an important job in the M.A.P. to help us in a management problem. We had 
to get rid of him after a week, he wasn’t even second-rate. 

**We find that the managements of several firms we have taken over since the. 
war are being considerably more inefficient than we are. There’s a lot of old 
lumber in some of these factories, family directors, veteran minds of the industrial 
revolution you could call them. They can’t be got rid of, and God help us, we 
have to keep them on even when we absorb the firm. 

‘I doubt if it would be possible to increase our efficiency in any appreciable 

‘way under present conditions, especially as there’s a drought of managerial 
personnel, and the existing management personnel isn’t properly trained for the 
job in a lot of cases. Of course, there’s no doubt that in some parts the working 
men and women aren’t fully awake to the urgency of things. But I don’t know if 
you can altogether blame them for that, when you think what has happened. 


(One of the largest concerns in the country, engaged in numerous aspects of war 
_ production.) 


(3) “I don’t think things are as efficient as they ought to be, not by a long chalk. We 
industrial folk are always being told by the Government to worship the god of 
machine activity and labour activity. Everything ought to be kept going. That’s 
what the shop stewards and people say too. It’s phooey. We should be 
worshipping the god of maximum production, and only him. It’s absurd to think 
of keeping all the men and women busy all the time, or of keeping all the machine 
tools going all the time. Even if you pretend that there isn’t such a thing as 
maintenance which makes us have to keep some of our machines quiet almost 
half their life, there just isn’t the labour force in the country, and a lot of what 
there is of it wouldn’t stand the strain either. I’m damned if I can see why it’s 
considered appalling to have a person who has done no work all day. What's 
he got to complain about if he’s getting paid. Really, it’s wise and sensible, it’s 
essential to have him doing nothing all day provided he’s deliberately doing 
nothing. What I mean is, he provides a bit of reserve, and one of the biggest 
problems we’ve got to face at the moment is the need for reserves. It’s inefficient 
to have everyone working at any one moment. If you haven't a reserve 
force you may be be completely done in the next moment. The idea that no 
time. must be lost in a factory is just plain political exploitation, though it’s 
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often based on a management’s inefficiency, I'll admit. But you don’t expect a 
soldier to be using his gun all the time, or a journalist to spend the whole day 
writing articles. Efficiency isn’t ensuring that everything and everybody is 
working all the time. Efficiency is arranging the best use of people and machines 
so that you get the most of the best products in the end. The whole development 
of the idea that idle time in a factory is a sign of inefficiency is a dangerous 
heresy and obscures the real problem of efficient production. I’m mightily 
worried about that problem, but I’m very worried too by the way it’s being 
heresied.”’ (Factory on highly developed flow production.) 


(4) “Our figures show that we’re using about 10% more man hours on the same 
products that we made before the war—we’ve been making some things the same 
for years so that we have something to judge by and we keep, as you know, very 
careful figures. 

‘I think I can honestly say that as things go we are an exceptionally efficient 
firm, and we’ve got that reputation over vears of efficient production. Using 10% 
more man hours on the job is something that I don’t see how you’re going to 
avoid. It comes from all sorts of things—out of the war. You can’t blame the 
workers at all, and I don’t think you can blame the management except that 
we ve lost some of our best people into ministries and when we ought to have a 
better management than before and we haven’t got it. The fact of the matter is, 
if I’m right, that it’s impossible to be efficient now. For that matter it’s always 
impossible to be efficient. Industry is just a constant struggle against inefficiency, 
because it uses fundamentally inefficient material—men, women and children. 
Industry is trying and everlastingly failing to teach people to be efficient, against 
their grain, and against commonsense if you like. 

**In wartime human inefficiencies increase and increase. We’ve lost a lot of our 
best people one way and another, though we’re scheduled under the Essential 
Work Order. We’ve had to expand, like other firms, and expand far more quickly 
than we ever would have considered doing in peacetime. The rate at which we’ve 
expanded is inefficient 1n itself, according to business thinking, though it isn’t 
efficient enough for war needs—nothing ever is in the end. We've had to take 
on lots of new women, especially older women and married women, as well as 
men who have been ill and out of work. A lot of our workpeople have been 
bombed out and had to move house, and a lot of them are running a home and a 
job at the same time. The transport services round here aren’t nearly as good as 
they used to be, but the time shopping takes is longer, and there isn’t enough 
time for women to do it when they’re on full work. You'll have had your fair 
share already of stuff about how orders are changed and designs altered. They 
have to do it, I suppose. Oh, and there’s a hundred and one things. Everyone of 
them can go wrong three times as easily as they could do before. And every time 
_— goes wrong, it matters twice as much and it causes four times as much 

uss. | 

‘“Why, having a baby is inefficient in wartime if you like. It’s one of our main 
sources of labour wastage at the moment, as I'll show you on the figures. But if 
we want a 100% efficiency just from the married woman end, in being available 
for work, we've got to cut out all babies for the rest of the war. If we did that, I 
think Hitler would have scored his biggest victory to date. One of the difficulties 
we’re up against here and now is the juvenile labour problem and the pre- 
ponderance of old men and women, which comes directly from our failure to 
keep up the birthrate before the war.”’ (Head of a group of firms up and down the f 
country mainly engaged on defensive weapons.) 


If the author of this report may once more intrude himself upon the 
reader—in a report of this sort it is probably a good thing that the reader 
should get some glimpses of the person responsible for putting together 
complicated and numerous data—then the author’s experience in a 
cotton mill, a soap works, and with a big grocery wholesaler, may be 
worth mentioning. In each case, and particularly in the cotton mill, well 
under half of working time was spent working. And much of the time 
spent working was worked in a fairly leisurely fashion. Yet all those 
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concerned were efficient by pre-war standards; they made profits, two 
of them large ones. 


Cotton as a Case in Point 


The example of cotton is germane to the present discussion. There is 
a lot of dissatisfaction in the cotton towns about inefficiency and con- 
fusion about the war effort. A good deal of this can be traced back to 
the story of cotton work in this war, easily understood once explained, 
but not properly explained to many cotton operatives. Cotton started 
the war as very important in the war effort; there was a boom in the 
often-slumped cotton towns. They were making all kinds of uniforms, 
balloon and camouflage materials, subsidiary army equipment. Then, 
suddenly, cotton became unimportant, a prime subject of concentra- 
tion of industry. The reasons, though largely misunderstood by 
thousands of people involved, could have been explained without 
infringing any sort of secrecy or security—for instance: 


1. With modern methods the Services are more rapidly equipped in 
cotton materials than in the last war. 


2. It takes a shorter time to make uniforms for all the soldiers than 
it does to make guns and tanks for all of them. 


3. There has been much less wear and tear on cotton equipment 
(owing to the course of the war) than was expected, and then the 
Government rather assumed this would remain so, which it hasn't. 


4. The course of the war has accentuated supply difficulties and made 
it necessary to restrict the use of cotton wherever possible. 


5. The course of the war has made it similarly difficult to export 
finished cotton goods, and the need for the use of i he for 
more urgent purposes adds to this. 


6. The break through into France gave U-boat bases which further 
accentuate shipping priorities. 


7. On the other hand, parts of the Empire are more donentoni than 
hitherto on Britain for certain cotton goods. 


Such points might well have been explained in the cotton towns. 
They were not explained, and some of the effects have been unfortunate. 
One of the reasons they have not been explained is that nobody is 
responsible for thinking in terms of people’s minds in production, and so it 
didn’t seem essential to explain it. Another reason is that even if it was 
regarded as essential, it is no one’s definite responsibility to deal with such 
matters. And the Ministry of Information has not, at present, the know- 
ledge or competent personnel to do so, even if the other departments 
involved would allow or encourage it to do so. Therefore, there are 
many in or from the cotton industry in the North today who have 
violent latent or surface feelings about the inefficiency and muddle, as 
they see it, of war production. This has been much aggravated by a new 
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puzzle in the Cotton Board’s statement in mid-January that there is a 
serious unproduction of necessary cotton goods because cotton opera- 
tives have been drafted off into munitions and services. Now the 
Ministry of Labour has put cotton manufacture back on the vital 
war-work list and is to direct workers back into cotton from non- 
essential occupations. 


Inefficiency to the nth 


Successful mechanical warfare consists of sudden changes and 
surprises. An economic change or legislative change initiates social and 
psychological changes, which equally require attention if reasonable 
control is to be maintained over the total end result. Less educated 
people are particularly liable to have a conservative (the word is not 
used in the political sense) attitude to life and to change. They are 
necessarily confined within closer limits economically, intellectually, 
geographically, domestically, than those with more money and educa- 
tion. They are therefore most liable to assume that a process which goes 
on steadily is sound in terms of work, and they are most liable to react 
_unfavourably to chops and changes which also revive those feelings of 
insecurity and irregularity of work which underlie the whole working- 
class attitude to working (see Section XLIII). This finds expression in 
impatience about any hold-ups in jobs, or switch-overs, or accounts of 
such hold-ups and switch-overs. 

From the workers’ point of view, industrial efficiency might well 
consist of getting tooled up on a job at the beginning of the war and 
working through without change until the end. But everything 
about war is inherently interrupted, if not inefficient. It would not 
be altogether grotesque to describe war as inefficiency (in the sense in 
which the word is commonly used in industrial and economic circles) 
organized to the ultimate nth. The contesting forces between them 
destroy the maximum possible quantity of creative capacity, human, 
animal, vegetable, mineral, mechanical. In simple form, the bomb 
dropped on the factory is a form of inefficiency in that factory (efficiency 
on the part of the enemy) which would be incredible in ordinary times. 


The Beginning of the Production War 


When engaged in war, no one can legitimately expect anything to be 
secure, regular and constant, unless it is a “‘phoney” war. Industry had 
considerable security and constancy from September 1939 to May 
1940, and our investigations at the time showed very very little dissat- 
isfaction with the industrial effort either from management or 
Government, industrial workers or outsiders. When Sir John Simon 
introduced the first war Budget on n September 27th, 1939, the Daily 
Mirror front-page headlined : 


NOW YOU KNOW THERE’S A WAR 
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Both the Daily Express and the Daily Mail declared it was the 
BLACKOUT BUDGET, and the Express editorial remarked: “‘this 
comes too soon and too hard’’. A News Chronicle editorial remarked 
on “the grim severity of the first War Budget’’. On December 6th, 1939, 
Sir Warren Fisher, Regional Commissioner for the North-West at that 
time, attacked the way in which “‘the industries of this country are 
interfered with by controllers’’, and stressed: 

“*By our export trade we live and by its maintenance alone can we succeed.” 


Speaking on the following day in the House of Commons, Mr. Amery, 
then among other things a director of Cammel Laird, General Cinema 
Finance Corporation, Southern Railway, Maclean Holdings, Yeastvite, 
Phospherine, Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Co., Mining Companies in 
Africa, Australia, etc., now Secretary of State for India, said: 


“*Somehow or other, export trade has to be kept up on a far more formidable scale 
than we have known. . . . Let us get rid, at any rate, of restrictions to the fullest 
extent that we can. I should almost like to get rid of them altogether for a short time, 
in order to let things get into a normal swing again.” 


These sentiments were widely supported, most noticeably by the 
newspapers belonging to the first Minister of Production. 

At that time (it now seems part of a remote past), interviewing, 
random conversations, documentary material, revealed virtually no 
concern among the ordinary public as to our industrial war effort. On 
the contrary, this was one of the few counts on which most citizens 
were satisfied with the Chamberlain Government. Today, when we are 
doing many times as much in war production, there is at least twenty 
times as much criticism of what we are doing. 


XII. The Human Factor 


Everything suggests extensive war industrial inefficiency, even if it is 
only in psychological friction and disunity of outlook. It is more 
than that, though. | 

While it is probably impossible to define inefficiency in a way satis- 
factory to all those interested in the matter, we might suggest that 
industrial inefficiency consists of pointless delay, confusion or hold-up, 
not due to any deliberate constructive action on the part of anyone 
anywhere, not arising from any creative thinking or planning, and not 
due to any event outside the control of those concerned in this country. 
There is nothing very interesting about this definition, except that it has 
absolutely nothing to do with the present basis for assessing inefficiency. 
The present basis is mostly personal experience multiplied by tempera- 
mental prejudice, divided by degree of understanding of all the factors 
involved. Few people are at present in a position to appreciate all these 
factors, though there seems no reason why many more people should not 
know much more about many of them. The key people in some of the 
big firms are in a position to know a good deal; therefore particular 
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weight has to be attached to their views on industrial efficiency at the 
present time (see the four examples in Section XI). They tend on the 
whole to be the least critical of war production, except in the specific 
directions already described. Allowance has to be made for their 
bias, which naturally enough limits them by implication from con- 
demning their own firms (see Section X). We believe, however, that 
some of the big employers were candid and objective in the views 
they gave us on this matter. The managing director of the tank 
factory already referred to put his view more definitely than any other 


as regards industry as a whole, and without the usual director’s blame 
on the Government: 


‘We're not in a total war effort, ‘we aren't awake to it still—right up and down 
industry through the country.” 


The Word “‘Efficiency”’ 


This word “‘efficiency’’, which is the keystone to current industrial con- 
troversy, to the arguments which have recently wracked industry and 


which are tending to increase, can, all things considered, be said to be 
used in eight different ways: 


1. Itis often used (by Government, Industrialists and Trade Unionists) 
in referring to the country as a whole in relation to some target not 
clearly stated, sometimes based on that of another country where 
there may be radical differences in organization and outlook, and 
sometimes on an imaginary conception (justified or ee of 
what people might but don’t do at present. 


2. The word may be used to describe an effort, unit or machine in a 
technical sense, as the relation between output and input. 


3. It may be used to refer to the relative cost per unit ina manufacturing 
_ process or operation (this was a common pre-war use, but now, as 
the relative importance of cost has dwindled away, the measurement 

is becoming altered into the next usage). 


4. It may be used, as it often is now, to the relative man-hours and 
man-skill used per unit in an operation. 


5. It is often used to refer to an average worker, to indicate output in 
relation to a certain standard of performance. At the present time 
this standard is often **ideal’’. 


6. Sometimes the word is used in a vague sense, corresponding with 
‘‘logical co-ordination of function” (see ‘“Management and the 
Worker”, Harvard University Press, p. 563, Roethlisberger & 
Dickson). This usage is most common among industrialists who also 
support some form of regimentation in the whole production field. 
This is very much the Fascist usage, incidentally. 


7. It is very occasionally used in this country (often in America), in the 
sense of morale or social cohesion within the production unit, and 
its consequent relation to output. 
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8. It is often used now, especially by working people, as a measurement 
of the amount of working hours spent actually working, or alter- 
natively, the amount of machines working the amount of possible or 
maximum hours. 


The one word is used at least in all these senses simultaneously. But 
broadly, the efficiency emphasis in this country is on the machinery, 
the technique, the economics. As Mr. Lloyd Roberts has observed 
(‘‘The Human Problems of Management”’, 1941): 


We have all been very busy in recent years adapting the structure, technique and 
methods of organization of our industries to modern requirements, but we have 
failed to appreciate adequately the need for a parallel modernization of our attitude 
towards the human element in industry. 

We have overlooked the fact that whatever changes have occurred since the war 
in manufacturing and commercial directions these are not greater than the change 
we have already indicated in the mentality and outlook of the British workman. This 
change must be met by new methods of industrial management, and the first of those 
new methods is that labour relations should be governed by, and conducted in accord 
with, a considered and progessive labour policy. 


The Crisis of Mind Power 


There is a growing appreciation of the human factors which Mr. 
Lloyd Roberts—from many years’ managerial experience in what is 
generally regarded as one of the most “‘efficient”’ sections of industry 
(I.C.I.)}—emphasizes. We came across numerous signs of this growing 
awareness in the present investigation, as well as many signs that people 
did not know where to turn for the answer on what to do about it, 
once grown. In his Annual Statement, as Chairman of the Westminster 
Bank, the Hon. R. E. Beckett said (January 22): 


“It is inevitable that war, in this scientific age, with its high degree of all forms of | 
mechanization, must make ever increasing demands upon the nation’s resources, and 
Government war expenditure is, after all, only one side of the triangle of man-power, 
machines and money. The payment out of the Exchequer for the past twelve months 
to the end of December last was £4,654 millions, and if we add to that the £4,011 
millions expended for the sixteen months to the end of 1940 we arrive at the colossal 
figure of £8,665 millions to the end of 1941. It is of interest to note, by way of com- 
parison, that the total votes of credit for the last war, inclusive of considerable loans 
to the Dominions and Allies, was approximately £8, 400 millions. This unprecedented 
war expenditure is the outstanding and all-pervadin g background against which 
financial and banking-operations must be viewed in order to see them in their true 
perspective. The economic and social implications of such gigantic expenditure on 
war, not only in this country but all over the world, are of profound significance, and 
the problems raised thereby will demand the attention of the finest brains for many 
years to come.”” 


Unfortunately (for our war effort) ‘the finest brains referred to by 
Mr. Beckett are not thinking about it now, on the “social implications” 
side, though quite a number are thinking about it on the economic. 
There are few things more vital to Britain today than getting the best 
out of the people remaining in the country. They are ready and anxious 
to give their best, though not prepared to give it to anyone blindly— 
the principal inhibiting factor from the workers’ side of the war effort 
is the memory of what happened to their previous gifts after the last war 
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(see Section XLIIT). The Prime Minister has called 1942 the year of the 
crisis of man-power. There is a real danger (to war production) that 
man-power be thought of as numbers of men and women, just as the 
first evacuation scheme was conceived as the movement of so many 
child units, with unfavourable consequences now well known. While 
quantities are important, qualities (as the A.T.S. have discovered) are 
equally so. To a noticeable degree, the stress in the industrial field is still 
on labour quantity, and its associate time, rather than on quality, and its 
associate effort. It would be almost equally valid and perhaps more 
thought-provoking to describe 1942 as the year of the crisis of mind- 
power. The problem that faces us on the home front is the optimum 
utilization of each and every individual, not necessarily in production, 
but around the nucleus of production. Nothing is automatically gained 
by getting more married women with children into industry ; it might be 
the case that this actually reduces industrial efficiency as compared with 
having more married women at home cooking and catering for workers 
and looking after their own children (see Section XXVII). So far as we 
can ascertain, the main machine tool crisis is mostly over ; some respon- 
sible people actually say that we now have an excess of machine 
tools. Anyway, it is not so difficult to make more machine tools, or 
more machines. It is impossible to make more men and women—unless 
the war lasts twenty years. Our failure to keep up even a level of 


biological efficiency in child production is indeed part of our present 
dilemma. 


Automatic 


__ Every person in Britain who can produce or help the producer of war 
needs, is thus automatically important—but not automatic. He and she 
are conditioned and influenced by all sorts of motives, most of them — 
rather simple, straightforward, and ready to be focused on common 
goals and co-operative moods. The background is still very tolerant, 
and even among the currently intolerant it is mainly ready to be 
re-directed, by convincing measures and media, into goodwill. As we 
began this discussion of efficiency and inefficiency in terms of industrial 
morale (Section III), with some typical worker comments on industry, 
we may suitably round off this part with another selection from 
the same source, roughly graded down according to degree of satis- 
faction expressed in these comments on war production: 

“Flourishing. Always is when there’s a war on!” (Housewife.) 

‘Running pretty smoothly.” (Student.) 

‘*It’s alright because everything’s diverted to war purposes.’”’ (Clerk.) 

‘Things going fairly well now.” (Doctor.) 

“Pretty good.” (Typist.) 

“Getting better, but still not too good.” (Civil servant.) 

**Getting better and better. With the Ministry of Labour — all this organiza- 
tion, we shall be all right.” (Clerk.) 
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‘Oh, well, I think it’s fairly alright. There’s always bound to be some muddles, 
but anyway we get mostly what we want and the army don’t seem to be complaining, 
so it’s none but these workmen who can ’t wait for their materials to come across from 
America or wherever it comes from.’’ (Housewife.) 


“Very good, but it’s artificial.”” (Accountant.) 
‘Now alright, but harbouring up trouble for the future.”’ (Insurance broker.) 


‘““Wonders may ,jhave been worked but still greater miracles must take place.”’ 
(Medical student.) 


‘*As a whole it has been efficiently organized, but the hundreds of small loopholes 
are very dangerous.” (University student.) 


‘TI think it’s improving, but there are still some bad patches, especially in the big 
factories on direct Government work.’’ (Commerical traveller.) 


‘It is not up to expectations.” (First-aid man.) 
‘“Not too good. Too much red tape.” (Butcher.) 


‘“*T believe that next to the lack of appreciation of modern air and armoured tactics 
on the part of the military authorities, the production situation is the worst of any 
at the moment. I believe there is gross inefficiency and malpractice designed to 
increase profit either now or after the war. I do not think an industrialist who made 
a success as a pre-war business man Is necessarily likely to be the best man to put in 
control of production for total war.” (R.A.F. sergeant.) 


_ “This is our main problem—if only we could organize our industry in a better way 
we should be able to beat “Jerry’’ up in no time.” (Post Office sorting clerk.) 


‘*Room for yast improvement.” (Greengrocer.) 


The sorting out of the conflicting interpretations put on the word 
‘efficiency’, and of the illwill arising from the consequent confusion, is 
so important as to justify the full consideration we have given it. To 
quote once more from a debate in the House of Commons 
(January 27): : 


Mr. Erskine-Hill (Conservative): “‘I should only add that there is a real anxiety 
about the bureaucratic working out of the various departmental administrations. It 
is felt that much time is wasted as the result of there being too many files and too few 


people who can make up their minds at the Same time. The will of the country to 
work is not being put sufficiently into action.” 


Mr. J. J. Davidson (Labour): “‘Is the hon. and learned Member nla that as his 


opinion, or as the opinion of some people in the country whom he has met, or 
specifically as a fact?’ 


Mr. Erskine-Hill: “‘Y am stating it, as the hon. Member would, as my profound 
conviction, as each of us is entitled to do.” 


Mr. Davidson: “As a criticism?’”’ 


Mr. Erskine-Hill: **1 say that it represents a very great and solid body of opinion 
throughout the country among those who realize that we must get 100 per cent out of 
everything that we have, before we can win this war.” 

The indiscriminate demand for 100% use of everything is a con- 
tradiction in terms. If every machine was manned 100% of its working 
time, we might get only 20% of efficiency from the people manning ‘it 
(see Section XXVIII). The question is rather one of getting 100% of 
optimum out of 100% of the people, whatever this may involve in terms 


of everything else. If the present report contributes :001% towards this. 
objective, it will, we feel, be more than justified. 
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The talk of and about war industry has done much to produce 
certain dissatisfactions and distrust. This talk is sometimes based on 
production facts, sometimes on fantasies, sometimes on facts in- 
adequately understood. Irrespective of accuracy or technical fact, the 
talk affects and alters both industrial and national trade. It influences 
those outside industry especially. The actual people inside and outside 


now require our attention, with special reference to the use that is being 
made of them. 


XIII. The Reservoir of Workers ~~ 


From the diary of a Midland Welfare Manager: 


January 1, 1942: A Labour Supply ‘Officer phones me he has a woman worker 
(untrained) he can offer me. She’s Irish (I groan), she also has a baby about 18 months 
old (I thank him fervently). However, I daren’t refuse her. Next the Labour Exchange 
phones that they’ve got her and shall they send her? I’ve meanwhile phoned our 
local Billeting officer that I want billets for an Irishwoman and baby. She is a bit 
Staggered but says she’ll go out and see what she can find. So I tell Labour Exchange 
to send her, and they ask if we shall be able to billet her to-night. I say I don’t know. 
bbe say they can put her in a hostel for the night if I can’t; and now, can I collect 

er? 

I manage to send a car for her after lunch. My Labour Office assistant after lunch 
comes and tells me they’ve arrived. The Planning Engineer, whose office is next to the 
Labour Office waiting Room also calls and asks me what the hell the matter is. 
The kid is yelling its head off and he can’t do any work. My assistant says the 
Irishwoman said kid was hungry and if the office door could be locked, she’d feed it. 
I examine the applicant’s papers. She was once in a clothing factory and had joined 
the A.T.S., from which she was discharged on ‘‘ Medical Grounds” (crossed out and 
““Compassionate Grounds” substituted). Checking certain dates seems to show that 
the little stranger started his voyage to this vale of tears just about the time his 
mother joined the A.T.S. Point this out to my assistant and she says “‘ Well, she isn’t 
wearing a wedding ring”. We go down to interview her. She looks tired and depressed. 
The kid is lively now and restless ; grabs my pencil and I have to rescue it. I ask about 
next-of-kin’s address (we always record this) and say ‘‘ Where is your husband?” She 
says ““I don’t know’”’, and gives me the address of an aunt in Belfast. I don’t press the 
point. I’m now anxious to get the pair to shelter and food and try to get car to take 
them to hostel. Then Billeting Officer rings up to say she has two possible billets, so I 
send the car off to her with mother, baby and suitcase. 

My assistant says the mother told her the Reception Officer at the station was some- 
what shirty when she saw the baby. I could understand that. The fact is, the mother 
smuggled the kid out without the Belfast Labour Officer realizing she had it or 
intended to bring it. ie eS 

Getting back to my own office, local Exchange rings up to say another Billeting 
Office has found a billet for mother and child. I say thank you, but I think we're 
fixed up. Later, this other Billeting Officer rings to say he can hold billet until 
4.30 p.m. only. I say “Let it go this time. I think we’re all right’. 


From the diary of a Works Manager in the South: 


_ February 8, 1941: Received letter from Assistant Director of Labour in Ministry of 
Aircraft Production, referring to “‘immediate necessity” of transferring 18 men from 


our works. We immediately planned to release these men and to employ women in 
their place. 


_ February 14: Interviewed Supply Officer, who stated that the transfer of these 
men would take place immediately. - : 
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February 19: Interviewed Supply Officer, who expressed surprise that men 
still at works; said one week at most would see their removal completed. 


‘February 21: Supply Officer telephoned me to do nothing further in the transfer 
of these men, but to leave everything entirely in his hands. 


March 1: Interviewed Supply Officer, who stated that all the men would be 
taken off our hands within three days. 


March 20: Interviewed Supply Officer, who expressed himself most positively 
‘that there would be no further delay. 


March 26: Interviewed Supply Officer, who said the whole matter indubitably 
would be cleared up within a week. 


April 10: Interviewed Supply Officer, who expressed surprise that his instructions, 
most emphatically given, had not been carried out. 


April 22: Spoke to Directorate of Labour of Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
who said that he quite agreed that all the men should go and that he had told 
the Supply Officer so. 


April 30: A man received notice of transfer and left. 


May 7: Directorate of Labour of Ministry of Aircraft Production, and 
Supply Officer, from the Ministry of Labour, visited the works and.addressed repre- 
sentatives of the men that the country needed men for Shadow Factories and that 
transference was necessary in the National Interest. 


May 10: Promised by Official of Ministry of Aircraft Production that men 
pevemed be removed within three days. Expressed surprise that they had not been 
moved. 


May 12: Interviewed Supply Officer, who said he was certain that there 
would now be no further delay in transferring the whole of the 17 men. 


May 14: Three more men received notice of transference and appealed. 


May 19: Interviewed Supply Officer, who expressed surprise that the men were 
still not removed. 


May 24: Interviewed Supply Officer, who stated most emphatically that 
the appeals of these men would be attended to immediately and that forthwith their 
transfer would be implemented. : 


- May 28: The three men are still under notice of transfer, but have no news 
of results of their appeals. The remaining 14 are still with us and have received no 
notice of transference yet. 


May 29: No change. All 17 men still at works, only one man having been 
transferred. : 


Insecurity 


The above is an old (and one-sided) story, reported here because it is 
part of the pattern of personnel uncertainty which has grown up and still 
prevails in war industry. An aspect of the war production effort which 
has been, it seems, somewhat overlooked. The male workers in war in- 
dustry, particularly the most vigorous section, the young skilled workers, 
who for the first two years of the war were “‘secure”’ when engaged on 
essential work, have in recent months felt less secure, because of the 
constant pressure on individuals, the abolition of the Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations, the various and sometimes vague official state- 
_ ments. This feeling of insecurity is not conducive to the optimum work, 

though, on the other hand, the feeling of over-security, which developed 
among some workers in some industries through their strengthened 
position under the Essential Works Order and the Schedule of Reserved 
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Occupations, was conducive to slackness where labour relations and 
industrial morale were unsatisfactory (we will discuss this in its wider 
implications when we come on to Absenteeism and Labour Disputes, 
Sections XVI, XXXIV, and XLIV). 

WAR IS, IN ITS NATURE, THE QUINTESSENCE OF IN- 
SECURITY. A principal problem of successful war is to keep the balance 
between security—which can easily bracket off into apathy or over-confi- 
dence, and insecurity—which can develop into irritation, disunity, and 
excessive (i.e. avoidable) distress. Investigation shows that large divisions 
in our production army are currently uncertain exactly what is expected 
_ of them now and in the future, though liable to be over-certain of their 
‘own value to themselves. Until recently, under the Schedule of Reserved 
Occupations, the position, prospects, personal plans were fairly 
clear for men; people knew where they were and where they were 
going. The frequent alterations in the Schedule, and now the lack 
of any general yardstick against which an individual can measure 
_ the importance of the job, have no doubt been made necessary by the 
course of the war, but would seem to have been put across to the public 
in a somewhat fragmentary way. The subject is extraordinarily com- 
plicated from the Ministry of Labour’s point of view. That does not 
alter the fact that production is affected indirectly by measures which 
are only intended to assist it directly (cf. Sections XXII and XXIII). 

Whenever things go badly in the war, certain sections, especially 
those with a loud voice in published opinion, urge drastic remedies, 
along the lines already indicated in previous sections. As the war goes 
on, these suggestions are gradually adopted by the Government, and so 
new ones are necessary in order to solve the war’s problems. Since the 
Far Eastern crisis, a frequently published solution is the better use of man- 
power. In few cases that have come to our notice have those making 
these demands differentiated between use of people as bodies and the 
use of people as minds. Generally it is assumed that the solution is to 
get every man under thirty-five into the front line somewhere, and 
everyone else into industry or administration. We have already suggested 
(Section XII) that this crude quantitative approach may be as unfor- 
tunate in its effects on production as it has proved on evacuation or 
income tax, or Government advertising campaigns. It is conceivable, 
for instance, that we need more young men in industry, especially in 
responsible positions. It is occasionally suggested, even by the elderly, 
that this war is being fought on too elderly lines. This is certainly the 
view of many industrialists encountered during the present investigation. 
Some of them believe that war production has been appreciably interfered 
with by the loss of energetic younger personnel, the‘* modern-minded”’ in 
industry and production, technique and personnel management. There 
is always the likelihood that the high feelings evoked in a crisis lead to 
-movements of a precipitate sort, repressions and obsessions which 
tend to ignore the human material—bad and indifferent—with 
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whom the war is concerned, not machines which can work twenty-four 
hours so long as they are treated with occasional oil. To an extra- 
ordinary extent the unquestionable proved findings of industrial 
research in the last war on the damage done to output by working very 
long hours has been neglected in this war. There is now considerable 
pressure from published opinion in favour of repeating the other 
acknowledged production mistake of the last war, namely the indis- 
criminate transfer of people into the Forces without regard for their 
special abilities. This demand has rarely been encountered among 
ordinary people in this study, but has been widely expressed in the press 
since the Malayan crisis, typically by the Sunday Express (February 8): 


We are not even using our man-power so ruthlessly as we did in the last—and 
lesser—war. 

Government departments are probably the worst offenders. They still overflow 
with young men and young women who could be put to better use. 

The very overflow leads to the complication of personal and business life by the 
spate of forms, instructions, regulations, informations, and inquisitions, wasting 
thousands of tons of the paper which the rest of us try desperately to save. 

After the Ministries come the civil defence services, which shield too many young 
women and a number of young men against less agreeable forms of national service. 


The presence of young people in Government departments is 
implied as the cause of regulations, instructions and waste of paper; 
their removal in favour of the more aged would cause improvement! 
There is also the implication that being in Civil Defence is more 
pleasant than being in Anti-aircraft Defence. The Star has particularly 
run a campaign along these lines, with cartoons, editorials, articles and 
news items, all showing that young men are wriggling into safe and easy 
jobs in order to avoid the unpleasant part of the war. On February 10 
a Star editorial had a slightly apologetic note in continuing the cam- 
paign, saying, with justice that ‘this is no time for playing skittle games 
with the most precious asset we have got—man-power’”’ : 


We are keeping this campaign going because there appear to be far too many 
young men either idling in uniform, or at least having a much too easy time. We do 
so in fairness to the men in Libya, Singapore and Burma, and to the sailors and air- 
men fighting all over the world. And in justice to their anxious families. 


The Young View and the Old 


The younger point of view finds little expression in published opinion, 
because the channels of published opinion are at present controlled 
by the elderly. A further development of this desire for the ‘‘ruthless”’ 
putting of youthpower into uniform and nothing else (although the 
same newspapers often describe this as essentially a war of production) 
finds expression in the epidemic of White Feathers so familiar in the 
last war, until recently unknown in this one, and in recent weeks causing 
two suicides and making it necessary for the Government to develop 
a badge to identify men dismissed from the Army on medical grounds. 

- Such demands are not based on a full objective appraisal of the facts, 
but rather reflect the legitimate dissatisfaction of older people with the 
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war effort. The 1941 dereservation upwards of age groups on the 
A-B-C plan, and 1942 system of individual deferments now, make it 
virtually impossible for any young person to shirk or shelter without 
doing a full war job. It is for the authorities to estimate whether he or 
she is better in this job or another one. The young have to go where 
they are told and do it readily. There is the odd “‘shirker” in every age- 
group. As the Evening News commented more quietly (February 9): 


But the mischief-makers are few, and when their age-groups are called up they 
are not likely to survive the scrutiny of the authorities. The real faults lie elsewhere— 
in the clumsy or rigid organization of the work of the factories, in the uneven flow of 
materials, in the difficulties of getting to the workshops. 

It is such things as those that Lord Beaverbrook must mend if we and our allies 
are to emerge triumphantly from these urgent months of “‘touch and go”’. 


All-round Shortage? 


The first man-power problem of the moment is the acute shortage of 
mobile, energetic labour of any and all sorts, young or old, male or 
female, skilled or unskilled. There are still over 150,000 “‘ unemployed ”’, 
but a large section are regarded by the Ministry of Labour as unemploy- 
able for various (not wholly convincing) reasons. It is not expected that 
much more than 150,000 persons altogether will have been released for 
war work when the concentration of non-essential industries is complete 
(see Economist, November 22; also a Monthly Digest of Business 
Conditions, December, 1941, published by Stevenson, Jordan and 
Harrison Ltd., which concludes that: “‘the country has reached the 
condition of full employment. But output has not reached, by any 
means, the maximum possible’’). 


One Managing Director of a big Midland factory put it typically: 


The supply of adequate labour is the most difficult problem in industry. We are 
faced with bringing into production within the next few months extension factories 
employing 1,500 workpeople, and we cannot see where they are coming from. 


The story was the same everywhere. Very few of the firms visited ad- 
mitted they could satisfy their labour needs for war production purposes 
—though recent war events affect supplies and may cause some to modify 
their demands now. The Prime Minister has estimated the available 
human forces within Britain between the ages of 14 and 65 at thirty- 
three and a quarter million, of whom eleven million are married. At 
present about twenty-five million of these have come under conscription 
(Economist, December 13). ‘‘This unprecedented tightening of the — 
British labour market’’, as P.E.P. describes it in an authoritative survey 
(Planning, February 1942) means that practically everyone is doing 
some job today. As a Labour Manager in a vital factory put it to us: 


Men over 60 and even over 70. Men taken from non-essential work. Women and 
girls from all sorts of jobs and from no job at all. Cripples, weak hearts, discharged. 
service men, half-wits, criminals, all sorts of people so long as they can stand or even 
sit and turn a handle. These are our material. They look on the job as something that 
will end with the war. 
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How Many Slackers? 


Even as far back as October a Mass-Observation study in London 
revealed a striking shortage of really leisured women, although at that 
time Ministers were in the habit of talking as if there were millions of 
women without any special work to do. A detailed analysis was made 
of the work being done by two hundred women selected at random in 
the streets of North London. This method particularly favoured 
contacting people without any very definite job, because the survey was 
done in the day-time and in the streets; in the ordinary way this would 
bias the sample in favour of persons of leisure or unemployment. On 
such a sample possible error is very high—but the results are neverthe- 
less suggestive. 


Among these two hundred women only eleven were not either : 
doing a whole-time paid job 
looking after small children 
doing active voluntary work 


A more detailed analysis was made of these eleven women, with the 
following effect: 


one was pregnant 
one was looking after someone else’s family (including children) 
one had been rejected from the W.A.A.F.s because of weak heart 
and allocated to light war work, due to be provided in the 
immediate future 
three had been allocated to jobs at their registration interview and 
were waiting to be called to them. 


This left five who could properly be counted “‘slackers”’. But. one 
of these was very doubtful, a C-class girl of 21, whose mother had 
recently died, and who was left in sole charge of a family business in 
the absence of her father. Of the remaining four: 


1. B class,age 35, married, housewife, husband is Civil Servant; she 
was a solicitor’s clerk until married ; would like todo L.C.C. welfare 
work, feels she ought to do something and has appointment to see 
L.C.C., but vague about it. 


2. Single, 24, B class, intelligent, plain, medium physique. Not doing 
any work ; living alone. If she had to work would “‘like to do social 
work”’, because it would bring her into contact with people. Has 
not thought of joining any Service, and is clearly uninterested in 
doing anything unless compelled to. Lives at Hampstead, private 
means. 


3. Attractive, talkative, married woman of 30, C class. Good. 
physique, but not intelligent type. Her main interest is in her own 
home, and she is keen on home life. Never had a job. Has. 
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thought of joining W.A.A.F.s, but specifically mentions that she 
only just thought of it in passing. : 


4. Working-class, age 28, married, husband in Army. Poor physique, 
father aggressive temperament. Main hobby is cinema going. 
No family. Says “‘l am not working—it’s hard enough to keep home 
on soldier’s pay”. Asked what sort of work appealed to her most, 
she said, ‘The sort of work when you can sit back and let other 
people get on with it’. Does no spare-time work. Says of the A.T.S. : 
‘*It’s alright for them young ladies with the butlers and chauffeurs 
who don’t have to worry their sweet little heads about keeping 
home.” Says she’s never seen any A.T.S. advertising. Thinks the war 
will go on for years and years. 


The number of civilians doing nothing has almost certainly declined 
further since October. The number who are doing nothing important 
may still be considerable. BUT few appreciate what is and what is not 
important. The changes and complications in man- and woman-power 
policy have left people in a state of confusion on this point, and without 
any external method of measuring the importance of what they are doing 
—anyway it may change with Ministry of Labour policy (cf. Section 
XXIII) and without people really understanding why. Thus the great 
majority of civilians broadly think they are doing their job in this war 
already. Whether or not the jobs they are doing really do matter, the 
people doing them feel engaged, and havé not themselves any othér 
- method of measuring job priorities. There is therefore considerable job 
inertia, which has unquestionably reduced the effect of voluntary 
appeals to women; this accentuated the need for- conscription, but 
still delays rapid shifts of the labour force which now wait upon the 
necessarily slow movements of administrative, compulsive machinery. 
The dynamic mobility and enthusiasm of workers has suffered in 
consequence. 


Feeling Important 


Eight out of ten of all the workers studied in the present investigation 
consider their jobs important or very important. Only one in ten dis- 
tinctly feel their jobs unimportant. There is a slight tendency for women 
to think their jobs more important than men do; a more distinct 
tendency for B-class people to think their jobs more important than C, 
who in turn think theirs moreimportant than D. Naturally enough, those 
in industry more often feel their job is important, but even so, the large 
majority of those engaged in other occupations make a high estimate of 
the value of what they themselves are doing. This in itself produces a 
sluggish labour situation, involving pressure on nearly every individual 
who is to be transferred from one category to another in the war effort. 
Many of those who feel their jobs are important and that they should 
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therefore stay in them, are not in fact in jobs which are officially con- 
sidered important. Presumably, they will be combed out, conscripted or 
redirected in the end to places where they will do more essential work. 
In the meanwhile, with war industry clamouring for more workers, 
millions of woman-hours can be wasted because those concerned have 
reached this position of self-evaluation, aided by the confusing story 
(Section XXIII) of labour appeals and directions over the past two 
years, and by working-people’s topographical conservatism. This can 
be summarized in the following table: 


Percentage giving this 


Estimate of importance estimate among those 
of own job engaged in: 
War . Other 
Industry | Occupations 
1 /o 7o 
Very important 4 rs i 22 13 
Important... ‘i i 68 61 
Unimportant a i ia 6 a 
Ambiguous .. s . s 3 8 
SAE OW ww cs ‘ - l 2 


There was only a small regional difference. At one end of the scale 
14% thought their job was unimportant both in Oldville and in 
Manyworks, whereas at the other, 10% thought so in City, 8% in Tank- 
town. There was, however, more marked difference between the 
importance estimates of juveniles (studied separately) and adults. Under 
half the juveniles thought their jobs were important, this being partly 
related to the generally low morale of many juveniles at the present time. 


XIV. Remaining Men 


While labour and production are conceived of as separate things 
(workers and machines) women are waiting on more definite directions 
and leadership into the stages of industrial effort. Meanwhile the 
abolition of the Schedule of Reserved Occupations eats into the margin 
of men remaining in civilian employment, and many are still unused in 
the Army, so far as skill is concerned. Apart from the technical effects, 
the new arrangements about individual deferments for men are putting 
a new strain on managerial organization, and on the planning 
psychology of production management. A good example, one of many 
on our files, comes from the notes of a manager who has just lost two 
welders into the Services, and urgently needs to replace them on a 
shell contract: 


Works Manager phones Ministry of Supply and Training Centre Officials. I 
visit local Labour Exchange and Juvenile Employment Bureau. No luck anywhere. 
At Labour Exchange I see Female Vacancies’ Supervisor, ask for women for the iob. 
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She Says the sort they get now are either afraid of the blow-pipe and the sparks, or 
don’t like the dirt and heat and the effect of parts on their clothes. I see a girl there 
who looks intelligent enough to be trained. Supervisor goes over to her and questions 
her. Comes back and says “‘She’s an Irish girl—domestic servant”’. I say hastily “‘ No 
thank you!”’ 

Interview Deputy Manager. He finally suggests we should offer a higher wage. 
I say “And take yet another step towards that inflation other Government Depart- 
ments warn us against?”’ He sidesteps that one and promises to do what he can. 


The extensive new work entailed by the individual deferment system 
has fallen mainly upon the Welfare Manager, wherever there is one— 
thus severely limiting his time for attending to the human problems of 
the firm (cf. Section XLVI). Here are some typical extracts from the 
_ diary of a Welfare Manager. The firm, entirely engaged on war work, 
had not a Welfare Manager until early 1941: 


September 2, 1941: Took over working of National Services (Armed Forces) Act 
for our factory today. Ten different forms to be used in conjunction with Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations. Realized how simple life must have been before the war. 


September 30: Interviewing women today for jobs in our machine-shop. We 
have new contracts and have pressed the Ministry of Labour for 50 women—to train 
if necessary—for the job. Ministry of Labour being 7,000 women short in this city 
already are combing the place and offering part-time work. 

Thus the Labour Department, Works Manager and Foremen of Factory have to 
figure out how to deal with women who either (a) can’t (or won't) work in the 
mornings ; (6) can’t (or won’t) work in the afternoons ; (c) want light work only. 

How to organize a shop with more women on mornings than afternoons or vice 
versa, bearing in mind the problems of ‘‘breaking down’’ machines between morning 
and afternoon operators. 

Moreover one mustn’t send women away too easily or Ministry of Labour will 
drop on us for rejecting the labour they’ve sent us. A pretty problem. 


November 28: Enquired of Military Tribunal (Hardships) Committee about 
a number of men in our main factory who had applied for exemption on medical or 
excessive hardship ground. Official told me they were snowed under—had over 
3,000 applications from only one Birmingham area. 


December 7: More statistics and then some head-scratching over the new 
dereservation regulations. With ages of reservation pushed up one year each month 
it means a continuous process of reviewing our male personnel and applying for 
deferment of calling up if we want to keep them. 


December 12: A number of men have had their dereservation notices and 
I have to hustle for deferment of calling-up on yet another new form No. NS 300. 
Enquiries at the Labour Exchange show that their instructions are almost as incom- 


plete as ours and the new Schedule of Reserved Occupations is not yet in their 
possession, let alone in ours. 


December 13: A hectic morning, getting records in order to deal with de- 
reservation. Visit all staff offices and check to see that all our key staff men’s 


papers are O.K. Daren’t miss anyone out or we shall lose a good man through sheer 
inadvertance. 


January 7: Up again at 6.30 a.m. feeling somewhat jaded and off to work to 
deal with a new batch of dereservations and various other matters. 


Dereserving — 


Management, especially those actually dealing with forms and 
individuals, find the new arrangements a strain. Working-men vary 
considerably in their reactions. Broadly the desirability of the measure 
is appreciated. Here are seven people’s points of view, as noted down 
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spontaneously in their diaries. (The subject comes up often among 


civilian male diarists, as here, and even more so among women, See 
Section XXIII.) 


(1) By scrapping the Schedule of Reserved Occupations, the Government are going 
to remove the suspicion that many men are dodging service by sheltering under 
the protection of “‘reserved”’. All men will now have to pass through a sieve and 
their employers prove they are engaged on essential work. I do, however, fear 
the effect this will have on the essential life of the community. I do not consider 
there are enough old men and women available to ensure the reasonable conduct 
and running of essential businesses, and many concerns, while not doing things 
that are wholly essential, are in a sense essential to our civilization. My particular 
firm are engaged in the manufacture of cardboard railway containers and boxes. 

. Our staff has already been denuded to the extent of 65%, yet our products must 
be produced somehow, or the wholesale and retail distribution of 101 essential 
things will break down. 


(2) Great discussion in works over extension of conscription. Older men seem 
willing to go always provided the younger ones go first. I consider that NOBODY 
WHATSOEVER is indispensable under the age of 25. In our works are men 
under this age. Their work could be done by women with a little training or by 
older men. Some of these youngsters HAVE tried to volunteer and have been 
refused and sent back to work, while older men in other trades have been con- 
scripted. Very wrong here. : 


(3) See some of the young chaps out of it that ought to go. Swinging the lead in. 
here—whereas there’s plenty of men my age could do a lot of their work—TI’ve 


turned 60. I’m not prejudiced, but I think several of them should be turned out, 
those that I know are yellow. 


(4) The newsagent’s “boy”’, a worker in an engineering firm on war work, said how 
glad he is and his fellow workers are that dereservation is to come. Far too 
many men are out doing more or less unnecessary jobs, who should be in the 
Forces. He said that the workers no longer feel that the war is a “‘capitalist”’ 


war, as they thought until recently. The attack on Russia had made them change 
their minds. 


(5) Interesting comments in office about tightening of conscription, as some of the 


people are affected. Our work has no value towards winning the war, and all 
realize this. 


(6) Yarns at work that most of us will be called up under the new dereservation 


2 i but personally I doubt if it will affect more than about three or four 
chaps. 


(7) An excellent talk was given tonight on the new scheme for reserving key men. 
There appears little hope that any of us will obtain exemption, only persons 
engaged on work of. vital importance being granted deferment. At any rate, if 


we do get deferment, it will just show that the scheme is, behind its imposing 
facade, a mockery. — | 


A managerial incident of dereservation is amusingly described by a 
girl who is secretary to the General Manager of a firm: 


This morning Mr. A showed Mr. B a letter from the Ministry of Labour wanting 
to dereserve Mr. C whois 31. A company secretary used to be in a reserved occupation, 
and there has been correspondence in the last year, but everyone thought he would 
not have to go. In conversation with Mr. B, Mr. A was frightfully upset saying that 
he did not know how ever he could get on without Mr. C’s help. Mr. B came back 
to me rather pleased, saying “‘ That will mean that we can do what we like without 
interference from the Directors’”’. I felt as if the floor had given way and said, “If I 
have to cope with the finance single-handed I shall go insane.”’ I did not add an ever 
more difficult issue, viz. Mr. B’s nerves. He little knows how many times Mr. C and 
I have rescued him from the consequence of ill decisions, by which I mean that I 
write letters in terms that are diametrically opposed to what I have been told, and. 


Mr. C signs them. The odd thing is that Mr. B never perceives what is happening. 
However, the bridge is not broken yet. ia, 
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'. This is a different war from the last one. Now no one wants to give up civilian 
status and no one disguises the fact. That holds good for male and female. Appro- 
priately or inappropriately I find myself applying to conscription the text about 
“Two women grinding corn, one shall be taken and the other left”’. More and more 
we feel ourselves being moved about by powers, like pawns in a game of chess 
between Titans. Having introduced a Christian text, I might as well pass on to a 
Hindoo one, “‘ You cannot get away from your Karma”’. 


_ Managements and people in higher income levels, are much better 
informed about the conditions of the new arrangements than the 
workers. Often skilled men are in the dark on the new provisions and 
what should be done about them. For instance, one of the Area Officials 
of a large Union reports: 


We are again faced with a considerable number of enquiries arising from the 
alterations that have recently been made in the Schedule of Reserved Occupations. 
In many cases we find that members, by virtue of not understanding certain individual 
responsibilities, either receive notification to attend for medical examination or an. 
actual enlistment notice, both of which in some cases are extremely difficult to get 
withdrawn. Most members whom we interview exhibit a complete ignorance of the | 
contents of a printed form that is issued to every person by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service at the time of registration for military service, which includes 
directions which should be carried out if a given set of circumstances arise, and our 
most difficult cases are brought about by those directions not being complied with. 


Most now feel their jobs important, but few are certain that they are 
going to be able to go ahead steadily. This comes up in many little 
ways, e.g. two workers’ comments: 


1. Back at the works the chaps got talking of allotments and most of them seem very 


uncertain of continuing to crop one owing to the uncertainty of spring and summer 
army call-up. 


2. However as I am not likely to be called up for a while, took the plunge today and 
bought a tweed suit for summer. Was lucky to get a bargain, the last one in my size. 
This store had a very fine selection pre-war, but now had but a few patterns to select 
from even in the more expensive ranges. The same applied to the boy’s ranges, and 


we played for safety and bought him a hard-wearing grey tweed at 67s. 6d., a big 
item to fork out for a schoolboy. 


The more beneficial effect of this insecurity to production: 


Told by the Chief at work that no draughtsman will be considered by the National 
Officer for reservation who is working normal peacetime hours; when I asked how 
much overtime one had to work, he didn’t know, which didn’t help very much. He 
said that our firm’s men wouldn’t normally be called into the forces, but would be 
fed into the industrial pool. I can’t say that I’m worried much if I do get moved—it’s 
about time I had a change, anyway. Also learnt at work that we are to start having 
ENSA concerts; we’ve often wondered why it hasn’t been started before now—after 


all, with over ten thousand employees we ought to have a right to consideration, if 
consideration is the correct word. 


One other point before we pass on to labour wastage, the effect of 
the Essential Work Order, and then women in war industry, female 
conscripts and trainees. On the original Schedule of Reserved Occupa- 
tions the officials and administrative staffs of the Trades Union were 
reserved at 25 and 30. In April this was to be moved up to 30 and 
eventually 35, the latter age to be reached at the C stage of dereserva- 
tion (October 1, 1941). The T.U.C. reacted violently. In their own 
words (Report of 73rd Annual Trades Union Congress, para. 119): 

The General Council fought these decisions very tenaciously in the firm belief 
that these proposals would completely wreck the Trade Union machine without 
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producing any substantial number of men for the Armed Forces. It was pointed out 
to the Minister that the outpouring of Orders and Regulations by Government 
Departments, the proposals for the concentration of industry, the dispersal of vital 
industries through enemy action, the recruitment of a large number of women into 
industry, all combined to throw an overload on the shoulders of existing full-time 
officials. The Minister was reminded that the training of full-time officials during 
normal periods was a difficult matter requiring time and experience, and that during 
the present conditions it would be a practical impossibility. They, therefore, proposed 
that the ages should remain as in the first Schedule. 

The General Council very greatly regret that the Minister of Labour was not able 
to see his way to meet the wishes of the Trade Union movement in this matter, but 
eventually decided, after protracted negotiations, that the age of reservation in each 
grade should be increased by five years at the ““B”’ stage. , 


XV. Labour Wastage 


Before the war the labour wastage in an average industrial concern 
appears to have been roughly a third, though on this, as on so many 
important aspects of industry, there is scarcely any first-class informa- 
tion, representative and analytical. Labour wastage is usually defined as 
the number of people leaving each quarter or year expressed as a 
percentage of the average number employed in the unit. The firms from 
which we collected information during the present enquiry seldom had 
accurate information on the subject, but usually considered that their 
peacetime labour wastage was between 207% and 40% per annum. This 
would mean that at the end of any one year a third of those who had 
come in, or who were working there previously had left, and that in - 
three to five years the firm’s labour force statistically replaces itself. An 
- enquiry undertaken by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
among London and Leeds firms in 1937 (Occupational Psychology, 
Vol. XII, 1938, pp. 196-214, 257-270) revealed an average wastage of 
36% per annum for women and 13% for men. This degree of difference 
between the sexes is a regular feature of labour wastage, as it is of 
Absenteeism (see Section XXXIV). 

This extensive labour wastage in industry was much accelerated by 
the war. Some of our informants considered that during 1940 wastage 
had multiplied by six or seven times over. Mrs. Winifred Raphael made 
a study of this subject, considered that by early 1941:. 


All the evidence obtained recently shows that labour wastage has increased 
enormously. Not enough figures are available to quote averages, but a general 
impression suggests that it is often three times what it was before the war, even 
excluding men and women joining the Forces. It is therefore not at all unusual for 
factories employing women to have a labour wastage of over 100%, equivalent to a 
complete change of female staff every year, and some sections even have turnovers 
of 200’,—a figure virtually unknown in this country before the war. (Occupational 
Psychology, 1941, No. 2, p. 53.) 


The gigantic labour turnover in the first year of the war inevitably 
complicated the job of getting industry quickly on to a full war basis. 
The constant fluctuation of labour, the readiness with which a trained 
woman would leave without notice for a better-paid job, the manage- 
ment’s uncertainty about the available workers from week to week, 
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contributed appreciably to what is now generally regarded as the 
sluggish starting pace of war production. Wage rates also rocketed in 
those industries and areas expanding most rapidly, notably the aircraft 
industry when boomed up by Lord Beaverbrook. It was not until 
March 5th, 1941, that a serious attempt was made to cope with this 
‘‘free-labour” situation through the Essential Work (General Provisions) 
Order, 1941. Until that time, the traditional system in industrial employ- 
ment was maintained, at great cost to the war effort—the tradition of 
liberty for employer to sack and the employee to quit, without notice. 
Until the Spring of 1941, the only measures taken were the nominal 
control of labour changes in a few industries, like engineering, and a 
ban on advertising certain industrial vacancies in the newspapers. 


Disparity 
As the author of a recent lucid pamphlet (‘‘Production, A Plan for 
Industry” ; New Statesman, 1942), observes of this period: 


Bidding by employers one against another, so far from bringing about a 
satisfactory distribution of labour, gave every advantage to the least scrupulous 


firm, and the scramble led to gross disparities in earnings between workers doing 
equally skilled and important work. 


These disparities survive, sometimes glaringly —40 some sections of 
Shipbuilding, for instance. They can have acute effects now that skilled 
men are liable to be drafted compulsorily from one firm or area to 
another. (The pattern of area wage differences provides, in itself, 
material for a complete study.of industrial logic and the relation 
between economic theory and practice.) We came across one case 
where a firm received some drafted skilled workers via the Ministry of 
Labour, and proposed to pay them the standard agreed rate for the 
job, 3s. The men protested vigorously. They had been paid 5s. 6d. for 
the past year in a small firm. Now, with new Income Tax assessments on 
that rate of earning, they would not consider the lower figure. They were 
paid 5s. 6d. and this eventually led to an all-round scaling-up of relevant 
workers (previously apparently “‘satisfied’’) throughout the district. 


Stabilization 


The Essential Work Order stabilized the situation, though it was 
only applied gradually to different industries and establishments. Thus 
the firm with the most extensive figures studied in the present investi- 
gation had an average labour turnover of 30% before the war, rising 
to 130% for women in 1940. The Essential Work Order cut it back to 
about 25% at first, though there has been a gradual tendency for the 
wastage to rise again since. In ten factories studied by the Industrial 
Health Research Board (“‘Hours of Work, Lost Time and Labour 
Wastage’’, H.M. Stationery Office, 1942, p. 23), there was a wastage of 
. 26% in the second half of 1940 (crudely equivalent to 52% perannum), 
falling to 17% in the first half of 1941, most of this fall being attributed 
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to the first impact of the Essential Work Order in the second quarter of 
1941. Here again the wastage was far higher among women than among 
men. In one factory, with over five thousand employees, there was a 
wastage of 84% during the 1940-41 period, although this included part 
of the Essential Work Order impact. 

The current wastage rate is below what it might be if industrial 
regulations were observed in the same way and enforced equally with 
most other sorts. Such a wastage, even in battle, in the Services would 
make the conduct of affairs very hard. We found one case of 
a firm which still has 160% wastage. The crude figure is related, of 
course, to the proportion of women, especially dilutees. In some big 
war assembly plants the proportion of skilled men is 8% or less. 

It would hardly be surprising if the tendency for wastage to increase 
again in war industry were to continue. It is well established from 
peacetime, that new operatives are much more prone to leave than 
experienced ones. The 1937 enquiry (above) showed that over half of 
both sexes leaving large factories did so within less than a year of 
joining. Some of the factors particularly influencing labour wastage at 
the present time can be summarized on the basis of the views (and 
occasionally figures) collected from firms studied in the present investi- 
gation, and from workpeople in the seven study areas, checked by the 
limited amount of other information available: 


1. Illness. Industrial health will be discussed on the basis of our 
sample enquiries in Section XXXV. Of significance here is the higher 
degree of illness among elderly people retired from industry and 
now returning to it, and the strain experienced in certain factories 
and areas owing to long work journeys (see Section XXIX), long 


hours (XXVIII), and blackout effect on factory ventilation 
(XXXVI). 


2. Home duties and ties. The increasing proportion of married women 
entering war industry. Many of these enter with enthusiasm, to help 
in the war effort, or to supplement Army allowances which they 
consider inadequate. They find the difficulties in some cases too 
severe (see Sections XXVII, XXV, XXXIII). 


3. Conscription. The increasing proportion of persons conscripted 
either into industry for the first time (women), or from one place 
to another (mostly skilled men). Some girls strongly resent indus- 
trial conscription and do all they can to evade it, both before and 
after (Section XXIII). Skilled men not infrequently resent sudden 
transfers, especially since the new ruling that their wives need not 
accompany them. Several managements have told us that even when 
they need a skilled man very badly, they would rather somehow 
manage without than have one conscripted from another area, 
he will make so much trouble and will eventually have to be 
released or discharged. 
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4. Age. The increasing proportion of older people in industry, due to 


the transfer of younger people to the Services. As one Works 
Manager put it: 


We're getting old men and chronic unemployables back. They try to work, 
they do their best, but they can’t do an Al job. They are C grade workers, and 
they can’t stand the pace, they keep on falling out. 


5. Maternity is a much increased source of labour wastage, although 
the birth-rate continues to fall, partly because more married women 
are coming in, and subsidiarily because (it is alleged) others directed 
or conscripted into industry have babies to get out again. 


6. Women moving to other places to be with their husbands. (In the 
past the Ministry of Labour had tended to support this wish.) 


7. Charge hands and inadequate checking movements (see Section 
XIX) and frictions or neglects arising from these. 


8. Wages—principally wage differentials, variations in local rates, 


overtime and bonus rates, etc. (fully dealt with in Sections V and 
XXIX). 


Dismissals 


_ It is clear that quite a number of men and women are leaving indus- 
tries scheduled under the Essential Work Order, for reasons other than 
those of *‘necessity’’, although they are not permitted to do so by the 
Order, except through the National Service Officer. Here, as with 
absenteeism, we frequently heard serious imputations on the integrity 
or accuracy of general medical practitioners, who are said to grant 
certificates of ill-health too readily. 

An almost negligible proportion of the labour wastage in the past 
year has been dismissed. In several large firms visited, no employee had 
been dismissed for twelve months or more. Dismissal by the employer 
comes under the same‘Essential Work Order restrictions as leaving by 
the worker. No one may be dismissed or leave except for ‘‘ serious mis- 
conduct” (which has proved a very difficult thing to establish) without 
going through the official channels of application, with right to appeal. 
In March the Ministry of Labour permitted dismissal in the case of 
illegal strikes (see Section XLIV). Even if managements did not want 
every worker they could get, this would act as a restraint on dismissal 
because they are not in the position (except in a very few cases) to evade 
or ignore labour regulation ; they are dependent on the National Service 
Officer, and in so many other respects the maintenance of their labour 
force depends on their relations with the Ministry of Labour, which is 
responsible and overrides the supply more and more in this field. 
Individual workers, on the other hand, are not in such a position of 
responsibility or dependence. They are also sometimes genuinely 
ignorant of the regulations or industrially temperamental about them. 
There is a gap between the theoretical restraint imposed by the Essential 
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Work Order, the effect it might have been expected to produce in 
time of national urgency and the actual effect, though this effect has 
checked the extreme wastage movement of 1940. Something like four 
million workers are in establishments under the Essential Work Order. 
How does it actually affect them? 


XVI. Frictions Round The Essential Work Order 


Through the clause which gives the workman the right to appeal against 
any dismissal, and through the clause which says that the man may 
not be dismissed except for ‘‘serious misconduct”, it is very difficult for 
an employer to dismiss anyone who does not want to leave. But it is 
equally difficult for an employer to keep a man who wants to leave 
but whom he doesn’t want to leave. 


During the course of the present investigation we have come across 
several cases in which employers have tried to get rid of men unsuccess- 
fully, and in two cases this has led to consequences unfortunate to 
production. The more striking of these comes from a shipyard, where 
the man in question caused a general stoppage of key workers over a 
wide area in a critical production period within the present survey: 


X is a man of fair physique, in his thirties, married, slightly deformed. The 
deformity may have produced some of those feelings of childhood inferiority which 
so often lead to a later urge for power. A keen Roman Catholic, he is certainly not a 
Communist, and there is no suggestion from any source that he has any significant 
political affiliations. He has, however, great ability in two directions—as a WOrkenan 
‘and as an orator. : 

X was the highest-paid workman in the place where he worked. He was 
leader of a Framing Squad,.and thus a king piece and bottleneck in this whole yard— 
which builds several ships at a time as well as having a repair section. He refused to 
work overtime, and neverthless drew about £9 16s. for a 47-hour week. Even within 
this basic time, he was absent 314 hours in nine months. In not working overtime he 
is breaking existing agreements and allegedly holding up output all round. 

X has been making difficulties for months past. But from all sides (including his own 
workmates) thé evidence points the same way. X was a temperamental agitator of the 
first grade. It was his gift of tremendous eloquence which enabled him to sway the 
men, even against their better tudgment. For instance, he got al/ the Platers and 
associated men in the yard to agree to work no more than a minimum overtime, 
including no Saturday afternoon work at all. His position as the best workman in the 
yard gave him the prestige to become an agitator. Thus he was never a Shop Steward 
or paid Trade Union official, and he did not top the poll when elected to the Yard 
Committee. But when he got on to the Yard Committee, he was at once elected Con- 
vener. The Committee held four meetings, and then under X’s leadership said it was 
a waste of time having meetings with the management unless they could make 
decisions modifying the Essential Work Order—a function of the Minister. 

X, who reached his apotheosis with a big local strike in many yards, was a sort of 
Fuhrer figure. He ranted over almost anything. He dedicated his enormous energies 
to embarrassing the management (and thus incidentally production) in every 
possible way. Such behaviour only became possible after the Essential Work Order 
of March 1941, by which it became illegal to discharge men except for “‘serious 
misconduct ”—which is something rather undefined and difficult to prove against 
a man unless he commits direct sabotage. X stayed put. 

Finally, X’s behaviour became intolerable to the foreman, and he threatened to 
leave, thinking himself indispensable, over a small point where he did not get his way. 
The foreman took him up on this and reported to the Manager. The management 
informed X that they wished to dispense with his services. They did not give him 
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his books there and then, but prepared to take steps, under the Essential Work Order. 
But within a few hours X, the power urge reaching a peak, had raised an echoing cry 
throughout the district: VICTIMISATION. Thousands of men came out almost at 
once, solely and wholly over the issue of X. There was no question of referring it to 
arbitration, or even of taking the ruling of the Union delegates. It was just a large 
example of the uncontrolled flare-ups and walk-outs of present months. 

A mass meeting was held, and there were signs of the strike spreading to cover the 
whole area. After four and half hours discussion between the men and the Industrial 
Commissioner, the men agreed to go back to work pending an enquiry. If there had 
been victimisation there should be redress, and if not, the matter should go forward 
in the usual channels from the management to the National Service Officer applying 
for the right to dismiss him. 

When the men returned to work, the management immediately called a Yard 
Conference, as the first stage in the negotiation between Union and Employers. The 
matter was transferred to Local Conference—the arbitration meeting between 
Employers and Union. X and others from the Yard were present, along with manage- 
ment representatives, Trades Union officials, etc. The finding of the Conference was 
clear and decisive. X had not been victimised and the management was justified. 
Three days later, X, the leader of the yard, quietly applied for his books and left, 
left before the Conference had produced any definite ruling, and before the matter 
had gone through the Ministry of Labour. 


Industrial Discipline 


No doubt Mr. X got another job without difficulty. Any skilled man 
leaving a job can at once get another almost anywhere. This is one of the 
principal complaints of managements, who say that dismissal, difficult 
though it is, is still no threat or discipline. Industry has been built up, 
from the management side, on this rule of “‘discipline’’. This discipline 
is simply and solely the power to sack anyone without notice, without 
reason or explanation, and thereby to lower instantly the standard of 
living of their family and to make then a charge on the State. This is the 
key to industrial relations, and the key to very much that is happening 
in the industrial field today. For the workers cannot forget this essential 
fact. Many managements, especially Works Managers, speak nostal- 
gically to us of those days when “there was discipline in industry”. 
Most workpeople believe that managements are longing for those days 
to return and that ahead of them lies a return to the quick-sack and the 
unexplained instability, which are the greatest fears in working-class 
life, and the things most often worried about in connection with 
Victory and peace. The large majority of people believe that the 
post-war situation will be economically depressed. Under a fifth are 
optimistic, this small group being very evenly distributed among all 
classes, sexes, industries and areas. For the time being the boot is on 
the other leg; it is certainly the skilled worker who can worry and 
upset the boss more than the boss can upset him. In reality the 
Essential Work Order hasn’t removed the power of sacking from 
the boss, though most employers blame the Essential Work Order 
for doing this—it is one of the few points on which managements, even 
“enlightened’’ ones, were almost unanimous (cf. Financial News leader 
January 29). The power to discipline through dismissal had already 
been lost before the Essential Work Order, through the excess of labour 
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demand over supply. Anyone could get another job around the corner. 
Before E.W.O. any workers who were dismissed didn’t mind, and every 
worker could move from job to job, go for the higher earnings or 
personal preference. This led to the enormous labour wastage and to the 
spiralling of wage rates in key industries, like aircraft, which have been 
described in the previous section. It is therefore incorrect, in fact, to 
blame alleged ‘‘lack of discipline’ on the E.W.O. Though E.W.O. has 
not prevented employees from changing their jobs, it has put a social 
sanction on staying where you are, and it has made it more difficult than 
hitherto to move away. The new system of individual deferment also 
increases the workers’ dependence on the firm’s goodwill and a reason- 
able work-record. The situation as put by a Welfare Manager: 


A worker can always get another job, but an employer has the devil of a job to 
replace a man especially if he is experienced in some special job. 

It’s.a good job that the majority stay on their jobs and give no trouble but the 
awkward ones cause a disproportionate amount of trouble. Summary means of 
dealing with them have gone and foremen have a misery of being unable to enforce 
discipline. They have to tolerate a worker who is idle or loses time for the sake of the 
bit of work that he or she does bother to do. 


The way in which somemanagements, especially the higher grades and 
at the level of managing directors, condemn or criticize E.W.O., reflects 
their general readiness at the present time to criticize or condemn any 
and all Government measures impinging into industry in new ways. 
Quite a proportion of managements would probably rather have left. 
the 1940 system of high labour wastage and erratic mobility as it was, 
with all its difficulties, rather than start a legislative regularization of 
employment. They see, in E.W.O., a new precedent in industry, which 
is going to be difficult or impossible to move in the future. Many also 
resent—though it will take some time before they will say so, because 
they feel it is over “‘reactionary’’ to do so—the provisions of E.W.O. 
which require welfare and canteen facilities in firms above a certain 
minimum size. Only one management encountered in this investigation 
was keen on E.W.O.; one of the most intelligent, forward-looking and 
“‘welfare minded’’ managing directors put it like this: 


The Essential Work Order was expected to have a beneficial effect but experience 
of its operation has not proved this to be the case. It has prevented the spiralling of 
‘wages by competition but in general, when a workman wants to leave, it is better to 
let him go than to continue to have a discontented man in the works. 


Anti-E. W.O. 


The principal complaint of managements is that E.W.O. has reduced 
their power of discipline in detail as well as in general—though against 
this it must be pointed out that all this derives from labour demand 
surpassing supply, a fact which many managements seem almost 
incapable of appreciating, perhaps because the whole outlook of 
British industry is traditionally based on the opposite situation, and 
industry’s conception of “‘efficiency’’ implies a surplus of unemployed 
and a larger surplus of potential unemployed. A report from an 
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observer who is very closely in touch with a large section of the aircraft 
industry, (and who is biased on the side of the Trade Union point of 
view), has access to many aircraft units in an independent capacity, 
sums up the situation in this section of war industry, which in this 
respect is much the same as any other section: 


There is no effective control of the workman by the management. When the 
workers decide to go slow the management is powerless to do anything. 

The only effective independent power the management possess seems to be when 
the factory is working short time. Then certain workers are often laid off and gener- 
ally the troublesome workers get suspended and suffer through loss of pay. In 
important factories working full out, the power Seems to be largely in the hands of 
the worker, and the use he makes of it depends on the nature of the individual. 
A and U are working full pressure, night shifts included. One management said 
‘Some of the men are really conscientious and cause no trouble, a great number take 
hours off arriving late and leaving early when they feel like it, and a small minority 
who have a grievance (wanting to be transferred to another industry, district, job, 
etc.) play fast and loose. One man comes in just when he feels like it and may only 
work a few hours or not come in at all. Some of the worst slackers who have lost 
hundreds of hours have been sent to the Labour Office to be reprimanded and some 
even fined at court—only 7s. 6d. each—but it doesn’t seem to do any good””. 

Unless a worker is forced by financial necessity, which is usually the case, he can 
more or less exercise his own control—by making a sufficient nuisance of himself to 
get his own way in the end. In one management a few cases have been taken to 
court and sometimes heavy fines up to £10 imposed. The only sure way of controlling 
the worker seems to be through his pocket. Unfortunately so many workers get 


excessive pay in relation to their wartime needs that they can afford to lay off work 
themselves for a time. 


Many well authenticated instances of individual workmen (it was 


almost invariably males) exploiting this situation were encountered. 
Here are some typical ones: 


(1) Small Midland munitions factory. Their most efficient machine-tool repair man, 
highest paid worker in the place (average earnings £10 10s. per week), “almost 
irreplacable’’, comes on duty for fire-watching drunk and obstreperous. Does this 
more or less regularly, has resigned fire-watching. According to the Welfare Man- 
ager, he has “‘a perverted socialist outlook combined with a strongly individual 
attitude where his own financial position is concerned’’. Like not a few highly 
skilled workmen, he is “‘as temperamental as a prima donna”. Works Manager 
and Welfare Manager would both love to fire him, but the plant engineer says, 
with finality, “‘who will you give me to replace him?” 


Q ‘West country aircraft factory. A young highly skilled worker, aged 24, has been 
coming in at 9.30 a.m. and leaving at 5 p.m. for months—the ordinary hours 


- are 8 to 6. For a long time the management has said nothing about it. In the 
words of the management side: 


‘Recently, however, he was sent up to the N.S.O. and threatened to be sent 
into the Army. He said this would suit him fine, so he was told he would be 
- transferred to a dispersal factory in Scotland, and he said he wouldn’t mind 
that in the least. So now he’s still back on the same job coming and going 


from work just when he pleases, and nothing is said or done about it. I must 
admit that he’s very good at his job.”’ 


(3) A Plastics factory engaged on part of an important war weapon. A middle-aged 
engine fitter, key man in maintaining part of the plant, regularly comes in on 
Friday (pay day), works through to Monday, getting overtime on Saturday 
and double-time on Sunday, never comes in on Tuesday, Wednesday or 
Thursday. He has been talked to, threatened, etc., by the management. He says 


he is sorry and that he won’t do it again, but each time he does it again. As the 
works manager put it: 


“We simply cannot afford to lose him. Anybody else would give their eyes 
for him. And he earns — over the weekend for the whole week. And he 
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does work on the four days he is in here, and nobody else can do the job as 
well as he can, even though he could do a lot more. So what are we to do 
about it?”’ 


(4) A factory on defence weapons, Manyworks. The management is anti-Union ; 
have poor labour relations. They are having considerable trouble with their 
tool makers, and complain bitterly against them. Two or three men regularly 
stay out for several days in the week. As one of the directors remarks: 

‘“‘The tool maker is the complete boss of industry today, and knows it.” 


This sort of behaviour is not, of course, “*typical’’ of the skilled worker 
in war production. Yet the existence of such behaviour patterns, 
which are certainly widespread and probably at present represent 
something like 2% in the highest skilled grades, is an indication of the 
mood in industry and perhaps also of the trend. On the one hand, the 
skilled worker feels certain of his own strength as against the boss 
‘“*class’’; on the other he feels uncertain of his own function in relation 
to the Government, and the possibility of his being made to do 
something else with his skill since individual deferment were in- 
stituted (see Section XIII). An atmosphere of relative economic 
security, combined with job instability, has, therefore, been pro- - 
duced, especially among skilled workers in war industry, despite the 
E.W.O. and the superficial appearance of regulation which it gives. 
The least satisfied section of the community engaged in war industry is 
probably the highly skilled male worker, who is in a stronger position 
than ever before, and is getting relatively high pay and prestige. This 
dissatisfaction focuses in antagonism to the managements, and to the 
system underlying industry, but derives from the tradition of insecurity 
in the present complex of insecure security and uncertain certainty. A 
big fear among skilled workers is that they may be transferred to 
other areas, if their firm is deemed to have an excess of labour over 
capacity, or if the men are deemed to be more useful elsewhere. Both — 
boss and skilled man have, for different reasons, a keen self-interest, 
therefore, in obscuring overstaffing, where each party is satisfied with the 
other. The increasing standards of inspection from the Ministry of 
Labour cannot yet readily probe out such cases of transfer resistance. 
This transfer is not at present done with any noticeable insight by the 
Ministry of Labour. It is done with a good deal more insight and con- 
sideration than it would be, say, in the Army. But in the Army the 
labour force are under discipline and receive standard treatment. So 
long as industry assumes the primary importance of individual 
inequalities in ability and effort, and so long as production is organized 
on this basis, it is artificial and dangerous to production to treat any 
part of the industrial field in terms of regimentation and impersonality. 
Some Trade Union officials are now advising their members in tech- 
niques of appealing against transfer. An item from the journal of 
the Electrical Trade Unions (Electrical Trades Journal, November 
1941), in a report from the area organizer, illustrates a fairly common 
and increasing Union attitude: 
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During the past month I have given attention to a number of grievances in 
Northern Ireland. The main grievance has been Regulation 584 of the Defence of 
the Realm Act, in which the National Service Officer has redirected our members 
who have left Messrs. Harland & Wolff Ltd. back to their employment. You are 
aware that I issued instructions that if any of our members received any of these 
notices they were to report to the Area Office, and I would give them the necessary 


instructions. I am happy to state that up to the moment I have not lost a case on 
behalf of our members. 


The Worker’s Hand 


Taking everything into account, the hand of the worker has been 
much strengthened in relation to the employer in the past year of war. 
The Trades Unions have never been in a stronger position than they 
are today. They know it. They are behaving with the responsibility and 
patriotism which the war effort requires, but they cannot be expected to 
have forgotten (and certainly have not forgotten) their previous experi- 
ence and expectations, the story of trade disputes and massive unem- 
ployment which marked the 20’s and 30’s after their sacrifices in the last 
war. Several of the principal Trade Unionists interviewed in this 
investigation had also by no means forgotten the part which the 
present Prime Minister played in °° breaking the General Strike’’. 

There is another side to the working of E..W.O. Some managements 
are retaining skilled workers when there is not enough work for them 
to do, in the hope of further contracts or in the fear of further con- 
tractions of the labour force. The Association of Scientific Workers 
has specifically charged employers (January 26) with keeping back 
experts and technicians, with holding the back room boys too far back, 
while they work on post-war ideas and inventions for the benefit of the 
firm against its competitors. Many charges are made, by Shop Stewards 
and others, of men being held idle for weeks, and refused their discharge 
or transfer by the employers. In considering such cases, however, itis 
possible to be too uncritical ; it is relevant each time to find out whether 
the person describing his “‘unimportant job” wants to leave for some 
reason (e.g. better pay elsewhere). Commonly, men wanting transfers for 
personal reasons will file an application stating *‘My work is unim- 
portant to the war effort’’. The establishment and growth of Clearing 
Centres,* and the increasing development of inspection by Ministry 
of Labour Inspectors (see below) makes such retention of excess 
labour increasingly difficult. But information collected from all 
sides, including Ministry of Labour officials engaged in this part 
of production administration, suggests that the process of E.W.O. 
is slow enough to cover individual delays and evasions which have 
the effect either of allowing the unscrupulous management to keep 
certain men for several weeks idle, or of allowing unscrupulous men to 
hold up work in their factory by behaving sufficiently badly to force 
the management to release them for other work. At the last Trade 


* Several Clearing Centres were visited and their workings studied, along with the associated 
machinery. But this material lies mainly outside the province of this report, and will be dealt with 
only in passing (we can’t cover everything). 
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Union Congress the delegate of the Operative Lace-makers’ Union 
charged employers in the lace industry, scheduled under E.W.O. for 
work on camouflage and sand wire-netting, with a wide range of mal- 
practices, including refusing to release men of 76 and 77 years of age 
who found themselves incapable of carrying on work. 


E.D. 336 and 337 


The actual process when a worker wishes for a release is that he gets 
Form E.D. 337. This is obtained from the Personnel Department of the 
factory, and it generally sets up almost routine reaction from that 
department, well described by one of the staff of such a department: 


One asks why and tries to meet the man’s complaint by discussion, persuasion 
or conceding something to get rid of his grievance. It may be possible to change his 
jobs or something like that. If he insists on a form one cannot refuse. The worker 
fills in his form, states his reason and returns it to Personnel Department. We then 
check his statements with his Foreman, Wages Office, Clock cards, Time rates, etc., 
and frame our reply. We may decide not to oppose his release and say so. Otherwise 
we State our case and oppose his release. Our reply is typed on the same form and 
sent to M.O.L., who usually give a decision in about seven days. One finds that the 
decisions are usually fair enough. Sometimes release is granted, sometimes refused. 
In the latter case the worker has the right of appeal in twenty-one days to a special 
tribunal. The employer may attend or submit a written answer to the worker’s state- 
ments. Here again there is nothing to cavil at, but in actual practice queer things can 
happen. Women are particularly difficult; they don’t care a hang for rules and 
decisions. A woman will put in her Application for release and absent herself from 
work at once. Some will wait until the decision, and if it is adverse will nevertheless 
leave work. Imported girls will disappear, and the next thing one hears is that they 
are back at their home town. One can press their local Labour Exchange for the 
return of the worker, perhaps from Scotland, but short of a military escort who can 
make a woman do what she doesn’t want to? One ultimately gets a form from the 
woman's local Exchange saying they are unable to persuade her to return and think 


under the circumstances she’d better stay where she is, and will we please return her 
Unemployment Card? 


_If a management wants to dismiss a worker, he uses Form E.D. 336, 
which is rather more elaborate than E.D.337. The form is to be shown 
to the worker before it is submitted to the Ministry of Labour, and he 
makes his comments on it. This is not compulsory on the management, 
but a note at the bottom of the form says that if the worker is not shown 
the form, a copy of it will normally be placed before him, “‘and may 
also be referred to the Workers Association’’. According to the above 
staff member of a Personnel Department, apropos of E.D. 336: 


We have to show the worker the form and he has to sign it, with any comments 


he sees fit to make, and we have to send the form to M.O.L., whatever these comments 
are. 


The comments may consist of quite serious charges against the firm and some- 
times do. The upshot will be a visit from an Investigator, who questions management 
Officials and the man concerned. The decision is based on his report. 


It is not uncommon for an individual worker to send in a report to 
the Ministry of Labour asking for discharge without consulting the 
management, and it is possible to make quite a lot of difficulty for the 


management in this way. Here is a mild case of this sort, as recorded in 
the diary of a Welfare Manager: © 
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Two Labour Supply Board Investigators called to look into a tool maintenance - 
fitter’s application for release based on his statement that he was capable of a better 
class of work. Interview with me, the foreman, the man himself, and finally the Works 
Manager. We finally played our usual trump card: ‘“‘ You find us a man to replace 
him, who can do the work he does and we'll let him go.”’ These investigators are very 
fair and conscientious men doing a difficult job without any “official manner”, and 
with excellent impartiality. For our part we, I think, play quite fair too and I have 
not experienced anything but good humoured negotiation. 


Inspectorates 


This Welfare Manager pays a tribute to the Ministry of Labour 
officials. Many managements take a poor view of them. They most 
frequently criticize the official as a Trade Unionist, who sometimes was 
a Trade Union official (before the war) with whom they themselves had 
to negotiate. Some managing directors and others see no inconsistency 
in criticizing the Government for not having enough business men in 
the Supply ministries, then criticizing the Government for having too 
many Trade Unionists in the Ministry of Labour. The charge against 
the inspectors who go round to examine such claims for release is 
sometimes more specific, as contained, for instance, ina memorandum 
submitted by two industrialists (their italics) : | 
_ Many of these Inspectors possess such limited technical knowledge that the most 
they can do is to list the machines and tools which a particular works possesses, and 
even then they cannot discriminate between: the capacities of old types and new. 
They are quite incompetent to examine processes and determine how these can be 


broken down so that a proportion of skilled operators can be replaced by dilutees or 
women—a function which is not only essential, but is specifically laid down as an 


important part of their job. | 

The way in which a skilled man can bring the sort of intervention 
upsetting to the psychology of management, into the factory, is well 
illustrated (along with the confusing pressure on the Ministry of 
Labour officials from one or other side, which waters down so many of 
their decisions and determinations), in two extracts from a manager’s 
diary: 

January 12. Labour Supply Board Investigator back again about B, a machine 
tool-setter, who has been endless trouble for months. He wanted release to go to a 
job at £14 a week, and had tried all sorts of games. Months ago, after getting his 
application refused, he’d written to Ernest Bevin and got other workers to sign the 


effusion. An investigator was sent down and spent five days in the plant. We never 
heard what his report was but nothing was changed. The cause of the latest visit was 


- B’s new application, based on the charge that we had too many toolsetters for the 


number of automatic lathes we are operating. 

Investigator said, if true, he’d have to take four tool-setters from us. We produced 
evidence to show that four was all we had for day and night shifts. We referred 
him to the Bevin investigator’s report, and he departed to look up the files at 
local Head Office. Another afternoon ruined for Works Manager and myself. 


January 14. Labour Supply Investigator returned and said he was going to ask for 
two of our tool-setters. They considered, he said, we could spare them. More argu- 
ment, ending in their taking one—the mischief maker. ere 

Labour Exchange later rang up and said they had a batch of girls coming in from 
other parts of England. We said we’d take twenty this week and ten next week. 
oo” is, however, we need four key men first, otherwise these new girls can’t be 
trained. : | . Pres 
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-A discontented worker can make such a nuisance of himself that the 
management have eventually to let him go, even though he may be 
“itreplaceable,”’ and his loss may upset the whole production schedule of 
the unit. This is particularly a problem with the small firm with only 
one or two highly-skilled workmen and without the financial strength 
or prestige influence to compete in the struggle for man-power. The 
worker can always get another job, but the employer, especially the 
small one, has a difficult job to replace a man, particularly if the 
man is experienced in some special job which may be more or less 
peculiar to the particular works. 

All this finds an outlet not only in labour wastage and friction, but 
also in absenteeism (see Section XXXIV). And if a few skilled workers in 
a factory take time off, their prestige position and key place in production 
sanctions other and less important workers in doing the same thing. 
(The Industrial Health Research Board have also drawn attention to 
this effect of E.W.O., in their study of labour wastage already referred 
to.) Perhaps the best perspective picture of this interesting impact of 
new legislation on an old psychology is provided in a report from an 
observer with a University, non-worker background, who went to work 
in a large northern factory recently, and reports: 


The position (after an application under E.W.O. is refused) is not entirely 
satisfactory; if a person leaves without permission, or with permission definitely 
refused, nothing at all is done about it. This person can go out and get a job in any 
non-scheduled works quite easily, and the Labour Officer is unwilling to prosecute or 
do anything to force his decision. Meanwhile the Labour Supply Board cannot give 
permission to have this person replaced in the firm. For this reason, the company 
has just cause for complaint. Thus the Company only finds it worth while to oppose 
the release of a person who is easily intimidated. The whole problem of coercing 
unwilling labour, both male and female, is one that the Company cannot do any- 
thing about at all. If u person simply does not turn up, they are powerless to do 
anything but report the matter to the National Service Officer, and hope, so far in 
vain, that he will do something. I do not believe the position is as bad as this in all 
districts. Finally, with regard to co-operation with the Labour Supply Board in so 
far as decisions re exemptions are made, the underlying principle here again is not 
one of co-operation, but of doing one down. To describe a fitter with a lot of 
technical jargon, which is apparently above the heads of the Supply Board, and get 
away with it, is acommon feature of the negotiation. All is a question of negoti- 
ations, so that the firm can survive against other firms. Of course, this is only 
one side of the story. I have not heard the other. A much more serious form of 


co-operation with Government bodies will have to be achieved if we are to have any 
successful industrial conscription. 


Summary 


To sum up. The Essential Work Order stabilized excessive labour 
wastage of 1940. It also helped to check wage and price spirals. It has 
very considerably improved conditions of employment and welfare in 
industry (see Section XLVI). Ithas regularized the position unique in the 
last twenty years, where the demand for labour exceeded the supply. 

This situation is one which the worker is easily liable to exploit, because 
. he feels that for twenty years the employer has exploited the reverse 
situation, often at the cost of suffering to the worker, in the form of 
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mental insecurity, economic inadequacy, malnutrition for his children, 
depression for the family. There is little in the Essential Work Order 
that in itself leads to a friction situation. But the E.W.O. operates 
against a pre-war background of disunity of interest in industry which 
remains and will remain in industry so long as the system of individual 
firms and individual workers is the first priority of industry thinking and 
organization. The Essential Work Order may be likened to the marriage 
law. Employers and employed used to live promiscuously and often 
formed lasting attachments by accident. Now they have to show good 
cause for parting. Marriage dissoluble by unilateral declaration would 
show a much higher percentage of overt failures than the present 
system; conversely, industrial relationships which are hard to break 
may force both sides, and especially employers, to study the causes of 
the old easy ruptures, which often arose from relatively trivial, avoid- 
able points of conflict or lack of compromise. All sides criticize E.W.O. 
more or less, while at the same time recognizing that it was probably 
a necessary step in the right direction. The management makes most 
of the criticism, and most of the rest comes from the skilled workmen, 
who are now the aristocracy of industry and who are often getting 
higher pay than foremen or under-managers. The skilled worker’s 
point of view is perhaps best put by Jack Tanner, leader of the Union 
most concerned, A.E.U., writing in Industry Illustrated, January 1942: 


To the worker, the ban imposed on his freedom to change his employment repre- 
sents all but the final instalment of industrial conscription. Normally, there are a 
hundred-and-one reasons why a worker may seek to change his employment, such as 
the desire for improved wages, working hours and conditions. While, in wartime, 
some of these reasons may have lost their normal significance, there still remain some 
valid reasons as, for example, the desire—at once economic and domestic—to be 
nearer his family who, perhaps, are evacuated from the “ blitzed’’ area where his 
place of employment is situated ; or the distance from the employment coupled with 
the total lack of or badly disorganized transport facilities. 


It is easy to see the difference in outlook between the skilled worker 
and, say, the University student, who after completing two years, must 
enter the Army and perhaps be sent to Libya, irrespective of whether 
or not he considers such things should be given as “‘valid reasons” for 
seeking to change. 


XVII. Shortage of Skill, and Training 


_ “There's a lot of waste—shortage of skilled men all over the place and good men 
in the Army doing nothing.” (Plumber, Midville.) 

“I’m doing all right, ’'ve got too much work. I’m the only carpenter left around 
these parts.’ (Carpenter.) 


The shortage of skilled male labour is an inevitable consequence of 
the need for skilled men in the Services. At the same time, our files 
contain a great deal of information suggesting that there are many 
skilled men in the Services who are still not being effectively used, 
though presumably they might be more fully used under other circum- 
stances of war which may at any moment arise. It is evident that 
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there are a great many skilled men in the Army not at present doing 
either skilled work or fighting. (We refer to the Forces garrisoned 
in these Islands (see Section XXI).) In industry, there is a steady 
drain on skilled men and a steady increase in skilled women, 
though this increase appears to be a good deal slower than the pressures 
of war production require. On balance, all the evidence which we have 
been able to collect from managerial, worker and official sources, 
strongly suggests that the calling up of skilled men or the retention of 
skilled men in the Forces has led to serious minor complications in 
production, and quite a large amount of time spent by the remaining 


skilled workmen in instructing newcomers, whose training (in the | 


opinion of those concerned on the production job) is, to quote one 
observer, ““seldom adequate for the actual jobs they have to perform’’. 
The R.A.F. advertising for men in reserved occupations has been an 
appreciable factor here. One manager (aircraft factory) tells a story about 


this—the man concerned being a skilled polisher, whose absence caused 
considerable inconvenience: 


“Under the scheme that men could volunteer for the R.A.F., we have lost quite a 
number of young men who are fed-up with the dull factory routine and want excite- 
ment and adventure. One young fellow left us, and only after six weeks he was back 
again. He had found the routine of R.A.F. life apparently even less interesting than 
the factory’s, and when the R.A.F. called for volunteers who had been engaged in 
essential war production to return to the factories, he applied and within twenty-four 
hours he was on his way back here from Scotland. He was given a full issue of civilian 
clothes free, and also kept his R.A.F. kit. Actually he told me that he had only done 


routine drilling and fatigues all the time he had been away, and he had got thoroughly 
fed-up with it.”’ , 


C.3 


One source of supply which has as yet hardly been tapped is themen 
medically rejected or medically discharged from the Services. Many 
such people are doing their old peacetime jobs, and many of these jobs 
are “non-essential”. The unhealthy male is having a relative field day. 
This war is making a monkey of the theory of the survival of the fittest. 
The fittest, going to the front, sacrifice their social and economic 
status. There is little, after two-and-a-half years of war, to prevent the 
unfit of any age from carrying on their jobs or trades, practices or pro- 
fessions, in order to maintain the position their healthy rivals have 
forfeited. Remarkably little has been said on this subject in public or in 
the Press. There are many thousands of men graded unfit, who have 
minor physical deficiencies, sufficient to make them unsuitable for the 
vigorous discipline of battle, insufficient to exclude them from work 
such as supervision, draughtsmanship, machine-setting or other routine 
jobs involving small physical movements. Men discharged from the 
Army may go back to their old jobs, regardless of the job’s importance. 

Similarly, there are not many signs that people over 41 are being 
very actively recruited for the war effort. We have received a report 
from a most reliable source of an exployment exchange in which during 
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a long series of interviews with such men not one was even directed 
into any particular job or subjected to any sort of pressure. Certainly 


this was an area where most of those registering were well-off, and as 
one official put it: 


“What could I do when I got People i in here who earn one or two thousand a year. 
You can’t send them into munitions.” 

But many cases have been encountered during this investigation 
of men of 70 and upwards re-entering war industry and working 
actively. Perhaps the best known of the elder workmen in war industry 
is Colonel Bingham of the famous O.C.T.U. “‘gentlemen officers”’ 
uproar, who went into munitions, via a training centre. He recently 
remarked that he may be too old for the Army but seems quite young 
enough to start out in industry! (He is lately reported as taking up a 
wholetime Home Guard appointment.) 

We have had difficulty in sorting out the facts of the case about 
training. We should not like to be at all dogmatic about it, partly 
because there is a lot of regional and occupational variation. The 
subject provokes bitterness in several quarters. There is a great deal 
of variation from unit to unit, area to area, on the amount of training 
given before the worker comes into the factory and afterwards. There 
is a great deal of criticism (which has also been mentioned by the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, 15th Report) about the slowness 
of training. There is a good deal of criticism of the staff in training 
centres, who are said to be often of the older and old-fashioned type, 
out-of-touch with the latest methods both of teaching and of pro- 
duction. These staff have mostly been recruited direct from industry. 
There has perhaps been a natural tendency for some of the best to 
avoid this particular job. Criticisms seem to be most numerous in the 
aircraft industry, where they come from many sides, and are expressed 
for instance in this comment by a female aircraft worker : 


The Minister of Aircraft Production in his apologia after the 1 p.m. news, asked 
for aeroplanes, aeroplanes and aeroplanes. And the fighter shop cannot find enough 
work for its men, and is turning away trainees. The trainee question is causing some 
heart burning. Trained men who have worked for years in aircraft, often for very 
small wages as boys, are being called up and trainees, also young men, who have in 
many cases sought training to avoid military service, have been given their jobs. 


Training is now almost entirely a matter of training women. And here 
we come to one of the many prejudices and dogmas of industry—an 
idea held both by managements and workmen and amounting to a 
vested interest with some Trade Unions, that women are only suitable 
for purely routine work. This has been put in a letter to The Times 
(January 6) from a fitter in a general aircraft factory, who alleges that 
“the output of a factory employing nearly one thousand workers 
has been no more than could have been achieved in the same 
time by fifty skilled men.” This is attributed largely to the prevailing 
attitude as regards women, who now make up most of the factories’ 
labour force: 
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- Women—runs the industrial commonplace—are unsurpassed for repetitive, 
unskilled work. Therefore they need only rudimentary training in processes planned 
down to their level. Skilled planning can and does reduce the demand for skilled 
labour. But it can only be really effective with products turned out by the hundred 
thousand: this is not possible in the building of heavy aircraft. Yet up and down the 
country employers are aggravating their production problems by ignoring the possi- 
bilities of training women up to semi-skilled levels. The factory I work in is now 
passing an average of forty women a month through its training school. Not one of 
them is being equipped with the necessary groundwork of knowledge to take the 
place of the men who are being drawn off to the Services and to other factories. 


Training Centres 


The Ministry of Labour have speeded the official training scheme in 
recent weeks, and in the middle of January announced a cut in the 
short training course for women from 16 to 8 weeks. Courses are now” 
being geared more to local factory requirements, says the Ministry. The 
official training centres may therefore benefit from local experience 
rather more rapidly. The combination of central co-ordination 
and guidance with local specialization is generally more effective than 
central controlled uniformity or purely local improvization. At the 
same time the number of Centres has been cut from thirty-nine to 
twenty-four. The Ministry of Labour Gazette (February) says: “The 
closure of these fifteen centres will naturally reduce the training facilities 
available”. It is hard to see how twenty-four centres can fully service 
local needs. It is too early to assess the results as yet. The problem of 
training is moving more into factories themselves ; there is a high degree 
of improvization, hesitancy and lack of central guidance in the multi- 
ferous factory training schemes up and down the country. 

The atmosphere in a Government training centre for women is 
indicated in this report from a woman, herself an office worker, who 
visits the training centre with some of her friends: 


We all fell in love with their uniforms; peaked caps over the eyes with fish net 
over the back hair; navy blue with red piping, very slim waists, square shoulders, 
short sleeves and enormously wide hips. 

Trainees spend a fortnight in No. 1 Machine Shop and six weeks in No. 2 Machine 
Shop. In the first we saw them doing drilling, planing and turning. All looked at this 
stage very simple—may be or may be not dexterity comes in. In the second shop, the 
same kind of thing was being done but the operations were more difficult—large 
six-sided holes were being cut by one girl, and two others had turned a cylinder of 
metal into a tapering object with spirals, and we began to express open admiration. 

We were told we could speak to the girls, but the place was so noisy that for the 
most part we had to content ourselves with watching and guessing. The machine 
_ rooms are in the basement and have the windows bricked up, so that the girls work 
in artificial light all the time. The atmosphere was also hot; due to the machines no 
doubt, and I believe you could get used to this; at any rate I should say there was a 
plentiful supply of fresh air coming in from somewhere. Just at first I thought that 
working, there would be simply awful, though that impression passed away in the 
course of the visit. Leaving, however, almost everyone said that the noise had given her 
‘a headache. We also thought it must be terribly tiring for the girls to stand all the time. 

The shift in the beginners’ room were raw—they began their training at 7.30 this 
morning and at 2.30 most of them looked as if they had had enough (they work eight 
hour shifts). In a corner that was a little less noisy and where speech was possible, 
a pretty little thing was drilling holes. She said, “* My legs are aching, my arms are 
aching, my head is aching, I am just one big ache all over.” She looked very fatigued 
though by no means unhappy. | 
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Report from a Centre 


More penetrating is a report from a person who spent some weeks 
is an important Training Centre. This Centre, a large and important 
one, seems to have a red tape and schoolmasterish approach which 
many adults criticize. (The tendency on the part of those responsible 
for the training and placing of labour in this war to treat adults as 
children or as mathematical units, is a feature on which we have already 
commented and will comment again): 


Three main types of trade are taught—fitting, machine operating and electrical 
installation. The planning of the centre is more along military lines than anything 
else. The canteens, shops and offices are scattered and separated, with a large parade 
ground in the middle. There is a long drive from the main road up to the centre, and 
because of these distances many of the managerial staff use cycles to get from place 
to place. Although the majority of the students are civilians and the management is 
civilian there are soldiers on guard at the gates and no one is allowed through 
without authority. In one section of the grounds of the Centre an army transport 
unit is camped with tents, lorries and other equipment, so that upon entering the 
Centre it is not easy at first to make out whether it is a training establishment or a 
military camp. The Centre is run by the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

The establishment is in the charge of a manager who has very little personal contact 
with the students. They therefore know little about him, but one or two of the 
instructors have occasionally said a word about him and they are not usually to his 
compliment. The general grumble seems to be that the instructors feel that the 
manager is more interested in petty rules and regulations rather than the interests 
of the students. Whether such comments are just the personal grumbles of the in- 
structors about the people in authority or whether they are true and the apparent 
result of any establishment run by a Government Department, it is hard to say. 
Under the manager there are two assistant managers, one for each shift. These two 
men are more active about the Centre than the manager, but even so the students do 
not have much to do with them. In fact as far as the students are concerned these 
assistant managers seem to be more concerned in arranging air-raid practices than 
anything else and remarks to that effect are constantly being made by the students. 
In one week there were four of such practices during which the students had to 
leave their work and walk 50 to 100 yards to the shelters ; besides such practices there 
were three gas alerts during which the students had to wear their gas-masks for a 
quarter of an hour. The students object to this waste of time especially when they 
might be in the middle of a delicate job. One typical remark by a student aged 40 C 
was as follows: 


“We have wasted at least 20 minutes with this stupid practice. They don’t 
seem to care about that, but if we were five minutes late back from our lunch or 
anything like that, they wouldn’t half come down on us. It is not so bad with us, 
but I have a pal who is in the machine shop and often he has to leave a job just to 
come down to these shelters.” 

A somewhat similar remark was made by one of the instructors: 


‘The students know where to go if there is an alert. It seems such a waste of 
time. The students haven’t got enough time to be able to waste like this.” 


Beneath the assistant managers there are two chief instructors and assistants, 
one again for each shift. These men are in charge of the students and it is to them that 
the students come for reprimand, advice, etc. Here again the assistants seem to be 
more active than the chiefs. The chiefs, according to students and instructors, seem 
to spend most of their time standing round watching to see that the students do 
nothing wrong. This attitude of the managers and the chief instructors is very much 
disliked by the students, who say they are not children at school, but men who are 
out to learn a trade. The following are typical remarks made by students: 


‘“‘Don’t get out too early, the chief is sure to be on the parade ground on the 
look out.” 


‘* There’s the chief hanging round. You think he would have something else 
to do other than just stand round and see that we behave ourselves.” 
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A similar attitude seems to be adopted by the instructors. Many of the students 
are of their own ages, and in some cases with equal education, and they don’t feel 
that they want to order students around as if they were at school. How strongly all 
the instructors feel it is impossible to say, but one instructor in particular, when 
talking of the subject, did not spare his words: 


‘*Do you know when I first came here I was given lists of instructions and every 
week for about two months we had two or three new ones per week. Old ——- used 
to bring them round himself and make us sign for them. It was dashed silly. How 
could we possibly remember them, but they made you sign for them so they could 
say, if anything went wrong, that on such and such a day you signed for such and 
such an instruction. It was a lot of rot. He never used to do anything else. Then he 
used to set the test papers for the students, and always put in a couple of catch 
questions for the students. I think that was a rotten business, especially on their 
test. You would almost think that he would have to give the students the extra 
five bob himself when they pass their tests. He hates the students having the extra 
five bob, I don’t know why.” 


The assistant chief instructors are far more active as far as the students are con- 
cerned. The assistant chief instructor is seen everywhere throughout the workshops, 
and now is in charge of giving certain sections of the students their tests. According 
to students and instructors he is very fair and pleasant about such tests, and also 
practical about everything he does. Because of this the assistant chief instructor 
enjoys far more respect than his superiors. 

It therefore appears that even with the practical training of men and during war- 
time, red tape and personal importance comes before anything else. This seems to be 
the main obiection of both students and instructors. 


There were some thirty-nine of the main Centres as desctibed above. 
The main subjects taught are draughtsmanship, fitting, instrument 
making, machine operating, welding, electrical installation, inspecting, 
and sheet metal working. The courses are open to all women, but men 
are only eligible if they have been placed in Grades 3 or 4 by the Army 
Medical Board. Men over 21 are paid £3 Os. 6d. a week, but men aged 20 
are only paid 39s. 6d., and those aged 19, 34s. 6d. Women over 21 are 
paid 38s., while those aged 20 are paid 36s. 6d., and those aged 19 are 
paid 35s. There are rises on the basis of proficiency tests, so that men 
over 21 can get up to £3 15s. 6d., while men of 19 can get up to £2 9s. 6d. 
The corresponding maximum figures for women are £2 7s. and £2 4s. 
These rates provide an illuminating commentary on the Ministry of 
Labour’s attitude to sex and age values in the war effort, and set a 
complicated example for the principle of “‘equal pay for equal work” 
(discussed in the next Section). : 


School 


Perhaps the most important question i in training is the one already 
indicated, the “school atmosphere”, and on the other hand the 
softening of initial factory impacts on the uninitiated. Many firms find 
this a particular difficulty, especially with part-time workers, or those 
who have had some experience of industry before and have left to marry 
and now return. There is strong antagonism to the idea of returning to 
school, while those who are most enthusiastic to help in the war effort by 
returning to industry sometimes start out with a resistance to training 
because they want to get straight into the job. Opinion is divided among 
managements as to the relative benefits of training in the actual shop 
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or training in a special department. During this survey we found wide 
differences in practice from firm to firm—too wide to be dealt with 
adequately here without overburdening the text with details. It 
seems to us the principal difficulty is that a large part of the problem 
has been left with the individual firm, and thus for individual treat- 
ment, which depends largely on the ability and intelligence of the 
managements in coping with a problem which doesn’t normally arise 
in such a firm. They have to cope at a time when they are already loaded 
down with other problems of production which are inclined to seem 
more pressing and to require priority attention—for priority is con- 
ditioned largely by precedent. Many factory beginners complain that 
“nobody shows me what to do” on the job, as “everyone is so busy”’. 

Moreover, training workers is quite expensive, especially where high 
degrees of skill are required. Many of the more “‘cautious” firms are 
reluctant to incur such expense when they start out with a belief that 
women cannot be trained for certain jobs and with a fear that once 
trained they will leave again (female labour wastage being so high, and 
the movements of women more difficult to control than those of men), 
plus a practical certainty that women will leave after the war, and, as one 
industrialist puts it, ““who knows when the war may be over, it might 
finish more quickly than we expect and then where would we be?”’. 

Thus many managements—many more than will at once admit it— 
have restraints and repressions about training. Sometimes the clearest 
idea of what is in the mind of managements comes from the comments 
of those marginal experts in industry, the “sales advisers’’, * ‘production 
consultants ’’, “managementengineers’ ’, and other persons independently 
advising firms in their problems. One of these, Messrs. Stevenson, 


Jordan and Harrison, has recently remarked: 


Management is faced with the responsibility, whether it likes it or not, of obtaining 
and training female labour on operations not hitherto regarded as being within the 
ability of women. Management will be accused of reluctance to meet the call to pro- 
duce, simply because the Services absorbed some skilled labour, unless they make up 
their minds to train and employ women on these operations. 

The post of personnel manager has become one of the most important in industry, 


and his ability to control labour has a great influence on the success of our war 
effort. 


Behind this, determining much of what is said and done, is the 
long-term prejudice of men, who overwhelmingly dominate manage- 
ments and Trade Unions, against letting women attain equal or nearly 
equal positions. Managements have a vested interest (no doubt largely 
unconscious) in keeping a large reservoir of additional cheaper labour. 
Trades Unions and skilled men have a vested interest (no doubt largely 
unconscious) in keeping women from learning the most highly paid jobs, 
but on the other hand some interest in seeing that they don’t replace men 


in the less highly skilled jobs at a wage which will tempt the employer to 


maintain women in those jobs. Today women are doing the larger part of 
war production work. One would seldom realize it by listening to in- 
dustrialists or Unionists. This matter requires more careful attention. 
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XVIII. **Dilution’’ 


In conversations with Trade Union leaders we found a general agree- 
ment among them on the principles of equal pay for equal work. As one 
of the leading and most far-seeing Trade Unionists remarked, there was 
no ‘doubt that women should get equal pay for equal work, and this 
principle was (he said) generally accepted through Industry. But, he 
added, there was much confusion about the exact definition of equal 
work, and many firms got round it or argued over it or evaded it in 
some way. From another point of view, the Economist discusses the 
subject on November 29th, remarking that numerically women have 
been at a discount in this country for generations, they outnumber men, 
and in jobs traditionally open to them they are narrowly restricted. 
But in wartime they are at a premium and it is necessary for this to be 
recognized in their wage rates. “‘In industry’’, the Economist remarks, 
‘the issue needs no thrashing out. It was thrashed out 25 yéars ago”’. 
Mr. Lloyd George laid down the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
In consequence, in the last war, women’s wages in industry, which 
averaged only 10s. to 12s. a week in 1913, were trebled in five years. 
The Economist, the Trades Unionists, and all others publicly discussing 
the matter, agree on the principle. 


Chasm: Theory—Practice 


The practice is far from agreed. In all parts of the industrial field one 
finds the gulf between theory and practice more marked than in most 
aspects of British life. Here the gulf is a chasm. We have already quoted 
(in the previous Section) the different wages given to trainees engaged 
on the same training courses in Government Training Centres. The 
Ministry of Labour considers a man of 20 worth 3s. more a’week than 
a woman of 20. A woman of 40 is worth Is. 6d. more than a woman of 
20, which is still 1s. 6d. less than a man of 20. But a man of 21 or 31 or 51 
(though by the legislative conditions of the Government Training 
Centre Scheme he must be C3 or C4, whereas a woman may be Al) is 
worth 22s. 6d. more than any woman and 21s. more than a man of 20. 
These distinctions become even more marked in the Government 
Training Scheme when the trainees have passed all their proficiency 
tests; the fully proficient older woman gets 7s. 6d. less than the man 
of 20, 2#s. 6d. less than the man of any other age above 20. 

These provisions, in organizations under the Minister of Labour— 
one of the country’s foremost Trade Unionists in peacetime—are 
indicative of the distinction between principle and practice. The dis- 
tinction is the more noticeable in that women engineers in training 
may actually be paid 4s. a week more than when they start on production 
work. (The principal engineering union, the A.E.U., doesn’t permit 
any woman to belong to the Union under any circumstances what- 
soever. The key union in war production is wholly masculine; women 
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must join the “general” unions like the Transport and General 
Workers.) The principle of equal pay for equal work has received the 
best observance in those jobs where relatively little skill is required, 
such as bus-conducting or railway portering. Here women can take 
over a man’s job right away, and could at any time do so without 
appreciable training. It is therefore rather in the men’s interest to 
keep up the wage level so that there will be no inducement to keep 
women in the job after the war instead of men. If we seem in this report 
to be saying a lot about “‘after the war” in what may seem rather small 
terms, we can only say that we are doing no more than reflect the talk 
and feeling all over industry, both among managements and men. We 
need only refer to the “Restoration of Pre-War Trade Practices Bill’’, 
debated and sanctioned by the House of Commons on February 3, 
which in effect legalizes the return after the war to the status quo of 
Trades Union practice and to the same mechanisms which existed before 
the war. The Unions point out that they have had to fight, and bitterly, 
for their privileges, and that these privileges have benefited the working 
people and the standard of Britain as a whole. They must be assured 
that those rights, which they give up readily now, will return to them 
after the war. Employers point out much the same thing about their 
property and private rights. Both sides are by implication thinking in 
detail of their post-war position, even while they are working and 
fighting to win the war. We would give it as our considered opinion, 
after studying most major aspects of British life during the past two-and- 
a-half years, that this anxiety about details of post-war privilege was 
very much higher in war industry than elsewhere in the war effort. _ 


The Women 


It is the women workers who “suffer”. Indirectly war production 
suffers in the lack of drive in training women, which comes from the 
very roots of Union-Employer relationship, and which so much sur- 
prised the Russian Trades Union delegation without their apparently 
noticing that their British guides had anything to do with it. That isn’t 
to say that women suffer in the subjective sense. The great majority of 
women in war industry are, according to our studies, satisfied with 
their wage levels, more satisfied than men on higher wages. The Ministry 
of Labour census of six million wage earners in July 1941, showed the 
average earnings, including all bonuses, overtime, etc., and prior to all 
deductions to be £2 4s. 4d. weekly for adult women, £4 19s. 3d. or 
more than twice as much for adult men. In our sample enquiry, which 
was of course concentrated in war industries and war industrial areas, 
and therefore shows figures considerably above the general average (but 
it was done in winter when a few industries are working less overtime) 
shows 55% of males earning more than £4 a week, only 12% of women 
earning more than £4. 14% of men were earning more than £6 a week, 
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but 1% of women. But only. 17% of women thought their wages 
were too low, as compared with 23% of men (cf. Section XXIX). 
Industrialists supplying information in this survey were almost all of 
the opinion that on balance, women were working with more 
enthusiasm than men, and that they were mare ready for change, 
improvisation and extra effort, though on the other hand more 
susceptible to the consequences of change and effort, as reflected 
particularly in absenteeism. This opinion may well be prejudiced 
by the dissatisfaction which a good many employers feel against 
the male workers owing to the latter’s insistence on their rights 
and distinctions. Several employers commented with resentment on 
the practice in their industries of registering every case where a woman 
takes the place of a man, to ensure the original employee receiving back 
the job after the war. There is a marked degree of suspicion among 
working-men on this whole subject. This reached its most accentuated 
form in Planetown just at the end of the period of investigation, over 
the replacement of some skilled men with trained women, and the 
subsequent failure to find work for the skilled men. The skilled men 
concerned were keen workers and reacted violently. The story is best 
told in this report from the unit who went there to investigate and 
who saw and discussed the matter with most of those variously 


concerned: 


The position here is that in several factories female labour is being taken on in 
accordance with Government requirements and no jobs are being found to which 
the skilled male labour thus released can be transferred. Officially the idea is that 
women should do the lighter jobs, particularly aircraft, and men could then go into 
tank building and the heavier jobs, but actually no such arrangement is made. The men 
are declared rediindant and the factory carries on with women, most of whom are 
employed at lower rates of pay than the men. Female labour is still coming into the 
city in large quantities, and M30C says it will continue to do so as wages are good, 
even at the lower rates. In cases where they work in gangs and the bonus is divided 
among the gang, women sometimes earn £8 a week, though their percentage is 
based on 25s. as opposed to a man’s 46s. 

At present M30C estimates that about 200 skilled men are unemployed in Planetown, 
though rumour says thousands, this is exaggeration. But he says none of these would be 
found on the Labour Exchange books. As they are skilled men they have been earning 
good wages, so a week or more without work is no hardship, but often an enjoyable 
rest. If they do go to the Labour Exchange they cannot get jobs at their own trade, at 
any rate not in Planetown, so would either have to learn something entirely new, 
become a trainee, or accept some other job at a large drop in wages. A man who has 
been earning £15-£20 a week is not keen on dropping to £10—-£12, or lower. 
And a particular problem with regard to the wage drop is income tax deduction. 
This, still being taken off at the old rate, might reduce the the actual amount a man 
took home to 30s. a week. There is a suggestion being considered that it should be 
deducted at the current assessment, not the previous six months. 

At present there is a great demand for men in the foundry and drop-forging 
industries. The redundant skilled workers are not well fitted for either of these 
jobs, nor are the wages up to their standards, but they are jobs that are considered 
unsuitable for women. R.A.F. men are being ‘released for six months to do factory 
work, and 200 odd have already arrived in Planetown. M30C suggested that they 
should be men with some experience of this sort of work. 

Meanwhile, the whole question of displaced man-power is not planned. An 
enquiry has been asked for, and the Ministry of Labour has agreed to it, which 
would include employers, Government officials and Trades Union representatives, 
to review the whole position and give the Regional Organisation Body an opportunity 
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to get something done. But so far things have not started to move, and the problem 
increases while the enquiry has not even started. 


Last Sunday morning there was a big meeting of shop stewards to discuss the 
redundancy question. The use of the strike weapon was brought up and discussed, 
_ but the main body of the shop stewards dismissed it as they do not want to hinder 
production for Russia. Consequently it seems unlikely that this policy will be used. 


Next week there will be a big general meeting of shop stewards from all local 
factories and trade union officials. 


Females as Threats 


Skilled men, subject to recent pressures already analysed 
(Section XIII), are bound to be affected by the rapidity or readiness 
with which some women can learn highly skilled jobs. This readiness 
has indeed amazed some of the managements who were at first most 
reluctant to give women the chance of highly skilled work, and now 
find them carrying out operations previously considered masculine. 
We have heard many stories—probably exaggerated, like so many 
stories, especially about the goings-on in war industry—of girls being 
discharged or repressed for over-ability or over-enthusiasm. Some of 
these are, however, authenticated. Thus we come across a girl who had 
been through a technical engineering course in a Government Centre, 
was sent to a factory, and discharged at the end of the first day because 
her work was so much better than the men’s, and the manager foresaw 
serious labour trouble. He therefore gave her the name of a small 
factory where she could work on the same job in a private room, and 
which she actually did, maintaining her standard of profficiency in 
private! As an observer in a Northern foundry remarks, apropos of a 
waitress from a local restaurant who rapidly became the best machine 
operator in the shop: 


This girl has so taken to machinery that she would like to become an apprentice 
and go right through the works. This, of course, is not possible on account of Union 
agreements. There is a feeling among the men that at the moment women must be 
in the factory solely because of the war, but really women’s place is the home. Most 
of them are very much aware of the hardships caused to homes, and especially to the 
children, when their mothers have to go out to work. Despite the tradition of female 
factory work in this district, feelings are quite strong on this point. 

The other side of the picture iS reflected, for instance, in a comment 


by a manager who notes in passing: 


My new girl clerk still proving her sterling worth. She seems to be made of energy, 
and it’s certainly going to be a trying task keeping her employed until the time when 


she knows the whole job and can do everything for herself. And by that time I think 
she’ll have us all out of work! 


To-be-about-to-retire 


This accepted proposition, that the newly-trained women in industry 
are to retire as soon as the war is over, has three effects with an 
important bearing on actual production: 


(1) The women themselves, while seldom complaining about any 
differential or restricted treatment, are well aware that they are in 
their new jobs for the duration. They have no permanent interest 
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_or enthusiasm. (This is true to a lesser extent in peacetime, as many 
leave industry when they marry or when they have children.) 


(2) The short-term policy frame of mind resulting from this belief 

_ jimits the whole development of training, and the full use of 
woman-power. It restricts the expansion of the use of female 
skill and potential skill. It encourages the idea, strong in many 
industries, that the new trainees are interlopers with something 
inefficient or unpleasant about them. 


(3) Managements, caught into this pattern of thought (often without 
thinking about it), are anxious to preserve the maximum number 
of men so that they are in a good position after the war. On the 
other side, if they dismiss men they may be accused of under- 
mining the artisan position. 


All sections of industry are concerned with the maximum war effort, 
but this is inextricably confused with mental concern about the detail of 
future practice based on past principle. The assumption implicit in many 
of the attitudes we have encountered in this investigation is that we shall 
win the war inevitably without much greater INDUSTRIAL sacrifices than 
we have made so far, that the process of winning is merely one of some 
further evolution and devolution. Should this by any chance prove to 
be untrue, the psychological process which is going on in industry will 
either need a rude awakening or will make it hard for us to win the war. 
And here, as at so many points, we come back to the morale factor. 
How very much depends on what those engaged in war industry believe 
about the present and fee/about thefuture. How much fear overshadows 
hope, and hope transcends probability. The pressure on stepping up the 
training of women or the readiness of skilled workers to make wide 
personal sacrifices so that other female skilled workers can get on to the 
job as well, is in the end determined by the vague mental calculation 
which the individual makes on the broadest issues at stake—the | 
broadest of which is winning the war, and how easily we can do it. Up 
till now the Government propaganda policy of ultimate victory 
has made it natural to believe that victory is inevitable and from that 
premise to put certain personal values higher than might be the case if 
the Government policy had been, say, “we shall lose if we don’t go flat 
out everywhere’’. But the Government has been faced with a very 
difficult situation indeed. A people who don’t believe in the certainty 
of the strength of their ability may not be strong enough to weather the 
worst distress. It seems clear that you cannot have your Prime Minister 
or other leader expressing any doubt about ultimate victory. But it would 
be possible and practicable for independent critics, the Clem Davies’ 
and Daily Mails, to question inevitability of victory, because if our 
leaders go on saying it over and over again, unchecked as they have, 
people tend inevitably to confuse Ultimate Victory with Inevitable 
Victory. That has happened in Britain. The idea of ultimate victory is 
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favourable to concentrated effort of sacrifice. The idea of inevitable 
victory is not. Mixed up with this, and indirectly very important, is the 
prevailing belief that after this war things are going to be very bad for 
the working-classes, as they were after the last war. The large majority 
of working-people remaining in industry believe that they will be worse 
or much worse off after the war. And those in the Services believe that 
they will be worse off still, at a disadvantage to the others. There is, 
therefore, a very natural back-of-the-mind interest in staying where 
you are if you are anywhere worth staying. The Government has been 
unable to give any broad reassurance about post-war Britain. Attention 
has been concentrated on the vaguest international issues or on the 
points of relative detail such as those mentioned in the “‘ Restoration 
of Pre-War Trade Practices Bill”’. 


During the period of the Malayan disaster, the House of Commons 
devoted a considerable part of its time to discussing how much 
employers should be fined (whether it should be £25 or £100) for failing 
to reinstate the same individuals in the same jobs after the war as they 
held before the war. | e 


So we find, in many industrial units, the sort of situation described 
in notes from this one: : 


It is the core of unskilled immobile workers who cause a certain amount of dis- 
satisfaction among the more skilled mobile operators. For it is often possible for 
trainees and unskilled interlopers who remain on one machine because of their 
general incapacity to learn another, to attain such dexterity and maintain such a high 
output that their earnings are in fact, higher than those of a skilled man who does of 
necessity more waiting time (time spent on changing machines or re-setting machines) 
and has all the awkward jobs to do, and where it is not possible to maintain any sort 
of high regular output. Thus there is constant irritation between skilled and 
unskilled, the trainees despised and just about tolerated. So far, in this section, the 
women do not incur the same bad feeling as the new trainees, because in this firm the 
policy is roughly as follows. There are in any factory jobs which must, because of the 
physical strength required to operate them, or some special skill needed, be done by 
men. There is a Union agreement that if such jobs are performed by women, they 
should receive men’s rates. The line of demaraction is arbitrarily fixed by the chief 
shop steward. Anything below this line can be done by women at women’s rates. 
The policy of this firm is one whereby on zo account will women be allowed to do 
jobs at men’s rates, a policy which is reputed to be followed merely to keep the peace. 
It is certainly one which keeps women out of the skilled versus new trainee con- 
troversies. 


Women Work Best Alone 


No wonder that the Ministry of Labour Bulletin for February 1942 
points out that ““‘women work best alone’’, and quotes the Managing 
Director of an aircraft factory: 


‘“‘At first they worked in gangs with the men, and gained a certain amount of 
technical skill. But it was soon obvious the best was not being brought out of them. 

‘“‘The men certainly were not hostile to the women, but it was evident the girls 
were not getting a square deal, as the men, perhaps quite naturally, were inclined to 
use them as assistants or labourers.” 


We know little about the technique of industry. But we have seen a 
good deal in the factories in the past months, and we have seen at 
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one time and another, in one factory or another, women doing jobs 
previously believed to be beyond female capacity. We have also in the 
last five years made many studies of women’s abilities. As a result, and 
as amateurs in industry, we feel slightly sceptical about some of the 
“skill” talk, where it is taken to imply some higher attribute of the male. 
Skill is a word as elastic as efficiency. It is also confused with “‘strength”’. 
There are some operations in industry which go beyond ‘skill into the 
areas of genius. Some machine-tool makers are the modernist sculptors 
of the 1940’s. Arguing purely empirically from the observation of what 
people appear to be doing, added up all over industry, it seems as if at 
least a lot more women could do a lot more things and learn to do a lot 
more things a lot more of the time than a lot of people seem to suppose. 

The anxiety about dilution is not an anxiety spontaneously raised 
by more than a negligible quantity of ordinary workers. It is, rather, 
the vested interest of leadership and forward-lookers in industry, who 
are concerned with the future prospects for all; quantitatively the 
resistance to far greater dilution and sex equality is very slight, but 
qualitatively the resistance is enormously strong from key groups. 
This is indicated, for instance, in the summary from one of the analysts 
working right through all the verbatim worker comment collected in 
this investigation. Herself a keen Trade Unionist, she remarks: 


It is interesting that there are practically no remarks about either wages or the 
dilution of labour—both of them much-discussed political issues, to judge by the 
Press. Nor were there any signs of anxiety about the recovery of Trades Unions’ rights 
after the war which might well have been expected to appear. 


The average person has a fatalistic acceptance of what he considers 
to be inevitable economic depression after the war. He is seldom con- 
cerned with the details which agitate others on his behalf. The women 
show this feeling more than the men, and many of those who have to go 
into war industry for the first time accept it as inevitable that their work 
will be redundant as soon as the war is over. When we started out, 
inexperienced in industry, to make this investigation, it never occurred 
to us that from beginning to end we should never encounter a single 
woman anywhere in the higher grades of industry. We have seen liter- 
ally hundreds of managerial staffs, Trade Unionists, experts, Govern- 
ment officials. Nowhere a woman above the status of Welfare Manager 
or minor Trades Union official or subsidiary staff in one of the Supply 
Ministries. No doubt there are women in key positions; they are 
blanketed by masses of men. Yet when we talk of “‘our war effort” today, 
we mainly mean work which is being done in the factories. A great 
part, constantly increasing, of this work is being done by women. 
There is no spirit of female effort as such. No reason why there should 
be, for that matter. The atmosphere is rather that the women are 
helping the men and temporarily taking over for the men to do something 
more important. The atmosphere is strictly masculine still. In one way 
this liberates energy andenthusiasm. But itis not necessarily conducive to 
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a long, sustained female effort, unless this is sustained from outside too. 
It is less attractive to the minority of more thoughtful and intelligent 
woman, one of whom remarked in conversation : 


“They are appealing for women to come forward in the national cause, but if you 
want women to do that you will have to change the system. Look at the last war. 
Those hundreds of women ran our trams and did a wonderfully good job. When the 
war was over, the Transport Department snarled at them, “ You are doing a man out 
of a job”, and they were flung into the streets without a word of thanks. The women 
could come forward now if they were assured of fair treatment afterwards, but that 
is just what they do not expect to get. It is the fear of the women’s low wages under- 
cutting men’s high wages that is the root of the evil. What is wanted is equal pay 
for equal work, and let the best take the job. Men would not be done out of their 
work—there are plenty of jobs they do better than women. But why should women 
be done out of jobs they do better than men? Why should a man get more than a 
woman simply because he is a man?”’ 


XIX. Supervision 


In the Summary of the report of the Industrial Health Research Board 
previously referred to, sixth and last of the factors contributing to a 
high rate of labour wastage is listed : “* the inadequate supervision of new 
workers”’. There is no objective information on this point in the report, 
which at several points has apparently been unable to follow up clues 
owing to lack of personnel and funds. During the present investigation 
much material was collected on this subject. It is summed up most 
simply, perhaps, by the comment of a tool maker (working a 12-hour 
shift): “I’d like to see our foreman sacked.” 

There is an all round shortage of foremen, especially “good” foremen. 
The big expansion of war industry and the high degree of supervision 
needed in many sequences of war production, combined with reduced 
scope for crude discipline by threat, has put an added strain on super- 
vision. There is often a good deal of antagonism towards the average 
foreman from individual workers. There is no precise study of this 
relationship in Britain, nor is there any published work on how super- 
vision really works in terms of the workers. Our own impression from 
peacetime studies is that in many firms the supervision is always such 
that, for instance, workers on time rates who want to “slack’’ have 
every ample opportunity to do so. 


Sorts of Foreman 


The foreman is the bridge in industry, between boss and men. That 
bridge is loaded with heavy transport today. The foreman ‘is taking a 
lot of the strain of industrial irritation, and he often shows it and 
boomerangs it back on to the people working under him. We have talked 
to many foremen during this enquiry. There are all sorts of foremen, 
just as there are all sorts of butchers or all sorts of politicians, but two 
types particularly present themselves to the attention of the outsider: 


(1) The sympathetic, patient, even resigned foreman, very often 
under 40, usually in sympathy with the workers rather than the 
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management in case of doubt. Called by his Christian name by 
the workers under him, and exercising leadership in a co-operative 
spirit, especially over the women, and more especially over the 
new women in the shop. ) 


(2) The “‘older” type of foreman, who has risen to the job by hard 

struggle, who is strongly conservative (whereas Type 1 is usually 

socialistic), conscious of position (sometimes over-conscious of 

inability to reach a higher position). His leadership is based on a 

strong approach and “respect” for authority. Many of the workers 

_ call him Mr. He is a junior member of management, whereas 
Type 1 is a rather senior member of the artisan class. 


Difficult Position 

But whatever the characteristics of the foremen, whether they are 
those suggested above, or the many other varieties which occur, the 
foreman is in a more difficult position now. The most important factor 
determining his position is the attitude of management to worker, down 
from the managing director. A “bad” foreman in a firm which takes 
the foreman and workers into its confidence about difficulties and 
delays, and which encourages social relationships and co-operative 
bridges within the firm, is likely to be a better foreman than a good 
foreman in a firm which adopts the traditional industrial code of “‘it’s 
nothing to do with them (the workers) if there are any difficulties, they are 
petting paid and that’s all their business”. The new women in industry 
and the new forces such as the Essential Work Order, which, as already 
indicated, are changing the power and discipline patterns, complicate 
the supervisory réle. The foreman is the person who sees absenteeism 
and can do little about it. The foreman is the person who sees a hold up, 
due to some delayin supply or order, and who gets the brunt of any wor- 
ker criticism and dissatisfaction on the spot. Not having the satisfaction 
of working to produce himself, and often not having the satisfaction of 
knowing what is really going on in terms of the firm’s policy, with him 
the frustrations of war industry difficulties reach a maximum. Yet 
many foremen are not got down, though on the whole we found them 
the most nervous and edgy of all the groups engaged in war production. 
Because the foreman is often the keenest man in the shop, he is also 
often at present the most frustrated. 

The section of the shop against which he directs much of his frustra- 
tion is liable to be the highly skilled male worker. For reasons already 
indicated, such workers can (if they wish) behave more or less as they 
like, within limits. A small minority do behave more or less as they like 
—but it only takes one man to upset another. Whereas before the war 
the foreman was generally receiving more money than the average 
skilled workman, in some sections of industry now his wages are well 
below those of skilled workers doing long hours of overtime. This point 
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was often commented on by foremen. Indeed we had the impression ° 
that it was mentioned more often than the facts justified. A foreman 
would mention it as a sort of grievance, and later it would turn out 
that it was not his own grievance, but what was happening somewhere 
else (cf. Section XI). In cases of this kind the foreman particularly 
points out that he is taking much responsibility and anxiety upon his 
shoulders, whereas the workers, who may get paid even twice as much 
(e.g. in parts of the aircraft industry), can be irresponsible. 


Women and Supervision 


Increasingly important in supervision is the rising proportion of 
women in the war industries. Many foremen who have their minds and 
methods adjusted to dealing principally or exclusively with male 
workers, are now finding more women than men on the job. Some find 
it very difficult to cope with this new position. Foremanship appears to 
be not so much a profession or craft as a growth and attribute in this 
country. Going from factory to factory, one finds great variation in the 
function and position of foremen, even in the nomenclature used to 
describe the different grades of supervision. As at many points of 
British industry, there is little standard procedure or recognized 
standard. The foreman in a shell-filling plant is a direct descendant of 
the “‘overseer’’, egging on working children in the half-lit rooms of the 
industrial North at the beginning of the last century. His position 
remains much the same, and with the same rather random preparation ; 
his power and prestige have been cut again and again by the gradual 
organization of the workers, their increased privileges and latterly their 
increasing pressure towards direct access to the management, which is 
now developing into access to the functions of management.* 

It is easy to make too much of these points. Nevertheless, they probably 
deserve more careful attention than they appear to have received from 
some quarters. In terms of actual production, no one is more important 
than the foreman. The general morale and work enthusiasm of a unit is 
conditioned by the total war situation and propaganda, modified by the 
district and factory situation, particularly the latter. But the foreman is 
the subsidiary modifying factor, as well as the immediate interpreter of the 
factory situation from the management down to the worker, and from the 
worker up to the Works Manager and related staff. From many sources 
we have evidence that supervision problems play a considerable sub- 
sidiary part in complicating war production at present. The main difficulty 
develops between the old foreman and the new woman worker, typically 
reported in the following note from a factory observer: 


The foremen are sensitive on the question of “temperaments” among the girls. 
If a girl resorts to tears, in cases of friction however trivial, the foreman is 


* The high degree of training for supervisory work in American industry, in line with the more rapid 
recent increase in their recognition of the importance of the human factors in production, is well 
summarised in a series of articles in Engineering, in October-November 1941, by F. J. Burns Morton, 
entitled ‘Foremanship Training in the United States”. The system of chargehand apprenticeship at 
the Ford Works, Dagenham, is worthy of study in this connection. | are 
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non-plussed. He knows what to say to a man, he can use his own forceful language, 
and the two understand each other. The girls have other weapons and soon use them 
very cunningly. A well chosen woman Welfare Officer should play a valuable part in 
this connection. It is a pity that when it has been discovered that many of these 
machines, especially light drills, can be worked by women, even more skilfully than 
by men, both as regards speed and lightness of fingers, whereby much fewer drills 
are broken, that questions of temperament should slow down production so con- 
siderably. | 


Note that the observer finds “‘it is a pity” that questions of tempera- 
ment should slow down production so considerably. Here is an 
example of how this works out in practice: 


A machine consisting of a set of six drills was designed to be worked by two 
persons. At the beginning of the war, two girls very successfully took over the 
machine and incteased the average man’s output of 300 parts a day to 330. The girls 
remained on the machine for about ten months, when one became ill and was 
obliged to leave. The other girl was partnered afresh and output went down con- 
siderably. The other girl left for some reason soon after her origina] partner. Since 
then no girls have been able to get anything near the same output from this machine, 
so the girls who get put on the machine now regard it as some form of punishment 
er disfavour heaped upon them. This went on, the output usually being somewhere 
about 100, accompanied by much grumbling and bad feeling. At length an able and 
dexterous girl was employed on the machine, and during the period of absenteeism 
in the department, ran the machine herself. She managed to produce single-handed 
100 parts per day, and she wanted to be put permanently on the machine by herself. 
The foreman insisted on employing an additional girl to partner her, the result being 
that their ioint output was 150 parts per day. This meant a piece rate each for 75 
parts, a loss of 25%. The net result, because of the foreman’s inability to deal with a 
rather strong minded but intelligent girl, and the complete lack of any co-operation 
from the Welfare Officer on the matter, was that a good worker was dismissed for 
insubordination. This incident well exemplifies the problems which arise when girls 
work under male superiors without the co-operation of the Welfare Officer, and it is an 
incident which often occurs in some form or other. The foreman manceuvres a girl 
into a position whereby he can try to get rid of her, because of his lack of self- 
confidence in matters of discipline. 


Female Dissatisfactions 


Women workers often comment spontaneously on the quality or 
supervision in their jobs: 
(1) “If Iran this show . . . I don’t like being treated as a school child. The dis- 


cipline is silly—semi-military. They practically stand us in a corner if they’re dis- 
pleased with us. Be 


(2) *“Too- many supervisors about—they lock the cloakrooms up—not the 
lavatories, but if you want a handkerchief out of your bag you have to ask a Super.” 


The working women studied are nearly twice as concerned as working 
men about Labour arrangements, and over half of the women who 
have any change to suggest in present industrial organization pick on 
labour arrangements. The unskilled women workers of D class, 
particularly raise this, and indeed concern with labour arrangements in 
general is highest in D class, 477%, grading down to 26% in B class 
(see Section XXVIII): 


51% of women who want changes in industry suggest primarily 


labour arrangement changes 
27% of men do the same. | 
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XIX—SUPERVISION 


These differences are the more striking because women in general are 
much. less critical; they demand industrial change less than men. 
They take a much lower degree of interest in subjects like nationalization, 


co-operation, and supply organization. The principal individual points 
which women make are: 


(1) The need for better use of the labour force in the workshop— 
which is partly a criticism of the firm, partly of supervision, and 
partly of the lack of drive among some of the workers (women 


tend to be more “‘patriotic’”’ and enthusiastic in their comments 
than men). 


(2) More than twice as many women as men have some grievance 
over labour arrangements. These grievances are partly general, 


based on the frustrations discussed in previous sections, but some 
of them are particular. 


(3) There are a good many charges of favouritism in giving jobs. 
These are directed sometimes against management, but most often 
against foremen. 


(4) There is a good deal of complaint about being given unsuitable 

jobs, or not being given an opportunity of doing work which 

they would like to do, or feel they could do better than a man who 
remains unnecessarily (see Sections XX and XX]). 


(5) There was much comment on alleged petty tyranny from super- 
visors. Women, especially those new to industry, resent this far 
more than men, if their spontaneous comments and conversations 
are any indication at all. Alternately, they suffer more from petty 


tyrannies which supervisors are not so able or ready to inflict on 
male workers. 


(6) Where individual foremen are mentioned, a much larger pro- 
portion of them are women than the aggregate proportion of 
women forewomen in the factory or district. Women are particu- 
larly ready to be critical of women foremen. 


Forewomen 


These criticisms of personal relations are more than twice as frequent 
in war industries as in other jobs. The 'sorest subject of all, when once 
it is sore, is the women supervisor. Typical comment: 


‘*The worst thing about the job is the women supervisors. We are all responsible. 
We don’t need so much supervision.” 


A description of this process at work from inside a factory: 


Another cause of girls leaving is the type of forewomen employed by the firm in 
these departments. In the realm of the men as well as women, the tendency is for 
long years of service with the firm to begin the job of foremen or forewomen as a 
reward. The particular forewomen employed at the works are kindly and well tem- 
pered, but with very steady somewhat ascetic natures. They tend to assume a responsi- 
bility for the girls which exceeds the bounds of their job. There are many types of 
girls who resent the almost maternalistic attitude of the forewomen, and are irritated 
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when iudgments are passed on their private lives, their dress, their language, and 
their boy friends. Irritation so roused seems to be cumulative till ultimately almost 

any utterance of the forewomen is regarded as an unwarranted interference, and 
deeply resented, so that permission to leave is at last the only solution to the tension 
roused. 


A good many women supervisors have necessarily been brought into 
war industries from outside industry. There is rather a tendency to 
choose teachers and others with that sort of background as people 
particularly likely to make forewomen. But the qualities which make 
these people good instructors and leaders, can also set up antagonisms 
where women feel that they are doing something important and more 
‘“‘advanced” than ever before. An interesting sidelight is thrown on this 
by an entry in a diary of an office worker in the North which reads: 


I sat beside Miss F, the artist, and asked after her sister. She is still waiting to 
start her training in engineering. I said, “*They will have to select her as one of those 
to go forward as a supervisor. ** Miss F then said, “*that her sister had been asked to 
go straight into the supervisor’s course, but has declined on the ground that she knew 
nothing whatever about machines; how could she supervise women. working 
machines, if she did not know how to work them herself? Would you have believed 
that a Government Department could be so stupid? Of course she has had experi- 
ence in Settlements, but what good is that to you when you are up against a machine? 
How many people would have reasoned like that? How many do you think would not 
look at the supervisor’s big pay envelope and aim to get it as quickly as possible?” 


_ Foremen and forewomen are quite ready to criticize back. Actually, 
in the sample enquiry we found extremely little criticism of the worker 
—as pointed out in Section X, the 1941 tendency to accuse the worker of 
slacking has very much dwindled away, and the only considerable 
body of criticism of this kind is that they do not sufficiently realize the 
urgency of the situation. Foremen prove an exception to this rule, 
however, and quite frequently criticize working people. A_ specific 
point exclusively made by forewomen was: 


“Some of the girls are too cheeky.” 


The position of the foreman, and more particularly of the forewoman, 
is difficult today. New labour, a shortage of labour causing the manage- 
ment to take on anybody who can stand up, high wage differentials, 
new legislation, the excess of demand over supply limiting “‘discipline”’, 
a higher degree of absenteeism than in peacetime, women knowing 
that after the war they will be put out of the best jobs again, 
the shortage of additional skilled managerial staff to meet expanding 
needs—all these things and others add up to make things trying for any 
foreman who is at all below standard. (Probably the lowest standard 
encountered in this respect was in Royal Ordnance Factories, where the | 
supervisory staffs have had to be taken in from outside and the multiple 
problems of rapid expansion and new labour are accentuated.) One of 
the jokes current in industry is the story of the man of 41 who regis- 
tered and was asked what he wanted to do in munitions. He said he 
would like to start as a labourer. The Ministry of Labour interviewer 
replied: “‘As a labourer? No fear. You'll start as a foreman and work 
your way down.” 
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XX. The Jobs Women Want 


Conversation in a queue at a British Restaurant, Oldville: 
F.40.B: “‘How do you like it?”’ 
F.30.B.: “‘ Well it’s monotonous but you think what it’s for you know.” 


‘ F.40.B. : ‘That’s right, it makes all the difference, doesn’t it, if you think what it’s 
or. | | | 


Fragment in street: 
F.25.D. (factory worker) : “‘Do you like your new job?” 


F.20.D: (factory sales managtr’s secretary): “‘ Yes, it’s alright, but there is alot to 
remember. First thing, I have to go to the manager and show him all the slips, and 
he tells me what orders are to go first, and which I have to hold back. That’s 
what takes up all the time. if he would only hurry himself a bit, we could get the 
orders out in half the time.”’ 


F.25.D.: “‘He is very busy, you know. He can’t help it. 


F.20.D.: “‘I know he is, but he could be a bit quicker. It’s the way he talks on the 
telephone! I stand there while he talks and talks, and I have just have to wait and do 
nothing. At half-past four I think to myself, ‘Now here’s the work not finished again 
—if only I had that time that I wasted this morning in the office. . . . 


Economist, November 29. 


It is too little realized, in fact, that the women have the whip-hand. The problem 
is simply to make war-work sufficiently attractive. The effect of income tax upon 
the earnings of married women illustrates how recruits are,in fact, being held back. 


The Economist is speaking in strictly economist terms when it says 
that women have the whip-hand. If production or status or power were 
determined by purely economic motives, women would have the whip- 
hand. In practice, a whole lot of people have the whip-hand over them 
—men in management, Trade Union officials, supervisors, skilled male 
workers. Everywhere the machinery, the control, the arrangement, 
the psychology of leadership and incentive, is determined by men. So it 
is at the Government end, where all the principal jobs relating to pro- 
duction are held by men, and all the ministers are men. The war has 
brought about a great speed-up in the importance of women in pro- 
duction. But everywhere it is underlined for them that this is temporary, 
that after the war they must give up their jobs which employers are 
legally forced to give back to the men. Therefore, much of that influence 
in the atmosphere of industry which women might be expected to 
produce, is minimized by the feeling of temporary advancement in their 
skilled grading and prestige positions. Those who have been for many 
years in industry accept, and accept willingly, the traditional position — 
of economic and prestige inferiority. The Economist is certainly correct 
in suggesting that the problem is to make war work sufficiently 
attractive, though the use of the adverb “‘simply”’ could be questioned 
here. It is more doubtful whether the example used, the income tax, 
is such a good one. It assumes a direct economic calculation on the 
part of married women for which there appears to be little directevidence 
so far—the Economist indicates none, and we have found a paucity 
of factual material on the impact of income tax so far (we discuss 
this later). 
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But the pretty evident point that women need to be attracted as well 
as pressed, if they are to do the best work, and to move into industry 
ahead of pressure, which is always likely to be slower than need, seems 
to have been much overlooked or at least underestimated. 


Attractive Work 


What are the qualities in work by which women are likely to be 
attracted? To understand the woman’s approach to entering a new sort 
of job, we must understand a little:of her normal work attitudes. This 
becomes especially significant where a propaganda campaign invites 
women to a wide variety of jobs, giving varying emphasis and priorities 
—as in the A.T.S. material. Unfortunately there appears to be practi- 
cally no peacetime information on the sort of work women would really 
like to do, if they had the full opportunities for education, training, 
equality with men, etc. But some detailed, even if not complete, material 
on this matter was collected by Mass-Obervation in October 1941, 
when women were asked what type of job they like most of all. 

A quarter could not name any definite type—many of these women 
being those who had no long job experience. The remainder, including 
representatives of all classes and ages equally, named the following 
preferences, listed in rough order of frequency of mention: 


Creative work (art, writing, etc.) 
Secretarial | 

Nursing and medical ; 
Social work 

Housewife 

Teaching 

Administrative 

Shop work 

Professional 

Domestic service 


These preferences are in striking contrast to the actual jobs in which 
women are engaged, and throw something of a light on the frustration 
of female work ambitions. Any war opportunity that can liberate some 
of these ambitions is bound to attract. 

Only one in twenty mentioned some ordinary unskilled job in muni- 


tions and associated industries, while a number also mentioned skilled 
industrial jobs. 


Points of Preference 


Three of the points most often mentioned by women when discussing 
these preferences and ambitions were: 


1. An interest in other people and in a job bringing one into contact 
with other people, or giving an opportunity to learn about them. 


Mast 
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2. Variety of experience and routine within the job, and need for 
intelligence and initiative in doing it. 


- Healthy or physically pleasant characteristics of the job. 


The individual job within the above categories most often specified is 
nursing: 


_ “Nursing for the duration of the war. I want to do something, that is. At the 
moment in my present job I waste a lot of time that is really valuable time, :and we 
have such, well, we have very long hours—14-hour night—and | the work I do I could 
cram into ‘practically two hours. It seems such a waste of time.”’ 


“* This is all right, because there's really nothing much to it, but what I should like 
to do is to go into hospital work.”’ 


“If I had any choice I'd like to be a nurse.”’ 

‘*Nursing. Because it’s the sort of work that really does good.”’ 

“* Nursing. It’s something I’ve always wanted to ag and I’m doing it now.”’ 
‘Nursing. It’s interesting. I just want to do it.” 


At the other extreme is a group, small but violent, who are quite 
anti-work : 

“Work don’t appeal.”’ 

“I’ve had enough of work.” 

‘‘Nothing appeals to me very much as regards work.” 


‘I’m not at all that keen on work, as a matter of fact. I took up teaching because it 
was a secure job, but I am not so sure Id do it again.’ 


““Oh, I don’t know, sometimes I think I'd like to go home, right out of London 
altogether. a 


“*T don’t like work at all. If it’s a case of what do I prefer, I think I'd say—well, I 
don’t know it’s all the same—work’s work all the world over.’ 


But the strongest point which emerges is the desire of many women 
to be allowed to use initiative, or what they consider their creative 
abilities. The difficulties that they are likely to find in satisfying these 
desires have been indicated in Sections XVII and XVIII. At the same 
time, there is far more scope for this satisfaction during wartime, when 
many more jobs are open, than in peacetime. This is a factor which 
definitely helps female morale at the present time. Women are more 
upset by bad news and disasters in the war. On the whole, they are 
always rather more depressed than men. But those engaged in war 
industry tend to be more cheerful than those not so engaged. The 
feeling that they are doing something for the war, especially “*to get it 
won and over with’’, plus the feeling of satisfaction at doing new sorts 
of jobs, has assisted women in keeping up their spirits. Women 
are usually more enthusiastic about the war work they are doing than 
men. To be more exact, the majority of women are more satisfied and 
interested in their war work than the majority of men, though there is 
a minority of women who are less satisfied than a majority of men. 
The women are less critical of industry, less insistent on need for changes, 
believe more in the importance of their jobs (even though these jobs 
are often relatively less “important” than those of the men still in 
industry). 
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Analysis of Opposites 

Many women are more concerned than men, according to our 
observations (both of workers and in collecting opinions from manage- 
ments), in doing a real job of war work. Men are more likely to consider 
the job in terms of pay. Women are liable to be more impatient with any 
job whose application to winning the war they do not see, once they 
are absorbed into war industry. The factory in which we found the 
highest worker morale was one in which more than 95% of the labour 
force are women, engaged on a purely war job, making life-saving 
devices. Many were new workers brought in since the war, but the job 
was not strongly a masculine one; and the firm had a tradition of con- 
tinuity of employment in the past. It takes about three months to train 
a worker for the job. There were morning and afternoon rest pauses, an 
excellent canteen, radio in the factory, an average wage of about £3 and 
upward, lowish time rate, plus small proficiency bonus. Absenteeism 
is a small factor—under 4%, which is low as war figures go—despite 
particular transport difficulties. All the girls have been working an 
eleven-hour day, from Monday to Friday, and till 12 o’clock on 
Saturday, for more than a year now. There is no visible sign of fatigue 
(the factory has.an excellent sick bay, and a firm’s doctor and dentist 
scheme), and in no factory were we more struck than in this one by the 
gay, Cheerful, work enthusiasm of the employees, who number about 
a thousand. There is no union organization ; about 50% of the employees 
subscribe to National Savings, through the firm (this is a figure 
above the average). There is an active Works Council; the management 
get as many serving men as possible to come down and talk to the 
workers about the use of their product. Women are allowed half-an- 
hour off a week in the firm’s time (on pay) for shopping. The Managing 
Director is fully satisfied with the firm’s production; so is the notably 
“efficient” section of the Services he supplies. He considers that almost 
without exception his workers are doing their best. Their favourable 
attitude to the work was confirmed by study of workers from the firm in 
their home environments. This Managing Director himself gives four 
feelings as particularly important, in his opinion, in producing his 
works’ morale: 

1. The feeling of works security and continuity, now and post-war. 

2. The feeling that the job is important in general. 


3. The feeling that the job is important in detail, that every part of it 
must be done perfectly and properly if the whole is to be any good. 


4. The feeling that it is not only a job that helps win the war, but a 
job which at the same time helps to save British lives. 


Compare this with a Northern factory which is making another im- 
portant protective weapon. The work is much the same as the above, but 
it differs in being new, has expanded with extreme rapidity after being 
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plonked down in a small country village. The training period is about 
the same, but the actual detail of the work more intricate. Most of the 
labour force consists of women, who only two years ago were country 
girls doing domestic service, farm jdbs, and like work. The firm turns 
out the highest quality products, but is continually experiencing 
quantity difficulties. To some extent these have risen from change 
. In design, but to an even greater extent from difficulties with the 
labour force. The workers feel that the district has been invaded by the 
factory, which now dominates the area, but which will (they think) go 
away immediately after the war. Earnings for girls are up to £4 a week, 
and-most of them have never seen so much money before in this village, 
the whole standard of living of which is being elevated by the presence 
of the factory. Nearly all the workers are on time rates, as it is compli- 
cated quality work requiring perfection. They work a twelve-hour shift | 
from Monday to Saturday, except that on Friday they stop at 5.30 
instead of 8 p.m. They have one Saturday off in four, and all Sundays. 
(These are considerably longer hours than in the previous factory.) 
There is very little union organization. There have been two works’ 
committees set up, the first deteriorating into petty argument, the 
_ second still failing to satisfy the management (which has veryenlightened 
ideas and would favour much more cé-operation, a Joint Production 
Committee, etc.) because it refuses to take responsibility on any par- 
‘ticular matter, and concerns itself with minor grievances and things it 
wants the management to do for the workers. Absenteeism moves 
between 4% and 15%. An efficient transport system has been worked out, 
bringing workers from other villages, but those in the immediate 
vicinity have to walk a distance of about a mile. There is a highly 
qualified Welfare Manager and a highly qualified Personnel Manager, 
excellent canteen, radio installation in all the shops, pleasant works 
surroundings. A particular difficulty here is that every worker has to 
sign an oath of secrecy, is not allowed to say anything about the work 
being done, undef fear of prosecution. Secrecy must be observed even 
with one’s family in the village. There have been little other visible 
signs of the war-in the district, and one of the management jokingly 
asked the Managing Director, after he had been talking with an investi- 
gator, ““Have you told our friend here that this part of the world has 
not declared war on Germany yet?” The management feel that they 
could get much more production per head, and fear that the situation 
is getting worse rather than better. They. are prepared to take any steps 
_ to mmprove, workers’ morale, but do not know what further steps they 
can take. Their principal complaint is against local women. Talking of 
them, the Welfare Manager said : 


‘*It’s like pushing against a wall of cotton-wool’”’. 


This management uses in conversation the word, to describe the 
attitude of its workers, “‘cottonwooliness”. 
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Such difficulties, which we soon found to be a commonplace. within 
the framework of war production—every sort of variation on the same 
theme, many different groupings of the-same factors operating at 
different levels of importance—derive in this particular case mainly, in 
our considered opinion (having had adequate facilities to study both 
situations) from: 

a F 

_' welfare arrangements, works representation, etc., in the -first 


The greater knowledge and experience: in works psychology, . 


factory. 


. The insecurity of employment in the second. 


The upsetting of traditional social and economic’ pattern in ‘the 
village in the secorid, whereas the first factory has grown up 


steadily, and become absorbed, during 30 years, as part of = 
-culturaksetting of the place. 


Friction between the nucleus of imported workers billeted on the 


mass of local workers. 


The longer hours and more concentrated brain work in the second, 
on secret processes which most of the workers do not understand 
and cannot relate,to the war effort—and which cannot be explained , 


jo them for “reasons of security’’, 


The personality of the Managing Director, who is highly intelligent 
and ‘“‘advanced’’, but also rather nervously excited about pro- 


- duction difficulties. 


The poorer quality of supervision, consequent on rapid growth, 


and lack of suitable additional experienced men locally. 
. The considerable earnings without an associated prestige; many 


of the local inhabitants ridicule the strange and secret work — 


activities of the girls, and it is commonly suggested in the district 
_ that really all this work is s simply for the firm’s post-war com- 
, mercial use. 


. The recruitment into the firm of many girls, who while ieie 


have proved capable of doing highly skilled work in a way that . 


no one had ‘previously conceived possible, are nevertheless 

~-’ not doing work which is in their own metier and tradition, as 

an agricultural community without any modern industrial unit 
-: within 15 miles. - 


~ Other factors cari be mentioned, and we will return to this question 
of variables in works’ morale at the end of the report. At this stage it is 
only 
occur, and that the satisfaction of the woman worker is to a large extent 
related to the work she.is doing, and her understanding: of dics, function 
in the work she is doing, “other things being equal". 
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Purpose ’ 


One of the more . thoughtf ul students of industrial satisfactions, 
Dr. Ordway Tead (“Human Nature and Management”, New York, 
1933), has, after research, put particular stress on the place of purpose 
in work. He goes on to define industrial morale as “‘that attitude which 
results from the mobilization of energy, interest, initiative in the 
enthusiastic and effective pursuit of a group’s purpose”’. He shows how 
up toa point “efficiency” can be obtained by taking. ‘thought as to the 
proper relation between human and mechanical energy in the achieving 
of a given end and by having an accepted and fair contract for the 
liberation of this energy. But he urges “‘more than efficiency is necessary 
for maximum performance, for sustained effort, for enthusiastic . 
achievement. There is the factor of morale’’. In his view “‘the first factor 
in any mature human purpose is knowledge, that is, knowledge of the 
end to be gained by the purpose—the good to be reached’’. We had not 
seen these views until the present investigation was completed, but there 
is much in them with which we can agree. In this country industrial 
morale, in this sense, has depended only too often on inadequate 
knowledge among the workers of the end to be gained by the purpose, 
while the good to be reached has been the over-simplified idea of ultimate 
(inevitable) Victory followed—so most workers believe—by. dis- 
advantageous economic conditions (i.e. bad to be reached). 

As Morris Viteles has concluded, summing up a mass of American 
data on motives in industry (“Science of Work”, New York 1934), new 
knowledge, mainly gained in the United States, suggests that money is 
not as strong a motive as it is usually supposed to be. Where a worker 
gets: only money for work, every possible means will be used to get all 
possible.money. When other sources of satisfaction in work are pro- 
vided, the degree of importance attached to money declines. And high 
human efficiency at work, in terms both of optimum production and 
maximum satisfaction, could only exist “‘when the total personality of 
theworker is given due consideration in arranging the.task and con- 
ditions of work’’. These conclusions seems to us to apply considerably 
to women, and most particularly to those women who have come into 
industry since the war for patriotic motives on the one hand, or through 
official or social pressure or temporary necessity on the other. Money is 
less of a concern than usual in these circumstances, and satisfaction 
_ more si ignificant than usual (cf. Section acral 


__ Frustration and Satisfaction 


These points. have an important bearing directly on war production. 
In so far as women are given satisfactions and outlets compatible with 
their feelings -and abilities, war production is bound to benefit. The 
frustration of these feelings, by inadequate supervision for example 
(Section XIX) produces effects directly visible in production, as with the 
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factory referred to above. Most women, in industry aré privately 
satisfied, but an appreciable minority are dissatisfied. As the ratio 


towards industry) rises, this proportion is likely to rise, if the matter is 
_ left as at present, and if the present random system of placing new 
workers is maintained (see next Sections). ; 
The general situation as regards women workers 1n all grades can 
be summed up thus: 


39% say they really like their present jobs 

36% are satisfied without being very enthusiastic | 

11% are unenthusiastic ranging through to definitely hostile 
4°%, condemn their jobs emphatically. 

The remainder are undecided or vague or apathetic. 


It would have been useful to have investigated this matter. more fully 
and to have related degrees of satisfaction with grades of skill and 


factories. There is an extraordinary paucity of data on such practical and 
relevant issues. Detailed particular studies were outside the scope of the 
present enquiry, though we feel sure that they need pursuing and would 
produce results with general application to industry (see below). There 
were one or two correlations which it was possible to make on the 
necessarily crude material collected in this survey. Perhaps the most 
interesting is the correlation between wage level and job satisfaction. 
If the first two categories in the above table are grouped together as 
equalling “‘satisfied’’ and the second two as ‘‘dissatisfied’”, and these 


‘ workers are here included): : 
: Percentage expressing this attitude among 


Attitude to job those earning: © 
UpioiA . «<. «Crate 
/o Oe 
Satisfied Sagi oe 69 
Dissatisfied .. fo es ae :< 
Other comment Pi 8 8 


 . _ It will be seen that there is no difference here between the lower arid 
- higher wage-earners as regards the degree of satisfaction in‘the job. 
There are, of course, many complicating factors which were not 
investigated, but even this crude result is worth some attention, and 
further study on a more careful scale. 

.Apart from the quantitative distribution of attitude on this subject, 
the qualitative difference between men and. women is marked. It is not 
necéssary to go into this in detail, for much has been said on the subject 


. Typical of the keener women in the war effort are remarks such as 
‘these: 
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number of years of employment among women, in two or three sample 


related to weekly earnings, we get the following (only C and D class 


already and will arise again from time to time in other connections. 
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“Fd willin gly 20 somewhere else where they needed me, but I think I am iisedied 
where I am.’ 


_ “T like my job very much.” 
‘“T am very happy in it.” eee : . 
“It is very interesting.” ) 
“I work in a factory—I can’t tell you more than that. It’s fine.” 
‘*T am on munitions. I like it very much.” 


““T like factory work. It’s interesting. We don’t just & the same things all fhe time. 
I like the girls in the factory. They are pally. There’s nothing I don’t like about it, 
except I think we ought to have a break in the afternoon. We work straight through 
frony dinnerf-time till we come home. Our forelady is trying to persuade the manager 


_« to let us have time off to get a cup of tea, but I don’t think we li get it. s 


At the other end of the scale: 


_*T work in my father’ s office. I don’t like it very much, but Tve taken it over from 
my brother while he’s in the R.A.F.”’ 


“I could be doing something more useful.” ‘ 
‘*T could do more if they would see to the machines.” 


Three-quarters of the women workers encountered during the period 
October to March expressed varying degrees of satisfaction in their 
work. The remainder did not. A largé proportion had, of: course, 
gone into industry pre-war or voluntarily since. It is only how that the 
proportion entering war industry less readily is beginning to become a 
rhajor item. | 


XXL. The Jobs Women get 


There‘are many obstacles in the way of any Government Department 
implementing any new detailed policy of labour placing in wartime. 
At present, the outsider looking into industry can find few signs that 
there is a thought-out policy, large or small, in placing labour units. 
Or to be more precise, there is a policy which can roughly be 
summed up as “getting more women into industry”. Implicit in this is 
the assumption that it is the number of units placed in vacancies and 
potential vacancies which matters. This does matter. But it has appar- 
ently tended to be taken as the beginning and end of the story. The 
importance of placing the right person in the right job has hardly (so 
far as we can ascertain) been considered. Or if it has, been considered, 
the results of the consideration have not reached out into the factories, 
or even into thé Employment: Exchanges. The placing of new labour 
through official channels is still very much a random affair. In the House 
of Commons on February 12, 1942, Mr. Samuel (late Conservative 
M.P. for Putney) asked the Minister of Labour if he had considered 
the successful results of tests for job ability now widely. used in the 
U.S.A. armament plants, in order to fit individual workers into the jobs 
most suitable to them. The Minister of Labour, Mr. Bevin, made a 
‘humorous reply about ‘a temperamental test”’, in which the first 
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question was “Do you prefer bright or conservative colours?” 
He added: 


“lam advised that the development in temperamental (sic) tests in this country is 
still in the experimental stage. and I should not be justified in urging ” adoption of 
such tests at the isenias time.’ | 


Test Data 


In 1938 H.M. Stationery Office published a full-length report on 
psychological tests, by Dr. P. E. Vernon, who is now making such tests 
‘on behalf of one of the-Service ministries. All three SerVice’ ministries 


now make extensive use of tests and a l@rge proportion of the trained» 


psychologists in this country are ‘engaged on this work, which was 
pioneered by the R.A.F. in order to test pilot abilities, and is now a 
standard part of their procedure. Recently, the Army (includmg the 
A.T.S.) have adopted temperament anid aptitude tests on an extensive 
scale. They have, however, left it until after two years of war with 
results which are fully proved in the report of the Ministry: of Labour 
Committee under Sir William Beveridge, published on February 17. 
This report suggests that large numbers of highly-skilled workmen 
(‘‘the cream of industry’’) are not. being used in skilled jobs, and that 
there is a very extensive wastage of ability in the Army, with many men 
who would be valuable in industry doing jobs for which they have no 
special aptitude. The Beveridge Committee pays particular tribute to the 
adequacy of the Navy system in this respect, and also in its general 
‘ concern with keeping a constant ear open for the “‘méans”’ of the men 
in its Service. It is all the more illuminating that this Committee is set 
up in the Ministry of Labour (which isthe. Department responsible for 
the aliocation of man-power) without reference to the reverse side of 
the picture, in industry. It is characteristic of British industry that 
aptitude testing for industrial work should be a subject for one of those 
rare things, a Ministerial joke. Behind this is the persisting idea that 
industry is somehow a random, purely individual, free-for-all affair. 
That was so in peacetime. In 1942 when there is a job for every worker, 
the question becomes the. right job for the right worker, This is surely 
the crux of the crisis of man-power. It. would seem wiser to move people 
directly into the most suitable jobs.in war production rather than to 


move more and more people over into war production, largely at © 


random, and then leave them to sort themselves out (or not). - 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that this apparently small question, 


to be laughed off in the House, can make a great deal of difference to 
war production in the coming year. And ‘Mr. Samuel, who alone 


raised it, alas died within the month. 


-Present Placing and M isplacing : wer 


There is ample | evidence that new industrial workers are not bein g 
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ability and status as the Beveridge Committee, we naturally cannot be 
so definite on this subject. But we can definitely say that complaints 
about misplacing of new or moved workers were a constant feature of 
the investigation, every day and in every place. These complaints come 
from skilled and unskilled workers, Foremen, Trades Union officials, 
Shop Stewards, Personnel Managers, Managing Directors. Typical 
eomment of the more negative kind comes like this, from a girl in a 


munitions factory : 


~ “Td like to see some effort being gate to fit people in jobs they are ‘suited to, and 
less determination to ‘push them into jobs whether they are really wanted or not. 
There is no real work for me.’ 


And this written note from someone on ‘the managerial side: 


Training when given in the shops i is very casual and insufficient. After a period of 
from two to seven days the “Trainee” is put on piece-work, whether proficient or not, 
Labour is drafted on to a job without regard as to adaptability, and once on a job 
it is almost impossible to get a transfer to a job or firm in which the worker-can be 
comfortable and‘pull his weight. The dissatisfied worker is not proficient. 


Or this, from a female observer working in a big firm: 


: With the present migrations of labour from one industry to another, what 
vocational sense they ever had (and it is reputed to be very little) seems to have 
disappeared, and labour requirements are either misunderstood or the Exchange’s 
ideas of suitability so very different from the firm’s that there is constant irritation. 


This situation (if we are right in suggesting that it exists) arises partly 
from the already mentroned “free-for-all” tradition of employment and 
job seeking ; and partly from the Ministry of Labour’s policy (or other- — 
wise) in directing and allocating workers. Many people mention the 
depressing, intensely unstimulating atmosphere which they find when 
they go to register or to volunteer for war work. This particularly 
strikes those who have had no previous occasion to go to an Employ- 
ment Exchange—those who have never been unemployed, married 
women who are going into industry for the first time, the better-off. 
Starting out on a new enterprise, they-meet a dingy greeting. The 
exigencies and expansions of war have forced the Ministry.of Labour 
into new buildings and improvised offices, with improvised officers, 


some of them quite untrained for’ this difficult work. Many Exchanges 


and National Service Centres are inferior in appearance and arrange- 
ment as compared with the average factory. Several: of those which 
investigators visited were noticeably dirty. Here is a typical comment in 


the diary of a woman who goes to register (December 6): 
- [register for National Service. While I am there, there is a steady trickle of women 


‘ mostly working-class and many with children. The room and atmosphere are not 


conducive to inspiring confidence—the room is very large, and the chairs where one 
sits while waiting are very isolated-looking, standing in the middle of the floor. hy 
not near a wall I wonder. The questions asked are not numerous and are easily 


answered, but one_is not helped to feel interested and keen to help, but treated rather 


hike a robot from which certain data must be elicited. The personal touch at the outset 
might call for much more co-operation at the subsequent interview. 


_ As older age-groups register or velunteer, the presence of in- 
experienced girls in the Exchanges causes irritation, as reflected, for 
instance, in this diary comment from a young woman : 
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Heard another story today about the interviewers of women. It seems they are 
only young girls themselves, and I should imagine they thoroughly enjoy the power 
a have over the girls who come before them. How can such young people have the 

ecessary tact, knowledge of home difficulties and patience which this job requires? 


Why i isn't the job given to much older women, and why aren’t these girls themselves. 


put into munition factories? The actual registration is a very easy job requiring no 
special skill or knowledge and I am sure could have been given as a part-time job to 


ex-clerical workers who are unable, on account of domestic reasons, etc., to take on 
a full-time job. Yet at the Labour Exchan ge where I registered, all the registrars were 


girls under 30 years of age. 


The same person later makes another entry (the subject is often 
referred to spontaneously in diaries) to keep the record Straight: 


Have mentioned previously in my diary about the harsh treatment received by 


girls who have been interviewed for war jobs, so in fairness should record the other 


* gide of the story. A friend who is a hairdresser, has just had an interview and could 
not have been treated better. The interviewer even put excuses into lier mouth for 
her not leaving home. ’ 

The possibility’ of using more elderly women in the Employment 
Exchanges might deserve closer attention. The recent use of W.V.S. 
part-time interviewers, somewhat indiscriminately criticized, is a 
probably wise Ministry of Labour step in this direction. The general 
underuse of experienced and balanced middle-aged women, especially 
of good education, is still quite'a feature of this war. 

A man of 42 with exceptional qualifications for a responsible job 
reports registering, in an atmosphere of gloom and apathy, behind a 
screen, pulled out around him in the middle of the room for no reason 


which he could understand, for everything was perfectly audible ~ 


outside the screen to others in the room (had there been any others). 
He was anxious to get into munitions, but was offered no encourage- 
ment. He went away and a month later received another paper for a 
further interview. He went again and had the same experience. A month 
later he had yet a third interview. This time, feeling somewhat puzzled, 
he asked the interviewer frankly what it was all about. The interviewer 
replied : 


“I have to keep in touch with you, you know. I suppose I ought to do it every day, 


but a S eee. As a matter of fact. between you and me, the whole thing 
is a farce.” 


This man therefore. pave up the idga of going into munitions, and 
has now got an important job in a Government Department. No doubt 
it would be said that his story was exceptional. There are many excep- 
tions. The Ministry of Labour have had to expand rathér like a Royal 
Ordnance Factory, with the same sort of consequences. Big extra staffs, 
not highly paid, have had to be taken on. There is a drought of people 
competent in the skilled handling* of personnel or trained in social 
contact. Yet one cannot help feeling that there is room for more guid- 
ance and direction in the existing Ministry of Labour staffs. So very 
much is left to them, and the bits of paper. It would take long and be 
more difficult to be more intelligent-about placing labour. But it might 
well pay in the end. As it is, in a sense the Ministry of Labour passes the 
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buck to the employer, and he has to find out for himself if he has a doe. 
Many stories are told, true or false, like this one; ina letter: 


A friend in her twenties went to Labour Exchange on Friday for interview after 
registration months ago. “I see you are maryied. Does your husband come home to 


his mid-day meal?”’ “Yes.” “Very well, I expect you have enough to do so we won't, 
keep you.” The larger lunacy again. 


At a women’s luncheon club argument develops on 1 this subject, as 
reported by one of those present: 


Dr. B said she recognized the face of one of the women cooks at the barracks as 


“a woman she had seen at medical gatherings. Dr. B then asked the lady herself, who 


said she was an M.B., Ch.B. She enrolled as a cook because she liked cooking best. 
The discussion swerved then into a conflict of opinions as to the ability of the 
Ministry of Labour in directing women registered for national service, etc. Mrs. V 
said, ““They have not: the proper people behind the counter.”” Dr. B: “That is an 
obsolete view. I am at the Ministry of Labour frequently and they have weeded out 
the duds.” Mrs. V: “‘I was at the Supplemehtary Register: that job never stays in the 
hands of one person for more than a month. Every time! go there is a different person 
in charge. No one has any time to get ta know the qualifications of the people who 
are entered.’’ Dr. B defended the Ministry of Labour on the grounds that so many 
women would not leave home, and this hampered the Ministry of Labour’s attempts 


to place them. 

Information received from Welfare and Personnel Managers fre- 
quently raises this point in connection with women that have been sent — 
to them in recent months. Here is an extract from a Personnel 
Manager’s report, describing two new arrivals: 


They were volunteers. A middle-aged Belgian widow of an Englishman, of 
private means and very smartly dressed. She had volunteered sq as to accompany a 
girl of 25 who'd given up a job in a bank to go into a factory. The Belgian widow was 
like an infuriated hornet. The pair had been sent down to a large shadow factory. 
They had been kept waiting nearly all day while this factory’s labour office had 
boggled over her Belgian birth, and finally decided not to have her and she was mad. 
On going back to the Labour Exchange they’d shot her out to us—too hot to handle, 
I suppose. Tried for half an hour to placate her, and she saw what our difficulties 
were. No use, had to throw my hand in and let her go. Could have done something 
with the girl had she been alone, but she wouldn’t be separated. 


Strange Story 


Another story from the same source is worth giving in full, because it 
illuminates the difficulty in placing labour properly, and the awkward 
situation in which the Ministry of Labour is placed in trying to_ 
extend the quantity of industrial workers. This difficulty is, however, an: 


argument rather for codifying some system of interviewing and allo- 


cating labour, instead “of the present system, where a great deal is left 
to the individual official, the nted of the moment, and chance. The 
following account should therefore be studied not because it particu- 


~ larly applies here, but because it gives an unusually vivid idea of the 


labour situation which faces a pretty typical war factory. It takes the 
form of three dated notes: note especially the penultimate paragraph 
for January 14: 
January 13: 

John I, 21 years old, 6ft. 2in. high, discharged from the Army after Crete with some 


eye trouble caused a blast, was sent us from the Labour Exchange. Started on 
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‘‘parkerizing’ >a process of rust-proofing, involving the use of Vats of hot solutions. He 


didn’t like the work and stayed away one day, saying it was too cold to come to work. 
We changed him at his’ request ‘to another job, cable-greasing, which catr be very 


dirty work, so we pay higher wages. The job can_be learned in half a day and it is : 


possible to average over £6.a week as the bonus is “pegged ” at time and a-half: After 
alf-a-day he asked for his-cards, I told him he couldn't walk out on his job like that 
in these days, talked to him to see what could be done, and finally told him:to go on 
_for the rest of the day and I'd get the Shop Superintendent to see him with reference 
to finding him other work. In less than an hour he was back in my office with his 
overcoat on, saying he’d rather do six months in jail than that job. He would listen 
to no argument and no persuasion, and finally walked out of the factory: He is 
supposed to wear glasses but won’t, as he says he looks funny in them. He says he’s 
got 39s. 6d. a week army pension and won't starve anyway. Curiously enough he 
raised no objection to the dirtiness of the job, but could only be got to say he disliked 
the artificial light. 

I ’phoned the National Service Officer, and he could only recommend me to report 
him on Form No. 327, after which the N.S.O. would interview him and then perhaps 
give him written directions, and after that, if necessary, prosecute, 4fter which the 
- Jad would have right of appeal. All of which means one can do nothing, and of 
course the N.S.O. knows it. 

. Now everyone is ready to help an ex-Army man. Names like Dunkirk and Crete 
arouse one’s sympathy at once, but this chap was just obstinate and defied One’s 
efforts to help hime After nearly an hour of him I couldn’t help feeling he was more 
like an animal trying to break out of a cage; there was something of desperation, 
really out of proportion to the situation, about his manner. The job seems to be one 
for the Army Rehabilitation authority or some expert psychologist. I felt quite 
defeated. The snag is, this almost wnskilled job must be filled, so that I can release 


another cable greaser (who has had oxy-acetylene welding experience) to do welding — 


in another department. And until I get this welding job filled, I can’t put on a dozen 
girls to work nights on a projectile contract. So it is that a lad’s job as cable-greaser 


going unfilled, stops a night-shift output of 1,000 urgently-wanted projectiles per week | 


being started. 

The girls will be sent us for training this week, and will hang about doing nothing 
if we’re not careful. People who wrote to the Press about idle time in factories ought 
to try the job for themselves. The old “‘hire and fire”’ system in days of unemployment 
was bad certainly, but now with our need as bad as it is and our danger as great, the 
safeguarding of the workers’ interest has put management in an almost impossible 
position ‘So the latter just bid high for labour and up go costs. ““The Government will 
pay’’, and the merry dance towards inflation goes on. © 


January 14: 


John I, who had walked out the night before, walked into my office this morning 
accompanied by Ris foreman, who had had to restrain him for fighting his workmates. 
More argument, persuasion and downright scolding from me merely got the answer 
that he'd ‘fight anyone, throw spanners about or anything, rather than work in this 
- factory’’. He finally said he'd see. the Works Manager. I agreed. By this time I’d got 
the idea “claustrophobia” in my mind. 

* The interview with the Works Manager brought out that John I remembered 
nothing before he was 134 years old when he was sentto Borstal for housebreaking ; 
that he had an idea housebreaking was laudable in that it kept people employed, and 
that a lie was justified any time if it made things easier for you. Works Manager 
had him sent out of the building, and I went down to the Labour Exchange with his 
cards. Here I said I considered he was off balance, probably claustrophobia, and 


needed a doctor or psychologist. Labour Exchange Manager, two other officials and. 


I discussed him at some length. Records showed he'd been fired from three factories 
for similar conduct. 
Manager finally said he’d get him put on demolition work. It would be i in the open 
air and let him work off steam. _ 
. (I feel I’ve been very long-winded about this incident, but it does demonstrate that 
-Managements and Labour officials do have to spend a lot of time and do spend it in 
a sincere effort to look after the men. Such incidents take an awful lot of time. Those 
who make glib talk about mismanagement, inefficiency and inconsiderate treatment 
of pee don’t realize what goes on that they never hear about. The solution, if it 
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can be called oui, of this man’s problem was at best, the resi and ready solution 
of men with no other means available and much other work pressing for attention. 
Whose responsibility is such a man? The Works Manager and I consider that he is 
all set for hanging. Another wild fit and blow struck in some frenzied effort to get 


clear of whatever it is that bedevils him, and he is finished. It won’t be his fault, he’s 


had.a bad start somewhere. He shouldn’t be loose for his own sake. But whose job 
is it to look after him?) 


Down at the Labour Exchange after dealing with this case, I found three Irishmen 
and promptly collared them for our factory. They at least were sane! 


January 19: 


Find we had got 18 new employees on to the books last week. Result of our 
pestering of all sorts of departments for three or four weeks back. The bag included, of 
course, John I, also an English girl married to a Greek sailor and therefore now an 
alien. She made sausage skins before coming to us. Another was an Irish girl who’d 


been a nurse and a temporary G.P.O. sorter. But for an official slip-up somewhere she 
should still have been a sorter. A —_— type of girl. 


Explanatory Needs 


One of the most widely-spread stories among women is about 
volunteering for war work at an Employment Exchange and being 
put off. Whether or not this is true (and the story spreads and exagger- 
ates in the same way as other stories which superficially reflect 
inadequacies in war production) women still outside war industry 
have been considerably affected by such stories. Those few who have 
had the actual experience have been upset. A London woman of 40 


talks about her particular experience: oe 

“They say they want women, but they don’t want women in this war. I've tried and 
tried to get work and I can’t. Every time they ask for women for something I go along 
and they won’t take me. Say I’m too old. I’m 41—in Russia women of 60 and 70 do 
things. They don’t want women and that’s that. There’s lots I could do if they'd let 
me. That was a good talk on the wireless about it the other night. Oh, I was interested. 
They were such good arguments. A woman asking some Ministry of Labour man 


questions about war work—why girls aren’t calléd up quicker and that. It was really 


good. She kept getting him cornered, and then he said ‘I’m not allowed to tell you 
that.’ That’s men all the world over.’ 


Thé need for much more explanation is still felt by many women. The 
Ministry of Labour has lately done a good deal to clarify the general 
background by informative national advertising, but at the local, 
detailed and personal level focussed on the Employment Exchanges, 
prejudice and uncertainty, built up for months, persist. And many 
women still do not understand about Appeal and Hardship Panels 
and. their rights in mobile matters. Some who seek, on “‘legitimate 
grounds”, to stay in the same district aré arbitrarily allocated elsewhere, 


and subsequently appeal or even obstruct, wifh unsatisfactory results 
for all concerned. 


Another woman speaks: 


“T’ve sat at the Labour Exchange like a haporth of cake. It’s so dampening. It don’t 
give you'any enthusiasm to go to work. And it isn’t that I need it. I’ve got plenty of 
cash to spare. I don’t want an elaborate wage. Let that go to the people who want it. 
We only want the little extra to put by for after. They don’t encourage you to try to 
-work—make you feel that high as soon as they look at you. They worry you so much 
at.that Labour Exchange it’s not worth it. If they was to come round and say ‘Here, 
go and do so and so — like that, we'd be pleased.” 
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“*Floaters”’ . 


A working woman of 35 in Planetown goes to an Employment 
Exchange just after the big munitions drive and campaign for women 
volunteers in the town, tells of her experience: 


“*T don’t understand what all this is. They say they want all these women, but they’ve 
got nothing for them. I’m trying to get work at the big factory where I work till 
last year, and I’ve got influence there, but I can’t get in. [I suppose I'll have to write 
to Mr. J. 


“They don’t want women—it’s all nonsense. I nearly threw a brick through the 
Ministry of Information van when it came our way. 

*But it’s a grand life. You think youll be working all day, but it’s not like that. 
There’s plenty of breaks when you’ve nothing to do; you can walk about and go 
upstairs and have cups of tea. 

“It’s a very jolly time, laughing and talking.” 


While a new word is added to the vocabulary of industry by an. 
informant in a West country town: 


‘People here are very fed up with the way factories are working—lI hear a lot one 
way and another. . . . I met a girl the other day who told me she was a “floater” 
doing nothing. She asked what a floater was and they told her ““Oh, you just float 
about till there’s something to do’’—she said she could be better employed at home. 
‘There must be something wrong somewhere—I can't see it happening in Germany or 
Russia can you?”’ : 


There are plenty of psychological floaters going into industry, as well 
as an occasional physical one.* Yet the suggestion for tests, which 
Mr. Bevin so lightly rejected, is one that has been proved effective over 
and over again in America and in new concerns in this country. The 
particular type of test is not very important ; practically any test which is 
scientifically devised—and there are many described in the 1938 official 
report by Dr. Vernon—will tell anyone more than can be learnt in an 
ordinary interview, even if the interviewer is: skilled at the. job, let alone 
an unskilled temporary civil servant. One of hte leading Electrical Manu- 
facturing concerns in the country uses a series of tests on all workers. 
Before the-war, these were used partly to determine whether or not the 
worker should be taken on at all. Since the war, it has been necessary 
to take on many who would not-have passed pre-war tests, owing to 
labour shortage. Simpler tests have been devised for these people. 
Recently the firm carried out an experiment to assess the value of these 
tests. One section of new workers coming in were not given the tests. 
Another section were given them as usual. The two groups were equal 
in quality and taken at random, so that they were directly comparable. 
Careful statistics were kept of the output of the two groups of workers 
engaged on exactly comparable work. The tested workers, allocated to 
jobs on the basis of the tests, turned out 6.757% more work than the 
others under equal conditions. 

Similarly the work of Wyatt & Langdon (‘‘ Fatigue and Boredom in 
Repetitive Work”’, 1937), who carried out detailed: experiments, showed 


* In many works a margin of work floaters is, of course, essential, with increased proportion of 
women workers on skill jobs who are liable to sickness;-absenteeism, etc. A reserve who may, some 
days, not be working, is part of the efficiency set up in several units studied. 
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a direct correlation between intelligence and boredom in repetitive jobs, 


which was reflected in production. The moge intelligent women did 
worst on routine work. 7 


Conscription by Intelligence | 


It would be tiresome to go at great length into this subject of placing 
workers according to aptitude. It is a subject which is naturally of | 
particular interest to anyone experienced in research methods. It is just. 
worth underlining that the production war is only a process of the 
scientific war. We are applying the findings of scientists to the production 
of new weapons by means of new machinery. The outcome of battle on 
land, sea or air depends on the degree of the successful application of 
scientific research. Yet the men and women producing these items are 
still treated, in at least eight factories out of ten, as if there was no such 
thing as science applied to the process of producing as well as to the 
product. Such application of science doesn’t in any sense mean, as is 
sometimes supposed, the regimentation and impersonalisation of the 
worker. On the contrary, it means the opposite. The present system of 
crude conscription, now increasingly applied in industry, is regimenta- 
tion, impersonal and quantitative. A scientific approach would ensure 
that workers are given the jobs they are best able to do. It almost 
- automatically follows, for the reasons already given in previous sections 
(or more simply ““‘human beings being what they are”) that the vast 
majority of people will get both the most satisfaction and the best 
results for the country out of doing jobs which they are fully competent 
to do, both by temperament in the first place, and training or adjustment 
in the second. 

Industry is behind everything else except religion in awareness of the 
implications of science in human terms: social science. And religion is 
bound to have particular resistances to the applications of social 
science. Nowhere are these applications more relevant than in wartime 

industry, except perhaps in the control of a defensive army. In this 
investigation we found a lack sometimes of even the most elementary 
objective information. Many firms,-and one whole industry, do not 
really know what they are doing in terms of production per head. 
When you push behind the talk about efficiency, you often find it 
disguises a complete lack of measurement or analysis. The great 
majority of firms keep no proper records of absenteeism, and there is 
still no adequate study of the subject made anywhere. Yet absenteeism 
is losing us literally millions of war working days, and any finding 
which can reduce it by even. 0.01% would be a contribution worth 
very many platoons to the war effort. Those firms who do keep 
records of output, absenteeism, etc., do so on no accepted basis. It is 
extremely difficult, generally impossible, to compare:the information 
from different firms. Firms which do keep records often don’t use them 
at all—partly because they are so badly kept, partly because people at 
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the head of the firm seem often unaware of their significance. (The Select — 
Committee on National Expenditure has pointed this out in connection 
with the Supply Ministries in their 21st Report.) Even more extra- 
ordinary; we find that Ministries themselves have no method of 
measuring what the factory is doing in empirical or verifiable — 
This‘ derives from the conception of the Government as merely “ 
customer” who doesn’t interfere with internal arrangements—still the: 
dominant conception in all relevant Ministries except Labour. 

In the case of the Ministry of Aircraft Production, for instance, it is 
the job of the Public Relations Department to check up if anything 

“* goes wrong ”’ in any firm. The Public Relations Department is, of course, 
a propaganda department, and it is impossible effectively to co-ordinate 
the disseminating of propaganda with the collecting of research material. 
Anyway, there is no one in the department with research qualifications. 
So the Public Relations Officer goes off and sees one-or two people in 
the factory to find out why production is held up. This is the technique 
of hand-spinning cotton or fighting by the sabre. None of the three 
Ministries concerned with ordering Supplies and supervising output 
for the Services have yet any effective human Intelligence system. 


Backward Industrial Science 


It doesn’t stop at that. The Industrial Health Research Board, which 
did valuable work in peacetime, has hardly been strengthened since the 
war. Its Secretary, a talented retired Air Marshal, duplicates this job 
{wholetime work in peacetime) with being Chief Medical Officer in the 
Ministry of Supply, another full time job, In consequence, the Industrial 
Health Research Board has produced only one new research report so 
far in this war, and it is very limited in extent. Apart from this, they 
have had to be content with reiterating statements based on their peace- 
time studies, e.g. : 


One of the lessons learned in the last war was that excessive ngurs of work do not 
ultimately pay—even when considered solely on the basis of output and apart from 
the effect on the health of the workers. Some of the earliest investigations undertaken 
by the Board were concerned with hours of work under various conditions, including 
the optimum spell and the effect of rest-pauses. The results were published in the 
Board’s reports and are well known to progressive employers. 

Since then, under the direction of the Board, many researches have been pro- 
moted into the human problems of modern industrial conditions. The results of these 
have also been published and are becoming known. The need at the moment is rather 
for application of knowledge previously gained than for new researches—although © 
fresh problems for investigation may present themselves as the war proceeds. Practical | 
application of the results is of course not the direct responsibility of the Board, but 
. the advice of the Board and its staff is available to Government Departments and 
industrial organizations concerned. with wartime production. 


Imagine what one would think of doctors, physicists .or explosive 
research men who said that the main thing was to apply the knowledge 
previously gained, and there was little need for new reseafch. That this 
can be said at all, is a criticism both of the failure of British industry 
to-apply modern labour methods and of the failure of the social 
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sciences in ‘Britain to apply their minds to the unprecedented new - 
problems which now present themselves. The British Medical Associa- 
tion (“Report of Committee on Industrial Health in Factories,” B.M.A., 
1941) has pointed out that the Industrial Health Research Board is 
severely. hamipered in several ways and that the Factory Medical 
Inspectorate “have had greatest difficulty in obtaining the necessary time 
and expense to conduct investigations”. The B.M.A. take the view that 
the matter is urgent and requires immediate nation-wide attention, 
because it has direct applications to the war effort. If Industrial: 
Medicine.is backward, it must be remarked that it is ahead of any 
- other application of science to the human processes in industry. 

The neglect of objective study, analysis, and the application of 
elementary scientific method to human effort, is a particular characteristic 
of Britain today, and one.which puts us at a disadvantage to our 
enemies. It equally applies to the scientific study of propaganda, morale, 
troops, ‘post-blitz difficulties, administrative machinery, and at many 
other points. All scientific studies are automatically critical of some- 
thing; the advance of science would not have been possible if one 
research worker had resented another modifying, checking, improving 
gn. his findings. It is this latter attitude which has produced our 
Strength in the air and on the water, the opposite of it our less satis- 

factory situation on land, whether in the Services or in ey 


v 


XXII. The Voluntary Woman 


A somewhat depressing picture has accumulated in the previous 
section, which has been concerned with a subject on which there are 
inescapable grounds for depression. In earlier sections we emphasized 
the readiness and enthusiasm of many women workers in war industry. 
This must ,be re-emphasized lest we lose sight of the good will of the 
majority. At the same time, we have so far been dealing with the women 
who are already in war industry. There is still the question of the women 
who are not in war industry, including those who may not want to go 
into it. Those-who have volunteered for war work since the war, and 
especially the older women or the married women, are in general 


patriotic and keen on winning the war by their personal efforts. One of 
‘them is described by a manager: 


Had a talk with an old dear of 57 who was operating the largest milling machiné 
in the shop. She was a cook in peacetime but thought that a “luxury” in wartime, 


s0. went into munitions as she had done in the last war. Supervisor says she never 
stops work all day and every day. 


But there are many women. still outside war industry. And i it is no 
secret that there has been a sluggishness. in volunteering which has: 
caused considerable official concern, and has, among other things, led 
to the necessity for industrial conscription of. young women. Reflecting 
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this sluggishness is the following news item ies the Daily Mirror 
(January 14): 


Girls of Littlehampton, Sussex, are so unconcerned about helping arms pro- 
duction that a°War Work’ Week was abandoned as a fiasco. 
' "The Week was intended to help girls get work in war factories. ‘‘It has been a 
sheer waste of time’’,; said Ministry of Labour official. 
Mr. S. F. Bartley, local Labour Exchange Manager, said there were fewer appli- - 
cations for jobs at war factories than on some ordinary weeks. 
In the neighbouring town of Bognor. Regis only four girls applied for jobs during 
the past three days of a drive. 


The “Star of January 26 reports that the extensive and expensive 
Combined War Weeks of Littlehampton, Worthing, Bognor and 
Chichester produced altogether the “‘astonishingly low figure” of 211 
war workers, according to official information from the Regional Office 
of the Ministry of Information. These four campaigns also produced 
48 A.T.S. This was a time of crisis (in Malaya and Libya). 


A Yorkshire woman reports (December) : 


The number of Bradford girls who have volunteered for work is 498—and that is 
higher than in any other West Riding town. So much for the 11,000 that are needed! 
It looks as though Bevin and Co. will have to use compulsion after all. 

An earlier report from the same woman throws some light on this — 


_ local reluctance, along the lines discussed in the previous section: : 


The Recruiting authorities seem to be at their wits end in Bradford about the 
poor response of the local girls to their appeal for workers for the new ordnance 
factory in Staffordshire. The girls want to know why the Midland girls can’t be sent 
back to their home district before the Bradford girls are exiled. They have also been 
frightened by the tales of their parents about the “canaries” in the munition factories 
in the last war. I hear too that they don’t like the separate single beds—it seems that 
they are so’ used to sleeping at least two in a bed, that “‘single’’ blessedness scares 
them. I don’t think there will be any large scale volunteerin g until the girls are 
actually. out of work. But.to offset that I am told that when out-of-work girls go to 
the Labour Exchange, they are not sent to Staffordshire, but to Birmingham. Pity 
' the problem isn’t being dealt with by some ee minded people, and in less | 


water-tight compartments. 

The same thing has been going on for a long time past, crisis or lull. 
Way back in August we made a study of War Worker Campaigns in. 
Bolton, Worcester and Finchley. Worcester aimed at two thousand 
workers, Finchley at one thousand and Bolton at fifteen thousand. In a 
fortnight Worcester achieved 100, Finchley less than a,hundred, and 
Bolton “far short of 400”’, according to official information and news- 
paper reports. Active campaigns were conducted with exhibitions, 
loud-speaker vans, speeches and meetings, posters and leaflets, local. 
press material, etc. Specially intensive study was made in Worcester. 
Though “ out-of-date”’ this material is used here, for it will illustrate 
response to entering industry, and the difference between the morale of 
women outside industry and those in it. It does not differ much from 
results of later studies. Bear in mind that the women outside tend to be 
rather satisfied with their existing jobs, though slightly less inclined to 
feel their jobs are important. Their reluctance to go into war industry 
is largely reluctance to move, plus a fear of what they believe war 
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industry is like, plus—behind all this—an unawareness of industrial 
urgency, noticeable even in August and accentuated now, by the persisting 
stories of hold-ups, idle hands, and so on. 


Study of a Campaign 
Some of the main objections to munition work among Worcester 
women were the following (in rough order of emphasis): — 


Domestic problems (see Sections XXV to XXXIII below) 
Long hours 
Dirtiness of the work 
Monotony of the work 
Impossibility of getting out once you are in 
Degrading to do factory work 
_» They will call up those they need, no point in voluntesring 


(1) Long Hours. These form a big mental objection even among 
women who have no domestic responsibilities. Girls are accustomed 
to having their evenings free, and they dislike the idea of not getting 
home till 8, which in wartime conditions means being too late to go 
out anywhere : 


“It’s not much of a life for a girl, is it? It’s not the money, it’s the life of it. You 
start off at 7 in the morning and you don’t get back till 8 at night. By the time you’ve 
had your meal and mended a stocking or something of that, and tidied up a bit, well, 
it’s time to go to bed. It’s no life.”’ (F20C) 


**I shouldn’t like the factory. It’s long hours, you start early in the morning and 
don’t finish till late. And then you might do overtime.” _(F20C) 


“TI know a girl aworking in the Munitions, she don’t get home till half-past eight, 
and by the time she’s had a wash and made herself look decent it’s too late to go out 
anywhere ; she can’t even go to the pictures with her boy, nothing. A boy's not going 
sei sacle for ever for a girl who can’t go out with him, is he? He’ll find another girl 
who can.’ ‘ 


(2) Dirtiness of the work. This was a point frequently entioned by 
those not in war industry, particularly with reference to its bad effect 
on the hands: 


**All these girls sitting there (in the exhibition) with their hair just set and their 
faces and hands all made up like a picture! They should see them at the benches 1 in 
the factories, with their nails worn right off at the finger, and black all over.’ 
(F45D) — 

Many scraps of conversation heard at the exhibition were on this 


subject. For instance, two shop girls : 


“‘ My God, I’d wear gloves if I were on that job!” (referring to worker whose hands 
are stained with grease.) 
*“You can’t, it’s too delicate, you have to use your fingers,” answered her friend. 


(3) Monotony of the work. This objection came mainly from B-C class, 
and tended to be most marked among the younger women: 


**It looks so easy, but I don’t think Id like it—monotonous, doing the same thing 
all the time.”’ (F30C) 


*“*] couldn't do that—I’d go crazy, just putting those sities i in oa ited * (F20B) 
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““My, you wonder they don’t go all crackers. Quite crackers.”’ (F20C) . 


— “Some peo ay go balmy after a time, my mother said, in the last war. They can only 
stand it for a few weeks, some of them, then they go balmy. 23 (F20C) 


(4) Impossibility of getting out once you are in. “ They’ ve got you!” 
is a phrase constantly heard, particularly from the young girls. 


“You might like it, or you might not, but when you’re there you’ve got to stop 
there.” (F25C) 


“*I’d be scared. It might make me ill or something, but you’ve got to stay just the 
same, Nellie says.’’ (F20C) 


‘I'd rather be somewhere where I know I could walk out if it didn’t suit me.” 
(F30C) 


(5) Degradation of Factory Work. Typists and shop-assistants tend 
to feel that it would be falling to a lower level to take a dirty manual 
job. Men also dissuade their women-folk from the work for the same 

reason: sw 


“My husband says it would degrade him in his position, He had quite an argument 
about it. He wouldn’t mind me being in an office.” (F50C) , 


“I don’t think it’s very nice work, not for a woman like me, my husband is in the | 
civil service. I have to think of him. * (F35C) 


, FSSC) son wouldn’t Jet mg@do work i in a factory, the terrible types you find there.” 

The official propaganda i in Worcester barely touched on any of these 
objections, which were worrying the women most. 

Similar investigations were made in Planetown in November, Midville 
in. December, Oldville in January, and other places up to now. The 
preliminary conclusions were closely similar, with some local variation 
related to local problems and the passage of time. 


A Woman’s Week in Headlines 


It would be boring, if entertaining, to go back over the whole story 
of the way in which women have been confused by the multiple appeals 
which have been made-o them, alternating with threats of conscription 
and expectations of compulsion. A brief glimpse into a few days of it 
will suffice, and is relevant here because it is this past treatment of our 
potential female war army which has led to so much of the present 
confusion and inertia in this quarter. As long ago as March 20 1941, 
the eight women appointed by the Ministry of Labour as the 
Consultative Committee to the Woman-power Campaigns made head- 
lines, with: 


BEVIN EIGHT REVOLT 
They Say he Took Wrong Line in Appealing to Women 
Mr. Bevin had asked for 100,000 volunteers in the first fortnight 


of March, 500,000 soon. The press had initially reported the response 


as magnificent. The Evening Standard of March 10 had a double-banner 
headline on the front page: ) 


WOMEN RUSH TO ENLIST TODAY IN BEVIN’S ARMY 
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Three evenings later the same paper had a much less conspicuous 
item; relegated to page 7, with the heading: 


Response to Call for Arms Workers “Disappointing” 


The Evening Standard item of March 13 gave some of the questions 
which it- was supposed that women contemplating registering volun- 


’ tarily were asking, and the answers. These also revealed a strange 


situation, a rather naive approach to the tensions and anxieties of 
women. For instance, one of the questions—and indeed it is a question 
some interested women were asking—was‘*What sort of wages will I be 
paid?” To this the Ministry of Labour answer read as follows: 


__ It is impossible to answer this question exactly, A lot depends on whether the 
firm employing you pays union rates. If it does, the minimum will be 35s. 


But as the women were registering to be allocated to a job to which 
they are appointed and which they do not select themselves, how could 
they know in advance whether they will get union rates? Indeed, this 
answer seemed as if it was deliberately calculated to accentuate un- 
. certainty on a subject where assurance was relevant. 

Another answer to the question ““What are the working hours?” The 
answer : 
‘They will vary at different factories.” 


On the subject of whether the workers would be sent far from home, 
‘they were informed that “it is essential workers should be mobile- 
minded”’ ; this ambiguous statement is grammatically beyond the under- 
standing of many. Again, on the subject of whether two volunteers 
registering together would be able to go and work together, the reply 
was vague and unreassuring. And so on. 

Thus was the ground prepared in a mass campaign for volunteers! No 
_ wonder by March 10 the result was “disappointing”. Women are not 
dolts. However, by March 13 (before the “‘revolt”’ of the Consultative 
Committee), the Daily Mirror had worked the campaign up — 
back to the old March 10 success, thus: 


WIVES AND MOTHERS RUSH FOR WAR WORK 


Labour Exchanges were stormed yesterday by an army of 
women responding. to the Minister of. Labour’s appeal for 
women war workers... . 


The next day (and nine months before it was true) the Daily Sketch 


seemed to offset this storm of volunteers. with main nen 
headline: 


CONSCRIPTION OF WOMEN TO BEGIN 


The Evening Standard said that registration must be done through an 
employment exchange. But the Daily Sketch said, with characteristic 
attitude to the worker, that registration was to be done through 
‘Unemployment Exchanges. The News Chronicle (March 11) said 
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applicants need not visit an employment exchange, they “’can seek advice 
at Demonstration Centres”. This item in the News Chronicle was in 
itself a reflection of the campaign position, in that it again’ implied 
that the appeal for volunteers had been made in a somewhat precipitate 
manner : 


PLANS TO MEET THE WOMEN’S. RESPONSE 
TO WAR WORK CALL 


Plans have been made to meet the response to Mr. Bevin’s call 
. for women war workers, It is expected that most of the 
volunteers will be taught in the factories where they are to work 


Two days later,-on March 13, an Advertising Trade paper, World's 
Press News, contained the following announcement, which might be 
calculated to confuse the observer who had by now come to the con- 
clusion that an extensive campaign had already been launched, and in a 
way calculated to influence subsequent activities—an amateur campaign 
now emerging as ahead of a professional one: 


BIG LABOUR SCHEME STARTS 


As part of the Government drive to get some hundreds of thousands of recruits _ 
into vital munitions industries, the Ministry of Labour, in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Information, is launchin g an extensive advertising scheme. 

Press, posters, leaflets, broadcasting, films and special local drives will be used. 


And again, two days later, the Daily Express front paged (March 15) 
a sort of late surprise (surprising to anyone trying to follow this 
business) headlined : 


BEVIN TELLS THE WOMEN TOMORROW 


But by this time there was chaos in the public mind. This was 
accentuated when papers, after the Minister’s second speech on the 
subject within a week, headlined that the 20’s and 21’s would shortly. 
be conscripted without exception. Within a couple of days very 
extensive exceptions were being announced. And by this time mfluential, 
intelligent women as well as the young women who are pawns in the 
game, began to get fed up. For instance, the Daily Mail had a feature 
article by Ann Temple, headed: YOU’VE GOT IT WRONG, 
MR. BEVIN. 


The Consequence of Chaos 


_ This chronicle of headlines and items directed at the women of 
Britain can be continued almost day by day, certainly week by week, 
from March 15, 1941 to March 15, 1942. Appeals and directions which 
- were no doubt based on consistent policy within the Government, but 
a policy not clearly explained to the country. This is characteristic of 
the treatment of human labour problems, It is particularly characteristic 
of the male approach to women workers in this country. It makes 
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readable study material, and will no doubt entertain the future historian 
even more when he can see it all in the perspective of a completed war 
and the sacrifices that its completion eventually entailed. The point here 
is that such treatments waste enthusiasm and fritter away impulse. 
They produced lethargy, apathy, and “waiting to be forced” among 
very many women required in war industry. They delay expansions and 
developments and ready replacements for months, even years. They 
influenced the general willingness of women in other directions and 
seriously hampered all forms of recruiting at a critical time. | 

It is difficult, against this background, to blame (for anything worse 
than stupidity) a girl described by a friend thus: 


We had yet another example of women’s outlook to the war situation today. 
Eve registers on Saturday and asked what she was to register as. After some palaver 
it was decided that she was to register as “Colour Laboratory Assistant”’. Someone 
asked her what she was going to do to help her country. ‘“‘Damn-the country”’, she 
replied. ““I’ll do something for my country when my country does something for me. 


Let them pay a soldier’s wife a decent allowance for a start instead of the skimping , 
little bit they dish out every week’”’. 


Very crudely—there are many points of detail and many overlapping 
difficulties which confuse any generalizations—a large number of 
women are reluctant to go into war industry because of the doubts, 
fears or confusions described above. Once in war industry, they tend 
to like it, often to enjoy it. There is, of course, a selective tendency 
favouring those who are already in war industry being the sort of 
people who would like that sort of work, whereas those not in war 
industry may include a higher proportion of those who would not like 

it if they were in it ; this possibility is increased as women are compelled. 
The keenness of a large proportion of the women in war industry 
cannot be questioned. It is agreed from all sides. Its stability depends 
on the treatment from firm to firm, and varies accordingly. But a firm 
where work morale is said to be bad nevertheless almost always reports 
a better female than male morale. That is to say, more enthusiasm and 
determination and keenness to work, on aggregate. Many examples of 
such attitudes among women workers have already been given in the 
course of quotations. Here are two more; the first from a housewife 
reporting: somebody else; the second from a factory worker who is 
asked if she likes her work and replies in the negative: 


(1) “Coming home in ’bus, got talking to a woman, very bright spark, who had 
left munition work 6 months ago, because the men slacked so that she wasn t 
continually employed—men not’ management in this case. Won’t go back.” 


(2) “My work? No, it’s'a soft, happy-go-lucky job where you please yourself. Our 
factory is run like the Government—thorau ghly inefficiently.” 


XXIII. The Conscript Girl 


**] shan’t go into munitions unless I have to. I like to see a bit of life. I wouldn’t mind 
the W.A.A.F.s, but my husband doesn’t want me to.” (Tobacconist’s manageress.) 


‘Perhaps I'll give up my job and go into munitions—Oh, but I couldn’t. Think of 
the monotony, and that’s so tiring, isn’t it?”’ (Shop girl.) 
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Women who have never worked in factories, especially those who’ 
have been doing initiative jobs or non-industrial jobs for a long time, 
are concerned at the prospect of going into a factory, and positively 
alarmed at the prospect of being sent to any factory anywhere. Here is a 
typical comment from a girl who was previously in an initiative job 
requiring high intelligence, is now in an Royal Ordnance factory : 


“It’s the most footling silly work you can imagine. I consider I have a fair degree of 
intelligence, and I am willing to use my capabilities for the war effort, but apparently 
the only thing they can use me for is to sit in an overheated room in front of a large 
machine and flick little nuts off a rod! If I thought about the job I’d just go haywire. 


“The room is so hot that we just wear overalls over our undies, and we kept for- 
getting it is so cold outside and running out without our coats. And of course the 
canteen is right the other side of the factory, several blocks away. There is always a 
queue waiting for a meal, and I spend most of my lunch-time waiting to be served. 
_— I swallowed my food in one gulp and race back to the machine. So healthy! 


. They talk about the happy social life in the factories and how you all make 
| iad.’ . . . | can’t make friends with the girls. They have been in a factory of one 
sort or another since they left school at 14 years, and they.resent me, and I just have 
absolutely no point of contact with them. We hardly speak the same language. 


‘* . ; When I was at,the Labour Exchange for the interview I was under the 
impression I’d have a choice of war jobs. . I had‘! The choice was factory work— 
or A.T.S. And since I must earn money, the next choice was—this factory or that? 
When I got to the factory the choice was—this job or one equally foul!” ) 


A conversation between two women shows the well-intentioned 
anxiety, mixing self interest and general interest, which is very common 
in discussion about the conscripting of women: 


F35D: “I wouldn’t like it, They can’t compel you to, can they? I’ve been wondering 
what I'd do if they tried to compel me. I couldn’t do it, all that time, all the same thing, 
so monotonous.’ 


F25C: “‘Do you know anyone who does like it?”’ 


F35D: “No, I don’t really. I don’t know, some of them like it. They get used to it. 
You and I wouldn’t like it because we aren’t used to it, but if you’ve been doing it 
always you get used to it. You get kind of dulled to it, ‘don’t you think so? It’s sur- 
prising what you can get used to, if you have to do it, you can get used to anything.”’ 


As we have already emphasized, the accolades of industry are 
frequently earned by women workers. Women who have gone into 
industry of their own accord, or as part of their normal life cycle, either 
before the war or since, are in the main satisfied or even enthusiastic 
about the work they are doing, though they may be dissatisfied over 
details, especially as regards. personnel, supervision, and management 
arrangements (Section XIX). The great majority of those outside war 
industry still feel that their job is important (see Section XIII). 


Self and State 


Those who are now being conscripted into industry—and the process 
has only begun recently—present a much more complicated problem. 
It is notable that although the Minister of Labour was for a long time 
against conscription, and has strong feelings about the preferability of 
the voluntary method, now that conscription has been enforced on 
younger women, relatively little concern (in relation to the size of the 
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problem) is being shown about the individual women affected. It is the 
common experience of the student of legislation in the past three. 
years that-once any form of conscription is introduced, the Govern-. 
ment tends to think that is the end of the matter, more or less. Only 
now is that belief going. It is seldom appreciated. that if appealing — 
is a process which necessitates real cofitact and sympathy with 
the public mood, conscripting requires this even more. On paper 
compulsion gives you the effect you want, which you couldn’t get 
from the appeal. But it is a purely quantitative effect. It gives you 
the right number of bodies, takes no account of the minds and 
hearts in those bodies. The, woman who volunteered on her, own 
account is bound to approach the matter in better heart and mind 
than the woman forced. And in matters where small personal 
habits and liberties are concerned, women react more strongly 
against regimentation than men, though they are less concerned 
about the wider and more theoretical liberties, democracies, privileges. 
When women have been conscripted into factories which do not 
belong to the State, and which are privately-owned concerns, to 
which they have no loyalty and about which it‘is extremely difficult to 
get any symbolic feeling or enthusiasm (especially if you know that you 
are only there temporarily and will be of no interest after the war), this 
feeling becomes more acute than when women are moved into the 
Services. In the W.A.A.F.s, for example, they are working directly for 
the country and under equal conditions, with full responsibility taken 
for them and for their proper use by the Government itself. They also 
get four regular weekly leaves a year, full pay, rations, allowances, 
and railway return tickets to any part of the United Kingdom. The 
industrial girl has no such facilities, and the distinction is likely to 
lead to future difficulty if ignored. 

All this may seem hardly worth saying. To any thoughtful person 
it must seem obvious. But (as we have said before) genuine social 
studies of this kind consist largely of presenting the obvious on a plate 
to the people who are living and thinking so near it that either they have 
not seen it, or if they have seen it they have underestimated it. After a 
recent ‘Brains Trust’ discussion of Mass-Observation, Mr. Donald 
MacCullough referred to our occasionally providing ‘blinding glimpses 
of the obvious’, as if this was our weak point; if we can give a few such 
blinding glimpses, we are doing our job. The overlooking of the over- 
visible seems to be happening in this case. After the most careful study, 
after discussing the matter in Employment Exchanges, with many Welfare 


__ and Personnel Managers in factories, with many girls personally affected 


it is difficult for the objective student to come to any other conclusion 
but that a crude technique is being employed, almost the exact reverse 
of the careful (perhaps too careful) technique of urging and advising 
women in the previous two years. The treatment varies very much from 
place to place, the variations being determined to a considerable extent 
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__ by the temperament of the senior Ministry of Labour officials in the 
- district, and also of course by the labour needs of the-district (this 
. particularly affects the non-mobile married women, who may in some 
districts find themselves not wanted and, the reason not being explained 
to them, get cantankerous about it). 


Private Opinion on Conscription : 


The clearest way of showing the impact of the new conscription 
measures is by the study of the diaries kept by voluntary Mass- 
Observers all over the country and in all walks of life. The new 
conscription arrangements were definitély announced at the end of 
November and became law in December. During this period the con- 
scription of women was actually the most commented on subject in 
people’s diaries; few subjects since the beginning of. the war have 
aroused more spontaneous comment from so many different people in 
different places simultaneously. Here are a few typical diary comments, 
showing the strong feeling which observers themselves experienced or 
report from their acquaintances. Nearly everybody found something to 
complain about in this matter. Rationing, previous conscription 
(including fire-watching and the Home Guard), restrictions and regula- 
tions, security measures and uniformities, have been accepted with 
great ‘readiness by the great majority of people. Conscription of women 
has aroused a type of response new in our experience—and we have ~ 
studied the impact of every big new legislative measure since 1936. The 
following examples are all from different people and different places, 
saying different things about the same thing: 

1. At work the sole topic was the new Conscription Bill, with discussion on how it . 
will affect each one. After reading the Telegraph I worked out that it would be 


August at least before I was de-reserved, and that I should be out of work by then, 
for I cannot see us lasting another seven months. (Non-essential factory worker.) 


2. 4n the train a business man was talking about his marrieddiaughter. She has been 

called for National Service and has volunteered for munitions. She worked fof the 

Post Office before she was married and ‘has recently been doing part time, but now 

she has to do full time, and because she is temporary, although she would ‘be on the 

same job she did previously, she will get 22s. 6d. a week less. So she’s having none of it. 

e girl in 4 compartment seemed to think an ything would be preferable to munitions. 
Secretary 


3. In spite of press statements to the contrary, I am convinced that there is still 
considerable dislike of the indiscriminate application of conscription to women. 
Amongst men who approve the plan in principle, there is often an illogical dislike . 
of conscription for their own sisters! Amongst women the hardier and tougher sort 
don’t object, but conscription is a major tragedy to the more sensitive ones. I know 
two such girls who have said within the last week in all seriousness that they hoped 
they would die before they were called up. They are frankly terrified at the prospect. 
The only hope—a slim one—is that the recruiting officers will show the girls a much 
greater understanding and sympathy than the mén have experienced. ( Headmaster 
of evacuated school.) 


4. Conversation heard between two workin g class women. “I hear that they have 
told a woman with a five months’ old baby that she has to go out to work. They are 
not telling me to do that.” 
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5. My wife tells me of a girl who was a confectioner’s assistant but is now in the 
works. She was appalled at the language although she has not had a tender bringing- 


up. The,girl complained to her mother “that she did not mind ordinary swearing 
but this was awful’’. (Accouhtant.) 


6. The latest thing about the women call-up in the papers is that women, with no 

children under 14, under 40, are to be treated as “mobile” workers, and sent away 

to Wherever they may be needed. But not women whose husbands are in the Forces. 

It was said, the women must get older women in to look after their husbands if they 

wanted to ‘keep up their homes. So! a childless woman whose husband is away— 

perhaps out East—may stay at home and do nothing—at least stay at home, if she 

J works. But a woman whose husband:is not able to join up, or who is doing war work 
) at home, must leave him to another woman and go away from home. One neighbour 
here has her husband in the Forces, and she will not have to go away or do anything, 
unless she volunteers. Another, whose husband was injured in the last war, and who 

. needs care and careful feeding, and who is driving a tractor on a farm, may be forced 


to leave him to some strange woman to look atter—{and sleep with, I a", 
(Retired nurse.) 


7.. Mother disagrees violently with the Conscription Act. I don’t. She’s worried 
because she depends to a large extent on what I contribute to the housekeeping. The 
Government won’t make any allowance if they call me up and she’ll have the devil 
of a job to make ends meet. I think it’s a very necessary step to take, but I do wonder 
how far it will reach towards the pampered darlings who evade war work by going to 
Blackpooi for a rest, or else have domestic duties at home (dust two vases and ‘spend 
the morning in Manchester strenuously drinking coffee). Mother overheard two 
females a while ago, one said ““Oh my dear, she’s never done a hand's turn in her life. 
We tried everything we could think of but she just had to register’’. (Secretary.) 


: 8. The grocer in the village is up in arms because his two daughters will probably 
be taken from his shop into the Services. His son, who is a baker in the establishment, 
is de-reserved in January, so the grocer threatens to close his shop altogether. Not a 
pleasant prospect!—new customers at a shop always get a shabby deal. The Govern- 
ment, as usual, has gone from one extreme to another. My husband reports today 
that they have had to send in a return of all their women clerks—lots of girls they 
have trained to replace men, and who now are likely to be taken from them. Their boys 
of 184 doing men’s work, have to go too—my husband most probably—there’ll be 


nothing but crocks Teft—heart cases, T.B.’s, ulcerated stomachs and the like. 
(Housewife.) 


9. Violet has to register tomorrow and is feeling extremely cross about it. She is 


most irritated with the other girls in the office who aren’t old enough: to register. 
(Food Office worker.) | 


10. Meeting Mr. George’s housekeeper I found her much upset about the con- 
scription of women. Her daughter is 20 and is going to volunteer for the A.T.S. after 
the New Year holiday. If she volunteers for that “‘she might get out of being put into 
a-munition works”’. I said, ‘‘ But she works at Lipton’s, a food retailer”. The mother 
said they only exempted food retailers’ assistants if they were doing the job of men 
before the war. I think this is wrong. (Secretary.) 


11. I can lay my hand on my heart and say truthfully that I have not yet met a woman 
in the twenties who is not in an awful state about conscription, and nine times out of 
ten because she does not want to leave home. As I have said before the people with 
the mobile instinct volunteered long ago. (Typist:) 


This last woman puts the position fairly enough(from her angle) in the 
italicized sentence; those who have now got to be conscripted may well 
be mobile in practice, but they are not mobile in their own theory. For 

‘women, enforced mobility is something very drastic. It is a very striking 
thing that this mobilityis now being enforced topographically without 
| much attempt to deal with the psychological resistances involved. Naturally, 
| women accept the situation, as indeed they must. Many accept con- 

scription willingly. But on the whole they are ee it less willingly 
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than men (who are much more used to it and have grown up to accept 
the certainty of it in wartime) and much less willingly than agybody 
reading the press could guess. The situation is put in a medium way by 
this typist : 


Even talk on food is less pronoiunced, with conscription of women beginning to 
sweep the boards as the topic of conversation in commercial spheres. You don’t need 
to look or listen long to find that this is a topic upon which women react differently 
from men. In a large percentage of cases women’s lives are twined around the lives 
of their families and friends apd separation causes a consternation that they do not 
hide, don’t see why they should hide, and in fact, go out of their way to express. It is 
not anxiety about the welfare of the “old folks at home” , for most of the parents are 
middle-aged,.and only slightly is it a feeling of defencelessness. The main cause seems 
to be a constitutional immobility. Many young women who regarded themselves 
as safe because they were indispensable to their firms are reported as finding that the 
' Ministry of Labour does not share their view; and as for the people “who simply 
cannot do anything except clerical work and would be no use at all in a munition 
factory”, they abound in every ‘bus, every tea-room, every queue, every close, in 
brief wherever women foregather to chatter. But they will go, just the same. Nor do 
I think that many of them will try to prove themselves “‘Special hardship cases”’, and 
no one has conscientious objections that I have heard of. Expressing their views 
among themselves, and obeying the law without protest is more in the feminine style. 


Doubts 


There are plenty of complaints from women against other women, 
and suggestions of evasion, some of them intriguing. It is suggested 
that in some cases women are bringing back their children from country 
billets to the cities so that they can claim exemption from munitions 
work owing to family ties. And so on: 


I. Heard today of a weaving mill employing 400 women, which has been closed 

under the Concentration of Industry Scheme. The: maj iority of the women are 

colliers’ wives who do not wish to work anywhere else, so they are staying at home 

and claiming exemption from conscription on account of domestic duties. Don’t 
think any comments are needed. (Office worker.) 


2. Mr. Churchill's speech today revealing the Government's evoriceade for the new 
conscription act are as drastic as the newspaper forecast. I am surprised there is to 
be no compulsion for married women to join the services. To my knowledge many 
girls have made wartime marriages, not of course to escape service in the women’s 
forces, but so as to be able to save up for a home after the war. They continue in 
their work, and at the same time receive the Army allowances. From the point of 
view of the country they are just as mobile as the single girl, which is the real test so 
far as compulsory service is concerned. (Housewife.) 


3. News—conscription of women—can’t make out why they’ve fiddled about with 
itso long or why married women with husbands away and no children should be left 
out. Amongst those who want to slack the husband hunt will be desperate! (Teacher.) 


4. Among the young married women of my acquaintance there is a very real fear 
of being dragooned into industry. I wonder if this fear is responsible for any babies. 
(Shopkeeper.) 


5. Women seem extremely eager to evade the National Service Act. I heard of two 
cases today—one of a girl getting married and another of a girl whose mother had 
been perfectly well and healthy until her daughter had to go—or-it seemed ikely— 
when the mother developed chronic invalidism. (Factory worker.) 


' Whatever feelings women may have about going into munitions, 
most of them are more alarmed by the idea of going into the Services, 
particularly the A.T.S. The * T.S. for a long time ignored ‘the ” 
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unfavourable and widespread stories circulating about this Service, 

replying solely that these were “‘untrue”. The truthfulness or untruth- 
fulness of a story is relatively unimportant in deciding the movements. 
of population or personal preference. The stories that have grown up 
about the A.T.S. are not based on facts, but on fantasies derived from 
fears and prejudices. Industry is now overtaking the’A.T.S. in bad name, 
because the War Office are now awake to the fact that what people 
think about the Services may be just as important as what happens 
once they are in them (see Sections XI and XXI). 

Thus, at least until recently, being conscripted into munitions, while 
positively attracting few who remained deliberately outside, seemed 
__ more attractive to many than going into the largest of the women’s 
Services and the one that most needed recruits. This situation is not 
necessarily permanent. 

An accusation sometimes made is that better-off women receive 
preferential treatment. An A class girl was encountered who had had 
four interviews, each time had turned down the job for one reason-or — 
another, had no ties, lived in “digs’’, but each time was not pressed 
by the Ministry of Labour official, though she registered under the 
compulsory scheme. These cases seem to be rare, however, and much 
exaggerated where they occur. : 


Disturbed 


Down in private opinion (at the diary level) women have been 
unusually disturbed and affected by conscription. The effect has 
proved much greater than it has ever been, however handled, among 
men. Perhaps it is partly because the drafting and enforcing of the 
regulations hag been mainly the concern of men, from the War 
Cabinet downwards, that significant differences have been overlooked. 
Some of the upset and distress which have a direct effect on the 
morale of workers and their consequent production behaviour, 
might have been avoided if more attention’ had been given to’ the 
natural, though perhaps “‘illogical”’, feelings and fears of women. 
Explanation, propaganda, reassurance, a clear nation-wide context | 
for the whole process, could, if based on study and insight into 
the worries in women’s minds, have done much to mitigate the dis- 
- turbing impacts of such a measure. Women did not question the 
necessity for this measure. This hardly arises anywhere in the material. 
It is a more personal reaction. Women question the application of the 
measure to themselves. This is not unpatriotic or selfish in the sense 
in which these words are crudely used. We have seen that women if 
anything tend to be more patriotic than men once they are in war 
industry. The reaction is. “‘instinctive’, based on. the whole feminine 
arrangement of life. 

Probably the most disturbing single factor has been the uricertainty 
which women feel about when and where they are to be called. Had it 
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’ been possible for the Government to have issued less numerous and less 
divergent warnings and suggestions and announcements, or to have 
dissuaded the Press from dramatically publicizing even rumours of 
female call-ups, a less degree of instability and consequent anxiety 
might have been attained (see Section XXII for some Press examples). 
Women are always less ready or able to take in newspaper or radio 
announcements and instructions in detail. They are more subject to 
hearsay, talk and rumour. The B.B.C. announcements about woman- 
power have: sometimes had a particularly confusing effect, some of . 


which is due to the language in which the announcements are actually 
‘phrased. 


Public Opinion is Favourable 


Private opinion among women, and among many men who affect 
women, has been disturbed and remains unsettled on this account. 
Published opinion has almost unanimously attributed to women a 
positive enthusiasm for conscription, 100% response in spirit. Public 
opinion is mainly approving. If people are asked by an interviewer (a | 
_ Stranger) what they think about the Government’s plans for the con- 
scription of women, there is a strong bias towards a favourable answer ; 
it is the ““done thing’, the answer assumed to.be “‘patriotic’’. Once con- 
scription is actually introduced, this becomes more so, and it is then 
quite difficult for a lot of people to say they are against it. Moreover, 
as already indicated, they may well approve of conscription in general 
and in principle, for everybody, while indirectly disapproving of it for 
themselves. The best example of this is proved by two Gallup polls 
made by the British Institute of Public Opinion, published in the News 
Chronicle; the day before peacetime conscription of men was announced 
in 1939, they completed a survey on attitudes to conscription, with the 
following result: 

39% in favour 
53% against 
8°, doubtful 


The week after, with conscription introduced, they i sn a similar 
survey, with the following result: 


58% in favour 
38% against 
4% doubtful 


_ A small London sample of 273 people (not studied 1 directly for the 


present enquiry) were asked a direct question by Mass-Observation 
during the first week of December 1941: ic 


: “What do you feel about the Government’s latest conscription 
- plans?” : 
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The result was: | 
59% said they were favourable 

23% 9» unfavourable. 
18% uncertain or without opinion 


To another question on the conscription of young single women into 

the Forces, opinion was rather more favourable than towards industrial 
conscription—68/, for and 17% against. This may be compared with 
the answer to another question in the same enquiry, which has wider 
implications for this report. In this case, the social sanction is rather 
the other way, on answering against the proposition in the question, 
because the proposition has been turned down by the Government. 
Where a majority answer in favour of the proposition in such questions, 
this tends to be a better indication of their real opinions (as opposed to 
the opinions they are giving to the stranger in public) than when there 
is a Clearly established respectable answer. One of the hardest answers 
to give in an interview would be disapproval of the King, even if you 
felt it; the Prime Minister can always expect a comfortable majority 
approving him until he is on the point of imminent overthrow, when 
Press and Parliament begin to air the long-held private opinions in 
public, give a sanction for saying out loud what has long been in many 
hearts. This particular question was: } 


‘‘Are you for or against the conscription of wealth in wartime?”’* 


The result was: 
: 56% for conscription of wealth 
10% against 
34% doubtful or no opinion 


This large quantity of doubt mainly came from women, as usual less 
interested than men in general propositions of a theoretical sort. 


i i 
XXIV. The Management’s View of Conscripts 


‘All managements complained of the indiscipline of the new labour 
-which was unwilling because it was drafted.’ This sentence from a 
report of a Production Engirleers’ meeting in the Midlands overstates 
the case, but in overstating it represents the feeling of many managerial 
staffs to conscript female labour. This concern is accentuated by the 
management feeling (see Section XVI) that it has now inadequate 
disciplinary_control over the labour force, so that unwilling or 
unenthusiastic workers can make things much more: difficult than 
before. These conscripts, so long as they are handled as at present, are 


= 
* (In such questions we alternate the order of the words “for” and ‘‘against’’, as our experience has 
shown that the sequence of words in a direct question can bias the result, people tending to pick the 
alternative put first.) It should: be added that we attach no special importance to verbal answers to 
questions asked in vacuo, and the present one is given as a matter of interest, without claim. 
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bound to feel much less interested in the work than those who have 
come in voluntarily or who are doing an industrial job they did in 
peacetime. They are bound to feel mere stop-gaps. In the Services this 
feeling is not quite so important, because nearly everyone is in the same 
boat, and in Britain the armed forces are built-up on a core of per- - 
manence with a big wartime accretion of temporaries. It is in the 
‘interest of the soldier to end the war as quickly as possible. In industry 
this is not so; everything goes to show that it is the worker with the 
feeling of permanence, continuity and security who worxs most steadily 
and most readily, with minor exceptions. The disinterest of some of the 
new female workers in their jobs emerges immediately in conversation 
with them (see Section V on the comparative study of new and old | 
workers in a factory). Many managements studied in this investigation 
had not yet been affected by conscripts. From those who had, the story 
usually ran along the same sort of lines. A minority of the conscripts 
were satisfactory and took to the job. A majority were less satisfactory, 
some definitely disgruntled, difficult to deal with, constantly absent 
from work, late or slack. 


Some Early Incidents 
The first influx was of semi-conscripts, i.e. women “directed” into war 


+. industry. Most of these were working-class—largely women from other 


industries not essential to the war effort. Latterly, with full conscription, 
an increased number of girls with no industrial experience, including 
girls used to clean and specialized jobs, are coming into the factories ; 
these are becoming quite a headache to thoughtful managements. Two 
such girls are sent to an armaments factory, and described by a 
Personnel Manager in his diary.: 


January 16: See two more girls sent down from London. A striking btonde from 
a beauty parlour and a brunette from a gownshop, both in the West End. Capstan 
shop foreman afraid to put them on his machines; said they were too good a type. 
I was seriously concerned myself as our factory is an old shabby place and its 
sanitary arrangements of a very low standard. This last fact kept prodding at my 
mind all the time I talked to them. The blonde had had four years’ training in massage, 
but no one seems to have thought of using this skill. Spent a long time trying to fit them 
in a job that would be reasonably congenial to them. They were very disappointed 
at our shabby factory. They had been told stories of nice clean new factories with 
everything up to date and. all the modern amenities. It is a crying shame that these 
stories should be told. They are only true of the ‘most modern factories. This*place 
is full of old-fashioned shabby factories built years ago, and an enormous amount 
of war-work is done in them. Local factory class girls are used to them. But to keep 
these things dark from the good type, comfortably brought-up girls who are now 
being conscripted and to tell them stories which so many of their employers can’t 
even make come true, is cruel. 


Did my best to prepare them for a harder life than they’d been used to. They were, 


_ Tam sure, willing to do their best, but it was a hard blow. Sent them off for the after- 


noon to fix up ration books, billets, etc., and had lunch. 


January 17: Started blonde and brunette on their job. Myself, W.M. and Shop 
Superintendent all seriously bothered about them, and always came back to our 
bete noire, the sanitary accommodation. We could not contemplate these without 
genuine concern. Other consultations during the day brought to light a way of fixing 
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one girls up with clerical jobs and a staff status so that better amenities would be 
theirs. 

Mid-morning the blonde came to my office in tears almost and near breaking- 
point. The noise, the tp of oil, coupled with the nervous and emotional strain of 
the past day or two, had got her ‘down. Spent another half-hour getting her calmed 
down, sent her home for the af ternoon, told her to come in tomorrow when I'd try 
and wangle her a staff job. 


January 18: I am genuinely sorry for these girls, though their case is not so bad as 
that of men pitchforked into the Army. Conditions are so different from anything 
they have ever experienced before. Moreover these girls only emphasize how much 
_ short of what they should be are some of the facilities provided for them. Our canteen 
is not good, and we are trying hard to get a new management in. Lavatory accommo- 
dation such as most factory hands use without a qualm will revolt these girls. But 
_ with staff and men and building materials and floor space all at.a premium we don’t 
know how we can put it right fast enough. 

I try to fit each girl to a job that will suit her and see each one personally. Individual 
attention seems the only good way. But I deal with 10-20 a week, and some factories 
with 100-200, and they can only handle them in the mass. Labour Exchanges handle 
them in the mass. How can harassed officials listen to every personal detail and suit 
each one? They can only take refuge in routine and treat them as numbers or items 
on a list and not:as persons. 


One of the points-most frequently commented upon by managements 
is the sending of girls from distant places.to the factory, and conversely 
the alleged sending of girls from the immediate factory district to some 
distant place to do the same job that is alleged to be available locally. 
For instance, this managerial comment: 


It is clear that there is a lot of unnecessary moving of girls about the country, 
on a list and not as persons. Enlistment by age groups seems to me to be less satis- 
factory than by areas. Why not clean up say-the B’ham area and fill our factories 
from Warwickshire by women of any age before we ransack London, Newcastle, 

Dundee and Belfast for girls under’ 25. Girls are taken from homes in B’ham and 
_ sent North and South. Then girls from North and South are sent to B’ham to be 
pimp he other B’ham homes. Neither is satisfied and employers have to get work 
out of them. 


A number of girls say they are given somewhat alluring pictures of 
the work they are going to do in order to encourage them on their way, 
with unfortunate consequences ; a Welfare Manager comments: 


Got the conscript Sussex girl who wanted to get married, into my office. After a 
talk took her into Works Manager’s office, so that he could hear her story. She told 
us how they’d been told about fine factories, swank canteens, etc., a few days’ 
holiday evefy three months with free travel vouchers, etc. Works Manager and I 
spent over half an hour with her and finally sent a memo to the Management about 
the business. This has been passed on to the Directors, who will get someone higher 
up told about it. 


Here are some notes on conscript labour from a firm: 


Until now our imported labour has been of the working class type, drawn from 
districts and industries not on essential war work. Scotch servant girls, from Dundee 
jute mills, from breweries in Sunderland, Irish girls of various types. Some were good, 
some bad, some indifferent. Scotch servant-girls we found good hard workers. A trio 
of Sunderland girls have done well. A Yorkshire girl was a hopeless case, and had 
to be sent back home—pregnant. She was a nightmare to the people she was 
billeted on. Two Irish girls came on night shift, smoked, idled and swore at the fore- 
man, refusing to work. We sacked them and later had police enquiries about them. 
Two or three others just went back home and their local Labour Exchange gave up 
trying to get them to return. These would not come within the definition of the “New 
‘Women in Industry” who I am assuming, are the conscript and volunteer women 
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7 quite new to factory life, and who would in no other circumstances have dreamed 
of entering one. 

We have only had a few but are expecting more. Here are notes on most of these 
we have had; ; 

A batch of four arrived a week ago. ne 


A hotel chambermaid: A sensible girl who’d made up her mind to do her job to the 
best of her ability and put up with the rough side of it. Note she’s the domestic service 
type. This type is used to hard work and undefined hours of work at that. | 


Two counter hands, from Woolworths: Not so satisfied with the idea of being sent 
up here. So far we can’t say how they will turn out,: but they appear to be settling 
own. 


A Packer from a margarine factory: A cheeky, lively girl, who seems to be settling 
down, but seems a doubtful case to me, 

One of these has already applied for- her release in order to get married. She says 
she told the Labour officials she was going to get married, but they said ‘‘Well, you 
must go down to C——. Then you had better apply for your release so that you can 
get married.” If this is true Labour officials are showing an appalling levity in dealing 
with these girls and with the poor employers who have to get production out of them. 


Again: 


Yesterday two sisters 25 and 20 years of age arrived from East London (150 miles) : 
Very fed up indeed at being taken from home. They resented being sent away and 
, told me that Irish girls were being sent to East London. I can believe it; it’s easily 
possible and of course quite crazy. It being the end of the day I told them to take the 
next day off to get ration books and identity cards and get settled in generally. I sent. 
them off to the billets which had been found for them. Today the billeting officer . 
phoned to tell me the two girls had packed up and gone back to London! 


On the other hand: 


A stoutish girl was sent who had been a nurse for 11 years but had given it up. 
She became a temporary Government employee in London, and owing to a slip, 
missed being put on permanently. She took it all very philosophically and is settling 
down to work. A good sensible type. 


XXV. Married Women 


So far the large majority.of married women have come into war 
industry of their own accord. At one end of the scale they have come in 
perhaps more from necessity than any other groups in industry, as in 
the case of soldiers’ wives where the soldier had a fairly high pre-war 
standard of living. At the other end a considerable proportion of married 
women have come in with direct enthusiasm and a desire to serve the 
country. Managements praise these women up and down the country: 


1. “They are fine.’ (Component factory.) 


. 2. “They are superior to men over nearly everything. They are more absentee, but 
there are several reasons for that, and they certainly try harder, and are more 
ready to make the extra effort.” (Plastics. ) 


3. “The new women labour are a good lot, except that they don’t like working at | 
night.”’ (Communications equipment.) _ 


4. “The new women labour is more adaptable, less critical, less narky, is keen on 
co-operation. These married women seem really keen to do the job somehow, 
and to keep at it. So do some of the young girls who wouldn’t ordinarily have 
come into factories, and have done in the last year.”” (Defence weapon.) 


5. ““The new women are fine, especially the older ones. Many of them have not 


been in work before. They seem to carry over their household pride into their 
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job. Of course the new men are a poor lot, the previous unemployables.”” 
(Aircraft.) 


6. “The morale of the women workers is especially good and especially keen. I 
am really surprised how good it has proved. We had practically no women 


labour at all till 1939, and now we have got many hundreds. We are delighted 
with them.”’ (Tank factory.) 


7. ““The men down tools promptly on time. There is a great deal of slacking and 
clock-watching, but the new women work iolly well. We often have to tell them 
to knock off as they work so damn hard.” (R.A.F. maintenance unit.) 


8. “*They (women who have come into industry since the war) are docile, like cows. 
Men are glad to have the women in the factories to help them, and do all they 
can to teach them jobs at first. But the more it seems probable that men are to 
be put in the fighting services.while women take their iobs, the less do certain 
workers co-operate. Some men have strong views on the proper position of 
women, and when the women are especially clever and seem to be able to beat 
the men at skilled jobs, there is a certain amount of iealousy and the men some- 
times refuse to try to teach the women all they should.” (Aircraft.) 


Such comment could be multiplied many times over from our 
material. The attitude of the married women themselves is well indi- 
cated from the results of our sample enquiry among workers. Although 
married women have, as we shall see, many more problems to contend 
with, and many in war industries have only come in for temporary 
and/or patriotic motives, they are if anything more often satisfied with — 
their jobs and like their jobs (Section XX) more than the single women 
who have less dual responsibility and anxiety, and who have most of 
their earnings for their own use in many cases. This is summed up.in 
the following table (workers of all classes): 


Percentage holding this attitude: 


Attitude to job Of | 
Married women _ Single women 
Zo Zo 
Like i és . 7 6 
Dance... i“ es 17 20 
Othercommient .._.. 12 11 


The satisfaction of the majority of married women in war industry 
is relatively high. But many factors operate to complicate the fulfilment 
of feeling. Thus among single women 55% claim that when they lose 
a day from work it is only due to sickness, the rest giving other 
reasons. Only 38% of married women attribute their absenteeism to 
sickness, 62% to ‘‘other reasons’. Ties of home, shopping, children, 
husband on leave, establish fluctuating priorities as between factory and 
home. There is an all-round higher absenteeism among women than 
among men; in many factories it is more than twice as high among 
women (Section XXXIV). This sex difference is heavily weighted by the 
proportion of married women in the factory. In one group of factories 
studied, married women lost more than a quarter of all their working 
hours ; they were losing three times as many hours per head as the single 
women (see Sections XXVI, XVII, XXXIII). 
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Leave 

One of the most important sources of married absenteeism is the 
husband’s leave. The Ministry of Labour have informally recommended 
that wives in industry should be given the week off when the husband 
is home on leave, three times a year. With the large number of service- 
men in this country having a week’s leave every three months, hundreds 
of thousands of married women are on this account alone losing a 
month a year. This not only affects production directly, but if they are 
in at all skilled jobs or on some forms of assembly and flow production, 
it may affect the output of the whole shop. Once established, as it now 
has been, the principle extends. Women take a week off for brothers, 
fathers, sons. Unmarried girls engaged to soldiers or devoted to brothers 
become jealous of the married women alongside them having special 
rights, they take a week off too. In several factories this has also caused 
considerable friction between the office workers and the factory workers. 
The former do not come under this provision, and are only entitled to 
one week’s holiday whatever or wherever their husbands or lovers are. 

Managements severely criticize the Ministry of Labour for this 
recommendation. Its immediate effect.on production is certainly one 
notable feature. Factories allege that they are losing as much as one- 
tenth of their production through this one thing alone. But most of 
those with whom we discussed the matter, from this point of view, seem 
scarcely to have thought of the effect both on the wife and on the 
soldier husband when he comes on leave to see his wife only tired in the 
evenings (she may be on night-shift for that matter). While winning the 
war is the only big consideration, if the bonds of family and continuity 
are weakened beyond a certain point, the morale, unity and work effort 
of the country is weakened. The difficulty at present is rather that the 
Government, having given guidance along the above lines, have said 
little more about it. There is a tendency, therefore, for the arrangement 
to drift and expand, to extend to 48-hour leaves, which may be quite 
frequent if the husband is stationed near. To extend also to the 
increasing number of husbands whose wives are serving in some way. 
Most managements have been slow to consider any positive step to 
overcome the problems raised by this relatively new and expanding 
production factor. (Managements have been slow in devising construc- 
tive measures to deal with absenteeism and its effects in general.) A fair 
summing up of the situation comes from a London worker: 

‘“‘T have a friend who is a local manager for a big cable company. He tells me a 
problem of his company has been that of married women employees with husbands 
‘in the forces. The trouble from the company angle is that the husband comes home 
on leave and the wife naturally stays at home to be as long as she can with him. But 
this, unfortunately, does not get the work done for the company, so they have intro- 
duced a rule giving all women a yearly holiday of two weeks, and this holiday can be 
taken in periods of two or three days. Any time taken above this two weeks is not 
paid for. Many other firms must have this problem, and it seems to me that they will 


have to make the best of it. If I was in the forces and came home on leave I should 
feel almost insulted if my wife went off to her job.” 
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Home versus Factory 


Most of the married women who are coming into the factories feel 
the conflict between the desire or need to work and the desire or need 
to keep up their traditional standards of domestic life. Many women 
(the most conscientious) cannot contemplate without horror a speck of 
dust in their homes. They cannot be satisfied with shoddy shopping, 
or hasty feeding of their children. Where their menfolk are still at home, 
the particular pride which many working-class women feel in domestic- 
ally pleasing their men is perhaps the strongest pull of all. 

In one big tank factory visited, a system now operates where husbands 
are encouraged to bring their wives to work in the factory, and the two 
come on and off on the same shift, and frequently work together. This 
system has succeeded and quickly attracted many married couples. 
Husbands are relieved of the worry about their wives being sent to work 
in some other job and the couple thus more or less separated. The absen- 
tee figures of these couples are regarded as very satisfactory by the man- 
agement. This rather common-sense arrangement was not encountered in 
any other unit which we visited. In this connection, the following from 
the diary of the wife of a skilled aircraft worker may be quoted: 


One of the men at the aircraft factory asked that his wife, just called up, should be 
allowed to work with him. The manager replied that he could not offer work to any 
woman at the moment. My husband’s woman spent the entire morning standing 
watching him. She is too useless to be capable of doing any actual work except 
fetching tools, and similar 1obs, and this after more than six months with a man who 
has tried to teach her. When an official is sent to the factory and conducted round by 
one of the managing staff, a charge hand goes before them telling the men to appear | 
to be working. Officials should ask for the men’s representative and not for the 
management, and then their eyes would be opened indeed. 


How strong the pull towards home life is in the natural trajectory in 
many women’s minds was found in the sample enquiry. We asked people 
what job they wanted after the war (Section XLIII). The largest group 
among men, over half, wanted the same jobs that they now had, though 
some added that they wanted the same job plus promotion. Only one in 
ten mentioned that they wanted less work or to stop work after the war. 
But only a quarter of the women wanted to go on in the same job, and 
over a third wanted either to return to their old job or to return home 
and give up working. Moreover, the feeling of job-continuity declines 
sharply down the economic scale; taking only those who want to quit 
the job and return to home life, we get (both sexes combined): 


10° of class B 
26% of class C 
32% of class D 


Two Jobs at Once 


Typical of so many married women who have come into industry 
since the war and for the war, is this one, working a 12-hour day in a 
City munitions factory, wages £3 a week: 

“T want to get back to normal married life.” 
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A girl of 25 working 104 hours a day for £2 18s. a week in another 
munitions factory, asked what she is going to after the war, says: 


“Well, I “haven’t looked that far; I am going to get married. I think that’s my am- 
bition—old-fashioned though it may be.”’ 


Where a firm have a Welfare Manager, he or she is frequently worried 
by the difficulties of married women with families. Foremen also 
appreciate the effort which these women are making in performing the 
double feat of a full day, often with overtime, in the factory, and then 
back to cope with the home and family at night. Either of these jobs 
is a whole-time one in peacetime. In wartime, with overtime at one end 
and more difficult shopping at the other, the task facing these married 
women is a big one. Here is a foreman’s comment: 


“Two of my shift men’s wives are voluntarily working at the Field Stores, but I 
cannot fathom how they manage it, as they both have children of school age. I’m 
willing to bet that the youngsters have to pay with scrappy meals, etc.” 


Many firms have hardly faced up to the implications of the increased 
proportion of married women on production. It is probably fair to say 
that industry as a whole has not yet produced any clear-cut thinking and 
planning on the subject, and Government departments have given little 
guidance as yet. War production can hardly be “‘efficient”’ with the high 
figure for lost time which, under present circumstances, seems likely 
to continue or increase among the group of women who are especially 
earmarked for war industry in the Government’s 1942 plans. If this 
is combined with a high degree of labour wastage, highest among new 
women, the problem of detailed production continuity becomes more 
acute (Section XV). It is no uncommon experience to enter a workshop 
in a factory on war production, and by the most superficial glance 
notice that anything up to a quarter of the labour force may be absent 
on any one morning, especially if it is a Saturday or a Monday. The 
Works Manager of one big concern put it like this: 


“It has got to the stage now where, if you kept me in solitary confinement for a 
month, in the dark, without a calendar, took me out and put me in any one of our 


wore I could take a quick look round the room and tell you the day of the 
wee 


There is another attitude which is developing in consequence of the 
Government's 1942 woman-power policy, which also seems to have 
been considerably neglected so far. It is the obverse side of the coin of 
men being reluctant to teach women the job too thoroughly, lest they 
be permanently replaced (Section XVII). Single women in non-essential 
_jobs are now being conscripted into the Services, taken out of civilian life. 
Married women are to be brought in to fill their places. The women 
already dislike being conscripted at all into the Services (Section XXIII) 
and additionally dislike others “who happen to be married” getting their — 
jobs and getting out of any of the unpleasant part—though the married 
women may be younger than the unmarried. This diary comment from 
a secretary in a non-essential firm indicates the attitude, which is likely 
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to increase as more women are affected, unless something is done 
about it: 


I am inclined to think that Mrs. G will be to my liking, though I half dread some 
people will not give her a good welcome. Everything that was said about Ethel is 
getting brought up again, i.e. a married woman whose work is taking the bread out of 
the spinsters’ mouths, and the position is infinitely more disgraceful when the 
married woman is getting a separation allowance, and being a graduate does not in 
any way mollify the resentment. 
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Having now completed a survey of the actual bodies in and around the war 
productive force, we can turn to the ways in which each body is used, or 
unused, within and around the war productive unit, the factory. In the 
following Sections we attempt to document and analyse the use of work 
hours, the working time of the labour force already surveyed. Hours of 
work, overtime, part-time, shifts, rest pauses, rests, week-ends, late- 
coming, absenteeism, shopping and home difficulties, day nurseries, 
wages, earnings, are the subject matter of this part of the report. 


XXVI. Part-time 


Should the domestic details of the home front become more difficult 
to cope with, and the psychological and physical strain greater for any 
reason, the pull on married women would presumably increase to a 
corresponding extent. It seems clear, even from this study in the 
industrial field, that at least a minority of married women now in war 
industry are attempting to do something which they cannot in practice 
do effectively. Either they must give up the home or give up the factory, 
or make a compromise. At present this compromise is improvised. 
Fach woman makes it for hereslf, according to temperament, the 
complex of her obligations and feelings and abilities. The result is 
therefore largely fortuitous and unpredictable in terms of production 
and management. This unarranged arrangement of dual obligation, 
finding expression through absenteeism, late-coming, knocking off 
early, avoiding night shift or overtime, worry while at work, and so on, 
makes it additionally difficult for logical production planning at a time 
when there are already an exceptional number of difficulties. Moreover, 
the non-interviewing of married women with children makes it difficult 
in each area to assess “the part-time potential” of the area. 

There is little sign in this war so far that anyone on the industrial 
front has seriously contemplated any complete reorganization or big 
rearrangement of units and responsibilities. The Ministry of Labour’s 
rule about wives taking the week off when their husbands are home on 
leave reflects the importance attached to a minimum of normal con- 
tinuity. The existence of Army leave in itself is an indication of the 
widely accepted principle that you can’t carry on at the same thing all 
the time, that even a private has a private life. Therefore, compromise 
is the practical consideration. It is outside the territory of this report 
to go into theoretical suggestions and plans, except in so far as we 
report those given to us by other people in relation to the human 
problems of industry. It seems clear, however, that in the coming year 
war production must go much more fully into the compromise of 
part-time work for married women. It would be unfortunate for pro- 
duction if this compromise were made in an ad hoc way, from factory 
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to factory or person to person. To be most effective, it should surely be 
based first on a first-class analysis of the situation, diagnosis and expert 
remedy. Secondly, by central guidance and leadership on the appli- 
cation of the remedy. Thirdly, by local modification to suit any par- 
ticular circumstances. It is nearly always a mistake to think that any 
problem is purely local. Wide study generally shows that the most 
important factors in any problem are to be found all over the place, 
and the local characteristic is only a shifting emphasis, often temporary, 
of the same one factor which elevates it above the others. It is a regular 
habit of factories, and inherent in the structure and mentality of 
industry (‘‘private enterprise”), to put a premium on the local and 
particular—the particular pride which the firm made in peacetime of its 
own accord conditions, the feeling of particularity about all the firm’s 
activities. At present, a small number of firms are: working out part- 
time schemes of their own. Some of these schemes are working well, 
and some are not. Each is really dealing with the same problem, with 
varying degrees of skill and experience. It is the sort of problem which 
most lends itself to scientific study through some body like. the 
Industrial Health Research Board, though of course to do such work 
the Board would need to be much strengthened and perhaps modernized 
in outlook. We cannot concur with the view of P.E.P., who have made 
the first serious published attempt to analyse the part-time problems of 
Industry. P.E.P., after giving examples of the different arrangements 
which individual firms are now making to develop part-time schemes, 
declares (Planning, February 1942): 

It is impossible to give any set formula for the establishment of part-time schemes 
in industry . . . exchange of information between firms as to schemes of part-time 


labour and in successful experiments and innovations would probably be very 


valuable, but every firm must work out its own system, and deal with its own par- 
ticular problems as they arise. 


Points to be Considered 


P.E.P. stands for Political and Economic Planning, and P.E.P, has 
done a great deal of far-seeing thinking and planning in connection with 
administrative problems in the past. Yet when it goes to industry, it 
falls, as most people do, into accepting the peacetime procedures of 
industry, while at the same time requiring industry to change these 
principles in wartime. It is hardly a question of probability as to whether 
or not interchange of schemes between firms would be valuable. It is 
curious to insist that every firm must work out its own system. This 
implies that no system can be worked out which would apply to more 
than one firm. Consider the gigantic waste of management, brain- 
power and time if every firm in the country has to work out its:own 
scheme, and the many avoidable mistakes which will be made. Finally, 
P.E.P. stresses that every firm should deal with its own particular 
problems as they arise. That is exactly what industry has been doing, 
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and what Planning exists to avoid. Having said this, we would draw 
particular attention to P.E.P.’s report on part-time schemes, for the 
valuable details it gives of existing and potential schemes. This 
fortunately relieves us' of the necessity of going into the matter in any 
detail ourselves, though we have collected much information on the 
subject during the present enquiry. The P.E.P. report (obtainable from 
16 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1) gives adequate examples and objective 
information. There are a few points we would like to add here: 


l. 
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Many women are perfectly willing to volunteer for part-time work 
when they are reluctant either to volunteer or to be conscripted into 
full-time work. At present relatively few women know of the exis- 
tence of part-time schemes. Where such schemes are made known, 
as in the case of a Birmingham firm which advertised part-time 
factory work with a direct appeal to patriotism, the response could 
be immediate—they got 1,600 applicants. The significance of this 
in terms of female labour enthusiasm and mobility can well be 
understood by anyone who has read so far in this report. 


. Thus part-time work may not only be a solution for some of the 


problems of married women, but also for some of the problems of 
reluctant women. Any scheme which can include the conscripting 
of reluctant women on a half-day or two-thirds-day basis into local 


industries would alleviate many of the strains and resistances which 
have been described. 


. The extension of part-time work for non-essential industries has 


possibilities as yet scarcely exploited. Many elderly and retired 
people would not be willing to go into a factory, but would 
willingly do something *‘ quiet and clean” like minding a newspaper 
shop or helping in a ticket office. 


. The possibility of developing a supply of part-time labour to fill 


gaps in shift-work, and the system of “‘spare’’ workers has also 
further possibilities. In one of the factories we studied, a system was 
operating where a reservoir of “‘spares’’ filled any long absentees’ 
places, and this was found to have an immediate effect on the 
absentee, who was jealous or worried by the other person doing 
her work, and reduced absenteeism down nearly to necessity in 
consequence. 


. The “spare” system is also beginning to be operated, especially by 


one firm studied, to cope with the leave difficulty. Any woman 
worker may take the week of her husband’s leave off ; arrangements 
are made for a substitute. This is still in an improvised stage, but 
further plans look likely to go some way to meeting the production 
difficulty, acute in the firm owing to the nature of the work, where 
the absence of any worker has a production effect, as practically 
every task is specialized and distinct. Naturally, a works 
are least suited to part-time schemes. 


6. 


10. 


11. 
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Part-time women workers naturally tend to get rather low net 
earnings per week, especially with the joint assessment of husband 
and wife income tax. Many part-time workers are bringing back 
under 30s. a week. Employers have'so far been slow in considering 
any ways of increasing the temporary incentive. One or two have 
introduced a bonus system on a daily basis, with reported satis- 
factory effect. 


The administrative difficulties, especially at first, of part-time work, 
are considerable, when managements are already overloaded. 
More important perhaps is the prejudice against any such innova- 
tion. Discussing this subject in a number of firms, we found im- 
mediate prejudice against it, ranging to the complete dismissal 
of the idea as “‘impossible’’, from Managing Directors, through 


_ Works Managers, down to foremen, skilled men, and women 


already working whole-time. 


. On the basis of the known research facts about the differential 


output at different hours of the day, it would be less than a wild 
guess to suggest that afternoon part-time schemes are more likely 
to get high output per hour than morning ones. The effect of working 
for half the normal working hours raises new problems in industrial 
psychology, which have not yet been studied. The low output in 
the early working hours of the day is fully established on a normal 
work system. Some of these disadvantages could almost certainly be 
overcome on short shift, but it would be even more important to 
overcome “‘starting inertia.”” There is a saving on mealtimes and 
rest pauses too. 


. Any development of part-time schemes which does not have a code 


and rule as to who can be employed part-time, has the effect of 
causing dissatisfaction among women made to work whole-time 
when they do not really want to. They want to go on to part-time 
work as well. This is largely a matter of definition and official 
ruling, at present conspicuous by absence. 


We have come across several interesting little special pockets of 
part-time work, and others could no doubt be discovered. For 
instance, the use of machine tools in an Emergency Hospital. 


There is a certain amount of civilian comment on the waste of time 
in the Army, people asking why soldiers cannot be released for 
Short periods to do industrial work. The Beveridge Committee 
have shown wastage in the Army. The Beveridge report deliberately 
avoids comment on this problem, except to mention its existence. 
The hard and fast line drawn between the Services and civilians, so 
well reflected in the standard wage rates of the Services and the 
intricate differentials of industry, make this a purely theoretical 


consideration in the present stage of organization and Government 
thinking about our war effort. 
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A.R.:P. Potential 


The most noticeable reservoir of part-time workers is in A.R.P., a, 
here departmentalization on one side, “preserving industrial rights” o 
the other, inhibited the practical extension of an accepted prititpile 
The announcement of the part-time use of the country’s quarter of a 
million of Civil Defence workers has been followed by signs of a new 
whole-time scheme of importance. We have encountered a good 
deal of criticism of the early scheme as put forward by the 
Minister of Home Security, whose approach to industrial problems 
rather regularly provokes antagonism—nothing has done more to put 
him among the most disliked Ministers, second to the “Men of 
Munich”’, than his handling of Fire-Watching in Industry, initiated 
without prior consultation with the Unions. 

The part-time work Civil Defence personnel may do is limited to “‘con- 
structional work of national importance connected with Civil Defence’. 
Men may volunteer, do six hours a day on their trade, and receive 
5s. a week for 24 hours, 7s. 6d. for 30 hours. Unskilled workers may 
not do more than 4 hours a day on such work; will receive no pay. . 
Moreover, these men are not to be employed ii men engaged 
under ordinary industrial conditions”. 

Thus an A.R.P. skilled man may not work on the same job as his 
equivalent non-A.R.P. craftsman who is in another branch of the local 
authority. We have had reports of one improvized and somewhat 
unauthorized use of Civil Defence labour in a town to help build a 
factory; this is said to be a great success, though it has proved im- 
possible to send investigators to make an objective bbs before the 
closing date for this enquiry. 


Place in the Landscape 


Part-time women’s work seldom arises spontaneously in indus- 
trial conversations. It is still a small thing, looking at the production 


landscape as a whole. It was most often raised in Planetown, typically 
by this working woman, aged 40: 


“*I feel the same way as a lot of women of my age: we feel that the young girls 
should go first, not us who are nearly 40. Naturally. we ‘don’t always feel as well and 
strong as girls ‘of 20 something. 

“I feel very very guilty sometimes, but there’s my husband to think of. I know our 
homes are not supposed to count any more now, and it’s only my husband and 
myself, but you have to do something in a house, or you'd get overrun by rats and 
mice. I'd like to go to the exhibition—I was meaning to this afternoon, but then I 
thought, no, the work is from 8 in the morning till 7 at night, I couldn’t do it. 

“My idea is, why couldn’t they have part-time work for the older women—say 
four half-days a week, or three whole days, and not bother so much about the 
youngsters. I must say I’m against calling on young women with babies.” 


A number of workers in Planetown and Oldville complained that they 
had heard about part-time schemes and had been urged to work part- 
time, but found no opportunity for doing so. This was followed up in 
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Planetown, where the views of the Chairman of the Labour Supply 
Committee and the Manager of the Employment Exchange were 
obtained—incidentally, just after an intensive week’s campaign to 
bring women into the factories, a campaign which was regarded by those 
responsible as disappointing in its results: 


Interview with Chairman of Supply Committee: 
Investigator said she had heard: | 


a) There was no part-time factory work on offer, 
b) Factory girls stood around doing nothing because of shortage of work, 


¢c) that last August women who volunteered for factory work were told it was 
no use even leaving their names at the Labour Exchange. 


Chairman: “That is an absolute fallacy. Those statements cannot be substantiated. 
There might at times be a little time-lag between contracts in a factory, but we have 
inspectors visiting factories to make sure that production is going ahead. 

_ ““We have any amount of work. That is just a gag on the part of women to get out 
of it. We are trying to recruit all the time. 

“It is ridiculous—too ridiculous to answer. Why do we have all these parades? We 
want 10,000 men and women in Planetown district.’’ . 


Interview with Manager of Planetown Labour Exchange: 


‘The unemployment benefit paid last week on the Women’s section of this Labour 
Exchange was £1 16s. That is significant, don’t you think? 
“*We want thousands of girls. Last August and September it might have been true 
that there was no part-time work on offer, but the position has changed entirely 
now. We could place a couple of hundred part-time workers within a fortnight. 


“It was difficult at one time to fit in the part-timers, but we are gradually per- 
suading the factories to take them in. 


(Reference to workers standing about for lack of supplies.) 


‘You get it here and there in one or two instances. The employer must give 7 days’ 
notice if he wants to get rid of the employees. We usually take them and transfer 
them before the notice is given. but the employer has the legal right to keep them 


around for 7 days if he wishes. Also, you might get some hold-ups through absentees. 
Absentees can hold up others’ work.”’ 


From the Management side comes this comment: 


I interviewed four young women sent by Labour Exchange as volunteer war 
workers after Saturday’s recruiting drive. Each wanted half-time work only, some 
mornings, some afternoons. Wanted to feel that time off now and then for their 
family’s sake would be allowed. Didn’t fancy working until 6.30 p.m. or until 
4 p.m. on Saturdays. Had to point out that a factory isn’t a place where you can drop 
in for a spot of work just when you feel like it. 


A City factory sends an account of a special experiment of 
considerable interest: 


In our factory two kinds of part-time work were started: 


1. Elastic day-time hours. __ 
2. Three alternate full nights per week. 


Applicants under 1 can be summarized as: 


Completely unbusinesslike; desirous of choosing a few hours from the middle of 
the day ; unwilling to conform to routine or meet industry half-way ; conscience work 
wanted without inconvenience; patriotic motives claimed and then, when wage is 
necessarily small because of the few hours worked, queries that it is not “worth 
while”’, “little left after fares, etc.” , 
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U'nder 2: 


Willing to conform to routine and not allow work to take an entirely secondary 
place to home affairs, therefore prepared to work a full period and, because this is 
difficult during the day, to do so at night; prompted either by: 


1. Real patriotism—generally with sons in the Army, or 
2. Financial need—glad of an opportunity of which they could not avail 
themselves during the day. 


Scheme 1 has failed and offers no hope of useful extension (only about 6 now 
working). 


(N.B.—I believe the local M. of L. would admit that only a very small percentage 
of the part-time labour on the books is available.) 


Scheme 2 has extended rapidly (nearly 80 now working) and the supply seems 
adequate for future needs. A number of girls having tried three nights have asked 
if they can do four or even five. 


XXVII. Day Nurseries 


A lot has been said and written about Day Nurseries in recent months. 
The public discussion has tended to isolate Day Nurseries from their 
context. Day Nurseries are only one part of the need for general 
domestic organization to balance out the subtractions from domes- 
ticity into industry. Shopping (Section XXXIII), canteens (Section 
XXXVIII), and holidays (Section XXXII) are other aspects of the 
same thing. It is part of a largely traditional and psychological situa- 
tion, which has not been broken down by the necessities or urgencies 
of war—and conceivably ought not to be broken down. At present it is 
being frictioned and nibbled at, so that the domestic end is being 
seriously affected, while the implications are not being directly faced. 
Only the Government can face up to them; at the present time 
the Government has other preoccupations which may perhaps require 
priority. It is sometimes forgotten that the difficulties of man-power 
and woman-power which we have been describing are as marked in the 
Civil Service as in an aircraft factory. The inadequate supply of com- 
petent, trained administrators capable of thinking out and handling 
nation-wide measures is naturally more than the inadequacy of foremen 
or Works Managers, which has already been shown to exist. Ministries, 
Employment Exchanges, Clearing Centres, Day Nurseries, are all also 
in the same web of shortage as the industrial works. They are subject 
to the same big pressures of needs and views, hopes and fears, fatigues 
and incentives. There are important differences of degree, but basically 
the whole civil population of Britain is in much the same boat. The 
junior administrative personnel are more to absenteeism, time off, and 
so on, almost as much as those they are administering. 

One side of this, already indicated in passing, is the high standard of 
- domestic pride observed by the more intelligent and more energetic 
woman. The unit of investigators working in Oldville put it like this: 


In no place that we have visited has there been any appreciable number of really | 
unoccupied women. Thus it seems that any drive for women should not be 
addressed to this almost naqemery class, but should concentrate on appealing to 
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women in less important jobs—above all, making clear what jobs are unimportant. 
For it seems that the majority of women think that their jobs are important—whether 
it is hairdressing, selling confectionery, or so forth—and usually have some accepted, 
approved-of-by-the-press phrase, like *“*keeping up morale” or “‘it is a woman’s duty 
to look her best in wartime”’ to defend their particular job. This is largely due, of 
course, to the contradictory propaganda with which Government and commercial 
advertisements have between them been bombarding the public for the last two years ; 
and one of the first jobs of any recruiting drive must be to clear up some of the 
psychological muddle engendered by all this. 

There is, too, a very big class of women who honestly believe that their housework 
takes all their time; and this is true, in that, if they are to keep up their present 
standards of house proudness and the social prestige that is won by an elaborately 
kept home, then it is a full-time job keeping the house up to this standard. Definite, 
constructive propaganda about simplifying home life might do something to remedy 
this—and such propaganda should be addressed quite as much to men as to women; 


for a great deal of the inessential trouble women spend on their homes is to win the 
husband’s appreciation. : 


Communal feeding, Day Nurseries, part-time work, cannot satis- 
factorily be isolated from the whole code of domestic efficiency and 


respectability established by a long tradition. There is also the question 
of resident week-night nurseries. 


The Mother’s Outlook 


During the present investigation these issues were discussed with 
many women ; the domestic difficulty which they mentioned most often 
was shopping. Difficulties about children were a subsidiary though 
considerable concern, partly because fewer women are affected. 
Particular study was made of this in Midville, where the investigating 
unit, after reporting the prior concern with shopping and feeding, 
secondary concern with children, went on to say: 


Difficulties about children are mentioned, but here again it is the financial side 
rather than the sentimental one (as in Worcester) that worries them. They worry about 
the expense of having the children looked after by someone else, not so much the 
family break-up involved: 


‘‘T wouldn’t mind a bit doing something to help, but if I’ve got to pay for both 
my children to be looked after, I wouldn’t be much in pocket. ’’ (F30D.) 


Again, they consider the alternative of the Services from the financial point of 
view; the older women are unwilling to let their daughters go into the A.T:S. 
because it would mean a drop in the family income. 


Of dorrestic difficulties mentioned, the most frequent was shopping: 


‘‘It’s all very well to talk, but you can’t do it, can you? No matter how willing 
you are. You’ve got to neglect something if you did. How would you do your bit 
of shopping? You can’t do it in the morning before you go out, and it’s dark when 
you come home.” (F30D) 


‘“*1’m afraid I'll have to leave after Christmas ; I don’t know what to do. I worked 
in a factory before. . . . I’m under thirty. I don’t know how I'll get my husband’s 
food. I mean, the shopping’s so difficult. Oh dear, I don’t know what I shall do.” 
(F25D.) 


But for themost part Midville women seem to copewith the difficulties 
of running a home and a factory job simultaneously. For instance, this 
woman of forty with six children, four of them under twelve: 


“TI get up at 5 in the morning and get the worst of my housework done, and the 
children all washed and dressed, and I do the washing, and get my dinner started 
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so it’ll only want a warm up in the evening. Then I go to work, and I get back at 
9.30 in the evening and give them all their supper and tidy up a bit. 

“*T seem to manage. Sometimes when the alarm goes on Sunday mornings I say to 
myself, ‘I won’t go today’; but then I think, if pee said that on Sunday 
mornings, then what would happen? And so I get up. . If everyone worked like 
I do the war would be over very soon.’ 


Other members of the family seem to be co-operative when the 
mother goes out to work, and housework is not allowed to become the 
ritual burden that it is in some places: 


‘“*T could get out of it any time I wanted because I’ve get young children. You have 
to let your home go a bit. The windows get neglected, but as long as the place looks 
tidy, that’s all you mind. My girls do the washing up and the shopping, and I give the 
place a clean up on Sundays. I always cook them a big tea, because they don’t get 
much in the daytime with me away.” (F35D.) : 


Husbands—particularly the younger ones—seemed to help in the 
house quite a lot. When we called on husbands who were in, they were 
very frequently found doing some household job. The prejudice against 
husbands working in the house is not nearly so strong here as in some 
places ; elsewhere it prevents men lightening the woman’s home-from- 
work housework burden. » 

Patriotism is felt—or at any rate mentioned—as a factor often 
inclining women towards war industrial work: 


“*T’ve never been in a factory before, but I like it. There was that talk on the wireless 
—a serious talk it was, telling all women to come forward and do their bit. That made 
me feel properly ashamed, so I went and got a job in the factory.”’ (F35D.) 


**T’d like to be doing something to help, but I don’t know what to take to. It makes 
_ me ashamed when I keep reading these appeals for women.” (F25C.) 


This attitude is comparatively frequent among older women every- 
where. 


Demand for Day Nurseries 


How much do women want Day Nurseries, and how far would they 
contribute towards bringing more women readily into industry? This 
was studied in separate parts of City. There were four official and 
two unofficial Day Nurseries in the area, seven more due to be open 
presently. There were already waiting lists above the capacity of 
those scheduled to be opened within the next six months or more. 

Within this area, married women with children were asked whether 
they thought more people would go into war work if there were more 
_ Day Nurseries. No mother said an absolute NO to this proposition, 
7 out of 10 said yes, and the remainder were uncertain or undecided. 
Of course, these are purely superficial verbal answers ; they are, however, 
so weighted that they probably do indicate at least a potential good-will 
Situation towards Day Nurseries. When asked specifically if they knew 
of any women who would go into war work if they could find a Day 
Nursery for their children: 


18% say they knew 1 such person 
12% » » 2 4 people 
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8% say they knew 3 such people 
10% 7, », more than 3 such people 


6% could not name any particular one, but thought there must be 
several 


The rest could not themselves name anyone 


Around half the women in this particular area, which includes many 
war industries, allegethey know someone who would work if the children 
could be looked after “‘properly’’. When the proposition was applied 
directly to themselves, and their own children, this naturally con- 
tracted to: 


31’% were personally ready to go to work if their children could be 
properly looked after 
9 thought they probably would go to work under these circum- 
stances 
26% definitely would not, under any a so far planned — 
or suggested 
7/ thought they probably would not go under present conditions 
The rest were undecided or vague 


Allowing for a large further contraction when it actually came to the 
point of doing something, there is little doubt that a margin of married 
women with children outside industry are quite ready to come into it if 
their domestic arrangements could be adjusted. Where the husbands 
are called up, this becomes largely a matter of the children—not only 
- their care during the daytime, but shopping to feed them for breakfast 
and supper. This again is linked with personal shopping, especially for 
food, when at the best seldom more than one meal is provided in 
the works (Section XXXVIII). 

Nearly a tenth of the women with children either have their names on 
waiting lists or, more often, say they have made enquiries about Day 
Nurseries or other arrangements with a view to finding accommodation. 
Nearly one woman in ten encountered at random in this way, in this 
district, was already looking after somebody else’s children, or helping 
somebody else to do so, or said to be about to do so. 


Commonly commented on by women were the following points: 


1. The existing or planned Day Nursery accommodation was too far 
away from home or work. 


2. Existing or potential accommodation was already overbooked (or 
thought to be). 


3. It was no good only providing for under 5’s. 


4. What was one to do with older children in the holidays. And how 
about schools only opening at 9 a.m., and closing at 4, respectively, 
after and before the woman has left or arrived back at home from 
work. Other comments of this sort too. 
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5. Women with only one child tend to feel it particularly valuable, 
especially when husband is serving away. Many women regard 
their babies as “delicate” and don’t want anybody else to look 
after them. 


6. The alleged authoritarian and red tape attitude of officials concerned 
is Sometimes mentioned. 


7. Day Nurseries are not infrequently believed to be dirty, disease- 
spreading, epidemic-breeding. 


8. Often the factory shift system does not coincide with Nursery hours. 


a 


Acceptable Idea 


On the whole, however, the idea of ““Day’’ Nurseries is rather well 
received. It is an idea a good many are ready to accept, even if they 
have not thought about it before. In some places, notably Planetown, 
the Day Nurseries have got a bad name, largely through initial clumsy | 
handling of the first one opened. But women are increasingly appreci- 
ating the need for some sort of work, though many feel that their first 
duty is to the home. Whatever the resistance to Day Nurseries in practice, 
this resistance is markedly less in the South than resistance to the idea 
of letting one’s children be looked after by neighbours. This proposition 
was decisively rejected by City mothers: | 


4°’, were prepared to consider letting their children be looked 
after by neighbours 
80% were not prepared to consider the idea 
16% were undecided or vague 


Five typical comments about neighbours : 


“‘They’d be better at a nursery than with a neighbour.” 
‘““You’d want to be sure the neighbours were all right first.”’ 


“I wouldn’t leave anybody with neighbours. It’s all right at first, but after about 
two weeks the interest wears off.”’ 


‘1 don’t like the idea of leaving them with neighbours, for myself. They might 


neglect them, or not see they were eating properly. They’d see to all that at the 
nurseries.’ 


“They'd be best at a nursery. I mean my daughter went and left her baby with her 
burnt itself” and while she went out of the room the baby got hold of a poker and 
urnt itself.”’ 


It is difficult to doubt that although the demand for Day Nurseries 
may be exaggerated in some quarters, the supply falls far short of the 
theoretical demand whenever the function and organization of Day 
Nurseries has been reasonably explained and understood locally. The 
delay in opening Day Nurseries has derived largely from five sources: 


1. The difficulty of getting material, equipment, accommodation and 
personnel at the present time, especially at this late date. 
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2. The apparent absence of any long-term planning of woman-power 
problems and production needs in human terms, from 1939. 


3. The way in which it has been mainly left to local authorities (already 
overburdened, especially in the big industrial target areas) so that 
the supply of Day Nurseries now very largely depends on the fore- 
sight, politics and economics of the local authority. Those who were 
prejudiced against Day Nurseries before the war—and many were 
—mainly remain so today. Both Ministry of Health and private 
doctors tend sometimes to have strong prejudices, based on fear of 
epidemics in one case, interference with practices in the other. 


4. An under-estimate of the potential demand. It seems to be a well- 
worn dogma in some official circles that ‘“‘the British mother 
wouldn’t let anybody else look after her children”’. This is true of 
some, but if it were true of all it would be a serious reflection on the 
war-winning readiness to sacrifice of British women. 


5. The tendency to find Day Nurseries, once opened, may not be filled 
and to conclude therefore that they are not wanted, whereas this 
is largely because they are not well known, well understcod and 
related to other pressures on women brought to bear simultaneously. 


6. The Ministry of Labour’s policy (so far as we can ascertain) of 
discouraging the idea of factory créches—so successfully used in 
Russia (where there are said to be over 5 million children in factory 
créches), and with so many advantages to the women, especially 
as the fear of daylight precision bombing no longer appreciably 
exists. A new Circular has recently indicated slight official develop- 
ment in this direction.* 


Con jecture 


Answering Dr. Edith Summerskill in the House of Commons on 
January 22, the Minister of Health (responsible for Day Nurseries) 
declared that everybody was working on conjecture on the matter of 
Day Nurseries, since women with children who entered industry volun- 
teered, they were not directed. A firm fighting for its existence, who 
launched a new product to help in the fight, then declared that it was 
unable to satisfy the demand for the much-advertised product because 
it had only been working on conjécture and no one was forced to buy 
it, would be regarded as strange. It would certainly go bankrupt. It is so 
difficult to understand why Ministers are unaware that one can find out 
about people’s minds as well as bodies, about intentions as well as 
actions. If it were impossible to predict, to diagnose in anticipation of 


*The effect of Day Nurseries on child upbringing (especially breast feeding) where women are in war 
industry, and have a baby and return, is—like much in this report—an oblique social effect, one of the 
Sort partly inevitable in winning the war. The present arrangement of National Health Insurance 
already favours women staying on at work until the last possible moment of pregnancy. The desirability 


of bringing women with infants into war industry is a question deserving fuller consideration than it 
seems yet to have received. | 
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the event, there would be no such thing as medicine, no Minister of 
Health. Yet Mr. Brown is stating no more than the facts on the Govern- 
ment side. The Ministry of Health has relied on conjecture, and the 
consequence is that at least thousands of women who have been wanted 
for some time past in war industry, and who have been ready to go into 
it, have been unable to do so, while many of those who have done so 
have been trying to live a double life, their work suffering in conse- 
- quenice. 


The Birmingham Evening Despatch of January 6 remarks: 


In Birmingham today there are many thousands of women who are willing to 


enter the factories, but who are held back by the difficulty of the care of young 
children under school age. 


The Eastbourne Herald of January 24: 


Sixty or more mothers stated their desire for a wartime nursery and have signed a 
petition in support of the scheme. 


The Surrey Comet of January 10 shows a new female organization 
growing up around this point: 


Oakcroft Estate Housewives’ Group has sent a petition, signed by one hundred 
and forty in the district of Tolworth, to the Minister of Labour, pointing out that the 
urgent necessity for a Day-nursery school on this industrial estate has inspired the 
mothers to form a Housewives’ Group to secure this facility. 


In the House of Commons on J anuary 20 Miss Horsbrugh (Secretary 
to the Ministry of Health, one of the two women in the Government, 
both spinsters) stated that in the whole of Manchester there was one 
wartime nursery. There is accommodation for 500 of Birmingham’s 
70,000 children under five (Times, January 3). According to one estimate 
there is a potential place for every sixty-ninth relevant child in the 
country (Daily Mail, January 19). There appear to be some 322 Day 
Nurseries in preparation in England and Wales by the end of February, 
about another 300 due to be opened “shortly”. As many again not 
ready much before the end of the year. The total number of children 
catered for when all these are completed would be about 24,000—a 
small fraction of the maximum available children. 


Circular 2388 


It is easy to say that this is an n inadequate state of affairs, in view of 
war production needs. It is not so easy to improve it, especially at this 
late date. From the start development has been prejudiced by another 
piece of policy altogether, Evacuation. Nursery-schools closed down in 
evacuation areas, went out of operation, or in some cases moved to 
reception areas and became residential nurseries. This had long been 
planned. Ministry of Health Circular 1936 (dated January 9, 1940) 
authorised local authorities to organize nursery centres for evacuated 
young children, and the need for nurseries to help working mothers 
was mentioned in passing. It was not until the Ministry of Health had 
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reached Circular 2388 (May 31, 1941) that the establishment of 
nurseries for industrial purposes was clearly visualized. Circular 2535 
in December 1941 made it a matter of urgency, stressed the need for 


rapid increase. Until June 1941 there was a duality of responsibility 


as between the Ministry of Health and the Board of Education, and 
this produced considerable confusion and buck-passing at the local 
authority level (the whole cost is eventually borne by the State and 
the mothers concerned). The following extract of the summary of an 
interview which an investigator had with a Medical Officer of Health 
indicates this background: 


The M.O.H., though with one nursery open and three others to be opened, has 
no real idea of the numbers to be catered for, and blames variously the Ministry of 
Health, the Ministry of Labour and the C.A.B. for not supplying or withholding the 
figures from him, remarking at the same time that the Ministry of Health expects 
him to supply them with figures. 


This investigator (she has a degree in Child Guidance and personal 
experience in Day Nursery work) spent a month on this side of the 
investigation, during the course of which she saw many Officials. Her 
conclusion is that: 


From nearly every local official interview came the statement or insinuation that 
the Ministry of Health “‘had no policy’’, ““was too slow’’, and so forth. The suit- 
ability of buildings suggested by local authorities and the difficulty of wresting these 
from some other Ministry may partially account for the slowness with which the 
Ministry of Health have been proceeding. (The rate is quicker now—about 100 new 
nurseries Opening each month?) On the other hand again, is the criticism implied by 
the remark of the H——-Deputy Medical Officer of Health, that they took care to get 
exactly the right type of building and had all their plans cut and dried by the time 
the Ministry officials came down. They were then, to the surprise of the Ministry of 
Health officials, able to get the whole thing decided in one morning. In V——, 
Ministry of Health officials have three times been down to look at different buildings, 
the first time last July, the third this January. 

Again, from the point of view of the Ministry of Health, there have been staffing 
difficulties—it has not always been easy to get nurses, and some nurseries have also 
found it difficult to get the 16-18 Probationers—and equipment problems. There 


have been complications with the Ministry of Supply—steel, wood, miniature 


furniture, have all been difficult to obtain. 
Tt is fair to say that one received an entirely favourable impression from the 
Day Nurseries visited. All were well-equipped and well run, with efficient and 
enthusiastic workers, and there can be little doubt thta the training received by the 
children will be valuable and that they will benefit both mentally and physically. 
The Ministry of Health, under the pressure of production and woman- 
power needs, and in the generally heightened atmosphere of industrial 
concern, have now got the day-nursery movement really under way. 
Since last June the number has increased four times over. New experi- 
ments are being tried or planned. Planetown, which has had accommo- 
dation for seventy children of the thousands in this labour shortage 
district, is to have twelve prefabricated nurseries, to take forty children 
each. Places are also to be found for some 500 children in schools. The 
tone of explanatory material about these day-nurseries, in Planetown 
and elsewhere, is illustrated in the following specimen: 


These Nurseries are intended for children aged six months to five years. Infants 
under six months can also be admitted at the discretion of the Medical Officer, Only 
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children of women recruited for work in munitions and other factories essential to 
the war effort will be accepted. Mothers must not bring to the nursery children who 
may be suffering from any infectious disease or who have been in contact with 
another child suffering from such a disease. Should any child develop an infectious 


disease during the day, mothers are asked to give their consent to the child’s removal 
to the Isolation Hospital, Planetown. 


DAY NURSERY f 1s. 6d. a day for first child. 
FEES \ 1s. a day for any other child of the same family. 


Meals will be provided. 


HOURS OF OPENING. 


7.30 a.m.-8 p.m. (Saturday included, but Sunday excluded). 
Mothers should provide the following: 


CHILDREN AGED 1-5 YEARS. Brush, comb, toothbrush, change of shoes. A 


change of knickers will be required and a clean handkerchief. Articles should be 
marked with the name. 


Subsidiary Schemes 


A scheme for Registered Daily Guardians has now been adopted for 
some towns. We hope (without much confidence) that the Ministry 
of Health have presurveyed the attitude of women in these towns 
to such arrangements, in view of the possibly wider implications 
of the mental resistances revealed in our own limited study. The law 
relating to foster parents operates here; for it is apparently impossible 
for anyone to enforce payment unless the child stays a night in the house. 
The local authorities are responsible for the scheme; both parent and 
foster parent register with them, and payment is arranged through the 
authority. This consideration therefore has some weight, and it was 
spontaneously raised by two of the local authorities visited during this 
present survey. Several of the most experienced Child Welfare Workers, 
including officials of various organizations working in this field, con- 
demned this compromise neighbour arrangement, suggesting that in 
effect the Ministry of Health are shifting responsibility back on te the 
individual. It will be interesting to see how the scheme works out. In 


the opinion of a sister in charge of a Maternity and Child Welfare 
clinic in North London: 


“We do not find that the idea of getting your neighbour to look after your children 
works at all well. It’s all very well at first—for about the first week. Somebody will 
say, “Oh, poor little thing, I'll look after her children for her.’ But she soon gets tired 
of it. It’s not really right, either. It’s not to be expected that, if there’s a raid, say, a 
neighbour will care for the children in quite the same way. And the mother will think 
SO, too. Quite a lot of women have tried it and have found it didn’t work.” 


Another new development which we have heard about (but not yet 
seen) is the small day nursery, organized for four or five odd 
children in a spare school or chapel room. The accepted nursery ratio 
of supervision is one adult to every five children, so that such a small 
unit is in many ways a ‘natural’ one. The adult has to have tempera- 
mental (and preferably training) qualifications; those who have been 
most clamorous for Day Nurseries seem to have paid little attention to 
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this point. There is a clamour now for getting mothers into industry. 
This is based on a genuine need. But it is also to some extent based on 
an emotional feeling for quantitative woman-power, a cousin to the 
clamour for getting every young man into uniform. The quantitative 
approach so often obscures the qualitative. One may come across a 
woman with five children who is longing to go into war work, be 
impressed by her enthusiasm, feel that there is something scandalous 
about her patriotic wish being frustrated, say that it’s a disgrace she 
can’t send the children to a nursery-school. In fact, it will take the 
working time of another woman to enable the mother to go to work. 
It may cost more in money, organization and effort. The advocates 
of 100 per cent industrial efficiency at any one moment would be 
best suited by a population consisting solely of childless, single, sexless 
persons between the ages of 18 and 50—perhaps with one or two 
between 60 and 70 to cover themselves. 

It may well be that the large familied woman is an “‘inefficient”’ 
subject for Day-nursery attention. The one-child-woman provides 
optimum opportunity. It is conceivable that some planned approach 
could be made along these lines, first absorbing one-child-women, 
possibly on a wholetime basis, then two- or three-child-women on part- 
time basis, the Day Nursery doing half-shifts as well as the factory and 
so on. At present, any woman can try to get her children into a 
Day Nursery to be free to work, and the woman with several children may 
actually be encouraged by cheaper rates for the ** second and subsequent”’ 
children. One of the attractions of neighbour “‘minding”’ (we should 
have added that the “‘minder’’ system is a traditional feature in some 
parts of the North where married women have long been largely 
engaged in factory work) is its cheapness. A weekly fee of from two to 
three shillings is by no means uncommon; even this is an additional 
drain on the income of a working-class family, more than they would 
spend on the child if it was at home. 

While these difficult and complicated arrangements, about which 
much more could be said and more argued—gather momentum as 
One essential subsidiary in war production, the subject continues to 


be one of special interest among women. Four further women’s 
comments: 


‘“‘T know I'd go to work if there was a Day Nursery. But then I have a little boy 
who goes to schol and they don’t take them till half-past nine and nobody’ll take 
you for work at that time. Lots of them round here say they’d go on part-time work, 


re I tried at the factory I used to work at, but they said I’d been out too long, 
years.” 


‘‘Funny you asked me that about Day Nurseries because I’ve just been looking for 
one. But they tell me there’s a waiting list of more than 200. Baby’s six weeks old, 
and I’ve just finished feeding him. Yes, I’m sure lots more women would do work if 
there was anywhere to go for their children.” 


‘““You’d want to have somewhere to leave the baby. I don’t think I'd leave him now. 
He hasn’t been well lately—had whooping cough and his tonsils out.” 


“I think J ought to look after my husband, and I’ve got one boy at school.” 
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XXVIII. Hours 


Almost every material problem is essentially a question of the proper utilization 
of energy; and practically every payment we make is directly or indirectly a pay- 
ment for energy. Matter itself is indestructible, and though not unlimited in quantity, 
more than ample for our needs. Man’s ability to gratify his desires on the material 
plane is limited only by the energy which he can control. (Prof. J. A. Crowther in 
Nature, January 24). 

I have not verified any of the reports given me, but from their accounts it appears 
that the whole industrial machine creaks. Workpeople complain that their work is 
retarded because of the lack of continuity in supplies of war materials. As a result 
skilled workers are made to fill up time making lighters. Others are shifted from 
bench to bench, and work is shared. Should the raw materials still fail to arrive, 
workers are told to “‘make the work go slow’’. 

Nowadays 60-70 hours is a normal working week. Men complain that the amount 
of work done does not compare favourably with the sum total hours for which they 
are paid. There is very little factory supervision. At one factory during the night- 
shift, the men awaiting further instructions while away the time playing darts. An 
even more scandalous state of affairs exist at this factory, where the girls receive high 
wages plus war bonus, and where there is complete lack of organization. Two 
machines (vital to increase the war output) arrived at the factory several months 
ago, and still lie packed in their crates. : 

Existing regulations demand that workers “stay put”’ in their factory—change of 
factory. is not allowed, except by special authority. Those who arrive at the factory 
full of enthusiasm and desire to play their part in the war effort, find to their chagrin 
that such enthusiasm wanes owing to the laxity in conditions inside the factory, 

(Voluntary informant from City, February 17; part of a long report.) 


Numerous are the indications that work enthusiasm has suffered a 
setback in recent months, that the available impulse to production has 
been damped by the feeling of frustration (fully described in the first 
part of this report) and by the feeling that we do not seem to be getting 
anywhere with all our effort. 

People are ready and anxious to use their energy to the utmost effect, 
angered by anything which seems superficially to reduce that effect, 
puzzled and dispirited by anything which suggests that the result of the 
effect is ineffective. To some extent, these feelings are facilitated by 
ignorance of relevant facts about production. Ignorance about the 
reasons for supply delays, changes in design, apparent inconsistencies 


in official appeal, apparent inequalities of personal sacrifice. There is. 


outstanding ignorance on the relation between work effort and work 
achieved. In peacetime few people thought anything of idling, losing 
time, or being laid off, except in so far as their personal economics were 
effected. Now, when all minds are focussed on the effort for Victory 
and the urge to finish the war, any hold-up, delay, or deficiency is 
noticed and criticized. The desire to get on with the job leads direct to a 
feeling that continuous effort will do the job. Those with-personal 
experience of sustained industrial work recognize in their bodies, if not 
in their minds, that there are certain distinct limits to effective work 
effort. In the course of years each worker establishes his own rhythms 
and relationships to work. But those who have not themselves worked 
a capstan lathe or in assembly line—a category which includes most of 
those responsible for the major decisions of national policy—readily 
assume that if there is more work to be done the best thing to do is'to 
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get all the workers to work more, and all the rest to work some. This is 
what happened at and after Dunkirk. Enormous hours were demanded 
of the workers; they responded ; so did Nature. 


Increased Hours 


It has been proved over and over again that the extension of the usual 
hours of work does not for any length of time give a proportional 
increase of output. On the contrary, it causes the rate of output to 
decline with increasing rapidity. The consequence of long hours remains 
for some time after the re-introduction of shorter hours. Hundreds’ of 
experiments on this point have been described in the work of Sargant 
Florence (“Economics of Fatigue and Unrest”, 1924), Wyatt & 
Langdon (‘‘Fatigue and Boredom in Repetitive Work,” 1937), the 
Industrial Health Research Board’s Emergency Report of 1940*, and 
in numerous American publications. Yet during the greater part of 
1940, these lessons, mainly learned in the last war and statistically 
proven, were ignored. In many factories they are ignored now. One of 
the most important factories which we studied was still working a 
seven-day week, eleven hours a day, giving the workers one Sunday a 
month off. The management were profoundly puzzled by the unsatis- 
factory state in production, which was falling (see the hours of high 
earners in the next Section). 

One can see many signs of this feeling for everybody working all the 
time in Britain today. The demand generally comes from those not 
doing physical work and with no experience of doing it. One national 
newspaper continually harps on the theme. Letters appear in the 
“class” papers, telling stories of people seen loitering about, shocking 
crowds at sports meetings, young women singing arm-in-arm along the 
street. This psychological reaction is often in contradiction to the 
logical necessities, but well-based on natural-enough reactions to 


Teality. 


In a letter to The Times (February 18) Sir Archibald Hurd expresses 
this point of view in the usual formula: 


So let us support the Prime Minister and his colleagues in his hour of trial and, 
in accordance with the old slogan, refrain from diverting the attention of the pilot 
and the officers on the bridge and in the engine room from tasks which do not brook 
delay and require concentrated thought and action. If there are to be inquests, let 


them come after victory has been won, as it will be won if we close our ranks and 
work, work, work instead of talk, talk, talk. 


In the areas of leadership today one apparently dominant idea is that 


by merely going on with everything, everything will get better and in 
the end come right. Work, work, work. Quantity, quantity, quantity. 


*This lucid summary of factual evidence on the detrimental effect of long hours has sold, in two 
years, 5,000 copies, of which many have been in more or less “‘free distribution” form. The Board’s 
only other report since the war has so far sold a few hundred. These are basic documents, of direct 
practical importance to everyone, Management, Unionist, Welfare Officer, and even Foreman. They 


are, however, rather formally presented. The price 6d. (An average Penguin at 6d. sells around 100,000 
copies.) 
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On, on, on. The process being repeated, repeated, repeated. All 
together: push, push, push. “Only our own follies can deprive us of 
victory”, as the Prime Minister put it, February 18. The idea is that we 
go on roughly as we are going on, only more so. So long as we don’t make 
a mistake, victory is inevitable. No doubt this is not the idea in the minds 
of our national leaders. Certainly it is the effect which their ideas, on 
the path to victory, as expressed publicly and publicized, has had on 


the public mind. Mr. G. M. Young has summed up the matter in an 


article (‘The Prime Minister’s Role’’, Sunday Times, February 15): 


War is work. We entered this war with the largest body of knowledge which any 
country possessed relating to industrial health and welfare. Quite lately, after two 
years of unremitting and often exhausting effort, we announce the discovery that 
excessive hours are inimical to production. How was that allowed to happen? How 
many tanks, how many guns, how many aeroplanes have been thereby lost to us? 
And who can estimate the corrosion, the secret sapping of will that may set in 
when, without any immediate or visible object to inspire them, without any furious 
resolution to sweep little grievances aside and brush little blunders away, men 
and women feel that in what they understand the intelligence of the Government 


does not match the purpose of the people. 


A study of output in munitions factories during the last war showed 
that a twelve-hour day produced no more output than a ten-hour. The 
following is a classic example, from the Health of Munitions Worker’s 


Committee report of that time: 


Reduction from 58.2 to 51.2 in the actual weekly working hours of a group of 
fifty-six men, engaged in the heavy labour of sizing fuse bodies, increased the ‘total 
output by 22%, as shown in the accompanying table. 


Average Weekly Hours Average Output 
Hours fixed Actual 
by Hours Hourly Total 
Management Worked Output Output 
First period ‘i — 66.7 58.2 100 100 
Second period - i 62.8 50.5 122 106 
Third period vee 56.5 31.2 139 122 


Put in words, this table shows that: 


(1) When the men actually worked 58.2 hours (nominally 66.7), the relative hourly 
output was taken as 100 and the gross production as 100. 


(2) When they worked 50.5 hours (nominally 62.8) the relative hourly output was 
122 and gross production 106. 


(3) When they worked 51.2 hours (nominally 56.5) the relative hourly output was 
139 and the gross production 122—higher than when working seven hours longer. 


Big increases in hours can increase output for a short time, with 
damaging subsequent effect. The Select Committee on National 
Expenditure (2lst Report) estimate that this effect began to be 
apparent within a few weeks, noticeable within two months, after 
Dunkirk. It does not seem to have been appreciated that the increased 
output after Dunkirk may have been caused as much more by the energy 
with which workers worked during normal hours, as by the mere 
accretion of hours or extra hours. Additional effort by time-rate workers 
especially, decline in absenteeism, and particularly decline in late-coming 
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and early-stopping, plus the general feeling of urgency in every minute 
of those days, might quite possibly have contributed most of the extra 
margin of output. Be that as it may, it was not until July that the 
Ministry of Labour recommended a reduction of hours to sixty a week 
wherever possible. Long after that the Supply Departments continued 
to urge firms to work longer hours, and though this has now been 
nominally remedied, several firms encountered in the present investiga- 
tion claim that they are still subject to such pressure. In the case already 
noted above, this was applied by a Senior Officer in the Services 
interested in the factory’s special product, distinguished in his duties, 
but ignorant of production ; this man regards the possibility that hours 
of work and output are related in anything other than a direct ratio as a 
ridiculous bit of theorising. 

A reflection of official awareness was given in General Emergency 
Order of December 23, 1941, for the Potteries, which under public 
pressure was withdrawn in April; this compelled children under 16 to 
work 53 hours instead of 47. Many cases of boys working long hours 
were found during this enquiry—the law is being widely ignored.* 

In the meeting of Production Engineers which has previously been 
referred to, it was generally agreed that industry was still working too 
long hours (early 1942), and “‘wrecking its skilled labour force from 
overwork”’. The most skilled workman is the one generally asked to 


work longest. According to this representative group of Midland 
Production Technicians: 


Output per man hour was therefore lower than it could be and was deteriorating. 


_ An instance was given of increased output from female labour when the shifts were 


cut from 104 to 74 hours working time. Generally little could be done by individuals 
to reduce hours. Reduced hours meant reduced incomes. There was Income Tax to 
be paid on last year’s big earnings. 


From studies in a number of munition factories, the Industrial 
Health Research Board has concluded that time lost from work is 
“usually low when the hours of work are less than 60 per week, but 
increased as the hours increase up to 75”’ (“Hours of Work, Lost time 
and Labour Wastage,” 1942). It is generally agreed that long hours 
impair the efficiency of machines through greater wear and tear, lack 


of time for adequate repair, aggravated now by the shortage of skilled 
maintenance staff. 


Actual Hours People are _ 


In the present enquiry we ascertained the number of hours each 
person studied was working in the previous week. It is difficult to get 
precise information on this point; many people said that their hours 
varied widely, even from day to day. And the variations in systems of 
week-end working are numerous and complicated. For simplicity, and 


_ *Much material on juvenile problems was collected, but in the interest of space and simplicity it was 


eventually decided to limit this report to adults. We hope to extend the very interesting juvenile study 
and to produce from it, presently, a special report. 
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even at the risk of sacrificing some accuracy, we have therefore expressed 
the broad result in terms of hours worked on an average full working 
day in the previous week. The following are aggregate results for all 
areas—roughly one person in ten did not give any precise information, 


or had an erratic job like driving a lorry, which made such information 
difficult to assess in terms of hours: 


Percentage working these hours of: 


Number of hours worked Men Women — 
ie a 
Up to 7 hours Ms 5 8 
7-8 hours _.... - 23 ¢ 45 38 + 70 
8-9 _ ,, . pe ce 24 
9-10 ,, vs e 14 12 
Over 10 hours 3 és ot " | 3 


Thus, roughly, three-tenths or rather more of the men were workin g 
hours which would appear, from research, to be ‘‘excessive”’; but con- 
siderably less women. A number of these women were working above 
the statutory hours allowed, usually in small production units or in 
non-manual jobs. There was a difference between those engaged 1 in war 
industry and those engaged in other forms of work: 


Percentage working this number — 


of hours in: 


Number of hours worked War Other forms 
Industry of work 

% % 
Up to7 hours .. a ' 3 11 
7-8 hours ee ae 29 30 
8-9 _ ,, a up 21 19 
9-10 ,, ae i 16 9 
Over 10 hours a i 26 17 


The relatively small degree of class difference confirms the general 
claim among clerical and administrative workers that they are often 


working as long as the manual worker, without overtime or special 


consideration. The skilled worker is most often working longest hours 
however. 


Percentage of this class working 


Class more than ten hours a week-day 
. Yo 
Office workers = i 20 
Skilled artisans ne ae 24 
Other manual workers ae 2a 


These are the hours being worked by these people. How do they feel 
about these hours? All of them were asked if they thought their hours 
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were too long, about right, or not long enough, with the following 
result : | ek 
Percentage expressing this opinion of those who are: 


Otherwise 

Industrial Engaged 

Opinion on hours Men Women Workers Workers 
Yo Yo Yo Yo 

SoG feee is 2 20 2 2 

Not enough a 10 2 4 10 
About right a 61 74 69 64 
Uncertain ate 6 4 4 6 


About a fifth of all groups complain that the hours are too long. The 
distribution of this opinion is strikingly equal, both in the above table 
and among different areas, classes and ages. But women very seldom 
feel that they should work longer hours, whereas one man in ten feels 
this. This feeling is, however, centred mainly in the non-industrial jobs. 
There is very little feeling among war workers that they should work 
longer hours than they do, and plenty of feeling that they should work 
shorter hours. This is well in line with the suggestion that the average 
experienced worker has a personal adjustment to work hours and 
appreciates that merely staying at work longer does not produce that 
much bigger result. It also confirms that there are still factories working 
longer hours than are suitable, though in peacetime one would also 
probably meet some who thought they were overworked. 


Hours and Health 


Further light is thrown on this important point by comparing the 
hours people work with the feeling of health. If we compare the 
number of hours worked among Cand D class workers (avoiding clerical 
and relatively non-physical workers for the present purpose) with the 
opinion people have about their own health as compared with before 
the war we get: 

Percentage holding this opinion 

among those who work: 


Opinion about present health Up to nine Over nine 
as compared with pre-war hours inclusive hours 
/o /o 
. Feel better> .. me = a. 2 
Feel worse .. vi rm 17 38 
Feel the same neh a 42 38 
Uncertain or vague .. “ 14 4 


Those working over nine hours definitely tend to feel in themselves a 
decrease in health (as compared with pre-war) more often than those 
working more or less “‘normal’’ peacetime hours (see Section XXXYV). 
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The difference is even more clearly shown if expressed in the reverse 


ways Percentage considering their health thus 

ee as compared with pre-war: 
No. of hours worked Better Worse Same 
Yo Yo Yo 
Up to nine hours... 63 35 55 
Over nine hours ___.... te pe be 
Vague i oa 4 10 10 
Comments 


The commonest comment on hours of work was that they were all 
right for wartime, but would be too long in peacetime. There is a general 
acceptance of longer hours in wartime, within limits. Women are rather 
more voluble on the subject than men, and they regard hours as a more 
important element in working conditions than the men do. This comes 
out in another way, when asked what improvements they would like to 
see in their own particular job (cf. Section XIX). 14% of women 
spontaneously mentioned changes or reductions in hours, only 3% of 
men mention hours at all. This is related, of course, to the feminine 
problems of home, shopping, children, and physical endurance, discussed 
at various points above and below. 


Some criticisms of long hours: 


“*T really think I work too long for my health sometimes.” (M40B, research chemist, 
hours vary, £10-£15.) 


‘*The hours are generally far too long for the best results.”’ (F30B, shop assistant, 
out of work.) 


““There’s too many days too long. We ought to have at least 2 days respite each 
week” (F25C, factory, 9-10 hours, £3-£4.) 


““When you’ve been running as we have, 104 hours a day since the war started, it 
seems to be a bit long.’ (F30C, capstan operator, 104 hours, £2 5s.) 


‘‘They are rather long, as I’ve a home to look after as well.”’ (F40C, insurance 
collector, 6-8 hours.) 


Comment on hours being too short: 


Pe like to do more, but the light won’t permit.”’ (M35D, plasterer, 8 hours, 


“Well, I'd like to see them longer, but that’s governed by the blackout; when that 
lengthens md shall work longer.”’ (MSOB, foreman in upholstery department, 9 hours, 
a year. 


“‘ At the present rate of pay there’s not enough hours—it’s impossible to live on it. 
AS wages are now, with income tax, it amounts to £3 2s. to live on, and I don’t think 


that’s a good wage for a married man.” (M35C, timekeeper on demolition work, 
8 hours, £3 18s.) 


“A bit longer. A man could work ten or eleven hours a day without straining.”’ 
(M4SC, carpenter, 44 hours per week, £5.) 


“There are too many hours with nothing to do. Overtime and Sundays is the only 
time there’s any work to do.” (M25B, civil servant, 74 hours, £8.) 
Comment on hours being about right: 


“nn right for a firm engaged on war production.”’ (M35C foreman, 10-12 hours, 
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“Too long for health, but not for war production.’’ (M40C, blast furnace, £4 10s.) 


“Well, they suit the present time.’’ (M35C, electrical welder, hours up to 94 per 
week, up to £17.) 


‘“‘Twelve hours are not excessive for wartime.’ (M30C, riveter, 12 hours, £4 10s.) 


“Well, for such heavy work may be a little too long, but not considering it’s for the 
war effort; in peacetime you naturally wouldn’t expect such long hours.”’ (F25D, 
canteen worker, 104 hours, £2 18s.) 


“I am a Trade Unionist, and I want an 8-hour day, but owing to the war I realize 
we can’t, so my 10 hours are about right.’’ (M30C, bricklayer, 10 hours.) 


“Not too long. That’s the attraction.’’ (F50C, waitress, 7 hours.) 


“They're better hours than you’d get in most jobs because it gives you the after- 
noons free. You have to get up early, though.” (F25C, bakery. 7 hours, £2.) 


“They’re all right. I’m lucky though, mother gets the shopping.”’ (F30C, factory, 
8 hours, £3.) 


Here is a conscientious girl, aged 30, formerly a domestic servant, 


who volunteered for munitions and now works in a Government filling 
factory : 


‘I’m fed up with my job. I’m a fast worker, but a lot of girls take liberties. I’ve got 
a couple of days off, that’s how I’m here. I get two days a month. It’s shocking what 
the girls do, coming late and going off to the pictures in the afternoons. 


‘I get paid on a flat rate like the rest, and I have to make up for what the others 
don’t do, because somebody’s got to do it. I never miss any time, though we work a 
twelve-hour stretch with an hour off for lunch. It isn’t that the work is any different 
from what we were told at the training centre, but it’s not as interesting as I thought. 
I shall be glad to go back to my old job when the war is over.”’ 


While a young man, an apprentice in an aircraft components factory, 
formerly turning out motor car bodies, says: 


**T like my work pretty well. I’m working in a factory near here that used to turn 
motorcar bodies, hearses, carriages and that sort of thing for the luxury trade. Our 
firm had the contract for the motors used at the Coronation. Now we are on parts 
for aircraft sub-contracting. I started there as an apprentice when I was 14. I went 
to High School but I got reported for being inattentive. ‘This boy doesn’t try hard 
enough’ sort of thing. But since I’ve been at the factory I’ve been doing something 
with my hands and I’m quite happy. The money wasn’t too good to begin with, 
but they’ve taught me the trade thoroughly. Now I get a war bonus and a production 
bonus monthly in addition to my wage. Some weeks I bring home £6, but it works 
out at about £3 per week on the average, which isn’t bad considering. I have to pay 
income tax on it though. It seems a bit queer when you’ve earned a shilling to have 
it taken away. I have to work eleven hours a day now. It used to be 12 a day for nine 
months last year but they found it was too long. We’ve got a canteen at work but they 
don’t provide hot meals. I should like to be on the assembly end of production after 
the war. I like to see things take shape and try them out. I don’t suppose I'll have 
any difficulty in stopping on in the trade after the war.” 


. It can be said with safety that the large group of workers accept their 
present hours of work, assuming the necessity for somewhat longer 
hours in wartime. But that a considerablesection feel they are working 
too long hours, and a good many feel the consequences. It is accentuated 
by the longer periods and greater frictions often experienced in travel 
nowaddys, which may add appreciably to time spent away from home 
(Section XXXIX). 

_ The peacetime studies of Wyatt & Langdon show hours of work 
ranked next to last among things to which factory workers attached 
importance ; the workers were generally satisfied with the existing hours 
and had no particular desire to see them changed. This peacetime 
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attitude to hours persists under war pressures. Workers have mostly 
become adjusted by a long, slow process, to spending a certain pro- 
portion of their day working, the rest of it travelling, spending, eating, 
sleeping, talking and relaxing.* = 
- One other point. It is not generally recognized how much, since the 
last war, work processes have been speeded up. In some sections of 
industry the effect has been drastic. (This is one of the reasons why we 
criticized the Industrial Health Research Board for its implicit 
suggestion that most of the lessons of work hours can be learned from 
subjects already studied). The increase in product per man due to the 
increased use of machinery has been one of the big changes since the 
last war. In Britain the horse-power capacity of manufacturers in- 
creased from 2:02 in 1924 to 2-44 in 1930 (see P. Sargant Florence, 
International Labour Review, March 1941). : 
Sargant Florence has also shown, in an experiment, that 17 girls on 
day shift increased their output by 24%, and 17 girls on night shift by 
40% in the first week they were changed over from time to piece rates. 
The proportion of workers on piece rates has tended to increase fairly 
steadily over the past 20 years, though accurate figures do not seem to 
be available since the studies made by the Balfour Committee on 


*There is one point which occurs to us as possibly qualifying the accepted intelligent principle of 
work-hours. The experiments to which we have referred, and our own new observations, have been 
conducted in a system of industry which is “‘democratic”. That is to say, it is individualistic, allows 
wide margins for personal expression and preference, in principle wherever possible gives priority to 
private rights over communal rights. The key to this type of society is in the relation between employer 
and state and employee. On this relationship depends the income of both partiés and the material 
standards of the community. The whole life of the employee is conditioned by a long process of conflict 
and compromise between the payers and the paid at many different levels, through State and bank, 
factory and Union, shop and insurance, charity and compensation. Those who have grown up in this 
accepted atmosphere of a civilization have their whole work tempo and idea of effort automatically 
affected thereby. The largest part of the population is working for somebody else, someone with more 
money, and with interests which differ—the difference is symbolized, from the paid point of view, in 
the sack. The work you do is deeply, traditionally affected by your attitude to the potential sacker, 
‘No ordinary worker can ever forget (though he may never remember) how the actual work he does is 
intended ultimately to benefit someone other than himself, someone who is not doing the actual work 
of the body. Ingrained in every worker is the idea that somebody else benefits more than he does from 
anything he does. This feeling is partly based on appreciation of the facts, partly on an over-simplifica- 
tion of them. No one who spends even a few days working in a factory can fail to see the feeling coming 
out all round. So long as the worker is working for somebody else, these restrictions, inhibitions, 
experiences, mythologies of relationship, cannot fail to continue to operate, though they may be 
temporarily obscured. In particular, the ordinary worker knows that his present standards of wages 
and hours have been achieved in a long process of effort and argument. A minority of workers 
consciously elevate this to a theology. This finds expression in the detailed anxiety about the re- 
instatement of precise pre-war privileges after the war (see Section XVIII). Now it is possible—and this 
is the point of our minor digression from immediate fact—that if this existing relationship, which 
persists unaltered in the war, was drastically modified, the relationship between hours and output might 
be modified too. So long as the worker feels that his work brings more advantage to somebody else than 
him, in the traditional pattern, he or she may conform to the conditional pattern. Where this pattern 
of work, pay, profit is apparently or actually abolished, it is possible that a new incentive unrelated to 
time may be liberated. At present in Britain people think in terms primarily of themselves, the wage- 
earners, inside work units, the factories. They may be deeply concerned about national production. 
but they can hardly escape from an awareness that they are working in and for a firm, which is not the 
same thing as the State. All the characteristics of their work, the conditions, the conflicts, the variables, 
the responsibilities and disciplines, are imposed by the firm, which appears on the surface, to the 
worker, just the same sort of thing as it was three years ago. Where workers are able to feel that all 
persons in all firms of all grades are all working equally for all, as may be the feeling in Germany or 
Russia, each in a different way, it is quite possible that many of the time factors in work operations, 
which are so linked to traditional conceptions of work, may be so modified as to produce quite a 
different work effort picture. This is pure hypothesis, but we feel that the point should be made, because 
whereas past industrial research findings have been ignored, it is possible that in the future they might 
be taken as total gospel in all situations. It is necessary to recognize that existing research material refers 
to the existing industrial context. This context in wartime is merely an accentuated continuation of 
peacetime, so that at present there is no need to worry about the application to research results. But 
_ Should there ever be any new arrangement of the whole sysetm of industry, a new arrangement of the 

effort of the worker might follow, in so far as this effort is based largely on attitude, incentive and 
tradition (see Sections XXIX and XLII). ay. : | : 
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Industry and Trade (see especially the volume “‘Survey of Industrial 
Relations’’, Stationery Office 1926, which contains much information 
about hours and wages, though little, despite the title, on other aspects 
of labour relations). A great many workers are still employed on time 
rates ; a recent estimate suggests that in the engineering trades, 40% of 
the total employed were on a time basis in July 1941 (Labour Monthly, 
January 1942). A development—accelerated by the war—is towards 
what may be termed the “‘bonus compromise”. Normal Trade Union 
rate agreements are used as the basis on to which extras and additions 
are put by individual factory arrangement. These become cumulatively 
complicated. Wide differences in rates were found in the present enquiry 
as between different factories in different areas doing the same things. 


XXIX. Earnings 

The almost universal assumption in industry is that nearly everything 
done in it is done for money. After four months’ study, and having 
entered the field without any pre-existing theories or special knowledge, 

we feel that this assumption has been coloured by the profit motive 
which conditions the setting up of industries and the functioning of 
factories, and that from the Managing Director level the top feeling has 
tended to be projected downwards somewhat indiscriminately. While 
the importance of the wage incentive is unmistakeable, it is not so 
exclusively important, or even necessarily so much of predominant 
importance as is commonly believed among industrialists—though this 
belief is just beginning to be affected by new ideas. Some of 
these new ideas are arising because the economic incentive to spend is 
being so seriously inhibited by war restrictions that almost experimental 
conditions of worker incentive are being produced, in which it is possible 
to see the conduct of workers under conditions which did not previously 
exist. The special importance of this decline in spending incentive will 
be discussed later (Section XLIII); it is one of the factors which 
encourage us in trying to underline the social and psychological sides 
of working rather than the economic, to which so much attention has 
previously been devoted by others. The more the speriding incentive 
is cut down, the more do the other work incentives become important— 
Saving, satisfaction, sacrifice, patriotism, pleasure, etc. However im- 
portant the spending incentive may remain, the partial frustration of 
this satisfaction is a pre-essential to war economy, war production and 
war winning. 

A rough cross-check on money importance, not obtained specifically 
for the present enquiry, but suitable for mention here, comes from 
Mass-Observation’s nation-wide panel of voluntary informants. At the 
end of each year since the war began, we have asked our voluntary ob- 
servers what in their opinion are the six main wartime inconveniences. 
The following table shows the change in the aggregate ranking of the 
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various items. Blackout remains the biggest inconvenience all through, 
with transport averaging second, prices and money falling steadily. 
Supply shortages, not noted by the end of 1939, are less felt in 1941 than 
1940, though the technical difficulties of shopping only appear for the 
first time as an appreciable inconvenience in 1941 (see Section XXXII): 


Order of importance in: 
1939 1940 194] 


Blackout I ] I 
Transport 2 3 3 
Prices, money 3 4 8 
Fuel, petrol .. 4 — == 
Food 1 i 5 2 2 
Evacuation, billets .. 6 13 li= 
Lack of news i " 7 I] 14 
Lack of amusements i 8 7 6 
Lack of public services 9 9 IS 
Political 10 16 16 
Jobs .. 11 10 = 
A.R.P. 12 — — 
Closing times 13 15 11= 
New items in 1940 and 1941: 
Air raids . 4 ne 5 13 
‘Supply, shortages i _ 4 6 4 
Separation from friends ¥ 8 > 
Radio reception... ‘s 12 — 
Shopping (queues, crowds, etc.) ‘i — 7 


Probably a similar study in the first months of 1942 would show a new 
category, income tax, beginning to come up. 


Increases and Decreases 


The best available information indicates that in real terms, the com- 
bined total of profits, salaries, interest and rent fell by 6-9% between 
1938 and 1940, while, over the same period, real wages fell by 1-3/%. 
The period in employment of wage-earners in man-hours increased 
by 7%, and in ordinary times this would have probably caused an 
increase in real income by about 7%. Therefore, wage earners paid in 
1940 7-9% for the war, non-wage earners 12-15%. As the economists 
making these calculations sum it up (Bulletin of the Institute of Statistics, 
Oxford, January 10, 1942), ‘‘if the enormous difference in average 
income of the two classes compared is taken into consideration, a 
financial war burden on workers appears to be relatively high.” There 
has been a tendency in many industries for the earnings of youths and 
boys to increase more rapidly than those of men, and often for the 
earnings of women to increase less rapidly than those of men. These 
increases in earnings are largely based on increased overtime, and are 
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more than offset by the increase in the cost of living. Professor A. L. 
Bowley, in the same Bulletin, calculates the percentage increase of 
earnings between October 1938 and July 1941 in some main industrial 
groups, including the following : 


All 
Men Women employed 

| /o /o Zo 
Metal, engineering, shipbuilding .. 50 44 49 

Building and contracting .. . F — 484 
Cement, etc. .. e oi ic 51 37 
Chemicals... - Pe 1: 374 36 
Leather is Cee bea 34 15 30 

Food, drink, tobacco 34 22 284 
Woodworking 3] 27 31 
Paper and printing -. oe 16 16 
General average of all groups studied 37 27 34 


The Ministry of Labour census of earnings in July 1941 included all 
wage earners, but excluded salaried personnel, in 56,600 establishments. 
The average weekly earnings in this sample were: adult men, 99s. 3d. ; 
youths and boys, 40s. 7d.; adult women, 44s. 4d.; girls, 25s. 2d.. 
Thus men earned more than twice as much as adult women, who hardly 
earned more than boys. 

Increases in earnings are largely based on an increase in hours, which 
have been described in the previous section, and are referred to again 
in the next. The movement in basic wage rates has been much less. 
Among the adults studied in the present enquiry, 91/4 were receiving 
less than £6 a week, 637, less than £4. Among those engaged in war 
industry, as compared with those not engaged in war industry: 


12% of those in war industry were getting more than £6 a week 


5% Of those not engaged in war industry were getting more than 
£6-a week 


Those in war industry tend to have higher earnings, but many in 
“*non-essential” jobs are earning as muee or more than those 1 Mm war 
production. 

On the other hand 12% in both groups were getting £2 a week or less, 
most of these being women. Most people think that the present workers’ 
wage levels are more or less all right, though among the minority rather 
more think the wages should be higher than think they should be lower, 
and those thinking they should be /ower are especially among the better- 
off and salaried e@lasses (details have been given in Section V, sub- 
section (ii) ), and those most critical of war production. 

The large majority found that they had to spend more than before the 
war, and only two-tenths thought ~ were spendin g less* 


*We have made a-full st meer 4 f spending and saving of wage/earners in three of our study areas. It is 
a subject which lies outside of this report. e shall be glad to supply further information te 
‘those interested in this side of it, if they communicate with us at 82, Ladbroke Road, W.11. 
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High Earnings 


- From most of the firms studied in the present enquiry we obtained 
earning information. Here is a typical letter from the Managing Director 
of a Tanktown factory employing 2,000: 


In reply to your letter of January 25th, I enclose details of wages, deductions, etc., 
of 20 of our workpeople who obtained the highest remunerations during the week 
ending January 18th. 

You will see that in all cases very long hours were worked, and it is probable, 
therefore, that such hours would not be a regular feature, and that men earning, say, 
£12 during this week might well only earn £8 or £9 the next week. You will also see 
the extraordinarily long hours in the case of No. 6, but he is a spotter and his hours — 
of spotting are paid at his average earning rate. His productive hours that week would 
probably be 474. 

You will also note in the last column the letter N/S against certain men. These men 
were on night-shift this week, for which they get an extra one-fifth on their rates, 
tending further to increase the total remuneration. D /S =day-shift. 

You may also be interested to note the income-tax deductions, and despite these 
the good average savings contributions. All this is in addition to the three standard 
deductions of health and unemployment insurance of 1s. and 10d. respectively, 
and the hospital and comforts fund of 4d. in most cases 


The figures appended to this letter are: 
TABLE OF HIGHEST EARNINGS, WEEK ENDED 17 JAN. 


Nett Wages 
after de- 
ductions 

Gross _ (including 

_ Department Hours worked wages Income tax) 
Normal O/T Total £ s.d. £ ss. d. 

Shell Shop a Side at OW 8 Se US: hm GS 
woe i BE OER Os FD oe TB oy 
ere oe 417 +232 703, 91610. 819 9 ,, 
are — MP Pee. Ole: 10 12 3: 9 Oo 2 gg 
9» .» WOe+lot C2. 9 7 8 8 8 8. 
eo -» 463+484 954 12 0 5 1012 3 Spotter 
999 .. 47 +134 917 5 8 1410 N/S 
“ia seg, Mime, 26 1) 2-1. iL € .,, 

» 9 .. 4644214 68 10 40 9 8 1D/S 
Enamel .. 463+14 7? > 8 8 SAS 
Shell Shop .. 43 +194 ii $2.0: 3 2e 

9 .» 424+ 93 524 91510 811 4NS 

9 9 »» 47 +214 684 1110 4 1015 2 DS 

wor . @dgt+24e -10.-.9.14.5. 717.3 Nf 

99 99° a Sree fe. we ee TL By 
Tool Room ..._ 47 +183 653 913 5. 6.13 5 D/S 
Millwrights .. 47 +304 774 1014 4 9 7 ON/JS 

. .. 44 +223 692 911 3 813 WDS 
Large App. .. 463+ 4 503 10 8 5 1717 7 Highly paid 
pre-war 
9 oe ee 
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It will be seen that the highest earner does 95} hours and all but three 
are doing over 60 hours a week. All are men, of course. Note also that 
half these men-lost from } to 4 hours: of their “normal hours” owing 


to late coming and loss of time, inseparable from long total hours 
(Sections XXVIII and XXXIV). 


The: Managing Director of a firm employing more than 10,000 
on munitions work writes to us as follows: 


Your point about industrial workers earning inflated money is one that has had a 
a good deal of airing lately, but it does not apply in this district. 

I think the place where it has applied has been largely in aircraft and similar 
activities, where some of the rate fixing and time setting has been very slovenly, and 
of which we sometimes hear stories of tremendous pay packets.: 

I have looked up a few of our higher earning people of the last week or two, but I 
am afraid the figures are quite confusing since it invariably happens to be one of two 
people who have been on urgent jobs, like a boiler repair, or something of that kind, 
and have had to work all through a week-end, or something of that sort. 

. There is no uniformly inflated money being paid in this company, and this is best 
illustrated by the fact that our highest rate of pay here is 2s. 6d. per hour, and that 
only a very few men get that. The general level of the good-class skilled man being 
in the-region of 2s. 4d. per hour. On that he gets no bonus and, therefore, if he earns 

a high wage in any week it is only through some special action demanding that 
_ he has to work some abnormally long hours. 

Generally this level of skilled men, on a 464 hour week, would be earning round 
about £6 to £7 per week, probably close to the latter figure. 

The same thing holds true of our productive or group piece-work workers; they 
would be earning a wage of around Is. 8d. to Is. 11d. per hour, with a bonus which 
works out at something like 20% to 25% in a decent week, and the only way in which 
they get really high wage-packets would be where they are on night-shift and fairly 
long overtime. 

Keeping a lot of our machinery going as we do Saturday afternoons and Sundays, 

quite a number of men work throughout the Sunday, for instance, at double time, 
and this would put their wages also up around the £7 per week mark. 
_ So you can see from these figures that it is not possible in a properly organized 
company for men to earn tremendously inflated wage-packets, and that this arises, 
as I think you will also find, in districts and companies where there is competition 
in bonus or piece-work rates, mainly to get or keep men which they require. 


From a London factory employed on producing raw materials fora 
war product we get the following particulars of the 15 highest paid 
workers in the factory (employing about 1,000): 


GROSS EARNINGS, WEEK ENDED 22 JANUARY 1942 


2 | Gross = Normal Overtime 
Department Wages Basic extra Overtime worked 
Peer ae Se Se ee Ae See S 8 
Distribution 518 2 319 4 1 18 10 Sat. afternoon & Sun. 
Chemical .. 613 6 318 9 214 9 ,, ,, &Sun.& nights 
wie EA &  @ OG 2 oe 1. pg eee 
on .. 6 6 4 4 8 FT 117 Y Sunday & nights 
de $11 9 2h & 1.6 Sat. afternoon & Sun. 
a oe es ae eee ae ee ‘ _ 
‘ «eae © 2 8. 2:6 3 is = 
steed OSI F 7 OE 4 ye OO 
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Gross Normal Overtime Pee 
Department Wages Basic extra Overtime worked 
| os 4,8 8 oe SG, 


Mechanical 516 6 317 6 1 19 O Sat. afternoon & Sun. 
‘3 a eee 8 oe ee OS eg ‘i ‘. 
na Cae of BAS 319 ‘ 


(1/3/6 watching inc.) 


wl ae 6B GSD O14 Tl 2 UL Bet aternoen & Bun. 
ve oo 7 AI ee Ce a a oes 
ss ot ee eet ee ee ee » ss 
‘. (CRS Bath 40 eR TA ss cs 


Here 1% of the factory’s labour force are earning a gross of more 
than £5 15s., all by week-end work. 


The Works Manager of a City factory, engaged on aircraft com- 
ponents reports as follows: 


£ 8. qd, 
13 highest paid workers 38.3 
10 lowest paid workers pa | ee 
Average wage for total staff .. 413 6 


. A Midville factory, with over 5,000 employees on war work, sends 
the following figures of 12 highest earners in third week of February 1942. 
Noticeable here is the appreciable part the navel s A.R.P. payments play ; 
all are males: 


HIGHEST EARNERS IN MIDVILLE FACTORY 


(5,000 War Workers) 
A.R.P. and- 
Overtime Fire- Gross 


Daywork  Piecework — Bonus Allowance Watching Wages 
ee Re 9, SARS: ies ee es te A ae te ee 


11 11 0 115 .1001 Bbw F 
971 i: . 377 
917 4 eo oe fae Se 
10 5 4 ros Oi eae a 
Sit Fa § 206 1010 11 1010 
8 8 9 is 7 3 36 PK - a 
;m ss -3°2-9- 2 8 92406 
a A | 014 3 1115 0 
ee fil -4 616 1.5 3 
10 3 0 1 411° 1010°. 1118 9 
10 1 0 i411 1016. 1116 9 
e¢ 4 is 8 iF eee 


All the way through it will be seen that the highest earnings work long 
_ overtime. There is a big difference between men and women’s wages, 
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and the latter are often earning one-third of the former on parallel or 


even the same jobs. Figures for a group of girls in another factory 
(engineering) - 


Total 

Basic rate National (excluding piecework 

Age (47 hours) Bonus or merit) 

& 4. S. & G. 
14 10 0 6 16 0 
15 lil 8 7 18 8 
16 13 4 10 23 4 
17 14 8 12 26 8 
18 19 0 18 37 0 
19 21 0 18 x Y 
20 2s YU 18 : 41 0 
21 and over yi | ae 18 43 0 


TheLabour Manager of the Warvillage factory sends-us the 10 highest 
earners of each sex for a typical week: 


HIGHEST GROSS EARNINGS 
FOR WEEK ENDING 31 JAN. 1942 


Male employees - _‘ Female employees 
as. 6. x. 6. @ 
‘jo 2s > OF 
617 9 ee 
14) 4 - Fy 
6 14 10 314 1 
6 11 10 > 4&2 
6 6 3 s- 6 9. 
= 3 > @ 4 
6 6 9 > oH 
6 6 7 2 27 
614 3 3, 8 9 
Total ot 1 a @ 3 
Average of highest 
earners 6 16 1 2. 2 7 


In this case, 1% of the labour force gross over £6. As usual, even the 
highest earning women do not approach the men. 

In another factory, employing 1,000 men and women, which had 
its books photostatted for us, the average net wages for men in the 
main shop was just about £6, the maximum £7 15s. 8d. (gross wages 
£9 11s. 7d.). In the plating shop, the average was about £4, the 
highest £8 5s. 6d. The fitting shop average was about £5 10s., with 
“the highest £7 14s. 5d. In each of these shops an average of about 14s. 
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was being taken in overtime, and anything from 6s. to £3 8s. 10d. in 
piece-work bonus. In the spares and packing section the average was. 
rather under £5; in the tool room slightly higher; among labourers — 
£3 5s.; in the foundry mostly £6 to £7. In a shell shop manned entirely 
by women, earnings ranged from £1 8s. 6d. up to £3 5s. 10d. Nearly all 
these women were working overtime, plus piece-time bonus; the. 
majority were earning well under £3. | 

The General Manager of a group of factories sends the following, 
relating to male engineers’ earnings in the firm’s factories, which are 
located in several Cureton parts of the country, including two of our 
study areas: 


Average 
Establishment } Class hours Average Earnings 
worked perhour per week 
: | d. S. 
A Engineers... és . 25:92 «116 
BD “ si es 1s waa 25.92 117 
C “agen es os. aa 25.6 113 
D | ‘4 1 oe Chee 25.25 130 
E Allclasses ... Oe. a 106 
F Fitters, electricians, joiners, oe 
mechanics and bricklayers 54.7 25.5 116 
G Mechanics... ss 3° Bhal 26.88 129 


How much play can be made with figures, by emphases on _ basic 
rates, earnings, bonuses, etc., is indicated by the long public argument 
between Jack Tanner of the A.E.U. and Sir Alexander Ramsay of the 
Engineering and Allied Employers National Federation, in which the 
former proved how low engineers’ earnings were, and the latter how high 
they were. But Unions tend to concentrate on quoting the minimum 
basic rate on a 47-hour week (see Jack Tanner in Daily Telegraph, 
January 20), while the employers rather stress some of the peak achieve- 
ments. Both partisan treatments of the facts obscure the truth and raise 
arguments and dissatisfaction not only among the parties concerned, 
but among those not concerned, who misunderstand the situation 
(see Section V, Subsection (ii) ). 


£25 


The highest paid manual workers which we encountered in this 
survey is the sheet metal workers, doing fuselage assembly at Plane- 
town. Some workers are earning as much as £20 a week, and a few up to 
£25 a week in one of the factories, this latter figure being maintained. 
for weeks on end in individual cases. In this factory, the average rate 
_ for skilled men who were working a 60-hour week was £12. On the 
other hand, when there were hold-ups in supplies or changes in design, 
individuals may find a very: sharp drop (this 1 is one of scl reasons way | 
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skilled workers so much resent hold-ups cf. Section X). This is 


reflected typically in the diary of a woman who is married to a skilled 
worker in an aircraft factory. Here are three extracts from her diary: 


November 9, 1941. When Lord Beaverbrook appeals for more munitions surely he 
. realised what a hornet’s nest he will raise if he continues in this strain instead of 
seeing that the work is there for the men to do. The men themsélves are getting 
restive. Surely something can be done to end this scandal. The working staff of the 
aircraft factory have appealed directly to Lord Beaverbrook but their letter was 
simply acknowledged by one of his secretaries. Everyone knows by now that something 
is wrong with production and that all the appeals to workmen will not remedy 


matters. My husband earned £2 18s. last week, and on plane production too. It 
tells its own tale. 


__ November 14. My husband tells me that there is no work at his aircraft factory.. 
The men grow increasingly disgusted. The danger will be not that they will not do the 
work, but that they will not endure the present position and the people responsible. 
When it is too late, an attempt will be made to clear the house. My husband’s pay 
packet is again in the region of £3. In addition he has to carry a useless woman mate.. 
He told her yesterday that in five years she will be as incapable as she is now. and she 
only laughed, as usual. My husband ts old-fashioned in his attitude towards women, 
and. would only grumble under extreme necessity, but he feels how wrong it is that 
public money and valuable time should be wasted by women quite unfitted for the 


work. 


December 19. There was an argument in the workshop today because work is being. 
reserved for the women, and youths who have to pay 30s. per week lodging money. 
are not given a chance to earn bonus. Women have to learn, but: young men also have 
— to live, and they will enter the army with a very bitter taste in their mouths if they are 
shunted already. A sidelight on large wages. My husband last week earned no over- 
time or bonus, and his flat rate was not big enough to pay the household bills, let 
alone his expenses. We had to draw £1 from the bank. It is usually forgotten that men 
work long hours, under trying conditions, for their bonus and overtime. 


Generally speaking, however, the large majority of workers are fairly 
satisfied with present earnings, and it is only a minority who are con- 
cerned with raising them, just as a minority are against them being so 
high. Much-of the feeling now comes from inequalities in wages, 
a feeling of resentment at others getting, or believed to be getting, 
much more than oneself, especially when they are doing less for it, 
rather than the desire to have much more oneself. | 

Complaints on this score have already been adequately given in | 
previous sections (especially Section IV), but the following four com- 
ments from middle-class people will remind: 


“Too much unequal pay for unskilled and young, especially compared with services 
pay.” (Independent spinster.) 


“I think all munition workers should receive the same pay as men in the army.” 
(Retired nurse.) | | 


“No one can complain of unemployment. Manual workers grossly overpaid.” 
(Commercial assistant.) : 


“The workers are unfairly overpaid in comparison with the armed forces.” 
(Cadet R.A.) | 


- Munition wage rates are commonly compared with the Services. 
A large majority of ordinary people, whether in munitions or otherwise 
employed, consider that rates and allowances for the Forces are still 
too low, and literally no one considers they are too high. 
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Standard Wage? 


“Our conclusion is that. among the great mass of industrial workers 
any increase in earnings is offset by increase in expenses, patriotic — 
increase in savings, and by the many added frictions of work and of 

spending, even on necessities (see for instance Section XXXIII). Only 
a small minority receive from. industrial. work moneys approaching 
those obtained by the professional man or Director. This minority is 
almost exclusively masculine, highly skilled and working very long 
hours. Moreover, many of those with higher earnings are bound to have 
them whether they want them or not, simply because they are working 
much longer hours than in peacetime and are paid hourly rates, or are 
working more intensively than they ever would in peacetime on piece- 
rates. In this sense the level of workers’ earnings is some index of the 
level of patriotism. It is certainly quite misleading to suggest, as is done 
in some quarters, that the mass of workers are materially better off 
since the war. They are not. For the anxieties and frictions of wartime 
economy, though people have become largely adjusted to them, are such 
as to offset anything but the largest economic advantages. There is good 
ground for supposing that many people would welcome a flat-rate of 
equal pay for everybody during the present conditions of :crises. We 
have made a small preliminary investigation on this point in London, 
High Wycombe and Maidstone only (we intend to follow it up in some 
detail). 262 people were asked the following questions : 


(a) What would your feeling be if the Government put everyone on 
a Standard Wage for the duration of the war? 


(6) If they did so, what do you think would be a reasonable standard 


wage? — 
Attitude to{a) «Mates: Females Total 
eA 7o eA 
Favourable Aa ‘55 57 
Unfavourable .. .29 .§ 26. 27 
Don’t know and: vague 12 19 16 
Noncommittal Replies: 


Some, while not: actually evading the: question, pave very guarded 


views : 
FS50D: “At least it would solve a lotof-problems.”’ 

. F25D: “Don’t you think it would be dangerous to try this out in wartime?” 
M40B: “‘It would take time to do anything like that.” 
M40C: “Well, that depends on circumstances. m 


Unreservedl ly favourable replies (four times as numerous from men as 
from women. Fairly divided between 3 income groups) : 
M2SC: “I think it’s a very good idea.” | 
MS55B: “It would suit me all right.” 
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This, although a numerous class, was one where most of the replies 
were very short. 


Qualified approval (mainly from women) : 


F40C: Pa way it would be a good thing—do away with a lot of bad class-hate 
ce1ing. 


F35C: “It would stop a lot of discontent. But it all depends.” 
F35C: “Well, of course it would be very fair.” 


~~ ‘M30B: Fd Sa difficult —— But admittedly things would be more satis- 
; actory.”” 


-Unfavourable replies, or qualified favour: 


Different pay for different work: 


F35D: “TI don’t see how it can work. ‘There are all rates of pay in the present 
system. How are you going to base it? By classifying people?” 


FSSB: ‘‘Human nature being what it is, you -have to have payment by results.” 


‘M35D: “How are you going to differentiate between the skilled and unskilled, 
or are they going to get the same rate of pay? as 


F35C: “IT think it would kill incentive.” 
-M60C: “You never get-two men to give equal.work.”’ 


The assumption that pay would be inadequate: 


F30D: “It would be hard for them, wouldn’t it? Specially now food is so 
‘-expensive.”” 


‘M35D: “If they keep them down to a standard wage, who’s going to foot the 
income tax?”’ 


General Disapproval: 


F45C: “I don’t think that it would work in this strated sail c 
M35B: “I can’t imagine the situation ever occurring.” 


In answer to part (5) of the question, the commonest sums suggested 
were £4 10s. a week and £5 a week. Under a quarter suggested more 
‘than £5 a week, and about one-fifth suggested £4 or less. There would 
no doubt be many difficulties in the way of introducing a standard 
wage, but there is a fair degree of potential acceptance for the idea 
(even after allowing for the very crude data so far available and . 
irrespective of logical basis in reply). This potential acceptance might be 
_ extended if the idea was given the sanction of authority, propaganda 
and leadership? 


Other. Money Points 


Much more could be said about wage rates, but the strictly economic 
side of industry is not the concern of this report. The few other points 


which must be covered for the present purpose may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. The-most violent feelings in industry are produced among piece- 
_. rate workers when piece-rate prices are reduced on the job once 
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they have been fixed. This tends to keep up any piece-rate based 
on inefficient assessment or time study. 


2. With the rapid expansion of war industry, the many new tasks 
undertaken, and the inadequate supply of skilled managerial 
staff, erroneous piece-rate assessments are easily made, and once 
made, maintained. A good many of the high earnings which 
attract an inordinate amount of publicity are due to bad time 
study. This is particularly common in the aircraft industry, and 
we found most examples of it in Planetown. 


3. One example of the above point, as illustrated in an extract from 
a Management report; this is rather an extreme case, but very 
representative. Workers sometimes reach a highly neurotic 
condition at any suggestion or suspicion of the Management 
lowering a standard once established, a point which comes out 


clearly in. the description of the Betteshanger coal strike 
(Section XLIV): | 


I walk into Works Manager’s office, find Works Supt., and Planning Engineer 
there, and a storm raging. The storm centre was one of the 3 capstan hands who 
‘wanted her cards’. The young spitfire aged 21 was in a real temper. It appears a 
Time Study man had seen a level movement she had to make was taking too long 
and had reduced it from a considerable arc of a circle to a much smaller one, thereby 
reducing effort and the time on the job. Thus the girl could do the job faster and 
more easily (but the price was not altered). She refused to do it this way, argued she’d 
done the job long enough the other ‘way, etc., etc., W.M. argued with her very 
patiently but she alternated between angry impudence and tears with amazing 
dexterity. Here’s a small extract from.a discussion about her wages based on her 


statement that she couldn’t earn any money, and with her clock cards in front:of 
the W.M.: 


W.M.: Look at this week. Three days off, How can you expect to earn money 
that way? 


She: *Tis not fair. I was enim those tees days. 
 "W.M.: What for? - tA Se ee 

She: ’Cos I told the gaffer off. i va 
_ At this the Works Supt. and I couldn’t restrain a laugh. ho ea @ 


She: That’s it, act iggerant! or whatever it is! (then to W. M. who couldn’t 
restrain a smile): And you! You’re as bad as they are!) _ it 


So the argument raged until she said she’d scrap everything she made So we’d 
have to let her go. W.M. warned her that this was a serious threat to make before 
witnesses and asked her if she’d withdraw it. But no, so he told her to go down to the’ 
Labour Exchange and tell them why she wanted to leave. She went, and another 
Saturday morning had had a hole knocked in it. Works Supt. told me he’d like to 
have sacked her months ago but put up with her for the sake of what work she did 
do. She’d been put dn night shift at her request but Night Shift foreman had 
refused to have her as she wasted time and that of others, who mended their ways as 
soon as she was taken back on days. . ‘The fear of the Lord is in the —s: | 
wisdom’ and I am thinking the fear of. unemployment is the beginnin 
continuation of industriousness. Certainly the scarcity of labour gives one noc 
with such as this girl. 

Her story at the Labour Exchange will perhaps result in yet another M.of L. 
_ Investigator being sent round, and problems of actual production have to be shelved 
for hours or more while we argue about a minx. ‘who'd have been deservedly fired 
on the spot. in peacetime. 
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4. It is still too early to assess the impact of income tax with any 
accuracy. The new assessments have made a great impression on 
the minds of many workers, and undoubtedly act as a deterrent 
with some, especially where married couples are both working in 
industry and share a joint assessment. Under such circumstances, 
a wife may have to pay £1 out of her £3 a week earnings. The 
income tax has been very inadequately put across to the new 
sections of the public taxed. It was treated as a Treasury matter 
until the last moment, and everything favoured the most dis- 
turbing effect. Several million workers had never paid direct 
taxation before and many of them had no idea that they were 
going to be taxed, still have no understanding of the machinery 
behind it, e.g., of summer assessment, which falls very heavily on 
those working long hours last summer, especially like industry 


such as shipyards, where it is impossible to work long hours in 
winter. 


5. As with most things, the majority accept the new conditions 
fatalistically, and it is not so much a question of antagonism as 
of negative discouragement. As with spending and saving, we 
have made elsewhere a more detailed study of this subject, and 


shall be glad to make further’ information available to those 
interested. | 


6. On the whole, the evidence suggests that in the first two months of 
1942, income tax has not worked as an added impetus to war 
production, but rather the contrary. Particularly it is felt in terms 
of overtime. Much of the effect could have been avoided by more 
careful handling, advance preparation, and mass presentation. 

_ More has been done lately and one presumes that much more will 
be done to render the situation more satisfactory, both through 
propaganda and through actual administration—there has been 
much delay in sending out assessment forms, and some workers 
still have not had them at the time of writing, which is going to 


inean a heavier burden of payments still, when the first ones 
begin. : 


7. Saving also falls outside the province of this report, but it is 
worth noting that Works Savings Groups, where effectively 
organized, seem to have the effect of increasing friendly feeling 

_ towards the works. This was very marked in the main Midville 
.. factory, where people saving through the works seemed to like to 

_ feel that it was through the works that they were saving some of 
the money earned there, and they did not just take the money 
away as they had done before the war, but that some of it was 
kept for them by the Management, who turned it indirectly into 
interest and dividends. The following is a table giving the figures 
of works savings groups in a number of factories which take a 
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particular interest in this form of activity. It will be noted that 
usually somewhere around half the employees are in the factory 
scheme, and this is generally the experience in most keen factories 


visited : 
National Savings in some Works Groups 
Week ending 24 January, 1942. 
Northum- | 
Factory London London London  oberland Lancs. 
A B C D E 


Amount collected . £257/13/6  £262/11/6 £57 £A8/11/0 £101/4/0 
Number of employ. 


ees 3,705 2,127 640 577 1,113 
Average saved per | | 

employee i 1/5 2/54 1/94 1/8 1/10 
Number of Group 

Members - 1,842 1,457 — 291 275 448 


Average saved per 
member ‘i 2/94 


3/74 3/11 376 4/6 


XXX. Overtime and Other Times 


_ In peacetime industrial workers were seldom in the situation where 
they were frequently asked to work extra hours for extra pay, or could 
demand to do so. The factory, like the individual worker, was adjusted. 
to a pattern of so many hours per day—most of the daylight hours. It 
was not until Dunkirk and the emotional crisis which: followed it, that — 
there was a really wide demand all through industry to work, work, 
work. This was a new emphasis in industry—not a MONEY one. From 
that moment most firms on war work instituted extensive overtime. 
They scrapped week-end breaks, worked the whole of Saturday and 
Sunday. It was the “done thing”. Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Herbert 
Morrison asked the nation to do it, to go to it and stay at it. Any 
important firm that had not then worked on Sunday would have been 
the object of criticism as “‘unpatriotic.” 

The effect of this in terms of output has already been discussed 
(Section XXVIII). There is another effect which will persist long after 
the output effect has disappeared. At this time, in 1940, prices were 
rising steeply, and employers were resisting suitable wage increases. 
The extra hours of work, paid at time and a-quarter, time and a-half, 
and double time on Sunday, came as an economic relief, especially to 
those with high standards of living. Once established, this vested 
interest of the worker was not to be given up readily. If a rest was 
required, he could take it on Monday or some other day when only 
half the same money was paid. The new income-tax assessments. in 
early 1942, based on summer earnings in 1941, add to the worker’s need 
for keeping up earnings, while at the same time reducing his direct 
‘incentive (see Section XLIV). All this was- well put in the-conclusioh 
of the Frogaction Engineers meeting already referred to: 
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The question of hours was also discussed and it was generally agreed the industry 
was -working too long hours for the maximum efficiency and exactly the same 
mistakes were being made in deteriorating labour forces from overwork as was done 
im the last war. This applied particularly to the Offices and the Administrative side 
of the factories who were working very long. hours and receiving only a 10% increase 
on their pre-war rate. Whereas the productive workers were getting about 71%. 
Also there was the problem of paying Income Tax on the large salaries earned after 
Dunkirk, due to the extra long hours and speed-up that took place at this time. 


bar Tax would take some paying off, if factory hours and double-time were much 
reduced. 


In early March more than a thousand workers at a south-west town 
staged a public demonstration, organized by Shop Stewards, against 
three factories deciding to give workers Saturday off one week, the 
week-end alternate weeks. 


It is unnecessary to elaborate on this here. By now the point 
should be sufficiently clear. Many and various are the ideas now 
evoked by overtime. We will quote just four spontaneous references 


to the subject, from different points of view, in different people’s 
diaries: 


(1) The Manager of a factory tells me he had a girl ask him if he thought this 
was fair :—her hours are 8 a.m.—5.30 p.m. After that, overtime rates. Suppose she 
arrives late at 9 a.m. She loses pay for ! hour. But is it fair that she should not be - 
allowed overtime rates then until 6.30 p.m.? She thought it unfair. 

He replied that it would be very nice for her to come an hour late every morning 
and stay an hour late at night so as to get extra pay. She has, however, to do 424 hours 
per week before she gets overtime pay. 

Another employee, a man, frequently had days off ill during the week, but never 
missed a Saturday or Sunday when he got paid at extra rates. Manager therefore 
dropped him from the week-end rota. Man complained of “‘ victimization”’. Manager 
said that employee had complained the work affected his health and had had days 
off ill. He had therefore arranged for him to have clear week-ends and advised him 
to get out in the fresh air. 


(2) A certain man complains that he isn’t getting a fair share of overtime. 
Foreman arranges for him to work a week-end. Man turns in at 1.30 on Saturday 
afternoon (instead of 12.45) too drunk to work. Is sent home, turns out on Sunday 
morning, and is sent home again. Management rules that the loss of the week-end 
is sufficient punishment and nothing else is done about it. 

Again, a man is discovered, hatted and coated, at the clock 10 minutes before 
finishing time. He is reported and manager proceeds to question foreman. Man says 
he didn’t know what time it was, although he was standing looking at the clock. 
Manager asks foreman “ Mightn’t that clock have been wrong?” etc., etc. Finally 
man is give a reprimand. 


_ (3) A woman told me that her nephew, who works in a big armament factory, 
said they worked day and night—never let up a minute—during that drive for tanks. 

He himself never went home all the week. Now, all they produced are still in the 

storage yards, which is bunged full up of tanks, etc. They’ve never been moved. 


(4) Coming home, chatted to Miss Smith on the subject of overtime. She couldn’t 
see what good the extra hour was in their case; if they are busy they have to stop 
back ; if they aren’t, why worry? And then the payment (a sore point this with us 
all). Firm announces that overtime will be paid for as long as it exceeds 6 hours a 

week or 10.hours a month, but fails to stipulate what rate will be paid. And everyone 
I have talked to has tried, and failed, to find out how the payment is worked out. 
It is paid‘in a lump every three months, but it differs from one quarter to the next, and 
no one ever knows if he has been Jewed or not. A ridiculous state of affairs that ‘only 
a firm like ours could think of. 
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Shift Systems 


The systems of arranging other times of work encountered during 
this investigation were very varied, and we do not propose here to go 
into them fully, because we have been able to learn little of general 
relevance to the human factors in industry on this point. It seems clear, 
however, that there is considerable conservatism in industry, from both 
management and workers, towards any big change in the traditional 
arrangement of hours of work. The main movement up-to-date has 
been to add hours on at the end, either of the day or the week, with | 
effects already indicated. As the pressure of man-power necessity com- 
pels firms to revise their time system, it is usually found that the 
anticipated difficulties and dislikes largely disappear once the new 
system has got under way..There is particular dislike among some 
(though not all) workers to any frequent change around in times of 
work when the firm is operating on more than one shift. Once a worker 
has got into the habit of a new arrangement, this is easily accepted, and 
if it is much different from the usual working pattern, may improve the 
work attitude in general. In this connection, the study by M. Smith 
and Vernon (“Two Studies on Hours of Work”; Stationery 
_ Office, 1928) are illuminating. They found that women employed > 
on various processes sometimes worked for a few months on single 
shifts and then changed over to two shifts, or vice versa. The two 
shifts were two eight-hour shifts a day, with half an hour off for meals, 
excluding Saturday afternoons, so that they put in 45 hours one week, 
374 the next, or an average of about 41 hours. On the one-shift system 
they worked 49 hours a week. It was found they worked so much more 
steadily on the two-shift system, that their hourly rate of production 
was 13% greater. The weekly output on the two-shift system was 
only, 5.6% less than on the one-shift system; the weekly output 
of the two shifts was 89% greater. Similarly, the United States Iron and 
Steel industry went over from the system of two twelve-hour shifts, to — 
three eight-hour shifts. Before the change it was expected that there 
would be a considerable increase in the labour cost. But within a year 
of the change, the total labour force was back again to the same number 
_ of men that had been employed under the twelve-hour system, and not 
only the man-hour output, but the output per man-day had increased. 
(U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 47, 1929.) 

In.a big American tyre company an experimental additional shift 
was introduced, with the effect that the labour cost per finished unit 
declined 8.2%, while absenteeism, which had previously upset produc- 
tion, declined practically to zero (Monthly Labor Review, August 1932). 

Many British factories are reluctant to alter their traditional time 
plan. They face many administrative, transport, lighting and other 
difficulties in doing so. As indicated (in other Sections) the Government 
has left it to individual firms 1 to decide such thin gs for themselves, 
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without much expert guidance. The variation can be well illustrated by 
two examples from firms both engaged in the same section of war 


industry. Both are big firms, both operate within a few miles of each | 


other, and both are working partly on the same product. 


A. (Report from member of the Staff): 


_ First Week—Six days 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Seventh day 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Second and Third Weeks. Night Duty 
Alternate nights 5 p.m. to 8 a.m., a Y sciod of 15 hours. 
There is usually a night of overtime 9 a.m. to 6 a.m. 
Total 115 hours-in the 14 days. 


On day duty only $ hour is allowed for refreshment and two periods of 4 hour when 
on night work. In the latter case it is common for the men to work from 8 p.m to 
4.a.m. without a break of any sort. 

. The operators naturally feel tired during the last hours of night duty and for this 
reason the time is very unproductive. The result is that the girls who have already 
worked 8 hours in a day are to be used to assist the operators in clearing the 
accumulated work. Sometimes the operators have to work more overtime. 

_ Working under such conditions operators frequently have two days “‘sick leave”’ 
in order to get a rest. 

This, of course, places an additional burden on the staff. 

It seems that the maximum efficiency is not being obtained from the operators 
who are not only expected to work long hours during the week, but also at 
lengthy periods without a break. 

If the 15-hour period of duty was broken up, hours reduced slightly, a little longer 
refreshment period provided and one day off a week (a thing rarely known now) the 
staff, I am sure would be far more equipped to undertake the heavy task which they 
are expected to carry out speedily and accurately. At the same time there would not 
then be the need for the female operators which are now beirg introduced as well 
as the clerical staff after their ordinary hours. 


B. (Also from a staff source.) 


The system grew out of the uient need | in the a area to find a way of keeping key 
plant running for long hours without exposing shift workers to the perils of travel 
through the barrage. 

That many minor variations are possible is obvious, but the essence of the system 
is the provision of two sets of workers each of which spends 24 hours in and then 


24 hours away from the factory. Originally, the first of these periods began at . 


10 a.m. and work was carried on until 6.30 p.m. There was then a rest period until 
12.30 a.m. when the same workers carried on until 10 a.m. They then went home 
ps 24 hours to spend as they please while the second set of workers repeats the 
cycle. 

At the request of the workers themselves, who found it difficult to adapt them- 
selves to going to sleep so early as about 7.30 or 8 in the evening (that is after supper), 
we took some of the hours off the morning period and tacked them on to the evening 
shift. Now they work these hours, and prefer them: 


10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
2 p.m. to 6.30 p.m. 
7.30 p.m. to 14 p.m. 
4.45 a.m. to 9.45 a.m. 


after which they go home for 24 hours. In this way they can go to bed more or less 
at the same time every night whether they are on shift or off. 

There are, of course, appropriate meal intervals during the working periods and 
the rest interval between the periods is spent in deep dry A.R.P. basement shelters 
fitted with bunks. All meals are obtainable on the premises, whether during the 
working or the rest periods. 

It is not suggested that this is other than a drastic upheaval of normal social 
habits, but it has the virtue of allowing workers to travel only half as often as usual 
and at a time of day when there is no traffic rush and when enemy action is relatively 
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unlikely. The result has been that at a time when women workers were insisting on 
leaving early enough to get home before dark, and so seriously reducing working 
hours, they cheerfully undertook the twin shift-work and the load factor of the 
plant was nearly doubled. Individuals seem to like the system on the whole very well. 

The 24 hours’ freedom every other day is an attractive novelty, especially as it 
includes a long free afternoon and evening, which is a godsend to the women who 
have any domestic cares and a splendid opportunity to all for recreation which 
would otherwise be possible, if at all, only at the week-end. Moreover, the changing 
over of the sets provides a 72-hour clear break every other week-end. 

Optimism about factory B’s system receives indirect confirmation 
from other sources. The first source is the statistics of this firm and its 
associated factories, all of whom now have some of their workers. on 
the same system. About 500 workers are on the above system, the 
remainder on straightforward shifts. In two sample study periods, July, 
1941 and January, 1942, almost the same number of hours of work per 
week were required from workers on the two different systems—50.4 
hours from those working on the normal system, 50.2 hours from those ~ 
working on the system described above. The special shift workers, as 
above, showed a good deal better record as regards total hours lost 
from all causes, thus: 


Percentage of total work hours lost: 


Shift system In 1941 period In 1942 period 
: a /o 
Normal system __.... o 6.85 12.75 
Special system is rg 4.87 9.00 


The staff assessment of the popularity of the scheme was also con- 
firmed by conversations with workers actually concerned. The simplest 
account is that given by a woman, encountered by chance by one of our 


investigators, she said: 

‘*My daughter works in B's factory. She was never used to factory work but now 
she is earning about £2 10s. to £3 a week. She loves it. She likes the hours—she is on 
shift work and does 24 hours on and 24 hours off. But when she is on, she gets 
time for sleep. She went on at 10 o’clock this morning, but at 12 o’clock tonight she 
will go to bed until 5 o’clock tomorrow morning. It speeds up production that way. 
There is always someone working—when one lot comes off, the next lot go on. 


When the girls are asleep the men carry on with the jobs—they don’t get any time 
off. My girl loves it. They have a real air-raid shelter to sleep in and it is very 


comfortable. ”’* 
_ Another factory reports that in its. department ‘working three 

shifts (mainly women), absenteeism was lower than the factory 
total.- A triple-shift system occasionally employed in the heavy metal 
industries has been described by the Industrial Health Research Board, 
who found a total time lost of only about 57, exceptionally low for 
such occupations. 

The possibility of special shift systems on shortened hours seems still 

to be relatively unexplored, yet fertile ground for exploration, 


_ *The General Manager of this works comments, on seeing this item: 


_ “Either this little body doesn’t tell mother eve , or else she is taking time out. For a fall 
week she ought to be earning around £3 10s. in 48 hours of actual working time.” 


-_ A comment, incidentally, on the reliability of alk such second-hand reports, which do so much te 
determine popular ideas about war ninsaomneusal 
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Night Shift 

Night shift is a related subject on which there are strong differences 
of opinion and little common knowledge. We found some firms who 
had no difficulty in manning or womanning an adequate night shift, 
others who had been unable to do so. One Managing Director was 
emphatic that women simply would not play their part in night shift, 
while another found the main difficulty with men. Much depends on 
the management’s approach, and how far they are ready to take extra 
responsibility and care of night workers. In one firm studied, there was 
a strict rule that workers should not leave their machines during the 
night except for the meal interval, and here the greatest difficulty was 
experienced in manning the night shift. Another firm, which had only 
minor difficulty, allowed any workers who needed a rest to lie down in 
_bunks specially designed for the purpose, for any period up to an hour. 

There is much disagreement about the best way of arranging night 
shifts. Some firms keep workers on night shift for three months or so 
at a time (we understand that this is the general practice in hospitals, 
which should know a good deal about this). But Dr. H. M. Vernon, 
who made a study of the subject in the last war (final report of Health. 
of Munition Workers’ Committee, 1918) concluded that if workers 
continue on night work for more than a week, output deteriorates, and 
it takes a week of day work for the output to recover. On the other 
hand, the Chief Inspector of Factories in his report for 1940, considers 
that ‘the physical standard of the night worker was, on the whole, 
higher than that of the day worker’. In one aircraft factory we found 
night-shift absenteeism averaging below 5%, day shift 7/4. Fuller study 
is needed, and in the present investigation no intensive study of the 
subject was made—many factories are not working night shifts. Several . 


points emerge fairly clearly in conversations with workers engaged on 
a shift, including : 


1. Night shift is liked because the pay is better. Workers also tend 
to find it more restful, especially on steady piece-work. : 


2. The friendship and community feeling which grows up in any 
long-term night shift is found particularly satisfying by some. : 
Others miss the social life of evenings at home, pub, cinema 
or dance hall. There may be an age difference here. 


3. Night shift workers have considerable shopping and ‘iain 


advantages over day-workers, which are appreciated at the present 
time. : 


_4. Some people feel vaguely that there is somethin g special, romantic 
and prestige-making in night work, particularly where only 3 a 
minority of the factory workers are on night shift. | 


Most would rather work in the day than at night, but a minority are 


keen on night work, provided conditions, transport and the firm’s 
treatment are reasonably effective. 


P ee i 
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XXXI. Rests 


(i) Rest Pauses 


Among 1,050 factories chosen at random by the National Institute of 

Industrial Psychology in 1938, 52.9% had official rest pauses and 
14.7% unofficial ones. Those factories with regularized rest pauses 
generally found the effects on production beneficial. This result was 
most favourable when rest pauses were officially recognized and when 
refreshment was provided in the pause. (J. Ramsay and R. E. Rawson, 
“Rest-pauses and Refreshment in Industry’, 1939.) Most workers 
engaged on heavy jobs rest for an average of some eight minutes per 
hour. The good effect on production and morale of recognizing and 
regularizing pauses in work is now well proved both by research and 
experience, though still not recognized by many factories. Broadly 
‘speaking it is the one result of fairly recent research which has been at 
all widely realized in industrial organization. Since the war and the 
psychological pressure on constant work (Section XXVIII), a number 
of firms who previously had official rest-pauses have given them up. 
We encountered firms who now expect their employees to work 
continuously for four or five hours at a time. But other firms have 
increased rest-pauses with the longer wartime hours. A factory which 
before the war gave two rest-pauses of ten minutes, now gives four; 
the effect of this new system was immediate, increasing production 
by 3%. 
The interplay of rest-pauses in a war factory working its female 
labour twelve hours a day is shown by a girl worker, and gives a clear 
picture of the whole day’s trajectory. She had an hour for lunch, a 
‘ten-minute morning break, but no break after lunch till six in the 
‘evening: : : fox. 


The room is about 40 yards long by 20 emery and lit by 30 i alata lights 
_ ‘in the ceiling. There are three benches of small machines (mostly drilling and 
tapping) and a few large machines standing on the floor. At a long bench running 
lengthways down the side of the room are about 15 girls engaged on filing by hand. 
Altogether there are about 40 women and girls, and a dozen or so men. 

My machine is a drilling one, and I am given a heap of small brass plates to drill 
holes i in. The job is absolutely fool-proof, because the position of the holes is fixed 
by a jig; all I have to do is insert the pieces of brass and raise and lower a lever. 

To my surprise, this apparently Completely monotonous job has not proved 
‘particularly boring. True, the process has not the absolute monotony of continuous 
belt work, but each process takes less than ten seconds to complete, with no variation 
‘except the occasional finding of a piece too large to go in the jig. It is the sort of job 
which hitherto I have imagined would drive me mad in a very few hours. In point of 
fact, however, I find it only a little more uninteresting than fairly plain knitting, and 
the first three or four hours of it are definitely pleasant. There is a sense of complete 
‘peace and lack of responsibility, contrasting very happily with the frantic rush of 
ne to the factory on time. I gather that most of the girls feel something like this 

the first half of the day. | 
The first break. comes at 10. o'clock, when anyone who likes can go up to: the 
canteen for cups of tea and rolls. The break is only for 10 minutes, however, and a 
lot of people stay in the shop, sitting about on benches and talking. The morning 
usually passes very eae, most jason concentrating on their work, wah wy, 
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little talking other than joking with the machine setters, etc., who stroll boi 
supervising the work: 


“Those look like chocolates, can’t I have one?”’ says one of the setters to a 
girl whose job involves unwrappin g electric light plugs from their tissue paper 
wrappings. 

“Eat up the lot, I'll be grateful. No coupons, ’ ’ Says. the girl, shoving one into 
his face. Both laugh. 


Dinner is from 1 to 2. When the hooter goes everyone goes up to the canteen, 
where there are long queues buying curious little cardboard counters, each marked 
with a price (3d., Id., 6d., etc.), which have to be used instead of real money in the 
canteen. Most people eat their food as fast as possible, and then either stay at the 

table, talking or knitting, or else go for a walk or to shop outside the factory. 
It is in the afternoon that real boredom and fatigue begin to set in. From 2 till 6 
‘there is no official break, but there is a great deal of Slacking, standing about, 
chatting, etc., from 4 o clock onwards. The big preoccupation of everyone is how to 
make. the time pass; the subject of the time a at least a third of the talk 
between 4 and 6: 


**Oh dear. An hour and fifty minutes!” 

“Forty-five minutes—you can start getting ready at five to.” 

“I thought it was five, and I looked up, and it’s only ten to.” 

“I wish I could look up all of a sudden and find it was eight o’clock.” 
“Oh, lovely! Go to sleep and wake up and find it’s eight o’clock.” 


A number of girls go and stand about in the cloakroom for anything up to half- 

an-hour during these hours. Sometimes they eat bits of cake and biscuits, or knit. 

Many of them just stand doing nothing at all—anything to make the time pass more 
quickly, than it does at the machines. In the shop, too, most of the girls are talking 
a large part of the time—one working rather languidly at her machine while the other 
‘leans on the bench and talks to her. The’ supervisers, etc., do very little about all 
this—accept it as an inevitable symptom of the latter half of the afternoon spell. 
__ At 6 there is a half-hour break for tea, and then work continues till 8. This final ~ 
' Shift (6.30-8) is more vigorous. There seems to come a spurt with the feeling that 
the end is in sight, and most people are concentrating on their work once more. 
- It is quite dark when we come out—which strikes one with a curious shock of 
_surprise. For one feels not so much tired with the day’s work ; rather as if one had 
‘head. the bid altogether; that it ought to be still morning, with the whole day 
“ahea 


(ii) Music While you Work 


_ More novel in industry as a whole, and more stimulated by the war, 
‘is the use of factory radio. The B.B.C. have recognized its industrial 
‘significance by two daily periods of “‘Music While You Work” pro- 
grammes. About a fifth of the factories studied in the present enquiry 
had radio jnstallations. All those who had it found the effect thoroughly 
‘beneficial and no management spoke a word against it, though one 
‘Managing Director stressed. the importance of selecting music to suit 
‘the actual operations. His factory was doing quiet work, careful hand- 
work, and he found that the B.B.C. programmes were unsuitable and 
that he: required a selection of ‘carefully picked records which were 
‘relayed by radiogramme and carefully excluded vocal numbers, slow 
tunes (they slowed down the work) and one-steps (they speeded people 
up to a level of inaccuracy). The Works Manager of a big munitions 
factory, who had been a gainst radio until recently, then had instalieg it 
as an experiment, said: aysti 


“T don’t know what a should do without it.” Ws 
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Most factories only play music during two or three intervals in the 
day, using it as a form of rest-pause, usually in mid-morning and mid- 
afternoon, corresponding with the B.B.C’s. special times. Most are 
conservative in the use of music, afraid of extending it for more than | 
an hour a day. In one factory the experiment had been tried of playing 
a radio or radiogram* (according to available B.B.C. music) as the 
workers came in at 7 in the morning. The effect of this has been to 
overcome the early morning feelings of inertia and slowness to start. 
Most of the time normally lost by people hanging about before getting 
on to the job was cut out straightaway. 

The same firm then tried the experiment of broadcasting the news 
bulletins throughout the workshops, except the very noisy ones. 
' Contrary to their expectation they found that this did not slow down 

_work appreciably, and that indirectly it had a beneficial effect in that 
workers related their work unconsciously to the outside world and the 
outside war for which they were working. Many of the girl workers did 
not ordinarily read a newspaper or listen to a news bulletin, and were 
thus for the first time educated into the details of the course of the war. 
Wider than that, radio gives a sort of cohesion to individuals ewe 
in shops, a matrix of social unity and friendliness. 

The majority of managements had considered putting in a radio in- 
stallation, though most had not done it. The Managing Director of one 
considerable concern said that the Board had twice discussed the 
matter, but could not see their way to spending the necessary money 
for such a development (it would have cost £110 to wire the whole 
works and supply it with loudspeakers, etc.). Many managements were 
evidently unaware of the effect that broadcast music has in cheering up 
and satisfying nine out of ten of the workers—here again, knowledge 
seems to flow so slowly through the inter-channels of industry, 
presumably because those channels are silted up by the long, cautious, 
accumulation of trade secrecyand private lore.f Like a rest-pause, radio 
breaks down the feeling so many workers (especially those on repetition | 
work) have of the long continuing hours of work, the day to be got 
through gradually. This effect can be lost if music is played continuously, 
as it was in one of the smallest production units studied. There, quite a 
number of the workers were fed up with it. Everywhere else where it 
was installed, it was much appreciated, dance music being far and away 
the most popular sort. A few workers on highly-skilled processes requir- 
ing intense mental concentration (e. g. certain sorts of draughtsmanship, 


*The Gramophone Shop of Sloane Street, London, S.W., is now running a gramophone loan 
scheme for factories. The records are carefully selected, largely *good light music’. They are changed 
each week. The scheme is running in between thirty and forty factories 


tThe Manager of a big firm to whom we showed this part of the proofs commented: 

“Not guilty! My colleagues did their best during several pre-war years (and, of course, since, 
but equipment is now very scarce) to spread the idea for simple commercial reasons. And, of course, 
may have been suspect accordingly.”’ 

The missionaries of factory radio have largely been the radio factories! 

~ We take this o ms pci ceo of thanking the industrialists, officials in Government departments, and 
experts on special subjects, who read sections in proof and gave helpful suggestions. corrections and 
additions. Every section was read shes at least four such independent critics. 
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work with magnifying lenses, tool-setting) may dislike music, or 


may have their precision affected by it when they do like it. For example, 
an Engineer, earning £7 a week: 3 

“There’s one thing I can’t stand about our factory. That’s the wireless. It’s 
blaring out jazz all day long. I wouldn't mind so much if they put something decent 


on but even then I wouldn’t like it all day long. It’s supposed to increase production 


and they say it has but it hasn’t increased mine. That’s an honest fatt. It’ 's driving 
me to distraction. I know there’s several more like me. It’s a real danger.” 


ENSA provides a service to many war factories of a weekly entertain- 
ment in the lunch-hour. Wherever we came across these entertainments, 
they were appreciated by the workers. Managements are rather more’ 
intellectual and critical of their performances, which are generally given 
in the canteen during the lunch-hour, e.g., this from one’s diary: 

My secretary away with a cold. Four girls in the ENSA show. They told me they 
preferred a man or two in a unit, it made things easier for them. Not a good show. 


Only about one in ten units puts up a really good show now. The demand is so great 


that anybody with the least pretensions to entertainment value seems to be taken 
on now. 


Compare: 


Entertained our usual ENSA party of entertainers to lunch today after their mid- 
day show for our workers. They say the worst conditions they meet—reception— 
stage facilities—food, are at Royal Ordnance factories. Other Govt. factories or 
Service factories next. Private firms best. Sax-vocalist of party says show business 
not much better. Twenty-one new shows opened in London last month. Talent 
getting scarce because of this increased demand plus the fact that new factories are 
constantly opening and needing ENSA shows. Remarks that in nearly 12 months 


have not had a single ENSA unit repeat a visit. (We have one each week.) He says 
it takes nearer 2 years to complete a tour. 


ENSA, like B.S.A. or I.C.I., is progressively affected by the shortage 
of man-power and talent-power. From several sources come reports of 
less satisfaction with its recent touring, in some cases a movement 
towards having some sort of higher quality entertainment, for instance, 
from CEMA. This tendency is growing and if CEMA was as 
extensive as ENSA it might well push it off many platforms. The 
Minutes of a recent Works Council saa at the Warvillage factory 
record: 


Proposed that the standard of entertainment at the ENSA concerts were getting 
low. It waS unanimously agreed that a resolution should be sent to the ENSA 


complaining of the low standard of entertainment, which was felt to be a reflection 
on the taste of our employees. Pee ' 


€ 


XXXII. Days Off 


From the diary of an aircraft worker : 
Day off. 


Quite a red-letter day as I go out for a walk with L. and the two boys just for 
pleasure. 


With some holidays discouraged by the Government, and with 
normal holiday and recreational facilities severely cut by the war, the 
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man or woman doing a real job of work needs (psychologically as much , 
as physically) a relax right away from work, from time to time. One of 
the motives of working is to stop working, to swoop over into relaxing. 
In peacetinie the week-end, and the week’s holiday once a year, play a 
tremendous part-in the minds and budgets of working people. This 
operates directly ; a main earning incentive is accumulation for week-end 
and week’s holiday spending. In war these incentives are weakened, as 
are most money incentives (Section XLIII). But the traditional cycle of 
week and year remains, from centuries back, as part of the deep-rooted 
pattern of pre-industrial and now of industrial culture. Despite double- 
time on Sundays, many firms have had to give up working over week- | 
ends, or to make arrangements ensuring at least one day’s break per. 
week per worker. Firm’s which don’t do this generally have it taken _ 
out of them the other way round in absenteeism. Even on Sunday with 
double pay, many find an absentee peak up to a third. Moreover, week- 
end working tends to up the absentee figure all through the week. . 
A firm employing 952 women in September 1941, climbing to 1,025 : 
in February 1942, shows in its exceptionally full figures the weekly 
story. (The daily variation is less with women than men here; there is no © 


Sunday work): 
i Percentage of Women Absentees | : 
Week ending Week ending Week ending Week ending — 
6/9/41 13/9/41 20/9/41 : 27/9/41 | 
Married Single Married Single Married Single Married Single 
Mon. 17.46 5.94 15.83 6.13 20.7 8.28 18.3 9.28 
Tues. 16.6 6.3 16.55. ...i7 16.7 if ee ee 7.38 
Wed. .. 15.0 5.77 16.1 5.58 14.85 7.77 16.15 6.86 
Thurs. ... 14.7 5.26 16.55 6.98 15.4 7.6 lia 7.04 
Fri. eae © Ee ie ye 
Sat. 18.95 6.65 21.2 9.62 18.3 9.67 mit06lCUP RE 
Week ending Week ending Week ending Week ending 
4/10/41 41/10/41 10/1/42 17/1/42 _ . 
Married Single Married Single Married Single Married Single 
Mon. 16.15 8.3 19.2 7.97 24.1 8.42 24.2 9.05 _. 
Tues. i. wae. TTA 6.95 22.1 hat 21.8 8.72 
Wed. 16.65 8.3 16.05 9.03 23.8 8.27 “an ©: COB 
Thurs 16.4 6.73 15.26 8.0 22.4 +#72.77 ps 5 pee Gee 
Fri. 17.2 6.39 16.32 6.77 21.2 7.93 20.1 8.22 
Sat. 17.2 8.97 yi Ms 25.3 10.05 ava: Sha 
Week ending Week ending -Week ending Week ending 
mei 31/1/42 7/2/42 14/2/42 
Married Single Married Single Married Single Married Single 
Mon. 24.2 8.66 dink 6.85 23.1 6.33 °° 23 eee 
Tues. . of ey 8.5 . 22.9 7.03 20.5 7.17 18.4 7.6 
Wed. 20.3 S.i7> 229: 685 19.1 Tae: 2s 5.24 
Thurs 23.0 7.35 20.5 9.12 19.5 7.51 22.0 5.4 
Fri. _ 2a 6.87 20.0 7.0 ist . 67 20.8 5.11- 
Sat. 274 107 £20 10.4 22.9 23.0 8.32 — 


8.65 
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Over a group of study periods from January 1941 to February 1942; 
this firm reports the following mean daily percentages of time lost, all 


causes, both sexes: of 
Monday er e i. We @ time lost 

Tuesday ae oa ee 

Wednesday .. ‘4 14 Be 

Thursday... “ i Pe 

Friday ‘3 a cc GAG 

Saturday... 4 MS 


A good deal depends on the pre-war work routine of the firm. The 
Chief Inspector of Factories describes in his 1940 Report, a firm which 
changed from 54-day week to 7-day week, with 60 hours work. After 
four weeks there were ‘obvious signs of flagging,’ and to combat this 
work was omitted every fourth week-end. This brought no improvement, 
and output fell practically to the 54-day week level. So they reverted to 
the 54-day week ; hourly output gradually pulled up again to the original 
figure. Another factory employing 750, had a 64-hour week for men; 
often as many as a seventh of them were absent on one day. Hours were 
reduced to 56, work stopped on Saturday afternoon and Sunday. Absen- 
teeism was immediately halved, and the output has not suffered. There 
are many other available examples. In a group of firms studied by the 
Works Management Association, it was concluded that “if week-end 
wotk were abolished the time lost would be reduced by fifty per cent’’. 
The most complete set of output data from the Jast war was one for 
100 women turning aluminium fuses on capstan lathes for 93 weeks. In 
the first 24 weeks they worked 74 hours theoretical, 66 actual, with total 
output at 100. In the second period they worked 63 hours theoretical, 
34 actual, and output remained at 100, due to a big rise in hourly output. 
During the third period, the hours were further dropped to 55 
theoretical, and the women put in 48 hours actual, with a further big 
increase in hourly output and a total output increase to 113. The output 
was thus 13% greater on a ten-hour day without Sunday work than on 
a longer day including all Sunday. Another group of women worked 
Sundays, then were stopped off Sunday work, with a total output 
‘increase of 19°%. (Industrial Welfare, December 1939.) 
Actually, many factories find it technically inefficient to work over 
‘the weekend, a time usually allocated for maintenance. (Clear distinc- 
tion should be made between factories which have an established 
system of continuous working by suitable shift organization, and the 
remainder, the majority, who in emergency cover the week-end by 
requiring extra hours from their normal labour force.) 


_ Saturday 


The day people like best in the week, according to Mats-Cheneution 
studies made at various times eaeee: and war) is Saturday, far and away. 
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Sunday is second. The rest nowhere. Much the most disliked day is 
Monday, the day you go back to work, the day you stop “enjoying 
yourself”. This feeling is ingrained in most Britishers; it would take a 
great deal more than a war to plane it away. So long as any normal 
patterns of personal life remain, so long as those outside the Services 
are allowed to behave as near normal as they can or wish, civil habit 
patterns will persist and powerfully influence the other urgencies. The 
~Government have recognised a particular Sunday importance since 
the war by supporting the Sunday opening of cinemas. The war has 
made Sunday a more attractive day than it was before. In this as in so 
many matters, the Government is faced with a complicated policy 
problem. This will prove, as we have shown in previous sections, that 
Sir Archibald Hurd’s work-work-work is ineffective in practice, people 
being what they are today. On the other hand, a complete sweep of the 
pre-war pattern might produce a drastic change in people’s work 
rhythms, liquidate the distinction of days, rolts and rights? But in war 
any country depends on the roots of its culture. War particularly tests 
the cohesion and solidarity of any culture. It is always dangerous in war 
to tamper too much with the basic social and economic patterns. Those 
who press most for the ‘total often least understood the part. 
If you blindly sweep, changes may be precipitated far beyond any 
intended. Without saying much about it, the Government have 
recognized this and at many points handled it with foresight and in- 
sight in the face of criticism, though at other points they have taken 
much for granted as regards British resilience. Criticism is easy if you 
take any one particular aspect of war behaviour, isolate it from the © 
rest, and measure it up against theoretical efficiency. The people who 
press efficiency most vigorously along these lines often argue from the 
parallel of Germany, which is said to be ruthless in civilian matters. 
No support is lent to these views by the two most informative books 
which have described German civilian life since the war, William 
Shirer’s “Berlin Diary” and Joseph Harsch’s “Pattern of Conquest’’. 
In one or two respects Hitler has shown more tenderness and concern 
for civilian behaviour patterns and traditions than we have. 
Perhaps we may give two typical extracts from the diaries of working 
citizens, describing the week-end roots, the one day a week off work; 
one is a labourer, another a skilled worker: 


(1). Up at 9.15 a.m. and as soon as we had finished all our necessary tasks we changed 
and cycled to Ruislip. We reached Ruislip about 11.45 and sat down to lunch at 
12.30. Roast beef, Yorkshire pudding, greens and baked potatoes, with apple pie 
and custard for sweet. We left at 1.15 and cycled to see Betty, and we had a following 
wind with us. When we arrived at the sanatorium gates Arthur had not left his card 
for us as.usual, but the official let us in and when we arrived at the ward we found 
Arthur already there. He had not cycled today as he had to go to Bradford tonight. 
In order to do so he left at 3.15. so as to catch an earlier bus to the station than 
usual. Lil and I stayed until 3.45 chatting with Betty who seemed a little better — 
today. As Reg and Vi are going to see her next week, we arranged that we would 
not go until the week following. os putes 
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_ It was hard work cycling back to Ruislip for we had a head wind, but a grand tea 
and roaring fire were ready for us when at last we did get back. After tea Lil knitted, 
I read and talked until 8 p.m., when we left for home. The night was not too dark, 
and now Lil has confidence in herself, night cycling is not the strain it was a year ago 
to her. Indeed so proficient has she become that we arrived home in 45 minutes, 
good going in the backout. Traffic was very scarce, for which many thanks. 

- We made ourselves a drink.and went to bed but we could not get warm for love 
or money. We lay shivering and extra clothing seemed to have no effect. In despera- 
tion I got up-and put a sweater and socks on, and then I did warm up a little. As 


I warmed up I discarded the sweater, then the socks and finally slept the sleep of the 
triumphant. 


(2). Daylight when we woke, which in these days of artificiality means something 
near 9 a.m., a thought struck me that we don’t even wake now with a feeling of 
relief for a quiet night; we practically take it for granted. I suppose when frightful- 
ness comes back to our lives we’ll buckle down to it all the easier for having known 
it before but it’s even hard to remember now what a barrage or a bomb sounds like. 
And that reminds me that I’m on fire-watch today. ' 

Breakfast in bed, as ever was, a look at the paper and up about 10.15. And the 
next 12 hours, very little can be said of. We listened a little—to the Symphony 
concerts, to Alec Robertson, ate a little, read a lot. It was Viola’s canteen duty 
Sunday, four to seven, which meant having tea and listening to the Brains Trust 
On my own. Not a bad session of the B.T. with J. D. Bernal, once you got used to 
his voice—a useful member; but for my taste, McCullough stopped it several times 
just as it was becoming interesting. I suppose it has to be kept popular. — 

Paid my Union Sub. for the next four months and took it round personally to 
save the postage. Then a quick run down on the bus to fetch wifey home from the 
canteen and back soon after eight ready to do my duty fortified by a hurriedly 
half of half and half. And as everything seemed completely quiet, early to 
on ‘ostensibly to save fuel, but just as equally because it’s the grandest place 
i know. | 


Holidays and Festivals - 

Some managements complain of the lack of co-ordination between 
different firms in the same district as regards holidays. Where one firm 
gives longer holidays than others in the vicinity, this: may encourage 
absenteeism by example in the others, and is almost certain to cause 
criticism and resentment. In Manyworks when the Government asked 
that only one extra day should be taken at Christmas, one of the 
biggest factories observed this request, but the others gave workers 
from Thursday till Monday. This caused dissatisfaction at both ends, 
according to the temperament of each individual concerned. Many in 
the first factory did not come to work on any of the days of holiday 
given by the second factory. Some in the other factories accused their 
Management of not wanting to get on with the war effort, unlike the 
Management of the first factory. 

Christmas has; of course, an exceptional importance in the ritual of 
the working year. Those firms who gave only one day off at Christmas, 
. 1941, mostly got a very high degree of absenteeism, which sometimes 
continued for several days afterwards, by which time the other firms 
were working again with below average absenteeism due to the rest. It 
is not uncommon now for factories greatly to increase the hours of 
work for several days or even weeks before a holiday to“make up for” 
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the extra day or days which the workers will have off. Here is a comment 
from a factory worker before Christmas: ) 


Worked all day today and tomorrow to allow having from Wednesday to 
‘Monday Christmas. I personally would rather have just had Christmas Day alone. 
and normal hours all other days. But one has to accept the decision of the majority. 


After Christmas: 


Back at work. I think everyone is better for the break. Most people seem to have: 
spent a very quiet Christmas. Seems to have been a pretty good supply of food about. 
Some shortage of alcoholic drinks. An advantage perhaps. 


And here is a comment from a railway draughtsman : 


Very quiet Christmas with nothing to relate. Worked on Boxing Day although. 

our work is of no value towards Victory. It is a mean way the railway management 
is filching a bit of time from men not protected by the Amalgamation Act of Parlia- 
ment. Two of our men are protected and so can have the holiday. 


Another draughtsman, this one in a war factory: 


Officially informed that Christmas holiday will be one day only and quite right. 
too. Also rumours that all staff are to work 8.30-5.30 in the very near future, which 
seems to me a typical example of official lack of perspective. My effort, as a 
draughtsman, is measurable for the extra time I work; but a plant manager or: 
engineer has a certain amount of work to do and has to do it, if he stops till mid- 
night—and they very often have to. in cases of emergency. 


This man goes to work on Boxing Day, as requested, and records: 


Work—but not for all—very few people about to do their day’s war work; many 
cong Soy firms closed. At my firm there were many absentees (20%) but at wile’ Ss 
very few 


From the Management’s side, these three diary notes in a munitions 


factory give a fairly typical picture of the most recent holiday period, 
Christmas, 1941: 


24th: We were due to knock off at 4 p.m. today. In the afternoon 25% Of the 


workers did not turn up. Of the women, nearly 50% were out. What Goes the losing 
of Hong Kong matter to them? . | 


26th: Back to work again. Found that 24% of the workers had not turned: in to 
start work. My sisters-in-law (two of them) stayed overnight and one not due to go 


to work spent the rest of the day here. Monica went out to a friend’s for the evening, 
rather against her will, I think. To bed very late again. 


_ 27th: My birthday. A very cold wet morning when we got up at 6 a.m. to get 
Monica off by the 8 a.m. bus. I went into town with her and then on to: 
work. This sleet 29% of the workers stayed out. Eve and I very tired by the time 
dinner was over. We fell asleep in our chairs before the fire, woke up about 4 p.m., 
smoked cigarettes and—fell asleep again! Christmas is no holiday! 


Part of the situation is amusingly summed up by this Seen 
.worker’s report: 
My friend on the bus waxing witty about Christmas holidays. Kandi to him, 
the steelworks and really. important places round here had had two-and-a-half 
days holiday, and it was only places like ours that aren’t so important, that had had 
one day—in other words, we have to kid people that we are on such very urgent 
work. So we only get one day, but the Whi who really matter know that they . 


matter, and don’t have to kid anyone ich I thought. a tise sound bit of 
reasoning. 


While an Assistant Manager in another factory sends: in ‘this 
description written on Boxing Day: 
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Boxing Day at work—or rather, at the Works. All those who are now receiving 
much higher wages than formerly ( they get another 3s. a week rise this week—the 
third increase since the war) are today receiving double normal pay and doing 
half their normal work. Those who, like myself, do not get the increments but yet. 
have to meet the colossal taxation of today, receive no extra pay for being here on 
Boxing Day. It is, of course, a farce. Little work will be done and certainly the 
“‘national effort’’ will not benefit, except possibly by the packing of a few extra 
bottles of orange juice and a few extra dozens of saccharin tablets. Therefore, even 
though it means keeping boilers going for power and process, steam and heat (it is — 
frosty), using transport for personnel, depriving workers of a much-needed break 
after weeks of routine, we have to turn up today as window-dressing. Even if raw 
materials are short. 

Now what does this mean in my own department? I arrived at 9.20 and did 
5 minutes work. I shall spend most of the morning writing this, writing to my father, 
and reading a novel by Michael Innes which someone got at my recommendation 
to read while fire-watching on Christmas Day. G and A are in the R.A.F., H the 
only man I have left, saved up one day from his summer holiday and is having it - 

today. He left at 12.30 mid-day on Wednesday to go home and will return on 
Sunday night. His typist is here with nothing to do and will read a book. My 
secretary has a little work to do for me in preparation for a meeting on Monday. 
The meeting which occupies me every Friday from 9.30 till 1 p.m. dealing with the 
supplies of raw materials has been cancelled. I shall stay to lunch at the canteen, as . 
we have my mother-in-law at home and are short of food, and go-home early this © 
afternoon. It would have been nice to have worked on Christmas Day and then . 
closed down for Friday, Saturday and Sunday, but I suppose sentiment forbade. 


The importance of New Year’s Eve begins to overshadow that of | 
Christmas as one travels North, and again it takes more than: war 
urgency to affect childhood traditions of festival. In one Northern 

-factory (Northumberland) the Works Manager had an ingenious idea 
_ for New Year’s Eve, though it did not do much good (as described by 
one of those working under him): 

Had the laugh of everybody at work; they were all dragging about with hang-dog 

ooks, weary eyes, parched mouths and lethargic limbs. Whereas I, full of righteous 
zeal, was smugly conscious of a well-being that only early-to-bed can give. We had 
a good turn-out at work, though: there were quite a number of quarter and half hour 
lates, but over 90% of the inmates got there; the amount of work done was a horse. 
of different hue, in fact, I think it more than shortsighted of the firm to cancel the 
holiday. They were paying double-time for the day, and most of the men weren’t 
capable of more than a quarter-effort. The Works Manager had told the staff they 


could if they liked put the clock back an hour and come in at 10 o'clock, but they — 
must leave the clocks back and stay till seven! | 


The South Yorkshire coalowners complained that the miners did 
not honour their promise to work on New Year’s Day, 1942, and that. 
at some pits absenteeism amounted to 95% (Empire News, January 4). 
- These holiday records look, on the face of them, as if they represent a 
high degree of self-interest and a low degree of work-devotion. But 
it must not be forgotten that those concerned have usually been 
working long hours for two years or more, and that it has been 
Government policy to leave the main lines of our national life, its 
distinctions between days and classes and interests, as much as possible 
in pre-war condition, particularly where industry is concerned. To the 
- manual worker the traditional holidays of the year have a significance 
_.less appreciated by other sections of the community. | ses 
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Rest Breaks 


The annual weekly holiday for workers has, after careful study, 
been recommended by the Committee on Workers’ Holidays (Chairman 
Lord Amulree), and this recommendation has been accepted by the 
Ministry of Labour. They further recommend that the week’s holiday 
should be spent at home, Several firms have schemes of giving workers 
wartime breaks or holidays if they are considered to need them on > 
fatigue or health grounds. On Merseyside, under the encouragement of 

the Ministry of Labour Welfare Officer, and the personal energy of the 
Hon. Ruth Lever (30 Aigburth Drive, Liverpool 17), there is an active 
and growing scheme. Here.a rest house (“Sunray”) has been opened 
(since May) in Wales, accommodating 60 women and girls needing a 
break from work in war factories. This is the sort of job they are trying 
to do: 


The example of two women from a Royal Ordnance factory may’be cited. Both 
were mothers with families of 7 and 5 respectively, and hence had elder daughters 
(of 15!) who could look after the home while they were away. They had been 
working on a three-shift system for over six months. The older woman had never 
been away for a break of any sort in her life before. Both these women said that the 
biggest treat was having breakfast in bed (which is provided if desired by older 
women) and regular meals instead of sandwiches. 

Another instance was of a young worker aged 18 who was the mainstay of her 
family, consisting of her mother (a widow) and three children. She particularly 
enjoyed the opportunity of country walks. 


Since May 1941, about 651 women and girls have taken advantage 
of the scheme, mostly staying a fortnight. The results are so satisfactory 
that the scheme of officially encouraged Rest Breaks is to be extended 
nationally by co-operation of Ministry of Labour Welfare Officers and 
the National Union of Girls’ Clubs. 

Other schemes operate on a more informal scale at four Fellowship 
House Centres, five hostels run by the Co-operative Holidays Associa- 
tion, and about half a dozen other single ones. — 

_ The requirements of many manual workers in wartime are simple and 
unassuming. The demand is for relaxation rather than “ pleasure’’. The 
demand is nevertheless strong. The Aircraft worker whose diary 
extract was quoted at the beginning of this section can suitably bring 
it to a close with another simple satisfaction from another of his 
occasional wartime Sundays: 


‘Another red-letter day, for one of my pullets laid its first egg; and in the afternoon 
* the boys and I went out for a walk together. 


XXXII. The Shopping Problem 


Part of the home and non-work pattern which directly interferes with 
or encourages production j is the degree of success or failure in spendin ae 
particularly in buying food. Long hours, and,the increased proportion 
of married women who have a job in the factory plus a job at home, 
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have brought up new difficulties, which are now being widely 
recognised in industry, though not.as yet dealt with on any uniform 
plan. Many factories do not yet officially recognise them as existing 
at all. 

_ During the present investigation, we made particular study of women 
war workers in connection with their shopping. A shoal of difficulties 
and complaints came up, including: 


1. “‘We are expected to shop in the lunch hour, and that means either not having 
_ the proper lunch or not shopping properly.” 


2. “The place where I work is away from the place where I live, and it.takes too 
long to get back and shop even if I spend the whole lunch hour on it. I have to shop 
back there because those are my registered shops for rations, and I can 't very well 
register round the factory.” 


3. “Having to shop at any odd hours, we who are working in factories are at a 
great disadvantage to the women who are not doing anything, and who get all the 
pick in the morning.’ 


4, “The shops shut too early in the evening, and the Government have encouraged 
them to do so. Otherwise we would have a chance on the way home.” 


5. “Shops should not close at lunch time on Saturday, which is the best time for 
some of us to get our things on the way back from work for the week-end.” 


Some Difficulties 


About half of the women workers are more or less responsible for 
their own shopping—and they nearly all said they found shopping 
difficult, through lack of time, or shortage of supplies by the week-end. 
Some went early on Friday and shopped then, but by Friday there are 
big crowds and queues, and after a full day’s work in the factory, 
shopping under such conditions was felt to be a strain. Saturday 
afternoon was regarded as less satisfactory still, especially in Planetown, 
Tanktown and Oldville, with their inflated war populations. The 
individual items which women experienced most difficulty in obtaining 
in the restricted shopping time were: 


1. Unrationed goods of most sorts (and lack of time to queue for 
them): 


**It’s all the extra things. You have to go to all the shops every day to see what 
they ’ve got in, you’ve got to see that with a family to feed.” 


“It’s the unrationed that’ s hardest—such as on the points you can’t always get 
what you want for them.”’ 


“There’s no difficulty with rationed goods—it’s the unrationed that take the time, 
you have to run around after them.” 


2. Getting a proper meat ration: 


‘It’s the unrationed and the meat. My husband’s on nights and he sometimes has 
bs get up during the day and get a bit of shopping in for me when we run very 
ort.”’ 


“Meat is the most difficult. When I get to the butcher he’ 5 always sold out. I just 
get a bit of joint for the week-end and that’s all. I haven’t had any offal for 6 months. 
Other people get it that can go early, but there’s nothing left when I get there.” 
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3. The general difficulty is well put by this woman: 


“*T get an hour off from business on a Saturday morning to get my shopping and 
it takes all that. You have to stand in 7 queues at Sainsbury's to get the rations, and 
when you’ve got several books it takes longer. What I did do was put my order i in 
and they got it up ready for me, but last week the manager said he wasn’t going to 
do that any more. Well, I’ve dealt there for 30 years and I don’t want to move, so 
_I wrote to Head Office and they rang straight back and told the manager to go on 

putting up the orders, and why had he stopped. He said it was because some people 
who weren’t genuine war workers were making use of the dispatch desk, but T I told 
him that was no excuse for me—he knows I’m on war work. The assistants aren t 
nice these days. They don’t treat you right now, do they? It’s a problem, all this, 


gsm You can’t get anyone to do it, it’s too ‘big a thing to ask when it takes 
so long 


The difficulty of getting time off to shop, the difficulty of actual 
shopping at the times available, the mental worry over shopping with 
all the present wartime difficulties, add up to a formidable minor 
anxiety in the minds of woman workers. Some women are almost 
desperate in conversation about it. Those on time rates who work far 
away from their homes are particularly affected, because they find 
themselves forced to take time off and are distressed at doing so and 

at losing what are often small earnings for a reason which seems to 
them just ‘bad luck ; two specimens: 


“IT have to lose an hour’s work every day to do shopping. We as half an hour for 
dinner, but every day I lose an hour, you can’t do it in less time.”’ 


“*I do have a job with shopping. We don’t finish work till 7. 30. Sometimes it’s an 
early night and only 5.30, so you get a bit done if you rush, but it isn’t often. I am in 
a factory at H , and by the time you’ ve walked to the shops it’s time to be 
back at work in the dinner hour. So you can’t-do it then. You have to get it all done 
_on a Saturday after finishing work at 4 o’clock. It really is difficult. I think workers 
should all get half an hour off during the week, different days. We work till 4.30 
Sundays, so if we went on-longer then:so that we’d make it up, and the lunch hour 
could be more useful. As things are now, you get tired out. Then on Saturday I have 
to go to the Post Office for my Army allowance. By the time I’ve waited for that, 


= S nearly closing time for the shops, and yet that’s the only enatine I nave got to 
do it.”’ 


‘This last woman indicates the real difficulty which many are ex- 
periencing, especially the married—main new reservoir for production 
in 1942. As with their children, so with their shopping, the responsibility 
falls heavily on the individual, and the individual who is doing the 

“patriotic” thing by going into heavy industry suffers serious dis- 
advantages not experienced by those who hang back or maintain their 
peacetime routines. Many women feel, in a reasonable way and 
seldom with violence, that they should receive some sort of preferential . 
treatment or help in this matter. For instance, a woman of 55 2 WORERG 
in a London factory, her husband an invalid, says: 


“It’s very difficult—you haven’t got the time to queue. I get 12 to 12.40, that’s all 


Even if you leave your coat open in the shops to show veal re a worker, they don’ t 
take any notice.” - 


A few (but growin g number of ) factories take some » responsibility i in 
this matter, though it is one which, when ignored, is bound to affect 
either timekeeping or morale of the workers. One such fi artory. in 
London is. described by a young married woman: . -.. .. 
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- “The shopping’s very awkward now. You don’t have time to do it really. In our 
factory they gave us pink cards to say we were doing essential war work and couldn’t 
get much time off, so we could give these to the - oes with the order and they make 
‘it up for us. That’s a help but it’s still awkward.” - 


__.Many Managements recognize the problem, though many do not 

recognize it officially (cf. rest pauses, Section XXXI). At one big 
factory (camouflage materials) all women are allowed off at 11 o’clock - 
on Saturdays with permission. At a Manyworks factory all those who 
ask permission may take half an hour off a week in the firm’s time to 
do their shopping, before the lunch break, so that altogether they have 
a clear hour and a-half. A Tanktown firm gives facilities for any workers 
to shop at appointed times by arrangement with the foreman in each 
section. In general extra time before the lunch hour seems to work most 
_ Satisfactorily. There is no uniformity between different factories in the 
same districts, and this leads to resentment in some cases, where one 
firm gives women employees: shopping time and another does not. 


‘In Planetown several very large firms refuse to allow any shopping 
time. 


PES 


ig Experiments 


- The St. Pancras Chamber of Commerce instituted a scheme at 
the end of January which is one of the few so far put up materially 
‘to assist the female factory worker in her shopping worries. 
The scheme is at present mainly on paper, and has been submitted 
to the Ministry of Food for approval and support. There are 
three parts to the plan as it stands at. present. First, an ““ Appeal”’ poster 
is to be set out in all parts of the borough. This will explain the need 
of a priority for war-workers. Secondly, a form is to be issued to 
women wart-workers ; they will Have to state the number of hours they 
work per week, the nature of their occupation, where they work, and 
‘so forth. This will be signed by the factory manager. (At the bottom of 
the form is to be printed a recommendation to the manager to give 
‘time off in the afternoon for essential shopping.) When this form is 
presented at the Chamber of Commerce, the war-worker will be given 
a card. It is not yet certain how this card will be used, whether she will 
give it in early in the day and collect the food later, or whether she will 
‘be able to take priority place in queues. On the queue question, trouble 
‘is anticipated. Queueing is already heavy in various parts of St. Pancras, 
especially Camden Town, where, on some days extra police are 
‘said to be drafted in certain areas. 

It is thought, too, that housewives may dislike the system for other 
reasons, and may claim that they are doing war-work which is equally 
iessential. But it is clear that here and in many other places some 
system is necessary, in the interests of production. Few shops open 
‘before 9. Most are closed by 5. Many now close as the lunch hour 
as well. Shopping is difficult for factory workers. | ev 
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In Heston and Isleworth, the Townswomen’s Guild has begun a 
scheme whereby a group of more than 100 women are formed into a 
Housewives’ Express. Their declared aim is to relieve women who want 
to take up whole-time war work, from their domestic difficulties. The 
scheme has been worked out mainly by the widow mother of two 
children (Mrs. Helen Cresse). So far the scheme seems to be workin g, 
_ though on a small, improvised scale. They have not as yet extended to 
doing shopping for women going into war work, but rather into 
relieving gaps at the job end. But local organisatioris of this sort, if 
supported centrally, contain the germ of a new approach to the 
problems of married women and women with domestic ties. | 

In Harrow and Otley, Welfare Officers of the Ministry of Labour 
have recently arranged joint meetings of employees, Ministry of Food 
Officials, and Chamber of Trade representatives, with a view to assisting 
all parties and encouraging firms to reorganise the problem in a de- 
finitive way. Other schemes now operate at Chelmsford, Slough and 
South Staffordshire. 

The Government have been slow to recognise the existence of what 
may well become.a major problem on the woman-power side. If a 
scheme can be devised which would relieve married women of some of 
their elementary shopping responsibilities, or assure them of priority 
in rapid service during their limited shopping opportunities, con- 
siderable minor improvement in women’s time-keeping, absenteeism 
and enthusiasm might be expected. Organisations such as the W.V.S. 
might be able to help. At Maidenhead the W.V.S. runs a popular 
shopping service with small books in which women write their require- 
ments, putting the requisite money in an attached bag. The W.V.S. 
collects from the factories in the morning and return books and goods 
in the evening. The possibility of factory co-operative buyifg arrange- 
ments, or a special shop registration for those working far from home, 
might be explored. The alternative of different shop opening hours 
might be considered—at present these hours are determined by con- 
siderations unrelated to war industry. The possibility of issuing rations 
through the firm, upsetting as this would be to the small shopkeeper, 
has been approached indirectly by several of the factories studied. For 
instance, two of the works canteens visited issued a weekly ration of 
cigarettes and cosmetics to every female member of the staff, and did 
it on Saturday, their worst absentee day normally. The Warvillage 
factory has extensive grounds which it has put under intensive cultiva- 
tion; all the produce is sold to the employees at wholesale prices, and 
this has relieved the shopping difficulties of those who live some 
distance away (the firm is working long hours in the evening, and only 
gives one Saturday afternoon off in four). It does seem wasteful to let. 
each firm and district develop a scheme (or not) slowly and without 
experience. Such atrangements reach satisfi actory proportions well 
after the need has become acute. Two more women’s comments would 
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clinch this particularly straightforward and uncomplicated aspect of 
war production, which requires no elaborate consideration, but has 


received inadequate attention, and which now esa organisation 
in the interests of production: 


“It’s very difficult with the shopping. I’ve just taken the morning off to go and get 
a few things. We all do, in the factory: all the women take a couple of hours off now 
and again to shop. We start at 7 and don’t finish till 5, and by the time you’ve had 
_ half an hour for lunch, it doesn’t leave much time for shopping. . . . I’ve a little 
boy and girl. My mother looks after them. You feel much better if you know they 


are properly looked after. I had them sent away, but my boy caught a complaint so 
I had them back again. 


‘“We haven’t got any proper nurseries. They are goin g¢ round the town now asking 
for foster mothers, but I’d rather they were with my mother. . They are talking 
about taking on some part-time workers at the factory. And about doin g a night 
shift. I am supposed to go on the night shift, but I don't like the idea; not while I 
am working in a munitions factory. You never know what ee happen at night. . 


and te a me down here and them up there with my mother . .. no, I’d be too worried 
to wor 


“I’m on nights, so I’ve got all day to do my shopping. I don’t know what they do 
on days. I’m going to a new job on Wednesday—dquarter to 9 till 6. It'll be a job to 
do it then. I'll get a friend to get a bit in for me, I expect. There's often someone to 
help you out, you get some good ones and some bad. They ought to give you an 
hour off to do your shopping but they don’t. I don’t know what Ill do next week— 
I'll manage somehow I suppose. It’s awkward when you've got a baby, you've got 
to get a bit of shopping in. They don’t do anything for the workers do they? But 
they see you get their work done. I haven’t had any proper sleep this week. The 
- woman who minds my baby nights has let me down now.’ 


Hair 

Shopping difficulties are usually thought of as exclusively affecting 
women. Some men, for instance those with their wives and children 
evacuated from big cities, are concerned. One thing which does in- 
fluence all men is hair-cutting. With long hours, it is difficult to get a 
hair-cut—and barbers, like doctors, stick to their peace hours while 
worker’s hours have altered. Some firms have a system by which barbers 
visit the workshops on a rota, taking a month to cover the whole works. 
Elsewhere, it is common for men to take an hour off without permission 
for a hair-cut. The declining number of hairdressing establishments and 
personnel means more waiting for the actual hair-cut. A small point, 
but of the sort that cannot be ignored in total war, which is never so 
total that small personal habits can be totally ignored, unless thereis 
total equality and total sacrifice. Laundry presents another special 
problem for the new industrial housewife; a small system of mobile 
laundering was instituted at Letchworth in February, but we have not 
yet found any other experiments on this line. 


Two Lives 


These shopping difficulties which so many war workers are ex- 
~ periencing, are naturally related to war economy in the wider sense. 
Every extension of rationing (especially Points rationing) favours 
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the war worker, who at present suffers from the disadvantage of 
having no time to pursue the unrationed products. Clearer policy and 
priority for war workers’ ‘shopping would help production at the 
present time. It would also probably help those married women who 
are being put into war industry through Employment Exchanges, if 
they were given official guidance, explanation and warning on this 
subject, before they come into the factory. As the Manager of a Oldville 
aircraft factory put it: ‘A number of women undertake factory work 
without realising at all how impossible it is going to be for them to get 
both that and their housework done.’ The following is the investigator’ § 
account of a typical illustration of this: , 
Mrs. B. (F50D) was hurrying home from the factory for the lunch hour when 

stopped her. She did not have time to stop and answer it, but invited me to walk 


home with her and ask the questions there ‘“‘when. she had got straightened up 
a bit.” 


_ She lives in a 4-roomed house, and has to housekeep for her husband (also on 
factory work), two children of ten’ and twelve, also she gets the dinner for her 
‘married daughter and son-in-law who come in late. - 


When I arrived with her, the whole house was in a complete mess. Two days’ 
washing up is piled high in the sink ; a great bundle of washed but unironed clothes 
lie on the floor beside the sink; odd shoes and socks belonging to the children are 
scattered about on chairs; and the table is a mass of crumbs and dirty crockery. 


Mrs. B. seems to be at a complete loss as to where to begin. She grabs a tea bowl 
and starts to wash it; leaves it half washed in the bowl and puts a saucepan on the 
stove, tipping a parcel of neck of mutton into it. 


““T'll have to put the vegetables in in the evenng : can’t stop to do them now. 
They'll have to have their dinner late, that’s all.” 


_ She dashes from the stove and starts unrolling the pile of washing. 


*“You know, I think I must have been crazy. I took all the pillowcases off the beds 
.on Sunday and washed them. It was a silly thing to do, I hadn’t the time, and there 
was all the muck wanted clearing up, but I don’t know, I can’t think what I’m doing 
sometimes, I’m in such a rush.” 


Leaves the pile of washing without doing any more to it, and puts the kettle on. 


_ “Must make a cup of tea, I must have something,” she says, and begins rather 
hopelessly to try to clear the table. : 


Makes the tea, drinks a few sips, and then goes to lay the fire in the front room 
and sweep the hearth. Comes back to find the cup of tea cold. Drinks it in a gulp, 
and says: 


‘“‘Where’s my Maclean’s? I must have my Maclean’s, I get such terrible burning, 
it’s the only thing that shifts it. The girls keep hiding it, they say I oughtn’t to take 
so much, it'll rot my inside right away, but it’s the only thing that does me any good.”’ 


She starts on the washing up, but even with me helping it is not nearly half done 
before she has to rush back to the factory. She says: 


**It’s no good, I can’t keep up with it. I thought I'd like to do a bit and bring in 
some more money, but I can’t keep up with it. If I could just have a couple of days 


oe then it would be alright, you-could keep it under, but I can’t manage 
e this.” — 


The genuine difficulty of running two lives simultaneously brings us 
‘back either to an increase in part-time work (Section XXVI) or to a 
much bigger extension than has yet been realized of the use of Day 
Nurseries (Section XX VII), communal shopping arrangements, and an 
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all round re-organization of the domestic priorities, in place of the 
present system by which each private individual behaves according: to 
opportunity and temperament, and persons with easy jobs and short hours - 
enjoy appreciable advantages over those working in ‘heavier jobs, who 
are also more likely to need good diet (Section XXXVIII) and rest when 
not working. Increasingly, the home life of the war worker gravitates 
towards an area of some necessary wartime responsibility parallel to 
that taken by Government and Management during the hours of work. 


XXXIV. Absenteeism 


. Absenteeism is one of the most talked about features of war industry. 
The amount of uninformed comment is necessarily in excess of in- 
formed comment, owing to a general lack of accurate information on 
the subject arising from the paucity of industrial and official statistics. 
Like other aspects of war production, some people make much of 
individual absentee. percentages and say that they reflect inefficiency, 
poor worker morale, etc. This is partly true, but the reverse is also the 
_ case—they reflect to some extent the attempt of efficiency, the bringing 
in of more and more people into industry who would not ordinarily be 
there and who have other obligations, physical deficiencies and 
necessities which are not as yet sufficiently coped with; some 
absenteeism may even reflect the over-good morale of workers trying 
to work longer hours than are practicable. In fact, absenteeism includes 
practically all the human factors in industry. It is not just an -ism. 
There is no cut and dried reason for it. There are all the reasons why 
people do anything different from “ordinary”. 

This qualification does not reduce the significance of absenteeism, 
nor the big effect that it has on work hours and war production, both 
directly in the workers involved and indirectly on others affected in 
their work by the absentees. Steps which reduce absenteeism increase 
production. A main shortage in war production is due to shortage of 
labour; every hour lost by each labour unit must therefore be the» 
subject for industrial concern. It is curious, therefore, that national 
steps were so slowly taken to cope with absenteeism. There have been 


a few prosecutions. But nothing dealing with the root of the matter 
(until late March). 


Gaps in Facts * 

_ The immediate difficulty which the investigator experiences in 
entering this much talked of field of absenteeism in industry, is the lack 

of objective information about it. ‘A fair number of firms keep crude 

statistics of absenteeism, but very few distinguish properly between 

lost time through late-coming and hours off, or between half days or 

whole days taken. Few keep careful individual records, and we have 
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encountered no firm (we have taken particular care to seek out this 
information, not only from the firms studied, but many others con- 
tacted through a wide range of organizations) which had, for instance, 
the following information, all of which could be obtained without 
significant additional clerical work: 


1. How much absenteeism is due to the same people being absentees — 
over and over again. That is, over a period of months, what 
proportion of the staff are ever absentee? What are the charac- 
teristics of those who are never absent? 


2. Correlation between absenteeism and married or single, with or 
without children. The firm with the most elaborate and accurate — 
Statistics, stretching back over years, has in fact got this informa- 
tion on its cards, but had never thought of analysing it. When we 
made this suggestion, the idea seemed to. them “‘brilliant’’. 


3. Correlation between degree of skill, age, wage rate and absenteeism. 
4. Correlation between absenteeism and the work journey. 


5. Absenteeism in relation to length of service in the firm, including 
absentee record during different periods of the individual’s 


service. Special reference to effect, if any, of periods of unemploy- 
ment. 


These, and other elementary considerations have not, so far as we 
can ascertain, been taken into account in industrial statistics.* Even if a 
few factories studied these matters and compared notes, vital informa- 
tion would be obtained, some of it with general application to the whole 
field of production. But “comparing notes” is not the habit of in- 
dustrialists in these things—quite the opposite. Each firm goes about 
the matter in its own way, if at all. The degree of attention given to the 
diagnosis of “inefficiency” in the labour force is something less than one- 
thousandth of the degree of attention given to the diagnosis of 

machinery, materials and structure. 

_ The comparison of the statistics (where they exist) from different 
firms, is seldom possible because there is no standard procedure for 
keeping them. Some firms always work out their absentee percentages 
in relation to a 47-hour week. Some do not include lost time; others 
include it off the time clocks; others again count any late-comer as 
having lost “‘one hour’. A few distinguish between certified and un- 
certified absence, fewer still separate absence with permission from 
absence without. The method of calculating absence from overtime 
varies too. One or two firms do.not count anything as absenteeism 
until the worKer has been away more than one whole day. Others keep 


* %*A study which may throw useful light has recently been made by Dr. Wells under the auspices of the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research (6, Duke of York Street, S.W.1) into absenteeism 
in the cutlery trade, due for — shortly. 3 
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people on the books for months when they have really left without 
notice, and others again do not count anyone after an absence of over 
a fortnight. Therefore when a firm says it has 2% absenteeism, and 
perhaps feels this is a good-record when compared with figures press- 
reported from other places, it is possible that if the figures were kept by 
the methods of another firm they would equal a 15% absenteeism. Thus 


caution is essential in connection with what follows; all the figures 
mean different things. 


Generalizations 
Despite these difficulties, certain points can be generalized : 


1. Absenteeism is higher now than pre-war—often much higher.* 


2. Bad time-keeping is also more frequent, generally much more 
_ frequent, than pre-war. Bad time-keeping may lose almost as much 
- time as absenteeism, which is, however, more hoticeable. 


3. Time lost is almost invariably higher among women than among 
men. This difference is due to actual absenteeism more than to bad 


time-keeping. There is at least twice as much female absenteeism 
as there is male. 


4. Married women are more often absent than single women. 


5. Absenteeism tends usually to be higher among unskilled workers. 
This is partly because most women, especially new women, are 
unskilled workers. A small proportion of absenteeism among, the 

skilled is generally more serious to production than a high degree 
of absenteeism among unskilled. 


6. In nearly all industries studied, juveniles are the worst male 
« Offenders, particularly as regards bad time-keeping. 


7. Fime lost is-generally correlated with humber of hours of work. 
This is not always the case, which depends. also on Welfare 
arrangements (Section XLVI), shift system (Section XXX), 
transport (Section ner local work tradition and labour 


relations. 


e 
ae 


The nearest case we encountered of male and female absenteeism 
being equal was in a factory which for a time made all work until 
4 p.m. Saturday, then changed the arrangement to allow married 
women to leave at mid-day. In the following four months, absen- 
teeism was 4.6% among women as compared with 3.4% among men. 
We have heard, however, of one firm (not studied) where male 


* The scanty data on normal absenteeism is summarised in P. ae Florence’s “Economics of 
Fatigue and Unrest” chapter VII. ; * 
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absenteeism is. higher. The main firm in Midville also has a fairly 
close male and female figure on absenteeism, and here female 
late-coming is actually (loss of minutes) less than male, as is not 
_ infrequently the case. There is a low proportion of female labour. This 
factory can be classed as having ‘“‘good labour relations”, above 
average works morale, the greater part of-the labour force living within . 
easy walking distance, the town unbombed, and accessible female. 
shopping facilities (until re¢ently the local authority have avoided 
facing up to the demand for Day Nurseries, but are now being pressed 
te do so). This firm’s figures on a typical winter week are given in the 
following table: “permissible absenteeism”, sickness, injury and 
holidays, not included : , 


| Males Females . 
Hours worked. . Ss .. 146,905 42,500. 
Hours lost—unauthorised ab- 

sentecism .. ae 617 = .42% 284 6T%, 
Hours lost—late-comers ay. 410 .28% 86 6.20% 
Total hours lost ka _ All. Af 310 OI, 


Total hours lost—Males and Females—al/ causes: 
11,610=6% of total hours worked. 


A fortnight later a study was made of the average. time lost by Jate- 
comers alone in this factory, where the material reasons for being a few 
minutes late are probably less than in almost any other factory of 
equivalent size in the country, owing to the small proportion of workers — 
living more than.a short walk from the works. The lowest degree of 
late-coming was found in some of the smaller workshops within the 
factory, such as the smithy, where time lost averaged only 3 minutes 
per worker per week. But in the welding section, the average weekly 
time lost per male worker was 21 minutes, per female worker 13. Over 
_ the whole factory, the results for men and women came out equal ; the 


average lost time aor arriving late at work was 11 minutes per 
head. 


In a City factory dealing with electrical war equipment an analysis 
was made one Saturday morning this winter of 1,150 female employees, 
to ascertain how manyhad been absent and-for how long. 19.5% of . 
female employees were absent on this morning, 226 women in all. The 
following table gives the numbers who had been absent for various 
lengths of tfme, with the alleged causes of such absence. It will be seen 
that most of those who had been absent less than a week were suffering 
from “uncertified sickness” which covers a multitude of personal causes 
(see Section XXXV), and that those who had been absent more than 


a month were mainly Sey ill or eseettal Work Order cases 
(see Section XVI): ; 
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Women Absentees, Saturday Morning 


Length of Absence to Date 
Reasons for Otol. lto2 2to4 Over Total 
| week weeks weeks 4 weeks 
Iliness—Certified . 11 10 - 14 ye 
Iliness— Uncertified 50 4 — 2 56 
Domestic reasons 8 l 2 5 16 
No news ous 20 4 7 10 41 
Waiting release or not re- 
turned after adverse de- 
cision by N.S.O. Co oe 2 5 23 4 
Husband on leave 10 3 — — I3 
_ Permission , l — ee 
Miscellaneous 3 — 1 — 4 
0, oe, y be 29 6s «4 626 


Period Chan ges in Absentee Rate 


While there is no doubt that absenteeism has increased since the war 

* and is now at a higher level than at any ordinary time, there is also 
general agreement from most sources that in 1941 the general figure 
was lower than in 1940, largely owing to the shorter hours worked 
(Section XXVIII). Comparisons are difficult for the latest period, 
owing to seasonal .fluctuations and the blitz differences this time last 
year. Pretty typical is the record of a firm in the Midlands. Their average 
absentee total figure among male workers, all causes, for the period 
September to November in each of the last three years was: | 


Percentage Absenteeism 


Year for that Year: i ee 
Tee x. es ree 2.12 
1940 .. oe oe ia 3.94 
1941 .. t @ a 3.50 


A City factory supplies the total lost time, excluding holiday periods: ce 


Period . % of lost time 
January-February 1941 _ _... io ES 
March-April fag ae Ww 
May-June... ie “p -. ee 
September—October . . ws .. FOS 
January-February 1942 __... a oe 


‘A clear account is given in a report from another Midland factory: 


1... In the period Jan. 14 to March 9 we worked 7.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. There. were 
numerous raids and long alerts. There was also a prolonged spell of severe 
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weather. Lateness only fell below 20% on one day, was 40-44° , for one week, 
and 27-38% the two following weeks. Absenteeism was 8-16% over this 3-week 


period, which was the time Of heavy snow. and severe cold. 


2. Between Feb. 9 and March 9—4 weeks—lateness was 20-32%. Absenteeism 
7-20% but mostly 10-20%. Weather was better and raids and alerts fewer. 
Absenteeism was higher, it should be noted, possibly reaction after the strain of 
the earlier period. ~ 


3. We then altered work hours to 8 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. and Saturdays 8 a.m. to 
_4p.m. A longer week but later starting and summer time. From March 9 until 
mid-July, lateness exceeded 20% on only four occasions, each time an air raid. 
That of March 11, which did much damage in this city causes us to reach 34%. 

_ Omitting these four “‘neaks’’ lateness was 5—19%. 
Absenteeism, but for a sharp peak of 277 on March 12, was between 5 and 15%. 


4. From mid-July to end of Summer Time on October 4, lateness was 3.5-14% 
and absenteeism was 3.5-10% generally with two peaks, one of 15% (after 
August Bank Holiday) and an unaccountable one of 13%. : 


5. From the end of Summer Time to the end of the year the curve has shown an 
upward trend again. Lateness rose to 7-227, with one peak of 257 not accounted 
for and a high jump to 47% due to thick fog. Absenteeism rose from 5.5- 
12.5%. Christmas was Officially a one-day holiday, but absenteeism Christmas 
Eve and Boxing day peaked at 25% and 29%. 


A factory outside Manyworks had a steady absenteeism around 5% 
for a long time, but it rose steeply in the winter of 1941 to 8% by the 
end of the year. There is generally a winter rise in absenteeism, and 
bad weather has an immediate effect. Fairly typical are the figures of 
a firm employing 5,000; total time lost July 1941, 6.7% ; January 1942, 


12.3%; in both periods: women losing more than three times as much - 


of their time as men. 
_ Usually it is severe winter weather which most affects absenteeism, 
particularly where there are long work journeys (Section XXXIX), 


but in some jobs very hot weather puts workers off. One London 
factory reports: 


For the past year the absenteeism through sickness has remained fairly con- 
sistent at between 2-3%%. The total absenteeism for all causes has recently been in 
the neighbourhood of 10%, while at its worst it has been in the region of 159,—this 
was during the hot weather last June. 


In general, absenteeism tends to run highest in November-January, 
the months with the shortest daylight, longest blackout, most illness. 


Some Comparisons — 


The variation in absenteeism experience can best be illustrated by 
- citing some of the examples collected in this investigation; we will 
then attempt to assess the importance of some of the different factors 
involved. 

1. Tank Factory, Tanktown. Average peacetime winter absenteeism believed to be 3%. 


Now over 1%, despite much female dilution. Hours have been cut. Transport 
fairly good. Labour relations and morale good. (Statistics very crude.) 


2. Manyworks Defence Weapon Factory. Absenteeism not a serious consideration, 
only a little above pre-war. Late-coming serious, in a minor way. Transport good. 
Hours moderate. Labour relations and morale bad—the management “ anti- 
Union, and there is a strong conflict developing over this. 
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3. Plastics Factory. Absenteeism high, ranging from 15-30%, especially 
among women and juveniles. Transport bad, Factory is far from shops, 

* and area saturated with evacuees which complicates shopping. Long hours - 
‘maintained. Bad labour relations, management will not recognize Unions, * 
refuses Works Council, etc. Lot of worker dissatisfaction, though cannot leave 
directly owing to Essential Work Order. Wages high. 


4. Small Firm making Machine Tools and Shell Cases, 15% absenteeism. Particular 
feeding difficulties here, and shopping. Also big ‘change over from peacetime 
and consequent. dislocations in production continuity, etc. Improving relations 

_ between management and workers, both sides being dissatisfied with use of the 


factory, and both sides fully aware of each other’s dissatisfaction, which is 
constantly discussed at the Works Council. 


5. M edium-sized Factory making Tank Tracks and Shell Cases. Absenteeism only 


slightly more than pre-war, about 2/%. Transport — Labour relations good. 
Hours moderate. Welfare facilities excellent. 


_6. Small Tank Factory. Total lost time about 4%, not a big increase on pre-war. 


Mainly from juveniles. Transport not good—factory well outside town. Labour 
relations fairs Hours moderate, pay good. 


7. Small Aircraft | Works in the Country. “Absenteeism is completely non-existent  _ 
~ at these works” . Factory was moved here before the war and good arrangements 
made for workers’ homes. Hours of work same as pre-war. But such a statement 
can scarcely be exact—someone must be ill occasionally ; this indicates the difficulty 
in accepting figures kept on no established principle. 
8. Large Aircraft Factory, London. Absenteeism about 57%, higher with women, 
and higher among those on hourly rates than on weekly rates. Late-coming 
much higher among men than women. 


| 9... Small Sub-Contractors, 100 men and women. Lost time “negligible”. Have never 
: altered the five-day week, which they worked in peacetime. 7 


10.. Merseyside Area. A report covering eight factories (use of which has kindly been 
allowed us by the Works Management Association), shows variations between 
2-3/4; mostly in total time lost, nine-tenths of it through absenteeism, the 


remainder through late-coming. This is said to be three timés higher than 
pre-war. 


11. A Yorkshire Report from the same source,covering three engineering works showed 
¥ about 1.5% of time lost by skilled men, 3.3% by unskilled men, 14.5% by women. 


12. Two firms which have amalgamated after being bombed in City. ““We suffer 
badly from absenteeism’’. This attributed to the fact that half the employees are 
. _ City evacuees, often with families billeted locally. 


13. Aircraft Component Factory, City. Absenteeism 10%, just. over half ‘ ‘justi- 
fiable’’. Transport fair. Labour relations fair. 


14. Ministry of Supply Filling Factories have the following absentee figures: 
Percentage Absenteeism of: 


Date Males Females 

yA Ae 
a 11.27 23.54 
November 1941 a y me 10.96 24.63 


Thus nearly a quarter of the women in these Government run factories are © 
| absentee (Mr. Harold Macmillan replying to a Parliamentary Question, 
| December 11.) The Select Committee on National Expenditure concluded that 


|. “Absenteeism in Filling Factories is due to causes which should be cured largely 
by administrative action”’. (17th report.) 


It will be seen that there is a big range of difference. The difference 
may be as much between two similar-product adjacent factories as 
between two different factories three hundred miles apart. The highest 
absenteeism appears to be found in the Yorkshire coalfields. According 

| - to astatement issued by the South Yorkshire Coalowners’ Association, 
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output lost on New Year’s Day alone was 56,994 tons, 58.2% of coal 
face workers were absent, 24.19% of surface workers (/ron and Coal 
Trades Review, January 9). A few days later the following passage of 
words took place between two questioning Conservative M.Ps. and 
the Labour Minister of Mines (Hansard, Vol. 377, col. 535): 


Mr. Colegate asked the Secretary for Mines whether he will give the figures of 
140 ant 19 Ca principal coalfields of Great Britain for the years 1936, 1938, 1939, 
1940 and 1941 


Mr. Grenfell: “It would not be in the public interest to give the details asked for 
by the Hon. Member in wartime’’. 


Sir Granville Gibson: “Has the Hon. Gentleman considered the formation of any 


scheme for the diminution of the anti-loyal displays of absenteeism that we have had 
recently?” 


Mr. Grenfell: “I am not sure what the Hon. Member means by ‘anti-loyal’”’. 


As so often the case in industrial matters, it is the extreme cases of 
absenteeism which received wide publicity. The above few examples 
indicate that some factories are nat suffering to anything like 
the extent generally publicized. But a sufficient number are suffering 


seriously and there is almost always an increase. War difficulties, which . 


have been fully described in previous sections, naturally favour an 
increase. Yet one cannot help feeling that some of the natural effects 
might quite easily be overcome if personal conduct in industry was not 


left so much to personal conscience. The lack of any real code for work. 


attendance, which originates to some extent also from the lack of any 
system in the study of lost time, puts a premium on losing a day 
where*a person finds some: small difficulty or inconvenience contra- 
dicting the journey to work. The present elasticity has to be thought of 
also in connection with the gradual conscripting of women into war 
factories. Part of the problem of wartime efficiency is to produce, by 
leadership, supported where necessary by legislation, contradictions of 
the natural impulse. Standing firmly based on the natural, most of the 


special attributes of successful war require a temporary development of | 


unnatural tendencies (unnatural to Western civilization). The most 
important of these is to kill other humans on sight. Other aspects 
include the readiness to put your children in a communal nursery, the 
readiness to forget about Sunday, the readiness to berapidly moved,—to 


name just three which are relevant here. One Managing Director. 


writing to The Factory Manager (August 1941), put it crudely: 


If the services were pandered to as those who serve in industry, there would be 
absenteeism there too. The reason they do not have it is the answer. 


_ It might be said, however, that if workers were looked after by the | 
State, and worked for the State, like soldiers, iy woe feel differently. 


iio from the Worker’s - Side 


_ Nearly half of all those studied in our sample enquiry (see Section i) 
said that when they missed a day or more from work, they did so matty 
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for reasons other than illness or absolute necessity. It is certain that this 
is a conservative estimate of the number of people who take days off 
for other reasons, because more will do it than will admit it. The 
following figures are only useful, therefore, as a crude indication. The 
regional variation was negligible, e.g. : 


Percentage in thts place 
saying they never took a day 


Place | off work unless definitely ill: 
/e 

Me i ee. 57 

Oldville Ms rs E bee 2 


‘Tanktown i es a 59 


There is little difference between those inside war industry and those 
in other occupations, but women in both types of jobs are more ready 
to give “‘unnecessary’’ reasons for missing a day. One woman in ten says 
she takes days off specifically for “family reasons”. Only one man ina 
hundred names this. On the other hand, men rather more often 
mention that they take a day off for “< pleasure” : for instance, to attend 
some sports meeting. (This tendency is highest among the more highly 
paid.) The biggest difference is between married and single women, the 
former being the only group giving a majority of absentee reasons in 


_ the “unnecessary” class (cf. Section XXV). There is also a slight age 


difference—people under forty are more inclined to the “unnecessary” 
than people over forty. 

The chief feature was the readiness with which workers would give 
reasons other than illness for staying away from work. There was an 
almost complete lack of self-consciousness and reserve about it. People | 
readily volunteered that they missed days because they wanted long 
week-ends, because their boy friends were home on leave, or because 
they were fed-up. They took it for granted as a normal procedure, the 
“done thing’. A young foreign engineer now working in a war 
factory comments with surprise on his fellow workers taking days off: 

“T’ve been in all parts of Europe and I think England is the best of them to 
work in. You see I am not a refugee, I came here of my own free will several years 
ago. My work is rather dirty, it’s the only industry of its kind in England, I think. 
There were lots of industries that were not in England before the war, but now they 
must be. They pay well for dirty jobs, nobody wants them, but I have plenty of baths, 
so I am quite happy. I like my work, you see I am qualified with two degrees. lam > 


surprised that you have so much freedom over here. If one of the workmen wants a 
day off he takes it, .and nobody can stop him, which should never be allowed, for it is 


‘bad for the work.” 


A young woman explains that she simply has to take a day off now 


and again, to clear up her flat: 
“T have a job to get ona bus i in the early mornings. The bus stop is usually crowded. 
But I expect this rush can’t be helped. I have to take a day off now and then. My flat 


eee so untidy looking, and the work accumulates, that I Must stay = put things 
a 
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_ A factory foreman, doing a regular sixty-five hour week at £8, says 
he takes an occasional week-end off “‘sick”’, to go and see his wife and 
_ family, who are evacuated. An office clerk working 8 hours a day, 
6 days a week at £3 10s.,says she occasionally pushes off for the week- 
end, and “I don’t come in till Monday afternoon”. A factory girl 
working twelve hours a day, weekdays, except Saturday afternoon, 
earning between £2 10s. and £3 a week, says she takes time off without 
permission whenever she wants to go to a dance. A skilled workman 
earning £10 a week says: | 

“If T take time off my work, it might be a social reason, for my wife.” 


Personal Calculations 


‘The comments of many workers show indirectly, but illuminatingly, 
the personal calculation which people make for themselves as between 
the odd hour or day at work and their own affairs. It is well put in a 
worker’s diary entry: 


“A grand day today ; although cold it was exhilarating weather. It was not exhilar- 


ating enough, however, to get me earlier to work, and it was 9 o'clock before I 
arrived at work. Indeed so late was I that I met Mrs. W. in the Post Office. I had to 
wait seven minutes to get a stamp, yet special poster on the wall stated that, despite 
the great numbers called up the rest will endeavour to serve with civility, courtesy 
and speed. And behind the counters four girls were discussing last night’s romances, 
etc.” 


The balance is shown again in various extracts from the diary of a 
skilled man, one of many who occasionally feels indisposed and 
estimates the self-importance of indisposition : 


November 8. Took ten minutes after alarm to decide whether or not to go to 


work, and finally the ayes had it, so up we got into a cold and frosty world. Missed. 


the news, and no one on the bus seemed to know where Jerry had been, but all were 


agreed that it wasn’t in the immediate vicinity, and all thought that the barrage was 


heaviest we’d had around these parts, a bit late for November 5, of course. 
Work was an awful drag, and of course everything seemed to go wrong, and I was 
never so glad for knocking off time. : Pe 


November 10. Another brand new week, not broken into—and I not in much 
fettle for doing the breaking. However I wasn’t feeling any worse, so off I went. It 
was a drag and so was the whole of the rest of the day, but I-made it, and managed 
to do quite a bit too. And the firm had started issuing Adexolin again, which will 


save me a bit, for although the issue is only one per day, I get a few from other folks 
that can’t take them. 


December 15: Wakened feeling quite‘a bit brighter, and decidetl to go to work 
but with a mental note to take things very easy for a day or two. Easier said 
than done, but it seems better to go steady and get some of it done than to crack up 
and have to leave it altogether. 


December 23: Didn’t waken till 9 a.m., feeling like nothing on earth—obviously | 


no work today. Sat up in bed a bit later in the day, and wife brought me the 
wireless up; tinkered about with various foreign news bulletins. Germany 
~ claiming to have sunk another aircraft carrier, and then a talk by an American trying 

to foment opinion presumably, by saying how U.S. had ruined her own chances by 
helping everyone else, and how if only there had been 150 fighter planes in Pearl 
Harbour the attack would have been staved off; and so’on. Our own news in various 


what they travelled by! My guess is bomber. 
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December 24: A wee bit better, but “horse obviously unfit for work”. Got up | 
a bit in the p.m. 


December 27: Still tired when I awoke af ter ten hours’ sleep, but decided to 
turn out again, it’s only a short day and there’s all the week-end to get over it. 


January 21: Staggered out into the coldest day. ever—there must have been 
30 degrees of frost, for as soon as I got out of the house my ears and hands were 
numb, and there seemed no way to get them warm. There was an extra couple of 
inches of snow, too, fine powdery stuff that “sung” when you walked on it. Didn’t 


stir far out of the office all day, though I should have done: it was so easy to think up 
little jobs that prevented me. 


February 4: A glaring example of poor psychology today. The firm has printed 
in letters half an inch high on the back of the men’s pay-chits “Even if you 
sleep in, come to work. You are needed.”’ Bill Stover showed me his, and he being 
a bad offender in that respect, complained that his engineer was always bawling him 
out for coming late to work, and here was the firm encouraging it! Not quite the 
right way to look at it, perhaps, but quite natural. 


Staffs (especially foremen), seeing this lack of eagerness, and knowing 
that large numbers of their workers do not turn up, especially between 


Saturday and Monday, may.react violently, feel bitter without thinking 
much about the root causes. Many do appreciate the special causes at 


the present time, but this is coupled with the feeling that it would not 


happen so much if workers were more awake to the urgency of the 
situation: to the possibility of losing the war, perhaps, if production 
slackens (cf. Section X). This management’s statement is reasonably 
representative : 


The workers share with all other classes that deadly feeling that we shall win; 
anyhow there is not that feeling of urgency that would make them let-nothing stop 
them working. On the contrary, a comparatively slight obstacle, bad weather, dis- 
organized transport, provides sufficient excuse for absence. They made sure of a 
longer Christmas holiday despite the Government order. They are on the alert for 
any pretext to knock off a bit earlier. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that the truth contained in the above 
comment—namely, that a comparatively slight obstacle may cause a 


worker to miss a day—necessarily leads to the conclusion implied, 


namely, that every one is out for himself. This business has to be looked 
at against a background of: 


1. More than two years of war effort. 


2. But unlike the Services, the war effort in the familiaf atmosphere, 
and working specifically for a firm or a factory. Even in the 
Government factories, the feeling of co-operation has been 
negligible, owing to various accidental and deliberate conditions. 


3. All round increase in difficulties of living, eating, travelling, — 
budgeting—difficulties from which the Services are protected 
because the State takes full responsibility for their domestic and 
physical needs. 


4. Persistently optimistic, and often complacent, press, radio, film 
and other propaganda about the war and its trajectory. 


The industrial difficulties. of today fall on women more than men, 
and women feel them more. While the men remaining in industry are 
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nearly all continuing more nearly in the same theme as in peacetime 
than any other working-class section of the community, many of the 
women have had their pattern of life disturbed to an unprecedented 
degree. In discussing “* unnecessary ”’’ absenteeism, we have, therefore, to 
allow that absenteeism for reasons other than sickness may only: be 
theoretically unnecessary. For instance, absenteeism due to husbands 
on leave is recognised and sanctioned by the Ministry of Labour 
(Section XXV) and absenteeism due to shopping and domestic difficulty 
is almost unavoidable in cases where married women are expected to 
work long hours at a distance from their homes (Section XXXIII). 
We have attempted, after spending much time, study and thought on 
_ this complex subject, with its unequal local conditions and statistics, to 
assess very roughly the proportion of absenteeism which can be broadly 
classified into unavoidable, avoidable but reasonable, and selfish 
(i.e. for small reasons of a purely personal sort, and without considera- 
tion for the effect on production, etc.). Roughly we estimate that the 
proportions of absenteeism in these three crude categories might be: 


Unavoidable.. ‘e .. 5/10ths or less 
Avoidable but reasonable 4 .. 2/10ths or more 
Selfish .. ba ‘a me .. 3/10ths 


Most people are sometimes absentee, though figures on this point are 
viftually non-existent. All we can find cover 255 clerical and supervisory 
workers for 1941, who lost 3% of possible working days. 36°5% of 
them lost no time at all, and of the time lost by the remaining 63°S%, 
four-fifths was lost by a Pie of the staff. 


‘Summary of Absentee Factors 
~The following are the factors which mainly affect absenteeism: : 
1. Illness, the biggest single cause (Section XXXV). 


2. Sickness. It is Just worth indicating here that as regards illness 
much depends on how people rate indispositions in themselves. 
A person who has a cold or a cough and is timid about health may 

miss work for several days, whereas another will go to work even 
with a low temperature. Example from a man working on machine 
parts: 


* “When I miss work it’s usually something like inact, You can ’t work 
a machine when you’ve got the face-ache.”’ 


3. Long Hours and Fatigue. Of actual fatigue, in the sense in which 
it was used in the last war, there is relatively little in this, 
so far at least. Absenteeism is the workers’ relief before the 
fatigue state. And since the last war the Trades Unions have 
established shorter and shorter hours, so that workers now feel 
they are doing long hours when they are doing hours which would 

. not have seemed so long in the last war. The enormous extensions 
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of hours found in the last war have not operated so much in this 
one (see Section XXVIII), partly for this reason and partly because 
of the higher ratio of machinery, speeding-up, etc. 

But boredom with long work hours is common among a 
minority (Section XXVIII) of nearly a quarter of workers. And 
this may increase as the war goes on. When people definitely feel 

' they are being worked too hard, they at present seldom go on to 
exhaustion point. On the enthusiastic side, we get comments like 
this, from a factory girl doing a ten-hour day, £4 a week: 

“Once I was too tired to go in. But usually I don’t miss a second.” 
Or this one (nine hours, ‘£2 10s.): 
“I’m not often away. But sometimes I don’t feel quite up to it.” 


A young girl capstan operator who does a rn day for 
£2 5s., says: 


‘“‘I suppose it’s from working so many hours. You get fed up — . 


While a girl in an aircraft factory (104-hour day) says she misses 
days when she’s “just feeling fed-up’’. A girl die-cast helper, 
8-hour day, a conscript recently moved into industry: 


“T ast night I missed because my boy friend came home on leave, but that’s 


not the usual reason I miss a day. It would be sheer disinclination to 20— 
I’ve only been there a fortnight.” 


But a volunteer girl (94 hours, £3 18s.): 
“T’ve hardly ever missed, but the machines are heavy for some people.” 
Men are more casual in making this sort of comment: 
‘“‘Work is too strenuous.” (Labowrer in steelworks.) 


“I get fed up and just take a day off..I work better afterwards.” (Engineer, 
8 hours, £6.) 


‘I’m browned off, and it doesn’t seem worth coming in for the amount of 
work I’ve got to do.”’ (Shunter, 8 hours, £3-£4.) 


-“Til-health as a result of overwork and overstrain—all unnecessary.” 
(Aircraft factory, 65-hour week, £7 10s.) 
4. Week-ends. This is closely related to the previous factor, and has 
already been fully discussed in Section XXXI. Naturally here much 
depends on the hours and days the firm is working. Where firms 
are working a 7-day week and long hours, week-end absenteeism 
, . can be as high as a third of the whole labour force. 


5. High Earnings. Some highly-paid workers, especially those who 

have been in the-same job for many years, set for themselves a sort 

of work-ceiling baséd on,earnings (especially in the North). They 
knock off after attaining a certain limit. Some of the most skilled 
men in the heavy industries, and in, for instance, glass blowing, 
—which is still partly a handicraft requiring personal genius—_ 
preserve and highly value their peacetime aristocratic attitude of 
independence. - , ! 
_ Wecan find no good evidence on the.effect of piece-rates, bonus 

_ schemes, etc.,on absenteeism, especially now that income tax and 
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restricted spending outlets are complicating the money incentive. 
It is clear from the high absenteeism on double-time paid Sundays 
- that money alone will not make workers stay, though it may make 
some stay. It is difficult to discuss this without much fuller 
material than exists on the relation between wage rates, earning 
and absenteeism. The only material of this sort we have been able 
to collect was sent to us from a Midland factory, and covers 140 
working days of mainly skilled men doing long hours. The 
personnel are divided into five wage-groups, and absenteeism 
is highest among the low paid, and also perhaps (figures 
very scanty) among the highest paid: 


Wage Group No. of Workers °% time lost 
0 
: Yo 
£9 and over per week $4 8 5.15 
£7-£9 per week _... i ee 3.80 
£9-£/ per Week =... .. 183 3.55 
£5 and under (men) bi 124 ne 
£5 and under (women) re 77 —-6.00 


. Income Tax. It is too early as yet to measure the exact effect of 
the increased income-tax assessments, and the effect of many 
workers being assessed for the first time. Most managements 
inform us that the effect is to reduce working hours rather than 
increase them, but the initial effect may disappear. And on the 
other hand, there has been a big hold-up in sending out many of 
the assessments so that the full impact had not yet been felt. The 
- main effect in terms of absenteeism would be, of course, on over- 
time, and perhaps among married workers too. A great deal also 


depends on the nature of the job and the hours ldst summer. 
(See Section XXVIII, etc.) : 


. Dislike of Job, and Frustration. Those who dislike their jobs 
(Section XX), and who are misplaced in jobs (Sections XXI and 
XXIII), are particularly likely to absent themselves on small . 
provocation. Associated with this, factories where there are hold- « 
ups and consequent frustrations get a rocketing absentee record. 
Two comments illustrate different attitudes here: 


‘I don’t mind admitting I’ve kept at home before now just because there 
is nothing to do at work.” (Metal worker, 8 hours, £4.) 


“I miss work when there’s nothing to do, or when I simply can’t stand it. 
- No one can do nothing 24 hours a day for 7 days a week indefinitely.” 
(Research chemist, £10.) 

. Leave and Love. No absenteeism statistics that we have yet seen 
have’ allowed a category for leave, which is now a very important 
cause of lost time and officially recognized as a reason for a 
married woman being away from work (Section XXYV). The effect 
of this has extended to unmarried women, as already pointed out, 
when their boys are on leave. 


all 
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9. Shopping is an important cause of lost hours among women, 
especially those responsible for families (Sections XXVI and 
XXXII). 


10. Children and other Domestic responsibilities also play an im- 
portant part with women (Section XXVII). 


11. Oversleeping. On the whole, people are getting less sleep now than 
before the war—in a recent limited Mass-Observation enquiry we 
found about five persons in every ten getting less sleep than before 
the war, one getting more, and the rest about the same amount. 
With more hours spent in vigorous work, there is probably a 
greater need for sleep than before. Oversleeping is quite often 
mentioned as a reason for absenteeism. Whereas in peacetime a 
person who overslept probably wouldn’t have spent the day away 
from work, the stronger strains of wartime. make people more 
ready to give up the idea of a full day’s work altogether once 
something has happened to tip the balance that way. Here 
are four characteristic comments, three from men and one from a 
woman, which is roughly the ration of frequency with which. the 
two sexes mention this point: 


“IT get up late, and so don’t go.”’ (Fitter, up to 14 hours, £5.) 


‘Well the only reason I’m late is if I oversleep, or sometimes I oversleep 
so much I don’t go in all day.”’ (Foreman, 12 hours, £6.) . 


“I sometimes oversleep and so take the morning off.”’ (Female factory 
worker, 8-10 hours, £2 10s.) 


‘“‘Sometimes you don’t feel inclined to get up and go to work. You don’t 
always feel. the same.”’ (Factory, 10 hours, £3 4s.) 


Getting drunk at the week-end and other such occasional 
evening activities also come in here. 


12.. Transport Difficulties. Seldom in themselves the cause of 
absenteeism, though missing a bus may act like oversleeping, to 
‘tip the balance to getting to work. (See Section XXXIX.) 
Frequent factor in late-coming and lost time. 


13. Weather, already discussed above, is also a balance tipper. 


14. Lack of Record Keeping, follow up of absentees, insistence on 
medical certificate, interviewing frequent absentees, and other 
signs of the firm'not being aware of individual lapses, leads to 
slackness and carelessness in this respect. This happens the more 
easily in big workshops and large firms, where the individual is 
not so much noticed and has less. personal relationship with the 
foreman and other supervisory personnel. © 


“Discipline” and N.S.O. 


The last of these factors leads inevitably into the question of 
“discipline” raised so regularly by managements in connection with the 
Essential Work Order and dismissal of unsatisfactory workers 
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(Section XVI). The managements most troubled with absentecéism 
frequently*blame the Essential Work Order and the Nationat Service 
Officer. We had the feeling that sorhe of these managements were rather 
passing the buck without applying their minds to internal solutions 
first, and we are confirmed in this view by the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, which points out that good management 
regularly tends to reduce absenteeism, and stresses the importance of 
contentment within the firm in keeping down absenteeism. At the same 
time, the small section of absentees who just don’t care, few though 
they are, are difficult for any management to deal with. In-the original 
drafting of the Essential Work Order it was proposed that a man of 
military age who received a direction from the National Service Officer 
arising Out of chronic absenteeism, and who was then again reported, 
might be referred to the.Local Appeal Board who would be authorized 
to recommend, if they saw fit, that the man should be de-reserved. This 
was strongly opposed by the T.U.C. on the ground, to quote their 
words, “that it involved the principle of military coercion which had 
never been accepted.” The T.U.C. argued that it might even be an 
incifement to absenteeism or misconduct. Mr. Bevin gave way on this 
and the matter was dropped, though it has now, months later, been 
found necessary to incorporate a new clause dealing with it. The T.U.C. 
were also successful in getting the Minister to: drop another clause | 
which permitted a firm to report to the National Service Officer 
“persistent behaviour at work in such a manner as to impede the 
effective production of that work”. There is therefore little that a 
management can do on disciplinary lines about absenteeism. Only 
_ flagrant cases of absenteeism or lateness are allowed as “‘serious mis- 
conduct”’, entitling an employer to dismiss. But on February 11 an 
Amendment to the Essential Work Order regarding shipyard workers, 
permits them to be suspended ‘from work without pay up to three 
' days for disciplinary reasons, though the worker will have the right to 
appeal. On the other hand, in cases of sickness, where before workers 
were absent for two or three.days and so forfeited their right to a 
guaranteed wage for the week, they are now to be guaranteed a pro- 
portionate payment for the days. they work; the object here being to 
discourage people overstaying real sickness because they feel it is 
a waste of time to return for one or two days in the week. This 
is the outcome of exceptionally high absentee records in the ship- 
yards and constant failure to cope with it. The dock experience, with 
the special compulsory powers now available to discipline dockers, is 
* mot particularly encouraging as an exdmple of what discipline does to 
absenteeism, which remains high (over 20% in the Manchester docks, 
see Ministry of War Transport’s answer,to a Parliamentary — 
on December 4). | 
While “discipline” may do something—and where there is actually 
laxness on checking absentecs, —- discipline itself will do a ae 
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‘ deal—appeals to the National Service Officer about absentees equal. 
going round a vicious circle. In March, however, the Ministry of. 
Labour announced tightening up in this respect. The Joint Consultative 
Committee (employers and unions) with Mr. Bevin in the chair adopted 
(March 10) an amendment to the Essential Works Order under which 
absentees can now be prosecuted if they cannot produce a satisfactory 
reason for serious absenteeism, and the report may be nifde direct 
to the Works Committee. The Essential Work Order and the 
National Service Officer have fixed war workers in their jobs, and 
restricted traditional optional mobility (cf. Sections XV and XVI). 
Absenteeism is an indirect form of optionalism and independence, a 
way for the restless worker to do something else for a day. Or alterna- 
tively it arises from some necessity or desire which can often be met 
by the firm if the management has foresight and makes suitable 
provisions for its employees. Or it is inevitable and nothing can be done 
about it. Nevertheless, this has been a real grievance with managements. 
Here are some typical views as given to us by managements, who blamed 
the Essential Work Order and the National Service Officer for 
absenteeism, without perhaps appreciating that there would have 
been nothing to prevent it occurring just as much or more if there 
was no E.W.O. or N.S.O., so —" as the demand for labour exceeded — 


supply: 


Managing Director, Midville. “‘ All our experience -with the Ministry of Labour is 
that they daren’t say boo to any goose of a workman. The Local National Service 
' Officer is completely non-effective. He does nothing. We reported one chronic 
slacker to the National Service Officer, and nothing happened at all. Some people 
we ve reported over and over again. If we give a man his cards, he just goes and gets a 
job somewhere else. The only fair thing to do to a real slacker i is to put him into the 
Army. It’s bad luck on the Army, but they are better able to cope. One of the troubles 
is. that the local Ministry of Labour officials haven’t any real authority.” 


Production Manager, City. “The National Service Officer does nothing to 
slackers except to give them a patriotic pep talk, that hasn’t much effect, except on a 
few. It hasn’t any effect on the boys, who are the worst offenders. And we don’t like 
to press the N.S.O., in case we lose a man when we can’t afford to lose anyone. So we 
just put up with several chronic slackers and absentees.” 


Works Manager, City. ““The National Service Officer here is unsuited to his 
job. We had one woman who was late 32 mornings out of 32, and when we reported 
her the National Service Officer interviewed her and she went on just the same after- 
wards. Sometimes he warns people to improve, and comes and talks to them and’ 
says “You must improve—we’re at war.” They come out laughing their heads off. 
_ There’s no second stage. Nothing ever happens. So even good workers begin to think 
they’re fools to be so good. There just isn’t any sense of discipline any more.’ 


Close to the factory represented by the last comment is another with 
a low absentee figure, a very up-to-date management, and “a family . 
spirit” in the firm. Here, the Production Director says: 


“We never have any difficulty with absenteeism. We put up bad cases to the Works 
Committee. It’s no good Teporting ‘that sort'of thing to the National Service Officer ; 
what can he do except jaw. He’s a good chap, a Trades Unionist, and he’s very 


os wherever he can be, like — us over changing labour and that kind of 
: g. 
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A Welfare Manager sends some of the cases he has recently had to 
deal with, including this one: 


ioe us take the case of a worker who is idle, a bad timekeeper or a chronic 
absentee. 

His foreman can reprove him for it. He can answer the foreman back and the 
foreman can do nothing about it. The worker persists in his fault, the Works 
Manager now takes a hand in the game and reproves the man. The man continues 
to be late or absent himself. The Works Manager finally reports, say by telephone to 
the National Service Officer, who says, “We'll give him two weeks in which to 
improve and if he doesn’t send him down to me.’ 

The Works Manager does so with no result, so the man is sent down to the Labour 
Exchange to the National Service Officer. The National Service Officer gives him 
oral warning to improve his ways before another two weeks are up, and sends him 
back to work. Again no result, and Works Manager reports accordingly to National 
Service Officer. National Service Officer‘then has the man up on the carpet again, 
and gives him written directions to attend work between certain hours on certain 
days “‘or else’. Now, the written directions do not include overtime hours, so the 
man walks out at 5.30 each night with a grin on his face. He cheeks his foreman, etc. 
By now we've got to the final stage where the National Service Officer can prosecute 
him, and this is where the National Service Officer so often wilts. He doesn’t want to 
do it, it means investigations, official reports and a police court case. So he rings up 
the Works Manager and says, ““Look here this bloke’s no use to you anyway, why 
not discharge him for industrial misconduct and we’ll put him somewhere else?”’ 
Works Manager wearily agrees, loses a worker he now has to replace somehow, and 
may hear a few days later that the man has got a job at better money somewhere 
else—which most likely was just what he was after. This is not an imaginary case. It 
has actually happened with us. 


Earlier in this Section we have given a table showing, among other 
things, how 31 out of 226 women absentees in a big City works on a 
Saturday morning were those waiting for release from the National 
Service Officer or failing to return to work after the N.S.O. had refused 
them permission to leave under the Essential Work Order. Eight of 
these had been away more than a fortnight, and twenty-three more than 
a month. There is little room for doubt that whatever the morals of 

_ the case, the directions of the National Service Officer receive only a 

negative degree of respect from many of the minority of strongly 

_ dissatisfied workers. 

There is a widespread employer feeling that the N.S.O. will not do 
anything more than talk. No statistics of prosecutions for absenteeism 
are published, as they come under Defence Regulation 58a. It seems, 
however, that most of the few prosecutions that have so far taken place 
have been those instituted by employers, who have the ordinary right to 
institute proceedings for breach of contract. Recently. eleven Yorkshire 
miners were summoned for breach of contract by a colliery which stated 
that despite efforts to prevent absenteeism the position was getting out 
of hand, and during January at least 4,650 shifts were lost voluntarily. 
Another Yorkshire colliery company summoned a miner for breach 
of contract based on absenteeism, which it alleged reached as high as 
95% On occasion; the man was ordered to pay £10 damages and £3 
costs (January 3). In Cardiff a boy aged 19, earning £5 a week, was 
fined £6 for losing 483 minutes working time in eight weeks, and a 
welder, earning £6 10s., was fined £9 (February 3). These occasional 
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cases have been instituted by the managements; this is likely to 
prejudice their general labour relations and is therefore undertaken 
usually with reluctance and only when the situation is beginning 
to get “‘out of hand”. There was also the absentee who told the court 
he was quite willing to share a flat with his wile in the same prison 
as Sir Oswald and Lady Mosley.* : 

On March 27 a further measure making unjustified absenteeism an 
offence in itself was announced. This-will at once improve the ag 
ficial statistics and have one effect. It is, however, essentially a 
negative, quantative solution to a problem which also requires positive 
and qualitative treatment. The emphasis will now shift on to the 
amount of work done during nominal hours, a subject on which existing © 
data are almost negligible and yet very important—probably becoming 
more important to output now than actual time Jost. 


€ 


Other Remedial Experiments 


We have come across a number of other attempts to combat 
absenteeism, each of which has had some effect: 


I. Ina factory of 150 workers which had 35% absenteersm and was 
run on very“*tough” lines,a Welfare Manager was installed for the — 
first time, as the management found tough methods were leading 
to excessive absenteeism, upsetting production. This person had 
ideas, a strong character, and rapidly forced the management to 
construct a first-class canteen and put in model welfare arrange- 
ments.. Absenteeism is now said to be negligible. 


2. Several firms have a supplementary bonus for good time-keeping, 
in one case based on a monthly competitive system. In each case 
this has been found to have a good effect. 


3. One firm has a daily absentee form which goes to all foremen, who 
make their comments. The names of those away are circulated 
thus throughout the works. People do not like to have their names 


thus circulated and casual absenteeism has been cut in conse- 
quence. 


4. Another firm counts the first hour of work as overtime. If the 


employee is late, the overtime is reduced °y that amount. This has 
improved time-keeping. 


5. Several firms found that supplying vitamin tablets, cod liver oil and 
other small medical services, reduced absenteeism, both by 
reducing illness and by increasing goodwill. 


6. Many prevent absentees and regular late-comers from working 
overtime or week-ends. This does some good, but also makes for 
illwill and antagonism which may bounce back in other ways. 


*Jn a recent case at Manchester seven colliery workers summoned for absenteeism used as defence 
the Sunday Observance Act, 1677, which states that no one shall be legally ordered to work on the 
Sabbath. The men were fined 10s. The prosecution stated that the pit’s weekly wartime target figure was 
down, by 300 to 350 tons, due to absenteeism. | 
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. One or two firms write Jetters to all people who have been away 


for more than three days, asking what has happened. Most firms 

take no steps to find out what has happened to an absentee. Is 
one case we happened to know of a firm’s worker who was dead, 
and had had a public funeral in the district. We found that neither 
the Works Manager nor the Personnel Manager knew anything | 
more than that he was absent. 


. There is an increasing tendency for firms to have rationed 


cigarette, chocolate and cosmetic distributions on Saturdays or 
Sundays when they are working week-ends, to induce the workers 
to attend. 


It has apparently never occurred to a lot of managements to make 
any direct propaganda to the workers about absenteeism, or to 
explain how it upsets production and the war effort. Where this 
is done, there is usually some effect. 


Very occasionally firms have shift, assembly line or workshop 


competitions, with daily and weekly results shown diagrammatic- 
ally. Where intelligently handled, this can produce a situation 
where af unnecessary absentee is the subject of censure from 
workmates. 


Apart from such specimens, there are, of course, the major problems 
of shopping, transport, health and other matters discussed in other 
Sections. All of it comes within the framework of the whole war mind. 
The ability to get to work despite a cold, a rain storm or a train smash, 
depends largely on the feeling of urgency, loyalty, interest, and use- 
fulness in what you are doing. This total mood is vital, as we have 
seen (Section VII) and shall see again (XLVII to XLIX). 
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Having to the best of our ability presented the evidence on the way the 
bodies.(of Part B) are spending their time (Part C) we can now examine 
the remaining principal industrial influences. The following six sections 
cover industrial health and sickness, ventilation, light, temperature, 
accidents and safety, diet and canteens, transport and bifjeting of war 
workers—the background influences on physical and mental feelings. 
When these items have been dealt with, the final Part (E) can trace out the 


threads into the web of human relationships which the years have woven 
round production. 


XXXV. Health 
A bitterly cold day. Do we feel the cold more because 6f lack of fats in our food 
and wool in our clothes. People keep surprisingly well, in spite of all. (Woman.) 


Everyone you meet seems to have a bad cold. I know the weather has been bad 
and that normally there are plenty of colds about at this time of the year, but the 
position seems to be very much worse. I wonder if the war has anything to do with 
it—whether people are more strung up and less resistant to infection as a result of it. 


(Woman.) ‘ 


Two girls—one staff, one works—both only about 18 years old, left today “‘for 


= Am wondering if this is a sign of ‘‘wartime relaxation of ree we 
(Man 


Among the people of Britain, influenced by the most extensive and 
expensive of all propaganda (patent medicine), health is noticeably not 
only how you are but how you feel. Certain feelings have, over the 
years, been linked into symptoms of diseases requiring certain branded 
remedies. Without going into the matter here, we make so bold as to 
suggest that quite a lot of illness wouldn’t make people feel ill if they 
didn’t have so much superficial knowledge now about the common 

afflictions. Reading as we do millions of words a month of conversation, 
interview, observation, letter, memorandum and diary, we can hardly 
fail to be impressed by. what we can only call a massive latent hypo- 
chrondia. This has an application in wartime when worries are bound 
to increase to some extent, and strains on the body too. As the 
Industrial Health Research Board remarked in its 1940 Report: 


The basic problem, then, is one of health—health of mind and body—since the | 
healthier and more contented the individual, the more the energy he has available. 


_ _Howdoes the average person feel in health nowadays? We investigated 
this in the study areas (Section IT), with the following broad result : 

. '18% felt better than before the war. 

21% felt worse. 

54°% felt the same, more or sila 
T% ‘were uncertain. 


Women felt better nearly twice as often as men, while men more often 
felt worse. There was little difference between war industry and other 
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workers, and little regional difference—nowhere was the aggregate 
~ number feeling better above 19% or below 16%. _ 
Thus slightly more people feel less healthy than more healthy. In 


view of all the pressures and limitations of war, the number who feel 
more healthy is rather striking. 


Health and Job 


There is a direct correlation between the feeling of health and satis- 
faction with the job being done (see Section XX). Those who like their 
jobs feel better than those who don’t like their jobs. 


Health feeling cf. with — Percentage with this feeling whose 
pre-war attitude to their job is one of: 
Satisfaction Dissatisfaction 
Co. ‘ | % s V/A 
Better os ee aA al 16 
: Worse... i a ae 41 
Same 7. ~ i 41 41 
Uncertain he y - ya 


This difference is found in both sexes, dnd reflects again the import- 
ance of attitude to the job and the wider relationships of this attitude. 
There is also a direct and probably stronger association between feeling 
of health and the number of hours worked (see table in Section XX VIII) ; 
those working over 9 hours feel worse than before thé war nearly twice 
as often as those working /ess than 9 hours. 

Most of those who feel healthier are people who have changed their 
job since the war, those who have gone into a job for the first time, 
those who have chosen the job for themselves, and those who are 
working “reasonable” hours (Section XXVIII). 


Sorts of Ill-Health 


Feeling less healthy was most frequent among the better paid people, 
those in administrative and clerical jobs, B class. The signs of il-hedlth 
most often mentioned are: 

Feelings of debility and tiredness 
Loss in weight 
Increased susceptibility to colds, etc. 
_ Stomach troubles, including ulcers and constipation 
Increased nerviness 
Lack of energy 
_ Eye’and skin troubles 


Where any. one thing i is blamed for this feeling, it is + al often food: 
_ “Worse health, because of lack of right kind of food.”” (M60C.) 


_ “Personally, I’ve been under the doctor since the war. Since rationing I’ve suffered 
‘in my health. ” (M35D.) 
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“Not so good—bad food—you don’t get enough food for it.” (MS50C.) . 
» “Not as muchenergy—probably due to wartime food.” (M40C.) 


“Well, since the war’s been on I’ve had indigestion. The last fortnight I’ve been 
free but up till then. I.think it’s the food. ’'ve been going toa coffeeshop a lot, and 
I didn’t used to, but if I'm at home the family have to go short.” (M35D.) 


“Well, I don’ t think anyone feels so well do you? It’s the food and that.” (F35D.) 
*‘You can’t get the food.” (M40D.) 


‘*Food isn’t as good as it was.” (M20D.) 


‘Well, I feel about the same; we try and manage as best we canon satisfying foods 
—we don’t use tinned stuff so much now, and more cooking has to be done. We 
could certainly do with a little more of the necessary delicacies we don’t get.” (F40D.) 


Rather less people mention a change in diet consequent upon the 
war having an opposite effect: 


“*I don’t see much difference myself; in the face of rationing I think so far we’ve 
done very well.” (F50C.) 


‘*T really do think I feel better. I think we’re living on healthier food.” (F40C. > 
‘‘T really think I feel better. It’s the food is healthier for us.”’ (F25C.) 


A feeling of nervous strain is quite commonly mentioned : 
‘Perhaps a little overstrained.’”’ (M25C.) 
‘The war gets on your nerves.” (F25C.) 


**I can’t say I’ve felt any better, but I don’t know as I’ve felt any worse ; of course 
we feel a bit more run down at times, maybe war worries or something, but we get 


along all right—we manage—and we don’t lose as much time as before the war, 
because now it’s no good losing time.”” (M25D.) 


‘The war’s a great strain. I’m no worse off though.” (M35D.) 


**T miss fruit and nuts especially, and feel perfectly well apart from acertain worry— 
not being able to make any plans.’ (F30B.) 


_ More,frequent are those who say they worry less than before, or have 

no time to think about their health: 
“*1’m better—less worries.” (F45D.) 
**Better—less worried.’ (F50D.) 
“*T’ve less worry.”’ (M25D.) 
“*Haven’t time to think about my health.’’ (M35C.) 
‘“*I haven’t time to consider or to be ill.”” (M40C.) 
‘“*T’ve no time to know how ill I am.”” (M40C.) 

-“T haven’t time to be ill.” (M30C.) 


Again more people feel'a new cheerfulness or interest: 
“I’m much more cheerful than before the war.” (F45D.) 
“I’m much happier working.” (F55D.) 


_ “Since that man hasn’t been coming over, I feel on top of the roof—he was the 
only one gave me indigestion. ” (M35C.) 


“TI don’t think anybody could feel better.’’ (M40C.) 
| ‘I’m in as good health as I ever was. ”” (M50C.) 
**I feel better, I’ve gained weight since I’ve been here (at Tanktown). ” (F25C.) 
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But the commonest word used through all such comment and con- 
versation was the word “‘tired”, and this was often nascuyared with long 
hours by a minority (see Section XXVIII) : 

- ‘Over-tired—long hours at work.” (M25C.) 

‘*T get tired, now. That may be due to the war or it may not.” (M30C. ) 

‘*No—I’m always tired.”” (F20C.) 

‘‘The long hours do get you down, however willing.” — ) 

‘‘T’m always tired.’’ (F40C.) 

‘Generally too tired to do much in the evenings.”” (F20D.) 

_ “T’m worked out.” (M65D.) 
“I get very tired, but actual health I'd say is better.’” (F25C.) 


“Before the war I used not to have the house-keeping—I suppose I’m a bit more 
tired.”’ (F35C.) 


‘*Keeping house and doing a job takes it out of you, and riding back and forth on a 
bus all day long doesn’t help you to keep your best.”’ (F30C. ) 


‘*T’ve lost weight and seem to lack energy,”’ (M30B.) 


‘‘The war is a strain and I miss the fruit and feel tired, besides the blackout 
difficulties, worry of all sorts.”’ (F25B.) 


A few people, almost always men, say they are browned off: 


“T’m browned off but otherwise my health’s all right.” (M25C.) 
“I feel browned off.” -(M30C.) 


There is certainly na sign of a universal decline in industrial health. 
Many are benefiting from the war in this respect. Mostly it is those 
working long hours who-are less healthy (Section XXVIII)..A lot 
probably also depends on the temperament of the individual; on 
the general morale of the moment too. fn detailed morale studies made 
by Mass-Observation over the past two years, we have found that over 
a period of time the two things which have most important bearing on 
short-term depression and cheerfulness are weather and health. War 
news comes behind ‘these two, though in the end cumulatively it 
naturally outweighs the others. But it is the general, total, weight of war 
feeling that counts here. Day-to-day details of war may be more than 
offset by day-to-day fog or sun, catarrh or well-being. 


Industrial Medicine 


In view of its evident importance to production, the extent to which 
industries and unions concern themselves with the health of their 
workers is noticeably slight. The bigger factories visited usually had a 
first-aid room of varying quality; generally this was intended only for 
the use of accident cases. The British Medical Association, in‘a recent 
report (1941), considers “the time is ripe for an extension of industrial 
medical service on both humanitarian and economic grounds’’. The 
British ‘Medical Association believes that more emphasis’ should be 
placed on the preventive aspects of industrial medical practice, that 
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there should be closer association between the medical profession and 
industry, and that the part played by ill-health and disease should be 
more fully appreciated by both medical practitioners and employers. 
Since Mr. Bevin became Minister of Labour there has been a marked 
increase in the medical facilities in factories, as there has in all factory 
welfare arrangements, due to his pressure. The Factories (Medical and 
Welfare). Order of July 1940 includes provision for the compulsory 
appointment of doctors. So far, methods of persuasion have been relied 
on. Replying to a Parliamentary Question on February 5, 1942, 
Mr. Bevin said that about a hundred wholetime and four hundred 
part-time doctors had been appointed to works since the Order. There 
were only some sixty wholetimers altogether in 1939. It has not been 
necessary to exercise the powers given by the Order in any case, he 
said : it is left to the employer to select the doctor. He added that: 
‘there is substantial co-ordination of the work with outside health 
services, and the importance of this is stressed in departmental advice 
and otherwise’’. While managements and medical officers with experi- 
ence of this expanding service are much impressed by the speed of its 
advance, there is little agreement with the Minister’s picture of 
co-ordination. In a critical survey of the country’s industrial medical 
services (British Medical Journal, November 29) Dr. Donald Stewart, 
Consulting Medical Officer to three great industrial concerns (Austin 
Motors ; General Electric; Guest, Keen and Nettlefold) concluded: 
Our present industrial medical services are mainly in factories and are for the 
most part voluntary in nature, medical officers being appointed and paid by the 
employer. There is no control, therefore, either by the medical profession itself or by 
the State, over the development of this type of service. The efforts of individual 
factory doctors have done much to improve health in industry, but mainly in the 


larger firms which could afford the service; and because of the lack of a suitable 


propaganda medium these benefits have often-not been fully available for the great 
mass of workers. , : 


_ It is generally held that a full-time Medical Officer is not needed 
unless a factory employs 3,000 or more. As over eight-tenths of workers 
are in factories smaller than this, they are in this respect neglected. The 
problem here is much the same as with canteens (Section XXXVIII) 

—the lack of any effective co-operative service between smaller firms. 
It has been estimated that over thirty million weeks are lest each 
year in peacetime by the insured working population. This is generally 
regarded as a conservative estimate. So far as industry is concerned, a 
very large part of lost time through illness comes from colds and 
influenza, gastric affections, anemia, eye-strain, skin troubles and 

nerves—i.e. largely avoidable by preventive or prophylactic methods. 
There are still few firms using such methods, though we found some 
with Sun-Ray treatment recently introduced, and in each case regarded 
as very successful. One which introduced Sun-Ray treatment in the 
Spring reduced the average illness absence from .7 days per worker per 

- month to .3 days, with a corresponding output increase. 
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We have already dealt with absenteeism in some detail and suggested 
that the largest individual cause is genuine illness. But many firms 
accept any doctor’s certificate as proof of illness, and there is more than 
enough evidence to convince us that individual doctors are ready to 
give their patients certificates on the word of the patient that he or she has 
been ill, though the doctor hasn’t seen the patient till recovered. In one 
or two cases firms have challenged doctor’s certificates during an absentee 
drive, and doctors have admitted that their certificates were based on 
the patient’s statement, not on the doctor’s diagnosis. This’ is so 
fatalistically accepted in industry now that a special phrase has been 
coined for it, complacent certification. Better record keeping and 
checking 1 in firms might alter this to some extent. In one district, for our 
private information, and without reporting back to the firm, we-got a 
list of the absentees who had sent in certificates and visited six of them 
at their homes one day. Two were in flourishing health. Often as many 
again as produce a certificate do not produce one but say they have been 
ill. The majority of firms accept this, having no alternative and often | 
having no real interest in the matter. 

A significant minor point was the way doctors and dentists, like 
barbers (Section XXXIII), preserve unchanged their peacetime panel 
and other hours, while workers have changed theirs. If the latter want 
to see the former, time has to be taken off work. 

From the absentee end, or from the anglé of view of any worker, 
there is some slight suspicion of ‘Works Doctors”’, who are regarded as 
projections of the boss, out to keep you hard at work and afford the 
minimum of physical latitude. This suspicion, part of the ordinary 
pattern of industrial thinking, is prejudicial to the institution of a Works 
Doctor, rather than to his actions when once installed. If he has a 
sympathetic personality and tact, he can rapidly gain the confidence of 
the factory. 


—. 
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Practically all industrial work consists partly or principally of looking 
at something or watching something. Seeing clearly is an essential to 
working thoroughly in a great many jobs. It seems to have taken some 
sections of industry a long time to see this. Some have not seen it yet. 
We are not qualified to pass expert judgment on lighting, and we can 
only give our opinion. We would estimate that over half the factories 
visited had lighting which could be improved very considerably, and 
that several had lighting inadequate to the new tasks which the 
employees were undertaking in the war effort. Many factory lighting 
schemes have, of course, been affected by the blackout, or by air raids. 
This explains, but does not alter, the situation. The story of industrial 
lighting is in line with the story of_this report—a story of reluctance 
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to recognize new thinking relating to the human fattors in industry 
and thereby relating directly to output. 

The Home Secretary set up a Departmental Committee on 1 the subject 
in 1913. The Committee reported 1 in 1915, but as Sir Duncan Wilson, 
one of its original members (it is probably the oldest such Committee 
in existence, because no one ever remembered to: disband it, so it still 
exists) rather sadly. remarks: “‘the Great War of 1914-18 prevented 
further progress for several years”. A second report was issued in 1921, 
a third in 1922. The Committee made intensive researches and pro- 
duced accurate information on the best forms of lighting. So, in 
1924, a Bill was introduced to give effect to some of the minimum require- 
ments discovered. It had to be withdrawn, owing to pressure of *‘ other 
urgent legislation”. Another Bill was introduced in 1926; the same thing 
happened. In 1929, yet a third Bill was prepared, still on the basis of 
the 1922 report, but this one never got as far as being put forward. It 
was not until the Factories Act (1937) that there was any statutory 
standard of lighting. In the meanwhile, knowledge of lighting had 
greatly advanced, and so at the end of 1937, the Committee began its 
researches again, and issued a new report in 1938, setting up new 
standards. But, to quote Sir’ Duncan Wilson again, “Once again fate 
intervened to prevent definite action being taken”. From 1938 on, the 
Factory Inspectorate was found to be too busy with A.R.P., etc., to 
concern itself much with lighting, although it was evident that j in war- 
time many factories would have to spend 100% of their time in artificial 
light as compared with 10 to 15% in normal times. Far more time is now 
being spent, even in easily blacked-out factories, working under an 
artificial light than was imagined when the. factory was built and the 
lighting installed. 


1941 Forward 


This sluggish story, one withewhich the reader of this report may now 
be becoming familiar in various industrial guises, is brought to a more 
satisfactory close by the revived interest taken in this matter by the 
Ministry of Labour in 1940 and 1941, and embodied in a 1941 regula- 
tion. It is not conceived as possible, however, for many factories now to 
appreciably improve their lighting standards under present conditions, 
and the new regulations are limited in application to factories working 
especially long hours. The regulations also provide for what is agreed 
to be no more than a minimum standard. As the Chet Inspector of 
Factories remarks in his latest report: 


At the same time there remains a great deal to be done. In particular, glare from 
_ lamps entirely unshaded or fitted with old types of shallow reflectors is very prevalent. 
Often the efficiency of a good installation is completely spoiled by neglect to clean 
the lamps and fittings regularly and to replace worn-out lamps—instances have been 
noted where illumination has been increased by 75% or more by attention to these 
points alone. Another comparatively simple and inexpensive way of improving 
lighting, which is too often neglected, is by maintaining the wails, ceilings and other 
surroundings, including the inner sides of blackout arrangements, light in colour. 
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It is unnecessary here to detail the many experiments which haveshown 
the immediate effect on production: of improved lighting standards, 
. and the deleterious effect on output, health and morale of inadequate 
light. (Reference may be made to Engineering Bulletin, October 1941, 
Electrical Review, October 10, 1941; Transactions of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, January 6, 1941; Occupational Psychology, 
January 1941; et al.). 

Factory ventilation has similarly been affected by war necessities, 
though the standard here is nearly always more in line with human 
requirements. The situation as regards temperature is not so satisfactory. _ 
As outsiders, making our investigations in a cold winter, we were very 
‘much impressed with the bitter cold in several factories. We encountered 
one case of a 2-day strike of key male workers on account of the cold 
in their workshop (January). It is well established that low temperatures 
adversely influence manual operations. We are not, however, com- 
petent to pursue this particular subject, but end with a heat comment 
from a worker’s diary: ; 


It was not an enjoyable ride to work, but when I did arrive I wondered why I had 
come, for the temperature of the room was 32 deg. Fahr. All radiators were on, and 
we even lit a fire, but by 12.30 the temperature was only.47 deg. I did as little work as 
possible, huddling over a radiator in a vain endeavour to keep warm. The fire 
smoked like fury, small wonder too, for no fire had been lighted for a year. I was 
glad to leave this rhorgue-like hole at lunch time. 
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In 1940, the last year for which figures are available , fatal industrial 
accidents increased by 24, on the previous year and non-fatal accidents 
by 20%, as indicated in the following table: 


Percentage 
Reportable Accidents, 1940 , Number Increase 
Fees. ae ys 4 1,372 24 
Non-fatal nas 230,607 20 


Reportable accidents are those which cause at least three days’ loss 
of work. The number of actual accidents therefore must have been very 
much greater. 


The chief increases in arenes reported 1 in the various industries in 
1940 were: | 


47% increase in machine, motor, etc., manufacture, 
33% in engineering, 
21% in chemicals, 


and a serious increase in fatal accidents in ship-building. 


Nevertheless in a big shipyard with more than 11,000 men and a 
“kind and efficient” Safety Officer fewer accidents were reported per 
100 men employed than in 1939 (0. 66 compared with 0.75). 
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The Chief Inspector of Factories attributed the increase in accidents 
mainly to the increase in the number of workpeople employed, many of 
whom were inexperienced, and also to some relaxation of care. He put 
forward the argument that because men have to take risk in the Armed 
Forces, therefore less precautions against accidents are needed in 
industry. This argument is a difficult one to follow, the greatest care is 


taken in all branches of the Armed Forces to avoid unnecessary loss of — 
life or limb. 


What is the human background of these figures? A conversation 


between a lorry driver and his mate in a workmen’s cafe on the north- 
western outskirts of City: 


M20D: “Take my young lady now—shé went into a factory, but she got her hair 
caught in a machine, she had_to have all the rest cut off into a semi-shingle, but it 
looks lovely now. The Labour Exchange wouldn’t let her go back to a factory 


though she wouldn’t have minded, but they got her a job in a grocer’s shop at 35s. 


a week.” ; 


M35C: “Yes! Plenty of them, and we see enough of factories to judge! Mind 
you, its the workers’ faults usually. All these machines have guards on them—they 
must, by law, but the workers ‘find it is éasier to get to a machine if they take the 
guards away. Of course, they get away with it a thousand times, but then they are 


unlucky. I was talking to a man at a | factory last week, and ten minutes later he had 
his right arm torn off at the shoulder. 


... “Ane then the young ladies—they are supposed to wear caps over their hair— 
they do wear them, but a// their hair is supposed to go under. You never see one 
wearing her cap properly. They will have their hair showing in bits here and there. 
it’s all vanity with them you’d think they wouldn’t risk having all their haif torn off 

to the scalp and perhaps never growing again.” 


M20D: *“*Take X—there’s always ambulances going in and out of there all day. 
They are working with white hot aluminium stripped to the waist and I suppose 
as they are working the stuff splashes over them.” 


M50C: “Or a crane slips a bit and tips some of the stuff out.”’ 


The implication of this conversation, as of much else, is that the 
present high rate of accidents is in no small way due to the negligence 
of the worker. Workers remove the guards from machines because 
they find it easier to work without them. Giyls leave off the caps 
provided for them by the management and in consequence get their 
hair caught in the machines. This happy-go-lucky attitude towards 
accidents is well illustrated by an extract from a report of a meeting 


of the Works Safety Committee at a large factory in the North of 
England ; 


A noticeable number of accidents were strains due to lifting. These were in every 
case treated with a certain amount of derision by the Committee, “he’s weak” or 
‘it’s the new type of labour we are getting in. Do they come here to work or not.” 
These were in all cases airily dismissed as funny, probably malingering. This sort of 
attitude strikes me as firstly a reflection upon the doctor who gave the certificates 
and.as one who has seen the misery caused to a number of N.F.S. men. in City 
through hernia caused by lifting. I thought that these were not cases for airy dis- 
missal, but certainly merit some serious consideration. Moreover, they are recognised 
as legal cases for compensation. Another curious discussion took place in the 
meeting which is indicative of a certain spirit which certainly prevades the Welfare 
Department. After the investigation into all notifiable accidents, the Jig and Tool 
Foreman announced that he was very dissatisfied and perturbed at the way that 
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machinery was being used without guards. He stated that the setters taught the new 
trainees and the dilutees to’use the machinery without the guards, that once having 
learned that way, and £ s. d. being their motive for working, they were not willingly 
- going to reduce their output, and were therefore very loath to use the guards. This 
man also claimed that if he told people to use the guards he was not obeyed. He also 
hinted that the foreman did not enforce the use of the guards sufficiently. He then 
proposed that the Management be asked to employ a full-time Safety First man who 
would have power to stop a machine and send any employee home if the guards 
" were not properly used. At the moment he contended that no one had any power 
to do this, and he found the whole position very unsatisfactory and dangerous. 


Nine Points 


In the opinion of a leading expert on industrial accidents talking to 
an investigator, even if all the Factory Acts were 100% effective, two- 
thirds of the present industrial accidents would still take place on 
account of various human failures. He put it this way: ~ 


_In considering the accidents in heavy industry one must keep a sense of propor- 
tion. We cannot expect perfection, and under present conditions some degree of risk 
is unavoidable and some injuries will result. I have tried to indicate the main causes 
of accident; but I am very far from suggesting that, as a result, these can be wholly 
eliminated. Still, I do strongly say that, if only reasonable attention were paid to the 
following points, it would have a very marked effect on the accident frequency: 


(1) Care in the putting down of tools, articles and materials, so that they are not 
liable to fall, topple over, or cause anyone to trip. 


(2) Care and watchfulness in moving from place to place, especially when off 
recognized routes. 


(3) Avoidance of too heavy lifts, and care in getting a proper grip of moderately 
héavy articles. 


(4) Care in handling of sets, arid in standing clear of, as the crane takes the weight. 


(5) Care in the use of spanners and pinch bars and the avoidance of ilkfitting 
spanners. | 


(6) The use of screens when chipping, or when turning brittle metals. 
(7) The wearing of suitable boots. 

(8) The prompt treatment of injuries, however slight. 

(9) Greater use of goggles. 


These simple precautions have a bearing on 60% of the accidents under consider- 
ation, and the list is by né means exhaustive. 


8 


There are jay walkers on the roads, jay workers in the factories. 
Everybody knows it is dangerous to walk or drive about the roads 
without taking due care, yet human errors of carelessness continue to 
produce round about a quarter of a million road accidents eyery year. 
So it is in the factories. Where there is a serious danger of accidents, 
and the men are fully aware of it as in the handling of molten metal, ~ 
there accidents are usually found to be low; where it is not obvious 
that-there is danger there is a very high tendency for accidents due to 
carelessness. So marked is this tendency that one expert thinks ‘‘the 
greater the risk the fewer the accidents.” | 

The employer-worker antagonism is another factor that obstructs 
the elimination of preventable accidents. Even when employers are 
persuaded of the value of accident prevention propaganda—and it 
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takes a long time to persuade some employers that this is in their own 
interest—the men, including the local Trade Union branches, are quite 
often apathetic or hostile on the grounds that if the managements are 
doing something it must be for their own profit and therefore it is not 
necessary in the mens’ interest to co-operate. This does not occur by 
any means in all factories, of course. There are many factories where 
excellent relations prevail between the workers and the management 
And where a Works Safety Committee operates, the effect is noticeable. 


R.S.P.A. 


The sphere of industrial accidents, however, provides one of the 
classic examples of the reluctance of sections in industry to co-operate 
for the common benefit. Despite the slow expansion of the Factory 
Inspectorate, the many improvements in accident prevention pro- 
visions, all those who have studied the subject agree that there are 
large gaps and holes in the present set-up. The data show that industrial | 
diseases have been fought with much greater success than accidents. 
Fatal accidents per 100,000 employed decreased from 17.6 in 1904 to 
11.2 in 1938, but reported accidents almost doubled in the same period. 
The criteria were actually more stringent in 1904 than 1938, so the 
difference is even greater than appears (see Journal of Royal Statistical 
Society, January 1942). For many years the National Safety First 
Association (since the war reformed into the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents), the only central voluntary organization 
specializing in the prevention of accidents, struggled along with 
little support from industry and an astonishingly small budget. Even. 
in the year 1939-40 the whole of British industry, with a share capital 
running into many hundred million pounds, could not raise more 
than £2,702 9s. 4d. in support of all the work that the Society was 
doing to cut down industrial accidents, thereby increasing “‘efficiency”’, 
saving very much larger sums in “compensation”. In consequence many 
of the propaganda leaflets, excellent in themselves, which the Society 
puts forward either are, or appear to be, out of date. What, for example, 
would the up-to-date Works Manager, Managing Director, or T.U. 
Secretary expect from a pamphlet distributed in 1942, on works safety 
committees, with the patron of the organization named as H.R.H: the 
Duke of York, K.G. (The Industrial Welfare Society played an active 
role in pre-war propaganda in this field.) 

This failure to support the R.S.P.A. does not necessarily indicate 
that firms are not interested in accident prevention; it may just mean 
that they prefer to work out their own methods without consulting 
anybody else, as they tend to do on all the broadest matters of general 
national and human concern. 

Probably because the Factory Inspection Department was until. the 
summer of 1940 a part of the Home Office (for purely historic reasons), 
the Government has until recently taken notably little direct financial 
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interest in accident prevention, apart from the enforcement of the 
Factory Acts, which cover only a quarter of the preventable accidents. 

In the balance sheet already quoted for the year 1939-40 no Govern- 
ment grant on the industrial side appears. It is only in the past: year, 
sincé the Factory Department has been transferred to the more 
relevant atmosphere of the Ministry of Labour, that the Government 
has put its back into accident prevention. 

The R.S.P.A. and some firms such as I.C.J. and A.P.C.M. have 
done what can be done in the way of preventing accidents by the 
application of scientific methods. Not until late in 1940 did the 
Government actually take over the Society lock, stock and barrel, for 
the duration. Before the war it was servicing at a cost basis, about 
1,400 works. Now it is giving free service to 6 or 7,000 firms made up of: 


_ 1. Late subscribers. 
2. 4,500-5,000 others suggested by the Ministry of Labour. 


3. Firms which have heard about the new free service and are writing 
in to the Society at the rate of about six a week. 


It is difficult to know how much good the new scheme is doing yet, 
as it still takes a year or two for the full effect of the Society's advice 
to be felt in a works. There has, however, been progress since 1940. 
More and more works Safety First Committees and Officers have and 
are being appointed. But the actual propaganda material is still largely 
amateur and old-fashioned (cf. Section XLVIII). As with industrial 
health, feeding, part-time schemes and the whole structure of human 
relations—so, of course, with accidents. We are faced today with the 
greatest need of effort in our history, and in order to get it up to 
optimum we find that the traditional growths and neglects of a century 
produce quagmires of misunderstanding and inexperience which 
have to be waded through, cannot be skated across. 


XXXVIII. The Diet of Work 


A newly appointed Welfare Manager in a small factory, which 
appointed her because it kept on having labour troubles and the 
Managing Director knew her personally, sends a report which gives a 
fair account of the big part factory feeding can play in work morale 
and production; and much other information as well: 


All small factories—250 and less employees—seem to be run by managements 

who consider a canteen or mess room to be an unnecessary “luxury”—surely the 
method of a mug (usually dirty) of lukewarm tea, and maybe a bun served at the 
bench has many great disadvantages. I know it has—no time is saved, and the em- 
ployee who is allowed to have tea slops and crumbs on his or her bench cannot be 
expected to take a personal interest in the neatness and cleanliness of their bench 
and the work turned out. 

A complete 10 to 15 minute sojourn from the actual workshop i is a vital necessity. 
Cheerfulness, and change of scenery—a cup of tea served to the individual, and they 
we back to ‘the second period of the Eng or afternoon more completely 
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In all canteens and factories, to some degree petty thieving is in existence. The 
equipment necessary and initial outlay for a canteen is usually quite an item. I have 
solved one side of pilfering by requesting every employee to provide his or her own 
cutlery—this I find gives an air of complete ownership and pride in the china, etc., 
provided. One local] factory lost 334% of the China in the first two months. Up to 
Pom Pah not one loss or breakage to report (every breakage is to have a standing 

e of Is 

Absenteeism is my great joy—the lack of it! We had an average of 20 employees a 
week absent—since the canteen started the highest figure has been five. A great 
percentage of our employees come in by cycle from outlying vil lages, and the pre- 
canteen sandwiches (usually made overnight) lunch was no attraction during bad 
weather. I serve a two-course hot lunch, including a roll, for 1s., beverage $d. extra— 
all juniors (under 154 or basic wage of less than £1), 6d. I have a fine example of the 
lunch attraction—one of my juniors—a youngster of 14} doing a small, but important 
little job, lives 44 miles out—during the recent snow I was amazed to find she had 
been at her bench before 8 every morning, on making enquiries I found she had 
walked entirely alone, her reason being—‘‘ Dad’s in the Army, mum works in the 
village all day, I knew if I came to work I’d be sure of my dinner!” 

In health again I find great improvement—the common but fatal °‘ Heodnation loss”’ 
cold is far less evident, and how many people suffer in many ways directly through 
constipation. This also I make it my work to find out about—and it can be done— 
embarrassments do not last long when treated sympathetically. I have made friends 
with the workers slowly but very surely, and those who need it, know that laxatives 
in the way of prune juices—fruit syrups, etc., from the canteen can be found in my 
office, and are there for their use whenever they need them. 

There should be a Welfare Officer in every factory—irrespective of size—not a 
person who ts hard and a slave-driver—and a pretty face should not gain over 
practical hands. Because I am young I say age does not matter, but the person 
should have kindness and understanding as her main quadifications—also a sensible 
head, and here I must also say—even if it pains her (it sometimes does me) a very 
stiff upper lip—no individual takes well at first to a W.O.—“ prying busybody”’— 
the great thing is to prove your worth in a gentle but decisive manner. 

This is beginning to sound like an autobiography, but being ambitious, I think the 
next very important step is to have a very suitable woman on the management of 
every factory—here I find Square pegs in round holes—Directors, etc., and how 
many “‘ Works Managers” can manage the works? I, unfortunately, have not the time 
to go into detail, but amongst many other small points which all help to make a 
happy atmosphere is the willingness of management to share the recreation and 
lunch periods of the employees. I had great difficulty in persuading some of my 
Directors to have an occasional lunch in the canteen with the workers—those who 


have done so have increased their popularity 100%. They have the same lunch, and 
share a table with bench-hands. 


This report gives such a clear picture of the canteen’s function in a 
factory that it is worth giving the rest of it, with the particulars of meals, 
the old-fashioned equipment, and the management’s resistance to 
proper staffing, even after they have accepted the canteen: 


My meat ration is for 30 people—I have for instance on certain days received a 
4 Ib. joint of pork to serve 60 canteen !unches! 

One week’s menu—the canteen is to be self-supporting—the management 
‘generously’ allowed me £5 to start with! 


Tuesday: Beef Savoury. 


Potatoes in Jackets. 
Baked Roll and Custard. 


Wednesday: Roast Beef or Corned Beef Hash. 
Mashed Potatoes. 
Mashed Carrots. ‘ 
Mashed Turnips._- 
Stewed Prunes and Apple Rings—Rice Pudding cere Milk). 


Thursday: Vegetable Pie—100% success. 
beak Open Jam Tart. 
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Friday: | Sausage and Mash. One Sausage each! 
| Tapioca Pudding (Govt. Milk). 
Jam Sauce. | 


Monday: Cottage Pie with Swedes and Carrots. 
Open Mince Tart and Custard. 


Perhaps I should point out that due to the many Permits necessary for canteen 
equipment, and the time taken to obtain them, my kitchen equipment at the moment 
consists of two Pre-Great War Family Gas Cookers—(4 persons). One huge fish 
kettle—3 by 10 pint saucepans and two oven tins—the menus given are for'a daily 
average of 60 people—28 people originally put their names down to have lunches. 
The lowest number up to date in a factory of 130 employees has been 51—an 
average of 60 snacks per day are also served (beverage—cheese and beetroot roll— 
savoury roll, etc.). I attribute the success of the canteen to my kitchen staff—one 
mother and daughter and one other woman. Probably my greatest tussle was proving 
my point of having them “‘off the clock”’. 


The tussle to get the two canteen staff “off the clock”, is illuminating, 
particularly the final memos. which settled the matter: 


Memo: Welfare Manager to Managing Director. 
Dear Mr. R , 

I am anxious that as Mrs. G———- and Miss G——— are to be responsible to me as 
kitchen staff, they are to be taken from the clock and put on toa weekly wage. 

I am confident that I shall obtain much better results from these arrangements, 
and both women must be looked after. 

As cook, you can arrange to have Mrs. G——’s money made up to £2 10s. per 
pyre - as kitchen full all-round assistant, Miss G———’s money made up to 

Ss. ; ” 

I do not consider these wages in any way abnormal considering the shortage of 
willing kitchen staff, and also the fact that the two women under my supervision will 
be quite prepared to do any other cleaning, etc., which I might ask of them. 


Memo: Managing Director to Welfare Manager. 


Whilst I have some misgivings as to the desirability of Mrs. G—— and Miss 
G—— being taken from the clock and put on a weekly wage, I will give my 
provisional approval, which will be subject to revision if the experiment is not a 


SUCCESS. 
_ It is further understood that the wages of Mrs. G—— should be £2 10s. an 


Miss G—— £2 5s. | 


It is with this sort of reluctance, and frequently more reluctance than 
this, that many firms have since the war, and especially since the 
Essential Work Order (which makes a canteen obligatory in large firms 
doing munitions work) begun any feeding arrangements on- the 
premises. There are still a very large number of firms in which these 
facilities are either scanty or non-existent. A minority are proud of 
their canteens. 


Small Firms Feeding 


There is no obligation on the small production units to make any 
such arrangements, and owing to limited premises and resources it is 
sometimes difficult for them to do so when they want to. From the 
workers’ point of view, this is no help. A worker working in a small 
factory is just as much in need as a worker in a big factory, of an easily 
accessible meal of suitable dimensions. Well over nine-tenths of the 
country’s factories employ under 250 workers, and something like half 
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of all workers are employed in the small firms (see Section II). The 
_ Prime Minister himself has pointed out how production has been 
affected by wartime diet, which has “‘a very definite effect upon the 
energetic output of the heavy worker”. Perhaps the most important 
thing the canteen does is to supply workers with additional rationed 
foods, leaving them with their own rations to be eaten at home. 
Secondarily, it gives the worker a better chance to use part of the lunch 
hour for small shopping where the shops are near. Ordinary industrial 
canteens are allowed per worker: 14d. worth of meat a meal, 1/10th oz. 
cheese, } oz. butter, 1/10th oz. sugar. “Heavy work” canteens are 
allowed roughly twice as much. 

The absence of any canteen obligation on small firms, other than 
those engaged in construction of munitions factories, aerodromes and 
defence works, leads to added difficulty when these smaller units have 
been moved out into remote country places on Official dispersal 
schemes, as is often the case. 

Moreover, there seems to be no effective obligation on large firms to 
have canteen space sufficient for all, or any given proportion of, the 
employees. We visited one place employing more than a thousand 
workmen, with cantetn facilities for under fifty, and another nearby 
with two thousand workers and canteen facilities for three hundred. Both 
were crowded out, and in the case of the latter, the Managing Director 
complained bitterly of his difficulty (since it was opened against 
his wish to meet the Essential ‘Work Order) through time lost by 
workers knocking off earlier than the lunch hour in order to be on 
their toes ready for a sprint to the canteen the moment the whistle 
went, in case it was full and they couldn’t get a meal. The special 
importance of feeding arrangements at the present time, especially for 
married women who reach home after a full day’s work and may have 
then to look after children or husband, has already been fully indicated 
in connection with Shopping (Section XXXIII). _ 


Diet and Work 


At this stage, we come once more up against a blank wall of factless- 
ness when we begin to enquire into existing information on the relation 
between diet and work. We have enquired from the suitable quarters, 
and it is safe to say that while both the Ministry of Labour and the 
Ministry of Health are now becoming concerned about this, neither 
Government departments nor independent research bodies have any- 
thing which could conceivably be described as sound information on 
the subject. There is now a movement, belatedly enough, to remedy 
this serious defect. The Oxford Nutrition Survey, in particular, is 


moving in the matter. But, as the Director of the Survey, Dr. huge 
Sinclair remarks in a letter to us: 


It is odd that there is practically no information available about the effect of 
Nutrition on industrial health. 
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It will not seem odd to anyone who has followed through this report. 
Such ignorance about any human matter other than the actual 
machinery of working could be predicted as one of the necessary 
corrolaries of traditional British industrial relations. 

In our view, based on a necessarily brief examination of the subject, 
industrial feeding is playing an increasingly important part in affecting 
production at the moment. In one of our study areas, Planetown, partly 
owing to enemy damage and partly owing to the great expansion of 
war industries over retail outlets, the food situation has become so bad 
that it has led to unrest and organized dissatisfaction from some 
industrial workers. The unit’s report on this in February, comparing 
with their earlier study in November, gives. some pointers: 


The food situation in Planetown has altered little since November, but, if any- 
thing, is slightly better. Both men and women asked about it said they found things 
‘a little easier” but the situation in general is still very difficult. Certainly cake 
queues, so very prevalent before Christmas, were not so noticeable, but how much 
this may have been due to the severe weather conditions it is difficult to ascertain. 
The Lyons queue was less than half its former size and neither started so early or 
continued so long, and at two other bakers in the centre of the city it was possible 
to buy buns and a few cakes just before closing time—a thing which was quite 
impossible previously. | | 


F25C, at one of these shops, asked about this, said that supplies had been more 
plentiful since Christmas: | 

‘“*A while back they even queued for buns but we manage better with them 

now. Cakes are still difficult, we can only let each customer have one big one 

or half a dozen small ones and a lot of people say that’s not enough for a big 

family. We’re always sold out before closing time but today the weather’s so 

bad. There’s often a few things left over at the shop on the outskirts of the town. 

People come in here to shop and then they don’t try and break their journey 

going back, to see if they can get anything. Of course with the fat ration people 
can’t make what they used to, can they?” | 


Some shops, mainly tobacconists and confectioners, only open for a few hours a 
day now. Consequently there are queues at these times. At the sweet shops Invs. 
only saw fast moving queues, but there are exceptionally long queues for cigarettes, 
sometimes three deep and two hundred people. Suppliers of rationed foods seem to 
be fairly adequate, but without sufficient allowance for the constant influx of new 
workers, who use emergency cards at first. According to one informant concerned 
with food distribution : 

**Butchers and people have to supply these emergency rations but often they 
haven't got the stuff in and others go short—and when they do get that made 
up they've got more than they need that week—there’s no foresight, no 
organization.” 

However, the ordinary housewife has no complaints on this score, but: 
*“I] have to queue an hour and a half every week to get my 2 oz. of butter. 


It’s not the shop’s fault—they’ve got enough assistants, but since the blitz we’ve 
got so few shops left.” | 


The main trouble is the shortage of “extra unrationed” goods—rabbits and fish 
are both very scarce indeed, so is poultry and when it does appear the price is said 
to be prohibitive. (We asked if controlled price for poultry did not operate of MSOC, 
who said that shopkeepers seemed able to charge fancy prices for dressed fowls, etc. 
—we could not check this as no poultry or game was on sale.) 


F40C: “It's a case of managing on the necessities, but we do manage alright 
—of course, if anything a bit extra comes in you get queues for it. A lot of 
women take in workers for their war work and they want to get something a bit 
nae for them, you know, they wouldn’t bother if it was for themselves but 


like to have it nice for a lodger. They go down to town in the mornin 
early to see what they can find.” rm 
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Prices of greenstuffs were very high—sprouts at 1s. per Ib. and rhubarb at 10d. 
and 11d. a bundle, where in City it is now 7d. to 9d. 


Most of Planetown’s pubs only open for three or four hours a day, 
and sell no spirits. Beer is short, and weak. Eating in restaurants is 
difficult. A single milk-bar no longer opens in the mornings, and at 
4 o’clock on a typical afternoon could only serve Id. buns at 2d. At 
Lyons, there was sausage and toast, tomato soup, rolls and tea, 
nothing else. There is no British Restaurant, but there are two 
restaurants run by the local authority on British Restaurant lines. (It 
should be made clear that in this key industrial area, nearly a quarter 
of a million people are concentrated on or around industry.) Here are 
visit reports on these two restaurants : 


Municipal Restaurant A: Lunch 1s. 2d., including tea. Tea served with sugar, in 


spite of many people not wanting it. Many people queueing—people standing round 
the tables inside. 


Moderately good, though general atmosphere slovenly. Food lukewarm. 


Municipal Restaurant B: Enormous helpings of lukewarm tasteless food— 
atmosphere of dirt and hurry. A great deal of waste of food went on. Cutlery tasted 
odd—tea tasted of disinfectant. Women there very off hand with some of the 


work 7 g men—none of the friendliness of the London British Restaurants. Tea 
sugared. 


Planetown’s M.P. is one of the members of the group, who, in 
Parliament and the Press, have campaigned againt British Restaurants, 
and he particularly condemns the “cash and carry” service which 
enables workers to come in and buy food for themselves and their com- 
panions to take back and eat in the factory. Particularly in Planetown, 
and to a lesser extent in all the areas we studied, the facilities for feeding 
industrial workers have not kept up with the accelerated needs of war- 
time. Some small concerns pointed out to us that the provision of a 
canteen would be uneconomical for them; most restaurants run on a 
profit, but cater for considerably less customers than a factory full. We 
did not come across any case of co-operation between adjacent small 
factories in supplying some meal service or minimum feeding jointly, 
either by hot-box (or cold) delivery or some shared centre. We did come 
across one factory with more than two thousand employees and no 
place where the workers could get a meal within a mile; a large room 
had been turned into a canteen and served cold pies. In a shipyard, 
employing more than a thousand men, there was a small room with no 
seating accommodation, only some rough tables at which the workers 
fed standing. At another larger shipyard, there was still no canteen in 
January, 1942. Yet a good canteen is good business. The Engineering 
Industries Association pamphlet (‘“War Production”, 1941) tells of a 
firm which saved £12,000 a year in time lost at the bench through people 
_ making tea and scrap meals, by installing a canteen. Something like 
nine-tenths of newly erected factories now incorporate canteens in 
their plans, and about two-thirds of the large firms have effective 
canteens. Factory canteens are opening at the rate of about a hundred 
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a month, according to an official estimate given to us. The latest pub- 
lished figure is of 4,000 industrial canteens altogether (July, 1941); 
there has apparently been no full count since. 

Factories wishing to put in canteens now are faced with many 
difficulties. There is a shortage of qualified supervisory personnel. The 
accepted standard of pay for catering workers runs lower than that of 
factory workers, and some firms insist on keeping up this distinction 
(often it is the catering firm where the canteen is contracted out, 
as frequently happens), so that girls in the canteen find the girls they are 
serving getting better pay, and they either get dissatisfied or leave to go 
to work on production. As most war factories are now using their 
available floor space for production, a new canteen may mean a new 
building—difficult to come by. Equipment, especially cutlery, is scarce 
and expensive. Considerable overheads may be incurred in establishing 
the canteen, and “‘businessmen”’ tend to be concerned with running the 
canteen at a profit, which involves charging prices higher than those in 
British Restaurants and elsewhere. There is a good deal of adverse 
comment on industrial canteen prices. 


British Restaurants 


In the House of Commons on 12 February, Mr. Tinker (Labour 
M.P. for Leigh) asked the Minister of Labour if he could remedy the 
situation as regards small firms “‘as it would lead to greater satisfaction 
among the workers’. Mr. Bevin replied : 


“To do this on a widespread scale would involve far more labour, materials and 
equipment than is available for the purpose, and would be less favourable to other 


workers in the vicinity than the policy of developing feeding facilities on a locality 
rather than on a factory basis.” 


Mr. Bevin thus puts the onus for developing feeding facilities on the 
locality basis, the concern of the Ministry of Food. The British 
Restaurant, which is able to serve meals cheaply and adequately, is the 
easy way to meet some of the unquestionable needs of industrial 
workers described above. One of the principal difficulties so far is that 
most British Restaurants have been set up in the middle of towns, and 
no selective control is exercised over customers there. People not 
working have the advantage; workers complain that when they arrive 
the place is full and there is a long queue, in which they have not the time 
to stand. British Restaurants are now patronized by better-off people, 
who at first were reluctant to go into them. The supply of British 
Restaurants is way below the need. Outside the office areas of a few big — 
cities, private enterprise restaurants were seldom designed to deal with 
rush demand, either in the quantity of meals required or in the 
quality of customers to be served. Early in 1941 there were about a 
100 British Restaurants in the country; at the end of April, 281; by 

mid-July, 575. By the end of the year, 1,207, divided into the f ollowin g 
categories (figures from the Ministry of Food): 
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Northern 
. England Scotland Wales Ireland 

_ British Restaurants .. ii GR a) 10 a 

Evacuée Centres ry pe ane 10 — 
Local Authorities on their own : 

responsibility és i ae 1 5 — 

Voluntary Organizations... 85 4 2 — 

Centres set up during air-raids 4 — — 7 

Londoners Meals’ Service .. 207 as _- -~ 

1,104 19 33 12 


as 


It will be seen that under half are strictly British Restaurants. Not 
only in this investigation, but all through the past year, we have found 
positive enthusiasm for these restaurants. A large number of people 
now prefer them to ordinary restaurants; only a minority dislike them. 
The friendly, informal atmosphere is appreciated, and so is the help- 
yourself system on which all B.Rs. are run (thus enabling them to 
cut down staff expenses). Contrary to general belief, British Restaurants 
do not get preferential treatment as regards food, although this is 
stated to be the case by those who attack the British Restaurants (e.g. 
the Secretary of the Incorporated Association of Purveyors of Light 
Refreshments, leader of a deputation to Lord Woolton, as reported in 
Daily Express, January 12). The meals cost mostly 10d. to 1s. Typical 
comment from a woman coming out of a London one: 

“Wonderful for tenpence, isn’t it? If you got this at L -yons’ S, it would cost you about 
is. 6d. I enjoy this—specially if you’re on your own!’ 


Her particular British Restaurant opened late in 1941, and the 


rapidity with which customers increase can be seen from the figures of 
weekly meals served : 


- Number of 
Week ending: meals served . 
December 22 | ¥ ry he 1,212 
December 29 ‘ ye - 1,571 
ee ee eee 
January 12... is a oe 1,801 


Though a lot is heard of British Restaurants, and the demand for 
them is high, they provide a very small fraction of the total meals 
served in catering establishments. The figures for the second half of 
1941 are not yet available, but in a typical week in mid-1941, 79,029,590 
meals were served to people in various sorts of catering establishment. 
Sixteen and a-half million of these meals were served in industrial 
canteens. Another eleven million meals were served in Service, A.R.P. 
and shelter canteens, making altogether just over a third of all the meals 
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in various sorts of canteen. But only 742,157 meals were served in 
British Restaurants—under 1%. The proportion will have increased 
slightly since, but is unlikely to have reached 27. 


Future of British Restaurants 


Without the facts, one might easily get a misleading impression 
from the recent campaign undertaken by certain catering interests, and 
particularly publicized in Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express, whose 


Food Reporter, Mr. Kenneth Pipe, reported facts which his investi- 


gation of British Restaurants unearthed: 


In the British Restaurant at Chelmsford, Essex, more than 200 meals of soup, 
roast beef and vegetables and fruit tart were served at 11d. a head. A cup of tea cost 
another penny. 

Farmers’ wives attending Chelmsford market tried to eat in their usual cafés and 
restaurants, but food supplies there were so limited that many failed to get more 
than a cup of tea and a cake. 

‘Those who get meals comparable to the menu of ‘the British Restaurant had to 
pay anything from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 


In the words of the above-mentioned Association Secretary : 


“We have no objection to their being opened in blitzed areas where the ordinary 
caterer cannot meet the situation, but we have countless cases of British Restaurants 
being opened in streets where there are or. plenty of cafés, snack bars and 
restaurants.” 


We have no interest in this subject from any point of view except 
that of attempting to ascertain the facts and present them here in 
relation to the use of man and woman-power in terms of war pro- 
duction. From this point of view, we doubt if any other impartial 
observers would reach any conclusions which would materially differ 
from the following : 


1. War conditions, long hours, transport difficulties, rationing, 
(especially felt by heavy workers), split families, have greatly in- 
creased the demand for meals outside the home. 


2. The biggest “‘legitimate”’ section of this demand comes from those 
on war work. 


3. The demand is likely to increase further, with the increasing pro- 
portion of married women brought into war industry, consequently 


the increasing number in both sexes having to “fend for 
themselves’’. 


4. Existing commercial catering facilities have never been intended 
or conceived to meet this demand, and are not now in a position 
to meet. it at the necessary prices. 


5. Existing commercial interests appear to be concerned rather 
negatively with restricting satisfaction of this increased demand 
by the limitation or reduction of British Restaurants, which do 
only an insignificant fraction of the total feeding of the whole 


country. 
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We would venture to suggest that a principal need on the industrial 
front at the moment is the rapid extension of catering facilities. And 
that this is mainly required in the multitude of smaller firms on war 
work. For reasons already indicated, the simplest way to meet this 
need would appear to be (as the Minister of Labour has pointed out) 
on the locality and group basis rather than within each individual small 
firm. However, the Minister of Food, looking at it from his point of 
view, appears on paper to have reached a less definite conclusion. 
According to the Times (January 13): 


Lord Woolton assured caterers yesterday that before any more British 
Restaurants are opened the Ministry of Food will consult the trade. A deputation 
representing seven associations of the industry discussed with him for three hours 
the effect of British Restaurants on the livelihood of caterers. 


The Minister replied that British Restaurants had been brought into existence 


solely to meet a wartime need, and he saw no reason to anticipate their continued 
existence after the emergency. 


If this report is correct, in future private interests unrelated to war 
production will have a say in a matter which can affect production. 
In actual practice, the Ministry are showing a lively inclination to 
strengthen existing and open new British Restaurants.* 

We have discussed the British Restaurant at some length, rather than 
the works canteen, because the situation in relation to the works 
canteens seems to be relatively static. In a recent Mass-Observation 
enquiry, we found that of those who had eaten a meal in a British 
Restaurant, 96% liked it. This is an ern high figure for any 
enquiry. Typical comments: 


“Splendid. A wonderful idea.” 
“You get a decent meal for 9d. It’s amazing.” 


‘“And they have to wait for a war to start places like these. Why can’t they think 
of it in peacetime.” 


Two diary entries, one from the North and one from a West-country 
town; they show the social enthusiasm which this development 
produces among customers: 


1. A British restaurant has been opened and I have been several times. Possibly it is 
like a new broom, but at the moment I have nothing but praise for it. The staff is 
cheerful and anxious to please, and the food is well cooked and served beautifully 
hot. There seems a different atmosphere about it as compared to the average 
restaurant or café, in that people at the same table seem willing to talk to each other. 
The first day I went there I had the curious feeling that I was in at the start of a new 
and wonderful experiment. During the bad weather many people who would 
‘normally go home, came along and swelled the numbers of those regular customers 
who travel in to work into the town from the surrounding places. The record 
number served so far is eight hundred and tied odd, one day last week. Not a bad 
figure for a place like this. 


2. Since I came here a few weeks ago, I have diennd a National Restaurant, 
and always have a real meal there twice a week. It is run by the W.V.S., and I have 
never seen anything run so well—you go in and buy your tickets 14d. for soup, 8d. 


*Lest this section seems to imply condemnation of the Ministry of Food, we must state that we 
consider they have done an effective war iob. The question, in dealing with British Restaurants as with 
Day Nurseries (Section XXVII) is one of other ministries i are in the praduction field without a 
national policy of Production Priority. é, 
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and 10d. per portion of meat, 2 veg. and gravy, or 6d. and 8d. per portion of fish. 
There is always a salad at 6d. and 8d. a portion. With your tickets you line up ata 
table you want, and in “half a tick”’ you have got a goodly portion. Everything 


beautifully cooked. Coffee 2d., tea 1d. Other W.V.S. clear the plates away, everyone 
waits on his or herself as regards food. They can seat 80-100 at a time; it opens at 
12 and closes at 2. The tables are covered with light-green American cloth, and there 
is always a bowl or vase of flowers on the tables—roses, flowers of all sorts ; huge 
water-ju “a and glasses—the china is pretty and not clumsy: it’s a godsend to people 
like myself. . 


Room for Improvement 


There is room for improvement in a lot of factory canteens, and 
for subsidiary improvement in the British Restaurant. Both suffer 
from the lack of any regular Inspectorate. There seems room for each 
Regional Office of the Ministry of Labour to have a sort of “Industrial 
Feeding Officer”. At present there is no individual or section clearly 
vested with this responsibility in any Ministry; the natural place for it 
would seem to be in the new, and generally energetic welfare side of the 
Ministry of Labour. In one factory, one of the Supervisory Staff tells of 
the comparative experience of a group of workmen whose jobs take 
them round to many factories: 


“I'd arranged for the erectors to have dinner at the works canteen, hoping that 
they wouldn’t think it quite so bad as I feared they would. But when I mentioned 
the canteen today they took me up at once. ‘Canteen? Call that a canteen? Without 
a word of a lie, it’s the worst canteen we've ever been into in our lives.’ They have 
worked all over the country, in firms large and small, and never had such disgusting 
food. Not so much that the quantities were small, but it was, or rather is, so terribly 
badly cooked. I couldn’t defend the place. And how nearly as bad the Staff canteen 


is. No wonder that all the chaps with bikes prefer to go to the British Restaurant 
in the village.” 


For the most part, where the firm takes any trouble over the canteen, 
the average worker appreciates it and likes it. This account is pretty 
typical : | 

This canteen is only a few years old, and is managed very efficiently by an 
ex-hotel manager and his wife. The food is varied and plentiful, and obviously 
enjoyed by the consumers. One hears complaints outside the canteen, but grumblers 
can be found anywhere. The complaints are usually of a nature which is an indirect 
attack, such as “my tea was served in a badly washed-up cup”’, or particularly from 
women “the helpings are too large, you ought to see the waste’’. The canteen pro- 


vides meals for those on a diet, and serves on an average twenty special meals per 
day to those who get a chit from the doctor. 


A good canteen is something more than a place for the workers to 
feed in. It is a social focus, place of friendly informality, probably the 
only place in the works where there is not a predominant atmosphere 
of work, machinery, oil, loud noise,.or about-to-be-loud-noise. The 
function of social units within the factory, additional to those based 
purely on the work, are discussed in relation to the whole basis of works 
morale in the final part of this report. In the meanwhile, it can be noted 
that wherever canteens were brightly painted, had. pictures, flowers, 
pleasant cloths (e.g. American oilcloth), smartly turned-out staff, and 
a ““homely” rather than a “‘workshop” atmosphere, there the effect 
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in terms of good spirits and cheerfulness was immediately noticeable. 
Under such conditions, the time spent in the canteen, whether for a 
rest-pause (Section XXXI) or a meal, acted not only as a rest, a period 
of non-work, but as a positive interest and stimulus, without strain. 
We were often told by managements who had no canteens, that it was 
no good putting one in, working people just would not eat in the 
factory, or if they did they were so fussy about food that it would be 
impossible to satisfy them. Various variations of this view were offered 
at least fifteen times over in the present enquiry. In the third year of war 
this view is becoming untenable; it never was based on fact. Unless the 
people working in factories without canteens have quite different minds 
and stomachs from their friends and relatives working in other 
factories with canteens in the same districts, the view won’t stand 
up. Right or wrong, it is still held among a section of industrialists. 
Part of it derives from the feeling which some show against anything 
that encourages the workers to identify themselves with the factory 
in any way outside work. There is a distinct, and growing, fear in the 
minds of employers that the workers are getting more and more finger 
in the factory, and that these new wartime developments are acceler- 
ating a process which may threaten the regular employer-owner control 
which most industrialists naturally regard as correct, normal, and the 
only condition suitable to British industry (see Section XLI). 

Nearly everybody has some food prejudice or another, and working 
people are more conservative in their feeding habits than the better-off, 
as they have had less opportunity to sample and learn about a lot of 
different dishes. But these prejudices have been mostly swept away by 
war necessity. Fewer people today are prepared to be fussy about a plate 
with meat,.whatever else is under it or over it or around it. There is one 
thing which is really likely to annoy people in a works canteen—any 
suspicion of favouritism as between one table and another, one group 
and another, or one person and another. This is vividly described in 
the diary of another Welfare Manager, which. also contains other 
informative material in connection with the canteen: 


November 19. My office filled with an irate deputation of 8 or 9 workers protesting 
against Canteen Manager’s unfair distribution of the latest consignment of chocolates 
and cigarettes. Later an equally pleasant (?) interview with the Canteen Manager 
giving me a flat denial of everything. Says he has to sell off quickly, as if he keeps stuff 
in stock it gets stolen. : 

Trouble is I can’t yet tell either the men or the Canteen Manager I’ve a scheme on 
my desk for spending £2,000 on re-equipping the canteen and firing the latter! So I 
pour oil and stall for.a time. 

Have a visit from the warden of a Girls’ Hostel to see what I can do to make the 
Hostel known to our girl workers. She was a queer sight, for it was a wet day—green 
oilskin pixie hood, heaped-on waterproof coat, heavy flat-heeled shoes and roll-over 
socks. Not somehow the type to get hold of young girls and yet, devoted and well- 
meaning. 

November 24. Day started with another irate deputation of workers denouncing 
Canteen Manager for selling chocolate unfairly. Promised to institute ration ticket 
scheme. ENSA Show at lunch-time only moderate. B’ham Corporation Tramways 
Department Inspector in with results of observations on bus routes our workers 
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have made complaints about. Only one route showed over-loading, and this despite 
2 or 3 minute intervals only between buses. 


November 25. Working out chocolate ration scheme. Another deputation with 
more complaints. Told Canteen Manager to hold stock unti! I’d got tickets out. 

C.E.M.A. concert during lunch hour. A fine soprano; a first-class bass ; an eminent 
pianist. Invited Personnel Manager and Welfare Officer from two neighbouring 
factories to the show. They had heard of C.E.M.A., but were sceptical about workers’ 
reactions. So I said *‘Come along and see how our folks take it.”’ It was a revelation 
to them to see rows of grimy men sitting rapt and motionless listening to classical and 
operatic music. Absolute silence and perfect order. Artistes delighted with audience, 
as audience was with them. It’s a profound mistake to play down to factory audiences. 
Good taste doesn't go with higher incomes necessarily. Artistes, charming people 
on and off the platform. Lunch after the show with other firms’ folk present also 
made a very pleasant interlude. | 


November 26. Yet another chocolate deputation! One of them had seen a man 
take large box of chocolates from canteen. Made inquiries and found it a hoax— 
the box contained rubbish, and was passed over the counter so that the “‘snooper”’ 
would see it. Distributed ration tickets. | 


November 27. Another chocolate complaint, Ticket system approved but chocolate 
wasn't good quality! Decided I’d never eat chocolate again. , 

Long Works Council meeting and more chocolate! Went off the deep end and told 
them it was the least important thing in the factory, and had wasted more time than 
anything else. . : 

People will seemingly put up with short supplies, but they just hate seeing anyone 
get more than they do, even if they don’t want it. Notice in canteen that workers 
leave a good deal of bread uneaten, so they can’t be hungry. 


Sub-contracting the canteen out to a firm of caterers, who run it for 
the factory, is an expedient commonly employed by firms who have 
put in canteens recently. The majority seemed to find this arrangement 
unsatisfactory, sometimes very unsatisfactory indeed. In only one of 
the firms visited did the work-people themselves have fully organized 

*say in the canteen, though all those with Works Committees (Section 
XLV) discuss canteen matters when necessary. There is a distinct 
tendency for some managements to resent any strong encroachment of 
workers into joint control of the canteen itself, for, as one Managing 
Director put it: 

**My work folk want to have special Canteen Committee and run it themselves 
—they’ve been complaining about the contractors who do it for us. I’m not going 
to have that. It’d be the thin edge of the wedge. They’re beginning to think that the 


canteen isn’t part of the whole show. I suppose they'll be asking to see the accounts 
next.” 


Some Trouble 


Another diary, this time extracts from one, kept by a worker in a 
great chemical factory: 


November 20. How are you in the canteen today? The dinners have teen getting 
steadily worse, but one doesn’t grumble much—even tho’ one is charged 1s. 3d. 
for a meal that is neither palatable, nor sufficient in a place that is proudly boasted 
of by the firm as not being run to make a profit; but I was’ one of the first arrivals 
today, and thro’ mischance or rather laziness on the part of some of the waitresses 
was late in being served, so that the time my turn came, everything was “‘off”, and 
I was brought an unappetising looking mess of mince and poached egg which 
revolted me not a little. I refused it, asked for the manageress or alternatively my 
ticket back. After a long delay I was told that if I waited a few minutes longer the 

. - 
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other constituents of the menu would be back “‘on’’. But I strengthened my decisiotr 
to try the British Restaurant next week—the food can’t be much worse and can easily 
be a lot better; and at least one doesn’t pay thro’ the nose for it there. 


November 24. Got a wretched puncture on my way up to lunch and so couldn’t 
get up to the British Restaurant, and had to make do with our own canteen. 
Favourite topic on Mondays seems to be the previous day’s Brains Trust session; 
hardly anyone ever confesses that he didn’t hear it, or if they do, take care to give 
adequate reason for so doing. One or two think it about time all the existing members 
of the Trust are getting stale and should be thrown out; some concentrate on the 
items of comic relief that are injected into the proceedings ; few if any quibble at the 
actual answers. One deplored their ignorance on the question why cows got up this 
way and horses that, but could not himself supply the answer. 


November 25. Managed to get to the British Restaurant this time and thoroughly 
enjoyed my meal. It appears that the place gets crowded at 12, but by going half-an- 
hour later, one can do everything in Comfort. You buy your ticket first: 2d. soup, ; 
8d. meat and 2 veg., and sweet, Id. service charge 1d. cup of tea. Then you get your food, 
carry it into the hall, collect implements and dine. We made a few mistakes being the 
first time we'd been, but we'll know better next time. Our biggest mistake was getting 
too many courses at once, so that the sweet was cold by the time we got to it. We had 
Scotch broth with plenty of substance and sustenance in it; steak pie, turnip and 
potato; ground rice pudding; cup of tea. There was actually too much to eat, but it 
was nicely cooked and thoroughly enjoyable. The only snags appear to be that the 
system rather fosters indigestion, especially in anyone with such a droll of a stomach 
as I have. Either you collect all your courses first and then eat too quickly to prevent 
it’s going cold, or you have to jump up and down between courses. But it’s a grand 
idea, and well carried out; the place was spotlessly clean, and all the labour appears 
to be voluntary. ; 


December 1. Went to the British Restaurant again, had a good dinner and a most 
charming experience. I was sitting back having the post-prandial cup of tea and 
watching a chubby faced lad of 5 or 6 years, who was industriously enjoying gathering 
up the cutlery. He was hardly big enough to reach on to the tables, but he was 
bustling round gathering handfuls in his chubby hands, and running with them to 
the washer-up and then returning for more. When he came to my table I took out 
a penny and asked him if he knew how to spend it. He looked bashfully at me, and 
then went quietly on with the self-appointed task. I urged him to take it, and he came 
up and began mumbling something I couldn’t make out, and he took the penny 
dvalanced it on his thumb and first finger, and tried to spin it up, conveying to me 
that I must call heads or tails. He dropped it, of course, and it fell to the floor, so I 
naturally called the wrong thing—only to find that we’d been spinning up for a 
ha’penny of it, and had to go thro’ the motions again. When I called wrongly again 
he cheerfully pocketed the penny, and went busily on with his job. } 


Vertical and Horizontal Experiences 


A factory which can put in and operate a canteen serving adequate, 
well-cooked food at a reasonable price, in moderately pleasant simple 
surroundings, has at once contributed to the convenience, good-will and 
time-keeping of its workers, and also to the good-will of the firm and the 
feeling running through it. A canteen is, in a way, a focal core to the 
factory. Those who don’t use it for eating, still come to it for concerts 
Or meetings, when these occur. It is a place in the factory which is 
common to all workers. Anyone can go there, meet there, and if it is 
large enough (which it often isn’t) eat there. A management can easily 
visualize its factory as a whole, as a unit. Managers, Directors, con- 
stantly think and talk of their factory, or perhaps of their group of 
factories, as one whole, coherent unit with a unit intention, production 
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for profit—in wartime the emphasis being theoretically on the f ormer, 
in peacetime the emphasis being theoretically on the latter. All the key 
persons who make the labour decisions in the concern have vertical 
jobs, running out right through the factory, though maybe limited to 
one aspect, say Personnel or Welfare, Money or Maintenance. They 
also have a horizontal access to others with the same outlook, and are 
bound to discuss with them each day subjects which inform them about 
the total position of the factory from the organizational and production 
point of view. They are in a position to be informed, and some of them 
will be informed to the extent of knowing official secrets and 
confidential Government policies. The symbol of these better informed 
and mostly better-educated, nearly always better-off, people who make 
the decisions affecting the more numerous others doing physical work, 
is the Office. 

But the ordinary worker has a strictly local, static experience, and 
very localized at that. To him or her the office is another place, one 
which is seldom approached unless something has gone wrong or you 
have done something wrong. What goes on within it is not your 
business. In fact, most workers haven’t the faintest idea how an office 
operates. In a Tanktown factory, employing a thousand men, there had 
been some trouble. The employees demanded to be paid on Wednesday 
instead of Friday, to assist their shopping in the town, where many 
evacuees and imported workers make week-end buying difficult. At 
first, the management resisted this demand, owing to the difficulties 
they would have experienced in reorganizing the system of accountancy 
and staff work. The matter was taken up by the Shop Stewards, who 
insisted on pay-day being changed to Wednesday. The issue became so 
grave that it reached the Managing Director. He developed his argu- 
ment, telling the men the “‘impossibility’’ of doing it for clerical reasons. 
This was received with scepticism. So he thought of showing them how 
the wage packet each worker received on Friday was arrived at, how. 
it reached the man or woman. The delegates were given a morning (on 
full pay) and shown the whole working of the accountancy, book- 
keeping, banking. They were impressed, indeed amazed. The demand 
was dropped without ill feeling, and this chance experiment led to a 
demand from other workers to be shown the same thing, and has 
developed into a regular system of the management showing one group 
of workers in the factory how another group works, with results which 
they regard as beneficial to morale and production. 

The average worker, and the foreman for that matter, is confined 
within the narrow limits of the workshop. Sometimes a lifetime has 
been spent working in the same shop, at the same spot. Some do jobs of 
immense intricacy requiring the whole attention all the working day, 
which may not be done by anyone else within 100 miles. There is 
ignorance even about what other people are doing all round. There is 
deep ignorance about what the factory as a whole is doing, and why. 
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This ignorance was there in ordinary times, but it did not raise any 
conspicuous problem, because no worker was ever in a position to ask. 
the management questions about “its own affairs”. Moreover, manage- 
ments were able to get the degree of efficiency they required by 
“discipline” ; with the final sanction of the sack (see Sections XVI 
and XXXIV). In wartime, when everyone and everything is telling 
people and urging people about their war work, the worker engaged 
in war production becomes conscious and concerned in the wider 
implications of the work being done, even though he or she may not 
think about it very clearly. While the greater strains and pressures, 
analysed in previous Sections, combined with the absence of the same 
simple powers of discipline from the management, puts a higher 
premium on the interests and satisfactions of each individual worker, 
in this system of democracy. The limited work outlook of the 
individual worker becomes an obstacle possibly to his own work 
incentive, more probably to the management. This arises sharply where 
anything happens to upset the apparent flow of production. The 
individual worker, knowing nothing except what goes on in the work- 
shop, very naturally sees, say, a hold-up as almost a wartime insult to 
the workshop, inflicted from the unseen powers above. We have already 
shown in the first part of the Report how this works out in practice, 
and how inefficiency talk has swollen actual inefficiency into illwill and 
some industrial depression. Though the source of this and many other 
industrial tensions affecting war production is not in the relationship 
we have described, but in say a U-boat sinking a ship off Bermuda, the. 
reaction to it is based absolutely on this relationship. The line of the 
U-boat’s torpedo 500 miles away, radiates into a whirlpool of frag- 
mented destroying sound. In the vast majority of factories, this re- 
lationship is still one where a sharp line is drawn between the top 
‘“ bosses”’ and the rest. Even someof those factories with the best Welfare 
and Works schemes have added these on to the structure rather than 
built them in. No changes in internal administration and arrangements 
have been made. We do not know of any firm which is fully built around 
the friendliness and co-operation between management and worker, 
though there are now plenty of signs of firms thinking in these terms 
for the future (Section XLVI). 

Much more could be said about this, and it deserves far greater study 
and attention than it has yet received in this country—not only a good- 
will approach, such as that of the Industrial Welfare Society, which has 
done so much in this field; but also an analytical approach, an 
attempt to think out industry all over again. The whole subject has got 
so surrounded with rituals, traditions, growths, prejudices, slogans, 
secrets and suspicions, that it is exceptionally difficult to get a clear 
picture by cumulative or comprehensive methods. We are afraid that 
_ this report may be proving that very point! The canteen simply comes" 
in because it is one simple symbol of centrality, a focus, a workers’ 
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vertical. A poor one, but sometimes the only one. The young woman 
without industrial experience, but with an instinct for organization, who 
- gtarted in as Welfare Manager and describes it in the report with which 
this Section started, has perhaps hit the industrial nail on the head when 
she describes how she persuaded, “with great difficulty”, some of the 
Directors to have an occasional lunch in the canteen. The persons 
preparing this report have eaten a great many canteen lunches while 
collecting material for it; at only two of them have they seen a 
Director in the canteen; at only one sharing a table with manual 
workers. The average Director would consider that even if he could 
bear to eat along with the workers it would ‘destroy his prestige”. 

Actually, people working for a firm are seldom concerned with the 
prestige of the boss, about which he is generally concerned. He gets 
this prestige automatically, through his clothes, his power, his work, his 
“position” above them. Within that, his personal behaviour only has an 
appreciable effect if he is either “ bad-tempered”’ or *‘ good-tempered”’. 
The finesse of his feelings and moods will hardly be noticed. Perhaps 
the thing that workers want to feel about employers most is to feel that 
the employer knows the workers’ difficulties, and will treat the worker 
with respect, and a moderate regard for these difficulties. There are 
many exceptions, many complications, other ways of putting it. But 
broadly this is correct, we believe—after months of talking to workers 
and listening to workers and watching workers at work and away from 
it; What is much more certain is that the best advantage an employer 
can have is to recognise these difficulties, even if he doesn’t show it; and 
to let the workers recognize, within certain limits, his own difficulties, 
as employer. It happens to be our job to study people and in doing so 
we accumulate a lot of information about all sorts of ways of living. In 
this investigation, we found that there was an almost monumental 
ignorance among most employers about what went on in the minds, 
homes, hopes of their work people; and vice versa. On both sides, 
more knowledge of the other would have led more readily to 
changes only achieved, under present methods, laboriously if at all. 
In peacetime, that didn’t “matter”, according to industrial ethics. 


In wartime, it directly effects, in twenty ways, winning the war; how 
s00n We win it. 


XXXIX. To and From Work 


The frictions and satisfactions of work, clothing, shopping, feeding, 
resting, health, are all intimately related to the ‘distance the worker 
lives from the job, and the daily work journey. This journey has a 
strain since the war, as transport is less, slowed through war difficulties, 
and more expensive. Many are evacuated. 
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1. Pre-war Background 


Even before the war getting to and from work was one of the biggest 
friction points of the British industrial set-up. Thus, the Barlow Com- 
mission’s report, in the summer of 1939: 


As most business houses start and finish the day’s work at approximately the 
same hours . . . many thousands (of work-people) have to make their morning and 
evening journeys under conditions of severe discomfort. Many, with journeys of 
30 minutes or more each way, have to stand for the whole or a great part of their 
journey. Travelling thus in an overcrowded conveyance can hardly fail to have 
adverse effect on health and to result in fatigue, loss of energy, and sacrifice of 
-jeisure time. There can be little doubt, too, that these adverse effects on the workers 
are reflected in no small measure on their efficiency and output, and, in turn, on the 
employers’ cost of production. 


The London Passenger Transport Board told the Barlow Com- 
mission the average London family spends about £15 a year on trans- 
port, equivalent to 8% of the income of the average working-class 
family. The average inhabitant of greater London made 364 journeys in 
public vehicles in 1921: in 1937-38 the average person living within the 
London Passenger Transport area made 441 journeys, or nearly one 
and a-half journeys for every working day in the year. What this means 
in terms of people going to and from their daily work was shown by the 
following extract from the. Board’s evidence to the Barlow Com- 
mission : 


There has been a tendency in post-war years to concentrate large quantities of 
labour on extensive housing estates without regard to workplaces. An acute problem 
was created at Becontree in this fashion. Fortunately the development of industries 
along the banks of the Thames has tended to a fresh daytime distribution of this 
population. A demand has grown up for north and south routes across the housing 
estate which have released to some extent the pressure upon east and west routes 
converging upon Central London. At Burnt Oak Station upon the Edgware Line 
the originating workmen’s traffic, which is dealt with in roughly half-an-hour in the 
morning, consists of nearly 49% of the total outwards traffic from opening up to 
10 a.m. At Morden workmen’s traffic is even larger in volume. It amounts to 7,300 
passengers every weekday morning, all to be dealt with within a limited period of 
time covered by workmen’s tickets and representing almost 55% of the total out- 
wards traffic at this station from opening up to 10 a.m. 

Industrial districts have been created where there are not reasonable transport 
facilities for their support. The whole area has been developed on an industrial - 
basis, with the result that there are heavy traffics at the times when the factories 
open and close and practically no traffic during the rest of the day. The bulk 
of the traffic has to be dealt with by bus (56 seats), or trolleybus (70 seats), 
which is a small unit for the purpose, with the result that there are constant 
complaints with regard to service, and the services provided by the Board are 


definitely uneconomical to run. They are costly to operate and wasteful of both 
material and man-power. ) 


_ Not everybody, however, travels by bus or train. According to the 
report of a local Council in 1935, out of a sample of 450 :workers 
living on a housing estate: | 
55% cycled to work 
33% went by train, bus or tram 
8% walked 
4% went by car or motor-cycle 
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In wartime the bicycle becomes even more important in getting 
workers to and from the factories. As a diarist remarks: 


More and more do I find, as the war progresses, that my cycle is indispensable 
both for business and for recreation. Bus services are becoming more and more 
restricted as are train services, my ten-mile daily journey would be much more trying 
and difficult without it. 


2. Local Differences 


The extent of the transport friction varies widely from district to 
district. As London Transport’s evidence shows, it is acute. With 
many inner London factories, on the other hand, most of the workers 
live hard by their work and comparatively few have to travel from afar. 
At a housing estate in North-West London, for example, more than 
half the wage-earning residents worked within the factories of their 
home borough before the war. It is, therefore, not surprisng to find 
that transport difficulties come late in the list of grumbles about the 
neighbourhood, whereas at the East London housing estate of 
Becontree, where more than half the working residents have to travel 
more than five miles to their work, transport comes at the top of the 
list of grumbles. 

The highly localized nature of the transport problem leads to many 
conflicting statements about the importance of transport as a factor in 
absenteeism and bad time-keeping. The position is well summed up in 


the following letter from a Glasgow Works Manager (Factory Manager 
1941): 


The extent of absenteeism due to transport difficulties will naturally be affected 
by the size of factory and its locality. 


If surrounded by other factories starting and finishing at similar times, transport 
difficulties will arise, especially in these times of reduced facilities, and nothing 


discourages a worker more than long waits both morning and evening, due to buses 
and trams going by “‘full”’. 


The only remedy for this is co-operation between the factories themselves towards 
arranging varied periods of work. Such co-operation, I feel, would require the 
services of an outside official, Say, attached to the Ministry of Labour and National 


Service, but from the workers’ point of view I am confident that such co-operation 
would be well worth while. 


3. Transport as a Cause of Absenteeism and Late-coming 


There is little evidence that bad transport facilities cause much actual 
absenteeism, except in so far as they contribute to making workers feel 
“browned off” and in need of a day or two’s rest and relaxation. They 
also add much to any strain from long hours (Section XXXIII). by 
adding to them in travel time and friction, specially in winter. 

The Select Committee on National Expenditure in its 21st Report 
found that transport difficulties were the cause of loss of output 
which received the widest support in the evidence submitted to them: 


_A large proportion of the workers in the war industries have to travel far greater 
than is usual in normal times. Industries located in urban areas have been 


compelled to go further and further afield to satisfy their increased demands for 
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labour. Many of the newer factories have for strategic reasons been sited in 
relatively sparsely populated parts of the country. As a result of air raids many 
workers have gone to live outside the main industrial centres. Hence it is no uncom- 
mon thing for workers to travel 20 or 30 miles to and from their work every day, 
and at one large factory where a 10-hour shift was worked many women were away 
from home 14 or 15 hours. In these circumstances it is easy to see that any 
difficulties connected with transport are likely to be an important factor, not only 
pope by causing lateness and absence from work, but indirectly by causing 
atigue. 


To give some concrete examples from our files: 


Surrey Aircraft Worker: 


‘*My main grouse is time lost through excessive travelling and through bad means 
of transport. We have now been compelled to travel by train, which involves men 
and women being away from home 13 and 15 hours a day in order to do a mere 
84 hours. In my own case I am away from home 84 hours a week and can only do 
55 hours, that is assuing the train is punctual in the morning, and very often it is not.” 


Tank Worker: 


“Well, if we lose time the main reason is bad transport, getting to work, in- 
sufficient buses, that’s what I find the biggest trouble.” 


Ata Midland factory late-comers on two successive days were given 
a form to fill in to explain why they were late. The result, as the following 
table shows, was that transport came out easily first: 


Percentage giving 
Reasons for lateness this reason 

/o 
Transport 1 i ey <j 40 
Overslept re . ‘i AS 31 
Civil Defence Duty overnight i ‘a 4 
Indisposed fs a ia $i a 7 
Domestic Reasons... “i ‘ és 8 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


When 16 of these transport alibis were followed up with the bus 
inspector, it was found that 10 of them would not hold water. The 
evidence of the others showed that the main cause for being late was 
that the workers hated getting to work too soon, and waited for a bus 
that would get them to work just in time, so that any slight mishap, 
such as a broken shoelace, would make them late, whereupon they 
blamed the transport services. The Welfare Manager here reports: 


At a foremen’s meeting in the morning, I introduced a Corporation Tramways 
Traffic Inspector to see if the late-coming workers’ alibi “‘couldn’t get on a bus” was. 
a fair one. Each foreman produced complaints of one service and another. Some 
were answered on the spot, others noted for investigation. What did become very 
plain was the workers’ horror of getting to work 5 or 10 minutes early. Nearly all got 
a bus which will just get them to work in time to clock in. Then if there’s any hitch 
- bad weather, and there nearly always is a hitch, they are late—and they blame the 

us services. 
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When a small outer City sample was asked about transport 
difficulties 59°/ said they had difficulty in getting to and from work, 
more in the evening than in the morning; though not always: 


“I’m always grumbling. It’s bad enough getting home after work. but it's nowhere 
as bad as the mornings. You see I leave about 7.15 a.m. from Kilburn Bridge. At the 
bus stop it’s like a mob; the men jump on the bus while it’s going, and the women 
don’t stand a chance. I can never get to work in time; I’m always late because I've 
waited so long for the bus.”’ (F30D.) 


The main causes of dissatisfaction are: 


Inadequate services. 
Overcrowded buses. 
Breakdowns. 


4. “Inadequate” Services 


Far the biggest grouse about transport services is that there are not 
enough buses and 44% of the outer City sample suggest more buses 
as the solution: 


“Only put more buses on, if it’s possible, at the times when the workers are on and 
off.” (M55D.) 


“Give us more buses when we're going and coming to work.” (F60C.) 


‘‘The only idea I’ve got is to put more buses on. The buses ought to go only between 
stages where most passengers get on. The buses often go on another five or six miles 
with a few passengers. They ought to be turned back.’’ (M45C.) 


“I don’t know. I think they could do with a couple more 623’s between 7.30 and 8 
for people to get to work. I lost a half hour through it, I know, yesterday, and a 
quarter of an hour last week. I’m sure they might have a couple more 623’s between 
7.30 and 8, or a quarter to 8 and 8—and then two came along together after 8!’ (F50D.) 


Several people commented on the habit of buses arriving in little 
droves of two or three after a long busless gap: 


‘The 105 bus service could be improved. It’s too irregular; I’ve been from 7.5 to 
8 p.m. waiting, and then 7 came along together.” (M35C.) 


‘“‘My grievance is that the buses seem to come along all together, usually about 
two or even three at a time, and then there’s a long lapse before the next one comes. I 
experience this evening and morning going to work.” F35C.) 


“‘No—the only thing is, they come along in relays, three or four—if they would 
spread them out more, that’s the only thing to grouse about.” (M45D.) 


“] think they ought to arrange it so that the trolley buses come along at regular five 


oD) instead of them coming along together in bunches of threes.” 


Others again want to have more and stricter queuin g and complain 
about the absence of inspectors at important bus stops to control the 
queues: 


“Well, I think more notice should be taken of the queue, until everybody’s turn 
to go on the bus comes.” (F20C.) 3 


“I think inspectors should be on duty in the mornings as well as at nights, to make 
people queue up.” (F20D.) | : 
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5. Overcrowding of Buses* — 


Almost as numerous as complaints about infrequency of buses are 
complaints about overcrowding of such buses as there are, many 


people giving graphic descriptions of the scrambles to get on a bus. 
Many people complained of being left behind by bus after bus both 
going to and coming from work: 


“*T always have difficulty in getting to work and back. I take the route to S—— 
Station. I suppose because it is a station that the crowd is so big, and the bus is 
practically full up before it gets to here, so that only a few get on each bus. I should be 
at work at 7 a.m., but many times I’m late only because of the buses.”’ (M25D.) 


““I come from W——, and the buses are easy to catch for me—but while I’m in it, 
I see enough. Because crowds are waiting, and half of them can’t get in.”” (M45D.). 


‘I’m not too badly off in the mornings because I happen to be near the terminus. 
But there’s a terrible scramble, and long queues when you're going home.” (F25C.) 


Apart from general complaints about the overcrowded condition of 
buses there are many specific complaints about shoppers and un- 
essential travellers filling the buses at the times when the workers want 
to travel, especially outside City; six diary specimens: 


(1) The usual struggle for a bus coming home; what on earth it’s going to be 
like when the weather gets really bad | hesitate to contemplate, and although 
there are always 30-odd men waiting at our gates after 5 o'clock, the Corpora- 
tion refuses to run a bus from there, but forces us to trust to luck to find room on 
one of the buses coming through the shipyard. Which, let’s face it, is a bit hard, 
especially when one remembers the town services and duplicates that run nearly 
empty at times. 


(2) Transport difficulties are becoming acute. All appeals to shoppers to avoid 
using buses at peak periods have failed. There is a threat that all shops will be 
closed at 4.30 p.m. More buses are being used to and from places of work only. 
This seems to suggest a partial] solution of the difficulty. 


(3) Bus travel is getting steadily worse as the- various works finish earlier because of — 
the black-out. And still women who have no business there clamour for rush- 
hour buses as tho’ they had every right. How one longs for dictatorship for 
just five minutes! One of the town services has had to be increased from 20 mins. 
to 15 mins. to relieve pressure on a long distance service that covers the same route 
and that will all help to make conditions worse. I just cannot see that it would be 
at all hard to keep the rush hours for workmen and women—it is being done in 
some places very easily, simply by allowing workmen first chance: but I’m afraid 
our undertaking is still obsessed with money-making. Our traffic manager has 
just been voted an extra £100 per annum for services—verb. sap. 


(4) Heard three more people on the bus coming home inveighing against shoppers 
and women returning from Clubs and Bridge Drives who crowd on to workmen’s 
buses. I fervently hope that public opinion is getting so roused that officialdom 
will have to do something. It was simply teeming with rain when we were 
waiting for the bus, and there were crowds of middle-aged and elderly women, 
bad cess to ’em; and thick skinned they are too, for none of us bothers to 
modcrate his voice when commenting on their undesirable presence. | 


(S) The bus situation today was more disgusting than ever; there must have been 
a Women’s Guild or something on, for the bus home was crowded with elderly 
well-dressed women, and two or three workmen were left behind at every stop. 
And there was one youngish woman with a young baby—as Jim H., who I 


*In this, as in many parts of the report, we are doing little more than reporting opinions, feelings and 
frictions. These may conflict and contradict, because people do. Fortunately for Britain, one man’s 
meat is another one’s coupon. Often people say “silly” things too; they then need to be shown why. or 

or where they are silly in such cases. though this is seldom done. 
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was with, said, ‘““That —— must have given birth at work”. How can women 

fight on to a rush-hour bus and sit comfortably there, knowing that workmen 

are being left behind to walk or wait for the next? I actually heard one lament- 

ing how she hadn’t been able to get on the ten-past-five, and had had to stand 
’ a quarter of an hour to get this one. How I restrained myself I don’t know! 


(6) The bus schedule business went a lot easier this time—it seems to have worked. 
, all right last week, for at least there were no complaints. But there are still 
the same crowds of women on the bus at rush hours; a complete stranger on 
the bus today spoke to me very strongly about it, saying how unfair it was of 
them, and supporting my view that seeing an appeal to their good nature had 
failed, more drastic action should be taken. We both said that our own wives 
managed to avoid doing it, and that what one woman could do, the rest could. 


6. Transport Breakdowns 


Mechanical breakdowns and failures of personnel are a frequent 
source of inefficient transport facilities in wartime. Mechanical failures 
have inevitably increased with the deterioration of rolling stock and 
shortage of spare parts, while the calling-up of many thousands of 
experienced drivers and conductors means their substitution with in- 
experienced workers, mainly women. 

A very small percentage of absenteeism among bus personnel can 
cause a high degree of chaos on evenly worked-out transport time- 
table, overwhelming at the peak hour. A Transport Manager of one of | 
the largest industrial cities in the country told us that if an extra 2/ 
of drivers, conductors, pointsmen fail to turn up for duty on any one 
day, the whole bus time schedule was affected. With increasing dilution 
by women, transport absenteeism has much increased. A striking 
example of what the absence of one man can mean occurred in London 
recently when the absence of one pointsman caused trams to accumulate 
over a mile in each direction around Vauxhall: 


Because a pointsman was ill and did not report for duty today, crowded tramcars 
approaching Vauxhall roundabout from south, east and west, were involved in a 
blackout jam extending for miles in the rush-to-work hour today. 

He should have worked the switch at Clark’s-passage, where Parry-street lines, 
carrying tramcars from Vauxhall roundabout, join the tracks from Battersea and 
Clapham. All the tramcars run on a single track here, and at the points are. directed 
on to double tracks, leading either to Victoria or the City. 

When traffic is not heavy, tram-drivers can get off and change the points them- 
selves, but in rush hours even the slightest delay at this bottle-neck causes blocks right 
up into Vauxhall, Clapham and Battersea. 

Chaos spread rapidly today when drivers found themselves involved in a jam 
with cars going in every direction. An inspector tried to sort out the tangle, but he 
was immediately called away to solve another problem caused by a tram breaking 
down at Nine Elms. } 

This caused further chaos and trams had to be shunted on to other tracks. Soon 


trams were standing for more than a mile on all the four tracks involved. (Evening 
News, 15.1.42.) 


Inexperienced personnel are responsible for a good many complaints 
about collusion between drivers and conductors not to stop at stops to 
save themselves trouble, to leave people standing at stops when there 
are still seats or standing room and generally to exasperate an already 
tired and irritated public. Three reports: — rig: 
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(1) Went to see the Transport Liaison Officer to report a complaint following the 
last two mornings’ bus experience. The conductress seems to have a grievance against 
the company, which she works off on the poor public. Yesterday morning she had 
given the “Full house”’ signal to the driver without looking upstairs, in spite of our 
cry that there were 8 seats vacant. As a result we left several knots of shipyarders at 
different stops, and feeling among their mates on the bus ran high. This morning she 
said “I am full up”’ when there were only 5 standing; I remonstrated and pointed out 
the notice saying that 12 standing was allowed. She said “‘Who’s conducting this 
_ red-coloured bus?”’ (In spite of the fact that our corporation colour is more maroon 
than red) and rung off with 3 bells again. Then to crown it she stood at the back and 
said **Pass your fares down!” which no one bothered to do. So she just didn’t take 
them. All this I retailed to Brown, who transferred it to the bus company. In talking 
he told me that when Sir V——- W——— was here a day or two ago, he said that any 


man must consider himself lucky if he gets away from his work within 20 minutes of 
clocking off. 


(2) Bus was in the station yard when we arrived, but we could not get on as 
it was full up. After a wait of a quarter of an hour another bus came in, into which we 
all piled, twelve people standing. I consider that conductor-drivers are given too much 
power in the question of how many passengers they are to carry. In the first bus 
nobody was standing, and we were not allowed on, in the second everybody who 
could possibly get on did so. ‘ 


(3) The bus services have now been drastically reduced. On December 27 when I 
took a Green Line coach to town, we had to wait for a long time at the local garage 
till someone could be found to take the bus to London. When a crew was found the 
conductor told me that some of the women conductors had not turned up that 
morning after an exceptionally heavy day on the 26th, Boxing Day. Is the public 
always considered these days? Apparently not. On the whole, however, we have very 


little cause for complaint, though the shortage of buses makes things difficult for 
country dwellers. 


A day-to-day description of what a bus strike in wartime means to a 
passenger : | 


November 10: The employees of the Knightswood garage have gone on strike. 
Buses from other garages are working. Travelling grows more and more difficult. 


November 11: The bus strike is a nuisance. Both mornings I have got into town 
straight away by bus—whether the service is better then or whether I have been 
lucky is more than I can say. But all the other journeys have had to be by tram. The 


trams are crowded, they are slow, and to the bus season-ticket holder they are 
expensive. 


November 13: All the garages have gone on strike now. The trams continue. There 
is talk that they will follow suit. I don’t know whether this is well-informed. The 
trams, of course, fill up. at the starting points. I saw three go up Clarence Drive 
packed to capacity. It was amusing to see two streams of city workers walking in 
opposite directions, some outwards to get on at the starting points, and others 
inwards, having apparently given up hope. Theré are trams that start at Kirklee 
(only half a mile from Hyndland), and are almost empty when they reach Hyndland, 
but it is a twenty-minute service. I went along there, and then a motorist offered a 
lift to Charing Cross to some of us, including me, and six people took up the three 
seats available. Returning home, Union Street is my natural point of boarding the 
tram, and that happens to be the best place in town for getting on. The trams have 


been loaded up there, and after that no one gets on. The Glasgow public blesses the 
bus strike! 


November 14: The bus strike continues, though a few men and women have 
returned, and an odd bus comes along. The papers report that 600 drivers and con- 
ductors have been sacked from Knightswood, and that those out from other garages 
will be dealt with similarly. Dissatisfaction with the time-table is the trouble, not 
wages, which are very high. The army are running lorries from the tram termini 
outwards for the benefit of war workers, and if the strike continues they are going to 
drive the Corporation buses throughout their whole system—even if there are no 
conductresses. (The buses of course go further out into the country than the trams.) 
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November 15: Miracle of miracles, I came home on a 5A bus (employees who 
would not strike, of course, kept old buses running at something like an hourly 
interval). That strike ended last night, and the other routes are running, but the 
Knightswood garage employees having been sacked, can only be taken on again 
through the Labour Exchange, so that our service will not restart till Monday. 
There was never a more unpopular strike, and the No. 5 service passengers don’t 
mind the two days more without buses, for they are only too glad that the strikers 
are losing two days pay more than they had reckoned to lose. 


7. Staggering 

The staggering of hours of work has been described by the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure as “probably the most hopeful 
solution of the transport problem’’. There is, however, considerable 
resistance to it, both by the employers to whom it means trouble in 
re-arranging their production time-tables, and by the workers to whom 
it means arriving 10 or 15 minutes earlier than usual. Just how effective 
staggering can be is, however, well illustrated in the Times (Jan. 22), 
describing the East London scheme. Instead of practically everybody 
arriving either at 7.30 a.m. or at 8 a.m., arrivals are now evenly spread 
over the period between 7.15 a.m. and 8.30 a.m. Instead of over 6,000 
people arriving at 8 a.m.: 


3,556 arrive at 7.45 a.m. 
2,067 arrive at 8.00 a.m. 
870 arrive at 8.15 a.m. 


Already 22 “‘staggered hours’’ schemes are in force covering 225,000 
workers. Advantages would clearly accrue if technical obstacles. to 
staggering could be overcome. 


8. Priority Tickets for War Workers 

A big propaganda campaign has already been instituted to get 
shoppers to go home before 4 p.m. to give war workers a chance to get 
home in reasonable comfort. We have seen above how high the feeling 
runs among some war workers on this subject, and if this propaganda 
fails, as it has done in many areas, the only way of dealing with the 
situation seems to be to issue some form of priority ticket for war 
workers, who must clearly include clerical and administrative staffs of 
important works as well as manual workers (see Similar Shopping and 
Eating ideas). Bus inspectors would systematize some such method as 
this improvised one, reported by an observer in a Tyneside industrial 
town: 


Coming home our bus was fairly full, as it nosed into the press and throng in the 
market place, and as it stopped alongside a queue, behold a burly inspector appeared: 
**Workmen only, please. Come on Jack ; stand back there lady, come on the Black 
Gang. Righto, thank you, full up now.” And off we sped. Nice work. - 


9. Getting to Work Early 
If staggering were introduced on a wide scale it would not be so 

necessary to ask work people to try to get to work a little early.to help 
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the transport services. As it is, however, the persisting psychological 
objection to giving the employer one minute more’of one’s time than 
one absolutely need, leads to the terrific transport peaks that have been 
described above. Where the employer, in order not to lose any of the 
time for which he is paying, institutes a clocking-in system, the worker 
feels he should not give the employer any time more than he is paid for. 
Much of the present war transport problem for industry derives simply 
from this industrial attitude. 

Little can be done about many minor wartime transport frictions, 
except to recognize them and to enable those affected to air their 
feelings, furies and suggestions and to meet them as far as possible. 
The alternative to the long work-journey made by a considerable part 
of the labour force, in the large new factories and in dispersal areas, is 
billeting, which is also increasingly needed to house those (mainly 
women) directed or conscripted to new or expanding factories. We 
shall, therefore, consider this aspect briefly—full treatment would take 
us into the whole home-life of the worker, exceedingly interesting and 
far from irrelevant, but away from the theme of this limited study. 


XL. Digs for War Workers 


One of the factors deterring workers, especially women, from going 
into munitions or from being moved to other factories, is the prospect 
of having to live in billets or (more repellent to certain types of 
personality) hostels. On our files there is a large amount of material 
dealing with munitions workers’ grouses about billeting arrangements, 
from which the following main points may be selected: 


1. Shortage of Accommodation. In practically every munitions area there is a 
serious shortage of accommodation for war workers, so that much time and energy 
is spent in finding anywhere to live at all, in searching for more suitable billets, and in 


getting to and from work from billets a long way from the factory. (see Section XXIX 
on Transport.) 


2. Excessive Charges. It is alleged that many landladies and billetors take advan- 
tage of the acute shortage of accommodation to charge excessive prices for such 
accommodation and amenities as are available. The official control on this is regarded 
as feeble and quite inadequate (e.g. in Planetown). 


3. Bad Conditions of Billets. Many workers complain that even when they have 
found billets, the overcrowded conditions and lack of amenities in them are so great 


as to produce an appreciable effect on working efficiency. This was especially 
noticed in Warvillage. : 


4. Personal Frictions. Most pervasive is the personal friction so often set up 
between billetor and billetee. They rub each other up the wrong way, and so make the 
worst of trying conditions instead of making the best of them. The billetor may be 
anxious not to have anyone billeted on her, while the billetee equally dislikes the 
idea of being billeted on to anyone at all. 


The following extract from a West Country report illustrates the 
results of an influx of war workers into an area: 


_ Regarding accommodation of transferred workers in the area of this survey. This 
is an industrial town, and in wartime its population has increased from 56,000 (1936 
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R.G’s. . estimate) to about 70,000, and the next place has increased from 
53,000 (1939 R.G.’s estimate) to about 69,000. Both the figures given for wartime 
population are based on estimates given by,the Food and National Registration 
Offices, and have been subject to considerable fluctuation, as this area has been con- 
sidered a ‘“‘safe’’ one, and received many evacuees as well as workers to fill the 
expanding industries. In addition the rural areas nearby have been packed out, and 
generally speaking, this area has nearly reached its saturation point for absorbing 
newcomers. The whole population has gone up about 30% or perhaps more. The 
effect this has had is to raise the cost of accommodation while there is a greater 
difficulty in obtaining all sorts of goods due to the area being so overcrowded. This 
causes much real hardship to some newcomers, who have to spend most of their time 
working, and cannot stand in queues like evacuees, and dissatisfaction results. 
Landladies are also accused of gross profiteering, but no doubt one only hears of the 
— bad cases while many good landladies do not get so loudly talked 
about. 


Again: 
In this area nearly 50%, according to one estimate, are not living in their own 


homes, and living conditions are often not congenial and in all arrangements and 
relaxations are crowded out and hard to come by. 


The time wasted by workers arriving in a strange town and trying 
to find somewhere to sleep is graphically illustrated by the two followin 
items: 

(a) Once or twice lately people have called at this flat asking if we could take them 
in as lodgers. They are war workers connected with some new factories in the area, 
mostly nicely spoken and “‘respectable”’ people, who have been brought down here 
from City on war work, and have been left to find accommodation for themselves 
wherever they can find it. This in a reception area is next to impossible. They say 
that as soon as they knock off work they start trudging round looking for lodgings, 
and with little success. One would imagine that the billeting authorities, who have 
rn powers that they are afraid to use, would be made responsible for these 
people. 


(b) Tried to find “‘digs”’ for the contractor’s men, but it seemed almost impossible. 
The firm has long ago stopped keeping a list of lodgings, mostly because no one came 
forward to have their names put down on it; and eventually he got on to the Labour 
Exchange, having been told that the local picture halls had been showing a plea(on 
the screen) for people who were willing to lodge workmen to send their names, etc., 
to the Exchange. There I did actually manage to get two addresses and two only. 
The lads decided to go on travelling backwards and forwards from S’land for the 
time being. I’d never have believed lodgings could be so scarce; this always was a 
bad area for lodgings, but never quite as bad as that! | 


Girls sometimes find difficulty in paying for both food and_lodging 
when stranded in a strange town, as the following report from a Welfare 
Manager shows: : 

The two little Irish girls came to see me. Their landlady was asking about money, 
and they hadn’t any. She had only her husband’s army allowance and couldn’t buy 
food in for three. Then I was ’phoned from the entrance that their landlady wanted 
to see me. Sent girls away and received her. Did a deal with her to fix price of lodgings 
told her Id get a “sub” of 10s. each for the girls so that they could pay her a bit until 
they got their *‘settling in grant” from Ministry of Labour next Thursday. Sent her 
away and saw girls. Told them what I'd done, found they hadn’t enough cash to buy 


4 dinners each in our canteen at 9d. each next week, so advised them to pay landlady 
a bit less than 10s. if she’d agree. 


Two comments illustrate bad conditions of which many complain; 


medical standards for both billets and billettees seem necessary? 


““The worst case I know of, was where two men shared a double-bed in a small 
room with breakfast and evening meal for 35s. each per week. Two other men shared 
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the same bed and room in the daytime, as they were working night shifts, and paid 
the same amount! Generally speaking accommodation is very bad. and one of the 
main grievances of workers who are not living in their Own homes.” 


‘‘They put all six of us in one bedroom, my husband and I and 4 children. It’s not 
right. They ought to find us somewhere else.” 


The Hosts’ Angle 


Another side to the picture is that of the person on whom war 
workers are billeted. The following tale of woe from a Planetown 
housewife may not be particularly typical, but it colours the idea of 
billetting in the minds of thousands of women (it is very much the 
evacuation story Over again): 


‘*Well, the whole thing is so many of them are not house-trained—they’re dirty, 
throw food away, pieces of bread m the lavatory. Many of them arrive pregnant, 
some have V:D., others scabies—it hardly seems fair—all billeting is voluntary, and 
of course one tries to sort people out a bit—you can’t always do so when firms ring 
you up and want 20 people placed—you don’t even see them. Some of the girls from 
the North arrive with just a paper parcel. They come from a long way off and from 
distressed areas—you can’t blame the poor girls, but it is hard on the hostesses. 
Yesterday an Irishwoman arrived with five children. Could I find her a home—she 


had no money and no belongings—she thought she could get work here! The 
casualness of it! 


**I found a place for her—they let her have two mattresses and some blankets. 
Well, one child messed the bed, and they ate just where they sat. We’re finding a 
house for her, and her hostess.says she can have the mattresses and the blankets. 

**I know a lot of middle-class women are dodging having war workers, but it’s no 
use making billeting compulsory. They make life miserable for the girls. Of course 
sometimes it’s successful, and they want to have someone because their neighbours 
have—a woman came in today and said ‘I want two like you sent Mrs. W.!’.”” — 


The other section, those in favour of billetees, however, is quite 
strong, and three-quarters of Manyworks housewives with billetees, 
when asked how they felt about having war workers billeted on them, 
said they liked having them; of the remainder almost as many 
definitely did not like having them as felt it was ‘“‘Hobson’s Choice” 
—and accepted the situation. Those who liked or did not mind having 
war workers billeted on them gave as key note ‘“‘we must do our bit”. 

“I’m quite willing provided I can satisfy them—food’s the great worry.” (F45D.) 


‘*T feel it’s my bit to help the war—I’d work in a factory if it wasn’t for ws uD) 
“Well, I feel we must do our bit to help as long as we have a spare room. I wasn’t 


in a position to take children at the time, so I had adult war workers, but personally 
I would rather have had children.” (F35C.) 


“* Well, I’m very pleased to have these two because you see one used to lodge with my 
daughter, and that’s how I came to have the one, and then she asked would I have 
her sister. And while I’ve been ill, one stayed at home two days to look after me, 


because she said I’d been good to them, and she was glad to do something in return 
for me.” (F60D.) 


“*It comes in with the family. It’s no trouble.” (F40D.) 
Those who dislike the idea of having billetees: 
"I wish we hadn’t.” (M30C.) 


‘*A case of Hobson’s Choice. Not much use saying anything. We’ve got to have 
them.” (F30C.) 


“Could do no other.” (F60D.) 
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The dislike of war workers being billeted on one is much greater in 
anticipation than in reality, as so often when ideas become events. 
Many who resist the idea, find it O.K. when it happens. Expecting 
nothing pleasant they often find something good about it, and are 


accordingly pleased (see general applications of this in Section VII). 


Some women, in spite of the long propaganda campaign stressing 
the importance of taking in war workers as billetees, still strive to keep 
their homes inviolate from these invaders, thus causing much ear- 
burning among their more patriotic neighbours. This is well illustrated 
by two reports: 


1. A group of neighbours were discussing a billeting questionnaire today. Everyone 
had some good excuse why she should not be called upon to accommodate workers 
or evacuees. Each could readily think of groups of people who ought to be called 
upon before herself. One childless woman in the 40’s, whose husband my own hus- 
band had assisted to obtain work in munitions, was quite insistent that her nice 
home must not be spoilt: The man in question is 49, a helpless nervous individual, 
swept quite off his feet by sudden unemployment after 35 years in one job, and the 
pair of them were very depressed and correspondingly exalted when my husband got 
the man placed in work, very favourably too. The idea of passing the good turn on to 
someone else, though, was not to be thought of. Make money out of the war, yes, 
but help others to recover from its effects, decidedly no. 


2. -The great topic is billeting. There has never been so little housework done or so 
many back-garden conferences. The childless women are all for keeping their homes 
sealed and against the Government, who wishes to force lodgers in to spoil their nice 
furniture. Mothers of families are more inclined to live and let live, but unwilling to 
accommodate boarders while childless people go scot free. The great cry in this little 


- circle is that the Vicarage has ten bedrooms and has never yet had a billetee. I am 


convinced that were more equitable billeting attempted, there would be less grumbling 
and more willingness to take boarders. The trouble is that vicars and such are on the 
Town Council, etc., and so manage to evade their duties. 


On the other hand, there are also thousands of self-sacrificing women 
who go out of their way to be especially kind to their billetees, as in 
the twe following extracts: 


1. K. returned to the Control Room today after weeks away. She was full of troubles 
as usual. But this time I feel they are genuine. Her mother has lodgers. A few weeks 
ago two Irish girls asked for rooms; she wasn’t anxious to take them, but they had 
been refused all over the place so she took pity on them. Apparently they had been 
conscripted in Belfast for war work over here. One of them is 20. She arrived ‘with 
only a couple of summer frocks, one set of undies, and a thin coat. After a fortnight 
she was taken ill and had to have a minor operation. She is at present convalescing 
in K.’s home; the firm won't pay her wages as she is not working, the Health 
Insurance she cannot get because she has only contributed for a month, and the 
Labour Exchange say it is nothing to do with them—she gets no money unless she 
works. As her people cannot afford to help her she is dependent on K.’s mother. 
How many landladies would support a stranger with no prospect of being paid 
back? The Government have brought the girl over here and now they deny all 
responsibility. K. says she is going to raise hell until something is done. 


2. Two 19-year-old kids from a munition plant in Belfast, used to the life and the 
work and quite cheerful. They’d met a woman living near our factory when asking 
their way. She’d given them tea and taken care of their cases. While we put them on 
our pay-roll the woman turned up, so I called her in. She said she’d like them as 
lodgers ; had taken a fancy to them. Her husband, a soldier, had just gone back from 
leave and she could do with company. Girls seemed to like her too, so I sent them 
efi together and wished it could always be like that. | ) 
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Hostels : 


The alternative to billets is hostels. As yet they are currently un- 
important as a factor in relieving the congestion of available housing 
accommodation in munitions areas. Plans are on foot, however, to 
extend considerably the existing provision of hostels. 

Forty-two hostels, or residential clubs, are being organized for the — 
Ministry of Supply by Mr. W. E. Butlin, the Holiday Camp magnate. 
Some of them have accommodation for 500 workers, others for 2,000. 
So far only 12 have been opened, but it is said that the rest will be 
opening shortly at the rate of two or three a week. Each club has 
gardens, cinema, dance floor, games room, and other facilities. There 
are indications that the introduction of a commercial expert in 
public pleasure-giving can do a good deal to improve the background 
conditions and to break or the more formal departmental 
thinking. — 

In spite of Mr. Butlin’s optimism, however, there is evidence that in 
certain areas at any rate there is a good deal of prejudice against these 
hostels to be overcome. At one large Royal Ordnance factory, hostels 
provided for the girls are half full while the billets are crammed, and 
many girls travel from places 30 miles way up the valleys rather than 
live in the hostels. Though the hostels are said to be excellently fitted 
up, what deters the girls is an initial dislike of communal living. In an 
area like South Wales where family tradition is strong, the fact that 
girls do not like washing in front of other girls (in surroundings planned 
in an A class way) is a factor which has to be contended with in 
planning the labour supply for a large factory. Here the demand for 
labour for munitions has to meet the same sort of resistance as the 
demand for recruits for the A.T.S., but whereas the A.T.S. tells the 
girls what they must do and dress like off parade as well as on, industry 
leaves almost “everything else” except the actual work operation to 
industrial preference—though the way this preference is used directly 
influetices the workers productive capacity. 

The uprooting of familiar surroundings has consequences which 
can hardly be left to personal and local improvisation without effect 
on some workers, particularly those drafted under compulsion (see 
Section XXIII), but left mostly to “look after herself” once there, with 
no statutory fixed room or board rates, no N.C.O. or Adjutant con- 
cerned with all her life. The only such person is the Welfare Manager 
—if the firm has one, and if she is not overburdened with many new 
tasks (see Sections XIII ‘and XLVI). It is now time to study these 


actual links between manager and man and woman in the human 
side of v war production. 


PART E—RELATIONS 


We have now indicated and attempted to analyse the wide range of 
actual influences operating on the human side in war industry. These 
human problems add up to a formidable total. If each is to be treated 
separately, as is at present the practice, the difficulties are very numerous, 
though nowhere insurmountable, under present conditions. Fortunately, 
however, for those most able to make changes, those at the top, nearly all 
these problems are little more than different manifestations of the same 
central situation. It requires more strength and determination to deal with 
the situation centrally, but far less work and much more result than by 
dealing with each new manifestation as and.when it arises. 2 

In the remaining sections of this report, we shall endeavour to return 
to the theme of the opening sections, against the background of the 
detailed information provided in the intervening parts. We may or may 
not succeed in explaining the importance of the human side and what can 
be done about it—the way in which nearly every aspect of war production 
is coloured by the central simplicities involved in the tradition of 
British industry in the past, compromise in the present, caution about 
the future. 


XLI. The Management* 


Extract from the diary of an Assistant Factory Manager: 


Life’s greatest thrill, ——— X has wished me a merry Christmas and shaken hands 
with me. The man is shy. He has never encountered me before here in my 23 years’ 
service, and only did so today because I happened to be in the next office to mine with 
our Chief Designer. —— X shook hands with the Chief Designer but obviously did not 
know who I was till the Works Manager mentioned my name. He is universally disliked 
because, they say, he is extraordinarily moody, very dictatorial, and knows little 
of the real nature of business. He is bad at picking men, and the mén he picks play 
up to him and misinform him. He works very hard, but his whole interest is in our 
selling the product, not in the works. 


In the great majority of firms, the personality and ability of the 
Managing Director is probably the most important single thing in 
determining the human activities of the whole undertaking. His points 
of view, his sympathies, his beliefs in the past and the future determine 
all kinds of activities. If he is in effective control of his staff, they will 
interpret and carry over to the workpeople his fundamental attitudes, 
opinions and expectations, both in their own conduct and in the actual 
processes of production. Particularly relevant to the present study is 
the extent to which the Managing Director, or whoever else is head of 
the firm, allows human considerations to enter into his calculations. 
Sometimes, as in several of the bigger firms visited during the present 
study, he is absorbed in finance, administration, contracts and official- 


*The word Management is used to denote the top people in a firm, the ones who make the main decisions. 
Their exact titles and powers vary from firm to firm, but the sense in which we are using the term here 
will be readily understood. No attempt is made here to cover all aspects of Management attitudes. 
Other points are dealt with and fully documented as they arise throughout this report. : 
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dom; either he has not the time or the inclination, to consider people 
working as part of his business. In such circumstances, major decisions 
of human policy may be taken by quite subsidiary officials, and in 
several cases these people had specific instructions to settle such matters 
without bothering higher-ups. Pre-war, this procedure generally worked 
quite well, but now, with the principal problem for 1942 the fullest 
possible use of every effective man and woman-hour, and with the 
number of problems multiplied, this system does not work so well, 
unless the junior is a person of exceptional ability. It is a whole study 
in itself—the extent to which, for instance, the location of industry 1s 
determined by the social preferences and sporting prejudices of the 
chief people in industry. 

It is not only the ability, sympathy and efficiency of the man at the 
top which radiates out, but also his main characteristics. A small 
temper or trivial habit, pleasant or unpleasant, may set up, just 
around him, the head of the firm, dislikes, antagonisms, which effect 
co-ordination and co-operation at every subsequent level. Here is a 
typical example of this fairly familiar fact, from another junior 
managerial diary: 


Discussion with colleague about mutual acquaintance in business for himself 
who has just bought a Rolls and a farm at £6,000, the latter to run with a manager 
as a safe place for investing money for after the war. This man, says colleagues, must 
be banking £10,000 a year. How is it done? Answer, by having | a priority on importa- 
tion of a certain commodity and buying it in advance: if the price rises, it is his own, 
if it falls, then it is the company of which he is director which has bought it, not he 
himself, The Government has asked for increased output, and he has promised this 
if they let him import more machinery. Colleague says that he does not think much 
income tax is paid on this man’s income. 

Why is it that the men whose ethics we most despise are often the most “human” 
and, often, likeable? The man referred to as making £10,000 a year is a remarkable, 
likeable chap, who gives his firemen a fiver at Christmas and tells them to havea good 
time. Firewatching, I lost my comb and find I cannot buy another anywhere, I 
mentioned this casually at our “Committee” yesterday as an ironical example. of 
how “serious” the war is getting. This morning, a comb arrived from the director who 
was in the chair. This man is one of the least sound from the ethical point of view, yet I 
could not imagine any other of our directors thinking of such a thing. Even if done 
deliberately to court my favour, it leaves a pleasant taste in a business where such 
personal touches are almost entirely absent. | 


Many instances showing how managements vary in the way of their 
workings have already been given in this report. They vary as much as 
any other human activity. The whole firm varies along with them, 
though other outside factors naturally come in as well. There is no 
standard pattern for industry, except a standard of arrangement in order 
to make a profit, which requires certain elementary inter-relationships 
of machines, buildings, workers, supervisors, suppliers, customers. It 
_Is outside our scope to go into all this, inside it only to indicate some 
predominant points of view of management at present and how these 
effect war production. And we have deliberately selected only a few 
aspects; we know that other points are here ignored, and that some 
Managements are not covered at all in this part of our account. 
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Antagonism 


The most noticeable wartime attitude of managements is antagonism 
to the Supply Departments. This antagonism is 95% directed against 
the two new Government Departments dealing direct with industry ; the 
traditional Admiralty set-up is seldom criticized. A moderate statement 
on this is supplied by a Managing Director of a very large concern, a 
man with views which would be called “‘advanced” by most in- 
dustrialists ; he writes: 


This sort of production is the responsibility of the Ministry of Supply. A Central 
Board represents the industry in‘ its relations with the Ministry. All three Service 
Supply Departments are large consumers of our products, and X.’s output is largely 
taken by M.A.P. The organization instituted at M.A.P. by Lord Beaverbrook 
improved the efficiency of co-operation between us and this Ministry. and moder- 
ately efficient methods have been instituted of giving the industry a clear picture of 
the programme that is expected of it. 

This company has not a great deal to do with the Admiralty, but in what dealings 
we have had we find it knows what it wants, and is prepared to consider manu- 
facturers’ production difficulties. 

In the case of the Ministry of Supply until recently it has proved almost impossible 

to get any coherent picture of requirements, and in spite of our best efforts contact 
with the technical people capable of helping us in our production problems has 
proved well nigh impossible. 
_ Apart from cases where all Ministries use the same article there is no evident 
co-operation between Ministries in distributing orders ; nor in the case of the Ministry 
of Supply between different departments of that Ministry. The system has now been 
instituted whereby our industry distributes its own orders, but it is still impossible to 
get any decisions on relative priority of urgent orders where there is more immediate 
demand than existing capacity can supply. 

Great difficulty in ensuring flow of supplies is the constant changing of Depart- 
ments’ plans and the lack of a clear forward programme. This does not matter so 
much to us in the majority of our production owing to the fact that we always have 
carried a very large stock of raw material, but wherever special material is needed, it 
has a serious effect. 


More bitter are many of the things that we heard said about 
official methods. One distinguished industrialist bombarded us un- 
remittingly for something like an hour, with the strongest abuse of 
_ the Government department with which he mainly had to deal. In his 
| ase, as in a good many, one got the impression that he did not only 
resent things the departments did; and it wasn’t only things which 
seemed to retard the war effort, which upset him. It was also a deep 
dislike of having to deal with a Government department at all, at least 
in the numerous and rigorous ways which are now required. We could 
fill a second volume of this report with instances of alleged official 
inefficiency. Charges against the Contracts Departments, Treasury 
Control, lack of co-ordination in ordering, excessive inspection 
(the presence of the official inspectors always inside the factory, 
checking the product, is accepted as inevitable, but none the less 
slightly irritating), unnecessary changes in design, unfair treatment 
of the small firm, inadequate support from the Ministry of Labour, 
“innumerable forms’”—anyone who goes around the factories will 
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hear the same thing. As the Works Manager of one “highly efficient” 
concern said: 


““You can hardly move without the by-your-leave of crowds of people.” 


While another writes: 


Had a Government Inspector at the works today to inspect some goods we have 
on contract. It is no wonder we are being asked to save paper; we had to fill in a 
sheet in sextuplet, and I suppose each sheet was for the use of a different department. 
{ am afraid business firms would make little profit if each transaction had to go 
through as many departments as there appears to be in the Ministry of Supply, and 
each department with its official drawing goodness-knows-what salary. In relation to 
this inspection one of the clerks remarked we were being gulled as much as the Germans. 

This abuse of the Civil Ministries is found, to some extent, in 
practically every firm, and is as much the common talk of the average 
managerial person as is talk about inefficiency of management among 
the more critical section of the workpeople. Few managements indicate 
that the two Supply Ministries they so dislike are little more than 
middlemen for the Army and the Air Force. Some of the strongest 
critics of lack of continuity in ordering are quite upset when it is 
suggested to them that one factor, which they may have overlooked, is 
the effect of a new (German?) design on the minds of the general staff. 
This is partly because the average management has no contact with 
Service personnel, especially Senior personnel. It sees only the civilian, 
and often a civilian without knowledge of industry, who superficially 
dominates everything that the factory can now do. 

Privately we have made some examination into the process by which 
the Supply Departments get the orders which they pass down to firms, 
and of which the undoubted lack in continuity and repeat ordering 
is a major managerial grievance (see Section X). The opinions of 
a small number of Generals and Air Marshals may determine 
(incidentally) administrative deficiencies which so powerfully influence 
production, and so infuriate the management against the department, 
and the worker against the management. Most of these Senior Officers 
have no contact whatever with industry, and circumstances may lead 
them to take decisions without fully appreciating the industrial back- 
ground. If it is true that there are any deficiencies in the organization 
and modern-mindedness of our Army in the field, it is likely to be true 
that the principal change in land warfare, mass mechanization, has 
raised special difficulties for Senior Officers, who have gradually reached 
the head of the Service, without being trained in those terms. Theirs 
must always be a hard task; to see the relationship between their 
tactical decisions in favour of new developments or designs, and the 
great effect of these decisions in factories scattered throughout Great 
Britain, and from the factories through to those feelings and fantasies 
of ordinary workers, with whom the Major-General has no contact, and 
perhaps little sympathy, but who, nevertheless, makes the actual instru- 
ment for battle, and whose making of it is determined by feelings and 
fantasies as well as by facts, finances, factories. 
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There is NO one Mood 


The evidence indicating inadequacies in the Supply Ministries appears 
to be as strong as, but no stronger than, the evidence supporting in- 
adequacies in management. These inadequacies are inevitable to some 
extent, because human beings are inefficient, but to a further extent 
because there is no one all-pervading plan, purpose and drive, no one 
mood shared by workers, managers, directors, civil servants. Those 
industrialists who are most critical insist on the simplicity of the 
problem. Most say that what is required is a Minister of Production, 
who now exists ; bigger and more continuous orders ; and strengthened 
Regional Boards—strengthened by the stronger local autonomy of 
industrial groups. All these changes will improve the situation, because 
they will increase the points of contact, co-ordination and continuity. 
But to suppose that they will solve anywhere near all the outstanding 
problems, is like supposing that if you have somebody who is sick, 
attended by three doctors, none of whom can diagnose the correct cure, 
everything will come out right if you put a fourth doctor to tell the other 
three what to do, and to ensure that the patient gets the same sort of 
pills all the time. Everything then depends on the diagnosis of the top 
doctor and on the patient himself. And on the pills. 

Managements are reluctant to speak candidly about Government 
departments. It took some time, in any interview, before the ordinary 
Managing Director or Works Manager would open his heart on this 
subject. Not one in a thousand will make any public statement 
about Government departments. To criticize openly would be un- 
patriotic (against the official status quo of war) and would also en- 
danger one’s own position of goodwill, on which continued successful 
wartime operation depends. Therefore, open criticism has come from 
relatively few, and Government departments have been able to dismiss 
it for this reason. It is probable that they do not themselves tealise how 
much antagonism there is towards them. 

The one way in which public criticism can be made without risk is 
by blaming it broadly on the Civil Service. The Civil Service is therefore 
frequently attacked in public. This partly explains the puzzling way in 
which industrialists talk of the Ministry of Supply or the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production as if they were simply huge aggregations of civil 
servants, whereas the key positions as regards production in the Supply 
Ministries are mainly held by industrialists. Only one influential paper 
has been so bold as to voice the idea in the minds of thousands in 


management. In an article called “ The Real Defeatism” on January 16, 
Truth says: 


Government control, even in the last two years, has not spread so wide or bitten 
so deep that we cannot deal with it. It is folly, we know, to swap horses in mid- 
stream, and folly to change the plan of attack in the middle of a battle. But itis not | 
folly to deal with a malignant growth at any stage. It is well within the competence 
of the people and Parliament to say one of two things:—‘‘Government control, 
which is working ill, must go no further”, or “Government control has gone too 
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far; it must give back some of its Pp elt pag domain to private enterprise — 
from which it filched it by duress and chicanery 


But to say that Government control has gone so far that it has bedevilled private 
enterprise, by which we grew great, therefore private enterprise must renounce all 
its remaining hold, is to utter not only a cry of defeatism but a cry of betrayal. 

There are a few things which despairing citizens in this time should remember. 
One is that, on the pledged words of Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt, we are 
fighting for democracy and freedom. Another is that what the democratic Parlia- 
ment-men (or Congressmen) have done they can undo. A third is that in Britain in 
the days of our great extremity—that is, in September 1939, and at the fall of 
France in 1940—we inaugurated policies that were born of panic. In panic moods— 
as George Meredith taught our fathers—all manner of folly is pursued in the high 
name of wisdom. When panic has passed, and calm thought and sanity return, —_ 
is no reason why panic measures should not be rescinded. 

The strong feelings of many managements against the control bbove 
them, restricting their traditional independence of action and owner- 
ship, is repressed. It finds an outlet in numerous stories about other ~ 
people’s experiences, the everyday anecdotes of clubs and Freemasons’ 


gatherings, just two of which will illustrate: 


1. A public Works Contractor was grumbling to me today. Hesaid no Government 
Department knew what they were doing. One little Admiralty job which they could 
have finished in a fortnight had been held up for licences for five weeks and still was 
waiting. On another Government Contract he had to apply to twelve different 
departments to get £7 worth of timber. On another job, not Government this time, 
he was so fed up with waiting for permits for asbestos sheeting that he asked an 
importer friend what he could do. In two days he received 150 sheets on condition 
that “he said nowt about it”’. If it was not for the prospect of his son following him 
in the business the contractor said he would give up as it was not worth while. 


2. One of our Executive Committee told me this today: We had an order to deliver 
goods to the Army at Reading. where two army lorries would be waiting. Our two 
lorries drove the 80 miles to Reading, found the Army lorries, transferred the goods, 
and asked casually where they were to be taken. Answer, to the Army Transport 
depot at X-——! X——— is one mile from our works. Our two empty lorries drove 


back home behind the Army ones. | 

If workers need to be better informed about.management, manage- 
‘ment needs to be better informed about Government. And even where 
‘managements do not themselves want the information, Government 
would be assisting industrial morale by giving the information broad 
distribution. In the industrial field the Government has relied too 
much (for its own good) on superficial information and “‘pep”’ talks, 
virtually ignoring the need to obtain the detailed goodwill of manage- 
ment and worker. We came across one case where no one in the 
management of an important factory engaged on a special war process 
had ever actually seen any significant official or officer. After a blitz on 
their district, they were the only firm to keep going; they did so with 
great difficulty and loyalty. No one came to see them or enquired about 
them or helped them in any way, or afterwards congratulated them. 
We met a very Senior Official in one of the Regions of the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production who had not met an Air Marshal. The segregation 
between work-people and managements, which we have described, is 
thus reflected another way in the segregation between industry and 
the Government, especially the Service side. This appears to be 
“unintentional” and simply the outcome of the growth of the new 
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departments and their origins. But the persistence of this structure 
in one way or another affects all but the key firms. 


New Anxieties at the Top 

Managements, especially the top people, have many new anxieties in 
wartime, though they have the compensation of knowing that they can 
hardly fail to be fully employed and to make a profit if they are engaged 
- in any part of war industry. They have also the compensation that they 
are not so much affected by the major anxieties of the average worker, 
e.g. : | 
Finding time to shop 
Transport 
Care of children 
Diet 

On the other hand, they find a radical, if temporary (as they hope) 
change in the outlook necessary to conduct a business enterprise today. 
Competition for markets and competition among people who want to 
work for you are both negligible in war industry. The Managing 
Director has fewer small personal anxieties, but more large, responsi- 
ble ones. He is generally better informed on the background of the 
war than the worker, and has a stronger feeling of urgency. These 
things add up to a formidable mental burden, produce a notable degree 
of strain and irritation in a lot of cases. Perhaps more than anyone else 
this section of the community want to get the war over QUICKLY. 
They feel less secure than ever before, they see all-round encroachments 
on their traditional rights. They have the further difficulty of shortage 
in sufficient supporting personnel to assist in facing new problems. 
From all sides we heard of the drought in managerial staff, though we 
note a common assumption that managerial staffs must be recruited 
from a managerial class, and not upgraded from below. The expanded 
needs of war have found the ranks of management thin in initiative. 
Some of the best people have gone into Ministries, and many into the 
Services—the Beveridge Committee considered only the wastage of 


skilled hands in the Service ; how much greater is the wastage of skilled 
brains? 


To meet the problems of an expansion far more rapid than many 
firms would have undertaken on their own account, and to meet the 

many new responsibilities which the firm has (e.g. on the A.R.P. side 
alone, roof-spotting, fire-fighting, shelters, first-aid, decontamination, 
blackout, wardens, factory defence), unqualified persons have had to 
be put in positions of importance. A recent Lilliput cartoon shows a 
man in an Office, asleep with his legs on the desk, a decanter and syphon 


beside him. A colleague 1s omar 2 by the door, explaining to a 
visitor : 


“Several of our Directors have been called up, but my wife’s brother has kindly 
stepped into the breach.” | 
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Eye on the Future 


These strains reach their peak with the » doeeiaaihlies anxiety about 
what will happen to the firm after the war. He can hardly avoid 
thinking about this. However sacrificial his readiness to victory, if he is 
trained in the thinking of business for profit, the implications of what 
is happening to the factory now in terms of the future, are bound to 
present themselves. 

If he liked what he was doing now, this might not happen so often. 
But as he dislikes a good deal of what he is doing, even while being as 
determined as everyone else to win the war, he worries about these 
things, in this approximate order of frequency : 


1. The possible survival of Government control after the war. 


2, The increasing pressure from the Trades Unions in the direction 
of a say in management. 


3. The advantages his competitors may have over him when’ ‘normal 
business’’ can start again. 


4. The loss of export markets, not only for his firm, but for the 
economy of the whole country. 


Allowing for all this, the extent to which managements talk about 
post-war prospects seems to us greater than the extent to which anybody 
else talks about them. In saying this, we are fortified by the view of the 


Times Correspondent, who stated, in the well-known article °‘ ‘Brakes on 
Production” (Jan 2.): 


Concern about the future is being given too prominent a place in the plans and 
activities of too many industrial concerns. The war and production for the war are 


surely all that matter for the present, and, in any case, no man can foresee the world 
of tomorrow. 


The author of the recent New Stesqumen pamphlet, ‘Production’, 
lays particular stress on this “‘looking after the future” policy retarding 


production, and carries it through from big firms down to the small 
one: 


Inevitably, this attitude infects the heads of lesser businesses. Some of ni smaller 
fry would in any case behave anti-socially, for they have much less security, can be 
much more easily driven out of business, and have also narrower horizons than the 
heads of giant concerns. But, over and above this, when the heads of small and 
middle-sized businesses see their neighbours, the local managers of big businesses, 
actively looking after their firms’ interests rather than the State’s, is it surprising if 
many of them do likewise? If A and B, great contractors with factories all over the 
country, are clinging to redundant labour, going slow with dilution, hoarding 
materials and components, behaving non-co-operatively over temporary loans of 
surplus capacity and trying to grab all the supplies and all the skilled labour they can 
at the expense of their smaller rivals, what can their rivals os but behave largely in 


the same way? — 

Among the small firms we found the greatest concern ‘with the future. 
They have most cause to be concerned. In a few cases, as at Peter- 
borough and Tunbridge Wells, small firms have formed groups to act 
as a single contracting unit to Government departments, and thus avoid 
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the disadvantage they otherwise experience in approaching Ministries. 
Particularly in the first part of the war, small production units were 
likely to be ignored. According to our information, there are still many 
small units which are not being fully utilized. It is not so much that 
they are not given orders, but that they are not given orders best 
related to their capacity and topography. The getting together of small 
firms has depended on the local initiative of individuals, and in most 
parts of the country they have not been able to get together. There 
has been a steady trickle of smaller firms selling out or merging into 
big ones. Anxiety prevails among remaining small firms, with a wide- 
spread (though not universal) feeling that any economic ill that is 
coming out of the war will first upset them. 

A characteristic of the present war, and perhaps of all wars, is the 
feeling of insecurity about the future mixed. with relative security in 
what you are doing at the moment, provided what you are doing is 
directly “‘for the war’’. The strongest single expectation people have 
about the result of this war is that after we have won it there will be 
economic depression. This feeling is held by a majority in all groups, 
but it weighs heaviest on the minds of those with larger capital interests 
or higher standards of living. As Mr. J. M. Keynes has said (How to 
pay for the War, Macmillan, 1940): 


Men, like dogs, are only too easily “‘conditioned” and always expect that, when 
the bell rings, they will have the same experience as the last time. 


So long as this feeling persists, and more especially so long as it 
exists in an individual way, it will retard the maximum sacrifice for 
winning the war in many small, subtle ways. If everyone accepted the 
possibility of economic depression as something which would be exactly 
equally shared out, the fear of it would not matter so much. As it is, 
people are thinking in terms of probable depression, of how they. are 
going to avoid it and be in a better position than the depressed rest. 


iris: 


In this connection the measure putting 20% of E.P.T. to credit has 
done something. It would have done more if firms were convinced they 
would get it. There is a very general feeling that part or none of this 
money will be repaid, owing to post-war circumstances. Similarly, 
among working-class people, showed only about one in ten expect to. 
get all of their post-war credit back out of income tax. Three thought 
they would get a part of it. Another three were sceptical. Two in every 
ten were sure they would never see a penny of it. The remainder had 
never realized they were getting anything credited. 

E.P.T. is the disliked symbol of war State control in industry. 
There is indeed, within the “fair principle” of “no profiteering” 
an unfair element in application, e.g. between two firms doing the 
same war job equally well but with a different pre-war profit standard. 
Industrialists frequently say that E.P.T. prevents them from doing 
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their utmost, just as the Shop Stewards’ point out how de-rating 
piecework prevents them from doing their best (Section IV). Again, 
it is difficult for those concerned to be too outspoken, because they 
feel they are talking against the accepted wartime standard of society, 
the “‘done thing’. It is easier to be outspoken about what is 
happening in another country, as was the Financial News in com- 
menting editorially on the announcement of total mobilization of 
property and personnel in Australia with a profit limit of 4% 
(Feb.12 ): 


Sufficient details are not yet available to indicate what the practical effects will be 
of some of the other proposals. It.can be said at once, however, that intrinsically they 
promise to be of even less assistance in expanding the war effort than the financial 
controls already discussed. Indeed, any sweeping limitation of profits to 4 per cent 


might be expected to have an even more sharply deterrent effect on production than 
our own Excess Profits Tax. | 


There was, however, agitation about E. P.T. in the earlier part of the 
war, and only reaffirmation in the 1941. Budget, the increasing ‘‘sacri- 
fices” demanded, and extension of income tax to lower-paid workers, 
made continued criticism difficult. At the beginning of the war the feel- 
ing, still strong now in private opinion, found many expressions in public 
opinion. The papers carried protest after protest against the deadening 
influence of E.P.T. This came up strongly again in late March 1942 
before the Budget—(see especially the say Times pre-budget 
campaign, Acar 4 22 and 29, 1942.) 

In the first place there is no fixed standard year on which to base 
profit. The choice lay between the average profits for 1935 and 1937, 
average profits for 1936 and 1937, and profits for 1935 and those for 
1936. But the decision which year or average should apply to which 
firm was left to arbitration. .It led to some extremely complicated dis- 
cussion, for a firm could claim special circumstances, extenuating 
considerations, that its standard was unsatisfactory. Some of the bigger 
firms looked around for healthy but weaker rivals whom they could 
incorporate ; as the standard profits of a group of connected firms were 
dealt with as a single unit, it was possible to raise the standard of the 
leading firm by some careful incorporation. Some of the less scrupulous 
firms, however, extended this principle to incorporate firms in a totally 
different line of business, e.g. a munitions firm would take over a 
clothing factory or a tannery. This abuse was shortlived, however, for 
the Government declared that all such “‘artificial” incorporations were 
illegal. The decision was left to the Commissioner of Inland Revenue. 

As an example of the Company Chairman’s reaction to 100% 
E.P.T. and its effects on enterprise, here is an extract from the state- 
ment by Sir George Schuster, M.P., Chairman of Home and Colonial 
Stores, Ltd., on April 2, 1941: 


The main reason for increase of taxation was of course Excess Profits Tax. It had 
been clear from the outset that this would work out harshly in their case, because the 
standard years, 1935-7. were the years of the Company’s reorganization, when 
— were abnormally low. In fact the average annual figure of group profits for 
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these three years was about £470,000 less than the average for the preceding four. 
years, and about £500,000 less than for the subsequent three years. The possibility 

of such hard cases had been recognized in the Finance Act, which allowed of an 

appeal for an alternative standard which might be based on a rate of interest on the 

capital employed in the business. But here again this group was apparently in a 

specially unfortunate position. For the purpose of assessing its capital it had to 

bring in not the shares which it holds in its wholly owned subsidiaries (such as 

Lipton and Meadow), but the actual assets of such subsidiaries. An important 

element in the purchase price of the subsidiaries when acquired was payment for 

goodwill; but as the acquisition was affected, not by a direct purchase of the under- 
taking from the shareholders, but by a purchase of their shares. the goodwill was in 

effect paid for by paying a premium on the shares. As a result, goodwill was not 

shown as an asset in the balance-sheet. It had, however, in reality been paid for and 

ought to be included. 


If the goodwill asset were included there would be an improvement in the Com- 
pany’s profit standard of about £180,000. This would substantially improve the 
position, though even then the standard would not be brought up to what might fairly 
be regarded as normal earning power. The Company was pressing to be allowed to 


include the goodwill item in its capital, but it was questionable whether this could be 
done without amending legislation. 


This report is a fair example of the individuality of the problem 
which faced each Company. In many cases there were special circum-_ 
stances which caused the directors to believe that they were getting a 
difficult deal. All agree in declaring the tax a restraint upon full pro- 
duction; apart from the limitation of traditional profit rights, the tax 
is said to leave the burden of risk on the firm, without giving the 
corresponding “prospects”, “returns”, which every industrialist expects 
if he is to expand. Even attacks on aspects other than the full 1007, (as, 
for instance, in the above, where the standard profit is singled out for 
criticism) were really preludes to the implicit demand for the repeal of 
complete taxation on excess profits. Sir George Schuster followed this 
procedure in his report ; having shown how inequitable the tax was on 
account of an unfortunate standard, he returned to make a frontal 


attack in a latet stage of his report: 

The fact that during the war the profits of the business go to the Government 
rather than to the shareholders—though keen sympathy is felt for the shareholders— 
does not influence our administration. What I have been pleading for is that the 
Government which has now in effect stepped into the position of being our sole 


Ordinary shareholder, should not force us to distribute to itself in cash far tnore 
than we know to be consistent with the prudent conduct of our business. 


He went on to ask for a Government enquiry into the effects of 
present taxation on the efficiency and stability of this country’s manu- 
facturing and trading organization. 

The Chairman of Horrockses, Crewdson & Co., ‘a anttoe the 
Company’s report at the annual meeting on January 29; 1942, was still 
convinced that the Government had made a mistake, but he couldn’t 
see what else to do about it: 

I don’t propose to enlarge again on the subject of the 100% Excess Profits Tax, 
as to do so appears to have as much effect as a voice “‘crying in the wilderness’’, but 
I still reiterate if the tax had been on a slightly lower basis, the Government would 


have collected much more, and in our case we would have been able to make reason- 


able reserves for various post-war renewals and improvements which, under peesent 
taxation, cannot be provided fi or. 
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It is rare that Chairmen show any complacency about the economic 
future in their reports. One of the few recent public protests came, with 
almost ironical lack of pre-vision, from the Chairman of K.M.S. 


(Malay States) Rubber Plantations, Ltd., speaking on December 11, 
1941: 


The fact is, of course, that with the standard rate of income tax at 10s. in the £ 
and with E.P.T. at 100%, the profits of industry go primarily to the Exchequer, 
and the proprietors have only a secondary interest. Our main concern today is, of 
course, to defeat and overthrow the powers of evil which are running loose in the 
world. To achieve that, we are prepared to make any sacrifice, but, to me at all 
events, it seems a short-sighted policy so to interpret E.P.T. as to make it impossible 
for companies such as ours, engaged in the uncertain hazards of tropical agriculture, 
using up their bark (which, after all, is really the companies’ capital) to create 
sufficient reserves for future contingencies, - 


In the higher levels of management, the traditional impulse to work 
is to produce a profit, an urge unfamiliar to the industrial worker. But 
the Managing Director has a wage too, though in his case it is not 
“dependent on the amount of work he does from day to day. The 
increase of income tax at the same time as E.P.T. has further dispirited 
some head men, as described for instance in this comment from an 
industrial accountant: 


Managing Directors and Owners of businesses have lost heart in many cases and 
become indifferent to the urge to produce. A Managing Director of a business 
with a salary of £1,500 per annum before the war (taxable at 5s. 6d. in the £) now 
pays tax of 10s. in the £. so his net income ts reduced almost by half. Although his 
foreman or managing clerk can have any amount of increased remuneration, he 
cannot have an increase in salary (as he has a controlling interest in the business) 
unless it is paid out of capital because the Government add it back to the Company’s 
profits and take it all in E.P.T. Before the war he worked from 10 a.m. to 4.30 with 
days off and hours off according to his fancy. Today he starts at 9.30 and works 
until 5 or 6, and takes work home with him, working often on statistics, returns 
and estimates, correspondence, until midnight and early hours. Supplies, raw 
materials, purchase tax, staffs, quotas, fire-watching, and a hundred and one things 
crowd his day and night business life—yet he cannot have a penny more remunera- 
tion, and his income after tax.is almost halved. Even the keenest patriot loses heart 
and enthusiasm with such shortsighted handicaps that this academical and unpractical 
Chancellery of taxation has imposed on labour and industry. 


E.P.T. and Production 


There is little doubt that E.P.T. is limiting expansion of a part of 
production capacity, though this limitation is not simply caused by 
E.P.T. itself, but by the effect E.P.T. has on the people who have to 
pay it, and on their whole attitude to expansion. This is well put in 
another report, from a Midland observer, describing a smallish air- 
craft firm : 

The managing director carries on doing increased work out of patriotism. The 
other two directors, connected with the more financial side, are not eager to do any- 
thing more. To increase the output means more machinery, which requires capital. 
There is, they say, a vague statement from the Government that they will be dealt 
with after the war. They do not intend to buy a new machine costing £1,500, make 
£70 a year for two years perhaps from it, and then sell it for perhaps £200. This firm 


has not got any supply troubles now and the workers are kept going. They could do 
more with better equipment (and the workers could earn lots more too). They say that 
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there is some vague talk about the Government supplying new machinery when 
required, but in practice it doesn’t mean anything, as there is the question of new 
buildings for this, etc., requiring outlay of capital. Also they fight shy of increasing 
Government interference, which they label Socialism. They complain that the E.P.T. 
hits very hard and unfairly at firms who were not doing too well in the chosen years 
for calculation. A bonus for production managers would help but is not enough, as 
they nina that this would not alter the fact that E.P.T. in their case works as a tax 
on capital. 


It is sometimes difficult to remember, when talking to industrialists 
or reading what they say, that they are still making any profit. The 
best indication of what is happening in that way is The Economist 
index of profits. The Economist concludes (Jan 24.) that the latest index 
figure of 100.8 shows that the general level of industrial earning power 
has declined from 1940 to 1941, and it is now near the average level of 
the 12 months ending June 1936, and very considerably lower than in 
the re-armament period just before the war—in the corresponding 
quarter of 1938, the index was 130.3; 119.6 in the same quarter of 1939, 
114.2 in 1940. But these figures are the net profits. While net profits 
have fallen, total profits have risen, the difference being due to in- 
creased taxation. The 20% E.P.T. credit now gives a new incentive to 
high profit margins. For ordinary shares, available gross earnings were 
12.4% and average rate of payment 10.6%. Incidentally, the Tobacco 
business topped the list with a net surplus of more than seventeen 
million. Next came Brewers and Distillers with over fifteen million. 
Also over the fifteen million mark was Coal, Iron and Steel. According 
to the Electrical Review (Jan. 2) during 1941, 33 of 57 Electrical 
Companies maintained dividends as before, 17 reduced them, 7 in- 
creased them. So that, with the Director and Shareholder as well as the 
workman, there are economic compensations as well as economic 
restrictions. An average of more than 10% back on invested capital is 
not sacrifice in the sense of Greece or Hong Kong or the Ukraine? But it 
is the limiting of the traditional money incentive which is felt rather 
than the actual money. This limitation of money incentive is a crucial 
clue to much of what is now happening with workers too (Section XLII). 
Where firms were doing very well in profits in 1935-7, they can go on 
doing very well, of course. 

The case of the critics of E.P.T. is not one that commends itself to 
public sympathy. Rather the opposite. In the present enquiry this came 
out clearly on a class basis: 

38% of upper and middle class thought profits were too high. 
4 of upper and middle class thought profits were too low. 


As compared with: 


36% Of artisan and working class thought profits were too high. 
1% of artisan and working class thought profits were too low. 


The remainder in each case thought profits were all ri ight as they were, 


or had no knowledge or opinion on the subject. The no opinion group 
increased rapidly down the — scale: 
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26% of class B had no opinion 
30% of class C 
46% of class D 


There was not much difference in opinion on this subject as between 
those in war industry and those outside it. There was the usual tendency 
for men to have more opinion and to be more critical. But there was a 
correlation between thinking profits too high and thinking industry 
inefficient (see Section V). Among those holding shares in Joint 
Stock Companies, when asked for their opinions on E.P.T., under one 


in ten said they were against E.P.T., and four in ten said they were 
definitely in favour of it. 


The Prestige of Employers 


The employer’s and company’s profit motive is not, of course, based 
on public support, but on other historic and political principles. Since 
the war, the employer, the firm, has, however, suffered a good deal of 
lowering in prestige, largely because the propaganda about war 
industry has been pinned, on the whole, on to managements. The 
acceptance of these traditions is, therefore, more than ‘usually in 
question among ordinary people. The campaign against E.P.T. has not 
helped to gain public good-will. Ordinary wage-earners feel, rightly or 
wrongly, they are giving up more than the average Managing Director 
or ‘‘business man”’. Calculations about relative sacrifice are futile, but 
on purely physical, dietetic and human need grounds, the relative 
sacrifice made by the average worker is distinctly greater than that 
made by the Manager or Director, though there are exceptions on both 
sides—for instance, a few men making greatly inflated wages in certain 
sections of the aircraft industry (Section XXIX). In these things, the 
facts are less important than the feelings. However much E.P.T. might 
be retarding production, any appreciable repeal of E.P.T. would have 
repercussions throughout the working-classes. The public mind is 
moving slowly but steadily in the opposite direction. And middle-class 
people are just as much, sometimes more, critical of the present profit 
system than workers, as we have already shown on the subject of 
Nationalization (Section XXIX). A third of B-class people spon- 
taneously offer Nationalization or a related suggestion as an immediate 
need in improving war industry, a type of suggestion made by 23% of 
C class and only 9% of D class. 

It must be adebitted that managements have not done much to 
inform the public of their point of view other than in negative terms. 

For instance, many people believe that the whole of industry is run 
on Cost Plus Ten per cent, whereas the Minister of Aircraft Production 
has publicly stated (Jan. 21) that his Department, generally. believed to 
be particular exponents of this system, placed less than 2% of their 
contracts on this basis in 1941. In such cases the usual percentage is 
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generally 5, not 10% as is generally believed. Similarly, there are many 
stories going round about the way firms evade E.P.T., e.g. : 


1. Bringing relatives in and paying them high salaries. 


2. Making large payments to friends in other businesses for services 
* or commodities worth a fifth of the value paid for them, in return 
for other services, from the friends. 


3. Advertising—there is considerable public criticism of some of the 
large commercial advertisements, which firms sometimes speci- 


fically indicate as intended to focus attention on the product after 
the war. 


4. By getting machine tools and equipment which is not required and 
keeping them in store. There are lots of stories about firms 
putting machine tools in out of the way buildings, barns, etc. 


In the House of Commons on April 2, Mr. Austin Hopkinson, M.P., 
commenting on E.P.T. evasion, gave a technique of his own: 


“Tn actual fact what is done is this—indeed it is encouraged by the form of contract 
which some Government departments put out. One simply employs one’s poor 
relations at exorbitant salaries, and adds more and more to the salaries of the staff 
and to expenses, and buys more Rolls-Royces on the firm, and generally runs up the 
standing charges until they absorb all the excess profits there are. My own particular 
method, which is probably illegal, is, that being a member of the Fleet Air Arm and 
producing at my works something which it requires, if I find I am making more profit 
than is necessary, which would be taxable, / simply let the Fleet Air Arm have the 
stuff without charge. That is a perfectly simple method of avoiding the tax.” 


The “‘Goodwill”’ of Industry 


Wherever ordinary people hold decided views about industrialists 
and the profit system (not necessarily the same as their views on in- 
dustrial efficiency) these opinions are predominantly antagonistic. For 
every one person against conscription of wealth, six are in favour. To 
a large number of citizens the conscription of wealth seems like 
common sense when you've conscripted people.They may be. vague 
about what they mean, but the feeling is there. A larger number still 
are in favour of Government ownership of mines, railways and other 
essential industries—more than ten to one in favour. Some typical 
examples of the sort of things people say, part of the atmosphere i in 
which the industrialist feels less and less secure: 

‘*There’s still a lot of inefficiency and waste. Private profit largely to blame.” 


“War industries are thriving in spite of taxation, but non-essential industries are 
having difficult times. The present position is an emergency and unnatural, and 
abounds with anomalies and injustice. But “c’est la guerre” and this is inevitable. 
Our production of munitions must be satisfactory in view of the change in our 
position since the dark days of Dunkirk, but there is still scope for improvement.” 


_ “There’s less unemployed, but there” § many making fortunes out of munitions— 
and other things.” 


*““Too many people making money out of the war.” _ : 
“Too many bosses’ sons worming in—/ know, you can’t tell me!”’ 
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However ill-informed this public opinion may be, the lack of public 
information merely reflects the lack of interest and awareness that 
industrialists have shown in their social and psychological relationships 
with the rest of the community, their lack of concern with winning the 
people as well as the profits. It is one more facet of the absence of 
canteens, of the ethics of industrial “discipline”, of the extraordinary 
slowness in applying to industry the knowledge from science which 
would have been helpful both to people and profits of industry. 

We have stressed the anxieties of managements and their resistances. 
In earlier sections we have shown that there are a considerable and 
increasing proportion of industrialists who are themselves becoming 
aware of a changing public mood, which may be refuted but cannot — 
(they feel) be ignored. Such industrialists are still in a small minority, 
but they are doing new thinking about industry. So little original 
thinking is being done that they are likely to have a wide effect. The 
ferment of ideas in the first half of the nineteenth century declined as 
the technical excitement of innovation and the new system of technical 
civilization became commonplace. The benefits obtained from purely 
mechanical developments were sufficiently numerous and kept going 
long enough, to provide no particular incentive to pay any attention to 
other aspects of industry. Thinking industrialists are recognizing that 
they are faced with a changing situation now, largely accentuated by 
the war. The advance of technics has overrun the humanities. In this, 
the various Associations and Federations of Employers may give a 
misleading impression. They are generally well behind individual em- 
ployers in their approach to the present and future. 

Industry has for a century been something living on the surface of 
British life, all over the surface, as a special attribute. A few have gained 
much money from it, and many have gained something. The average 
industrialist, unlike the politician or parson or theatre proprietor, gave 
no direct service of pleasure or responsibility to the citizen. That wasn’t 
his job. His job was to get his product made and sold at a profit. 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford, commenting on the disasters of Malaya 
(Reynolds News, Feb. 22) observed : 


We went to this wealthy region for tin and rubber, and we got them. Its people we 
hardly tried to win. 


The Manufacturer arose in Britain and made wealth around him; 
its people he hardly tried to win. They would be no sadder to see him 
pass than the Malay? The tin was in Britain too. Butit was uneconomic, 
inefficient to bring it from Cornwall into the rest of Britain. It was 
cheaper and so more profitable to bring it from the other side of the 
world, and let the Cornish mines (and miners) decline. The story of the 
Cornish tin mines is in miniature the social-story of British industry, 
the story which has detetmined the outlook of the ordinary working citi- 
zen to this all-powerful economic force which is symbolized in the tall 
smoking chimney, a great noise of machines, the sack, and “‘the boss”’. 
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We shall, therefore, give now a brief survey of the tin mines sof Cornwall. 
This will have the value of focusing much of what has gone before on 
to one particular spot. Tin is not typical of Britain. It is typical of what 
can happen in Britain as part of the organization of an economy in which 
every worker is involved, which he feels about, understands and mis- 
understands. It may be introduced through an item in the Financial News 
(Feb. 24): 


No decision has yet been taken, helwaver, on the question of re-opening unused 
mines. Statements recently made in the press that a Government subsidy is to be 
granted to the mines and that men are to be recalled from the Forces to work in 
them are premature. The Cornish tin mines are, of course, “high cost*’ producers, 
and costs per ton on an additional output will no doubt exceed the selling price per 
ton: it follows that production can only be increased if costs are covered, and in order 
to cover them some form of subsidy may prove to be necessary. 

No decision on this matter has, however, yet been reached. 


XLII. Tin’ 
(1) Tinland 


This survey was conducted in February. among the tin miners and 
general public in the towns of Camborne and Redruth, and in the 
village of Brae. 

Camborne and Redruth are both mining towns, once poculated 
almost exclusively by miners and their families, but now only a small 
proportion are actually engaged on mining. In Camborne a number of 
factories and works have sprung up, and the big bulk of the population 
(now about 20,000) are working there. In Redruth there is not much in 
the way of industry, and the town is rather smaller, and much more 
attractive in appearance. It has one narrow steep street which is the 
shopping centre. At the sides are tiny, narrow streets and alleys running 
between workmen’s cottages made of grey stone. There are not pave- 
ments in these streets, and the whole effect is far more old-world 
looking than Camborne, though actually neither town is much more 
than 100 years old. 

The people seem very pleasant and easy-going, and we came across 
extraordinarily little grumbling. True, the war has not hit these towns 
very hard; but as we have found elsewhere, such a situation is by no 
means a guarantee against grumbling! 

There were no queues at all in either town, even on Saturday af ter- 
noon, when supplies in the shops were definitely beginning to get short. 
Indeed, queueing seems almost unheard of. Two girls were heard 
talking about an expedition one of them had had to Bristol: 


1 woud you believe it, they were queueing for biscuits! Just fancy, queueing for 
scuits!” 


A few months ago both towns were crammed with evacuees, but at 
least half of these have gone now. One heard practically no grumbling 


_ * The whole of this Section is part of an investigator report made on the spot. It has not been re 
written or appreciably edited for the prent purely illustrative purpose. | 
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about evacuees, either present or in retrospect, and there was no “ Are 
you the billeting officer?” panic when one knocked at doors, such as 
there was in Midland towns. 

The people are very interested in air raids, and are eager to repeat 
second-hand anecdotes of what happened to friends in Plymouth and 
so on, and were continually asking for descriptions of what things were 
like in London, but they are not apprehensive of raids for themselves. 
They have had practically none so far, though the siren goes four or 
five times a week. No one goes to shelters (indeed, there are very few 
to go to), and one came across no Anderson or Morrison shelters, and 
no talk about installing or not installing them. 

The impression of good-humoured contentment as a characteristic 
of the people (irrespective of their circumstances) was confirmed 
by people who know the place well: 

** You never hear a Cornish miner complain. I’ve had the mining boys in my house, 


and I've never heard a complaint. Cornish people are very contented people. The 
Cornish man has always been contented with what he’s been given.” (F40D.) 


““They’re charming people. Always friendly and never grousing.”’ (MS50B.) 


(11) Brae 


This is a tiny mining village, lying in the heart of the derelict tin- 
mining area south of Camborne. As far as one can see on every side 
stretches mile after mile of waste land covered with slag heaps, 
shattered buildings, and rusty, broken-up machinery. The only vegeta- 
tion is coarse grass growing here and there in tufts, and brambles 
crawling everywhere, over the fallen-in buildings and tangles of rusted 
iron. Here and there tiny streams run through the old quarries, the 
water a dull red from the rust in the soil. There is no one to be seen 
anywhere, except on the track to the village; the only signs of life are 
the seagulls, which flock continually around the red, stagnant pools 
which have collected in the hollows. 

Brae itself is approached by three muddy tracks, which further on 
join the road to Camborne. It is very small—perhaps about 60 cottages 
altogether, practically none of them containing more than three rooms. 
They seem built on no particular plan—everything is at odd angles to 
everything else, and the cottages are scattered all over the place, some 
singly, and some in blocks of half a dozen or more. There are two shops, 
each of them selling more or less everything. The people do their main 
shopping in Camborne. Up to 30 years ago the entire population lived 
by mining, but now most of them work in factories, etc., in Camborne. 
A few still work at S. Crofty mine. | 

Before the war there was severe unemployment in the village, and 
wages in any case have always been very low. Nevertheless, the children 
in the village mostly look well-grown and healthy, and the people, 
like those of Camborne, contented. 
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(iii) Background 


The situation of the tin-mining industry in Cornwall is precarious, 
and has been ever since the last war. It is, of course, one of the most 
ancient industries in Britain—dating back to the days of the Pheenician 
explorers. But. the he yday of its development was during the last 
century, during which time something like 600 mines were flourishing 
all over the county. Today all except three of these mines are derelict, 
the miners dead or scattered in other jobs. The decay was gradual, 
starting about 60 years ago with the development of Malayan and 
Burmese tin-mining; but the heaviest drop took place suddenly just 
after the last war, when all the mines closed down except for South — 
Crofty, East Pool, and Geevor, and a total of less than 1 ,000 miners 
were employed in the whole county. 

That is still roughly the position today. The 1940 — for output 
in the three mines are as follows: 


South Crofty: 65,000 tons ore, yielding 616 tons black tin. 
East Pool: 18,000 tons ore, yielding 415 tons black tin. 
Geevor: 64,000 tons ore, yielding 617 tons black tin. 


The total number of miners employed at the moment in all three 
mines is 920, but it fluctuates almost from ay to day. 


(iv) Present Difficulties of Cornish Tin-mining 


(a) Foreign competition. This is the most simple and obvious fact 
about the whole situation. Tin from Malaya could not only be produced 
much cheaper by coloured labour, but. also it is purer. This is to a 
certain extent offset by the fact that the impurities of Cornish tin. 
(wulfrum, arsenic, copper) can be regarded as valuable by-products, 
but red tape and muddle has done much to handicap the. proper 
development of these side-lines. An illustration of this from the last war 
was given by an independent expert: 


‘Before the last war there were no tungsten f actories i in England at dhesuine know 
tungsten is made from wulfrum—the only one was in Germany. Long before the war . 
I had prepared plans for Starting a tungsten factory here from the Cornish wulfrum, | 
but no one took any notice—it is extraordinary how shortsighted. people can bel 
lite then the war started they. came to me about it, but of course it was a bit 
ate then 


Malayan tin, therefore, attracted the bulk of investments from this 
country, and left Cornwall almost penniless. It might be imagined that 
the disappearance of the Malayan supplies: would be of immediate 
benefit to the Cornish mines; but the trouble is that the war situation 
demands a short-term policy for increasing output, whereas technical. 
difficulties make any large short-term increase impossible. The majority 
of the disused mines are waterlogged, and it would take years of work 
to get them in working order again. According to,one responsible in- 
formant, the ere of sical have notified the. managers of the 
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mines that they are only interested in increases of output that can have 
effect within months. He says: 

“So I think what they ought to do is concentrate on extracting all they can from 
the mines already producing. There are three of those, and then-there are three 


others practically intact which might be started again. But it will be useless to try 


and recondition the old waterlogged mines. It might be years before they were in 
working order.” : ) 


(6) Short-term policy of the Government : 
It appears that before the war the mining people were urging the 
Government to plan for the possibility of losing overseas supplies, but 
no notice was taken. Had the matter been taken ‘in hand as soon as the 
war threatened, or even as soon as it started, a number of the old 
derelict mines might now have been in working order again. As it is, 
_ It is too late to do much about it, other than intensify production in the 
existing mines—a very limited process. The Secretary of the Chamber 
of Mines said: 
“*The trouble is the whole thing should have been taken in hand at the beginning 
of the war. It wasn’t the fault of the mines; they warned the Government that an 


emergency should be preparéd for. The whole tragedy is they were not considered 
important enough. It is rather late to do much about it now.” 


(c) Labour problems 


There is an acute shortage of skilled labour at the moment. Not only 
have many of the younger men been called up, but there is the big rival 
attraction of highly-paid war jobs in the nearby towns (this applies 
particularly to Camborne). Here are some opinions of managerial 
staffs on this subject: 


1. “Of course the trouble is now they see all these factory people getting enormous 
wages, and they want to go off and get them too. You can't blame them. Wages 
ought to have been pegged, then we wouldn’t have had all this trouble.” 


2. *“*The chief trouble is shortage of labour. There is such competition from the 
high paid war jobs in this area, like camp construction: Sometimes a man will 
come to me and ask for his cards because he wants to work on the camps—they 
pay double what we can—and I have to tell him: ‘No, old chap, I’m sorry, I. 
can’t release you; you’re on a reserved job.’Then off he goes to the doctor, and 
wheezes at him—like this—(imitates husky whisper) and gets a certificate for 
silicosis. There’s nothing we can do about it. The doctors are so scared of 
silicosis that they'll give a certificate for any bronchial-sounding throat. So he has 
his certificate—* Unfit for underground work’—and goes off to the Labour 
Exchange with it and gets the job he wants. 

“We can’t get the boys to:come in either. In the old days, as soon as a boy left 
school he went down the mine with his father, and so it went on from generation 
to generation. But now the boys see their friends going into factories and getting 
ridiculously high wages, and so of course they want to go too. Then again, they 
know that the health conditions in factories are ideal, while their own fathers are 
dying of silicosis at 50. There’s not much to encourage a boy in, really.” 


The labour position is so bad at the moment that a good many 
‘miners have been imported from Wales—a not very successful measure, 
as metal mining requires a different type of training to any other. 
The men themselves sometimes complain of the lack of skill of these 
imported colleagues: . ; ; 
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“I’ve nothing to say against them, they’re good fellows, but they can’t do our job 
no more than we could do theirs.” 


The calling-up of tin miners to the services seems (according to 
information received) at the moment to be in a state approaching 
chaos. At the beginning of the war the young miners were called up 
with their age-group without any reservation ; but more recently it has 
been possible for the managers to keep some of them back, rather 
erratically, and with no definite ruling about it. There has also been talk 
of releasing some already in the Army, and the managers have been 
sent a succession of forms to fill in how many and what types of workers 
they need, but so far very little else has happened. To some extent it 
seems possible for a called-up miner to secure his own release or not 
according to taste. An ex-miner, now in the Army, said: 


“I'd never go back. I could get a discharge tomorrow if I liked, to work in the 
Cornish tin mines, but I wouldn't do it. I have seven children and the wife is picking 
up £3 Is.a week where she i is ; with my pay that’s more than £4. I shouldn’t get any- 
thing like that in the mines.” 


(v) Silicosis 

Silicosis was mentioned by every authority interviewed as a serious 
problem. The incidence in tin-mining is high. One qualified informant 
went so far as to estimate that something like 90% of the men who 
have worked in tin mines all their lives are suffering in some degree 
from silicosis by the time they are 50. This may be an exaggeration, 
but undoubtedly the incidence is extremely heavy among the older 
men. This leads to special problems in employing older men. The 


secretary of the Chamber of Mines outlined the situation as follows: 


“The labour question is peculiar in the metal mining industry. A skilled man is 
only effective when he is young, as silicosis gets a hold when he gets older. It is very 
regrettable, but we can’t rely on a large percentage of elderly men. It sounds harsh, 
but older men cannot be employed because of the risk that they are Silicotic after 
mining all their lives. It’s a big financial risk to employ them, because the mine on 
which they are employed when they develop it is the one ‘responsible for com- 


pensation. 

This point was underlined later on, in one mining office. While an 
investigator was there interviewing the manager, one of his foremen 
rang up to ask whether he should take on an applicant aged 44. After 
much discussion over the phone, the manager told him to “‘chance it”’. 


Afterwards he told the investigator what the conversation was all about, 
and said: 


“*He says he has worked in the mines for 10 years. I expect it is 25 really, but they 
won't tell you that. The longer they have worked, you see, the more likely they are 
to go sick on you with silicosis ; and if they start to ‘show it while the ey are in your job, 
then you are the one who’s responsible for compensation. So they'll never tell you 
if they’ve worked a long time; they’re as bad as women telling their ages!” 


Apparently silicosis is not so bad in the Cornish mines as it is in many | 
others, as in the Cornish mines nowadays drilling is done under water, 
which reduces the dust. It is impossible to say exactly how big the 
difference is as a result of this, because the majority of miners have. 
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worked in different mines—often abroad—for many years, and it is 


hard to say, when a case develops, at what stage the seeds of the 
disease were laid. 


No suggestion was heard from either employers or work-people, that 
anything more could be done than has been done to prevent the disease. 


(vi) Future prospects 


On the whole, the authorities were not optimistic about prospects. 
The present yearly output of black tin from all three mines is round 
about 1,650 tons. Offhand, estimates range from “‘It could be doubled 
easily’’ to the rather pessimistic outlook : 


“The potential output of Cornwall is perhaps half as much again—and that’s 
rather far-fetched.” 


Perhaps the most authoritative estimate comes from a London expert: 


‘“*Given that all these obstacles (capital and labour) were overcome, and if they 
went all out now, then in 12 months’ time I should say output could be increased 
by 40% or 50%. And after two years, or three years, there might be a total output of 


— 10,000 tons. That is a maximum figure. I don’t think it would ever go beyond 
that.” 


He went on to sum up the general prospects for the future as follows: 


“*If the country wants the tin at any price, then the tin is there. But there is no 
question of making any money out of it. That has been the trouble so far; there are 
more sharks in the tin industry than in any other, and that’s saying something! 
There have been occasional Government grants, and they are always wrangling 
about it. The owners say they can make the mining a paying proposition, and the 
Government says: ‘If your tin mines are so wonderful, why don’t you put money 
into them yourselves?’ They have an answer to it, of course, but everything the 
Government has put into it so far has been lost. 


“It’s just a question of how much the country wants the tin. Cornwall provides 
under 17% of the world tin (total world production is 230,000 tons per annum), and 


has the further disadvantage of impurities so that it has to have more work put 
into it. 


“But under present conditions, with Malaya and Burma lost (producing between 
them 80,000 tons, 40°% of world output) it might be worth while to develop the 


Cornish mines ; especially as transport difficulties detract from the immediate value 
of supplies from Nigeria or Bolivia.” 


(vu) The Tin Miner’s Home 


The impression from visiting a number of miners’ homes was not 
one of poverty or squalor, in spite of the low wages received by the 
breadwinner. In almost all cases house and garden were well kept and 
cheerful, the women friendly and proud of their homes and families. A 
comfortable, welcoming atmosphere and a warm and cosy kitchen were 


the rule almost everywhere. Here are a few notes on individual houses, 
illustrating this: 


1. A large, comfortable kitchen with an old-fashioned range burning 
brightly. Mrs. C. is in the middle of the week’s baking; she has 
just made a batch of saffron buns, which lie on a rack on the 
table. As soon as she gets back into the kitchen she goes to the 

— oven and takes out a saffron cake. 
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2. Mrs, D. is a cheerful neatly dressed woman of about 45, but looks 
_ younger. She is wearing a brown overall and yellow wool jumper, 
though it is only 10.30 a.m., and she must have been busy with 
housework. The house is nicely kept; floors and furniture | 
polished, and nothing out of place. She takes great pride in 
the place. 


3. Mrs. P. is a rosy, cheerful looking woman of 45, She is in the 
middle of tidying when Inv. arrives, but the kitchen is very warm 
and cheerful, with an array of polished wood and brasses and 
bright china. Mr. P. is sitting at the table eating bread and butter 
and jam. He is just finishing his dinner, which consisted of bacon 

_ and fried potato. 


The houses were varied in size. In the mining village of Brae they 
wete tiny cottages—one large room upstairs, two small ones down. 
This also was the pattern of most of the houses outside Camborne 
and Redruth. Actually in the town they tended to be considerably 
larger—anything up to four bedrooms upstairs. All lavatories were 
outside, and there were no bathrooms. Rents are exceptionally low. The 
cottages were often half-a-crown a week or less; and we talked to one 
miner who was paying 6s. a week for a house with four bedrooms, two 
good downstairs sitting-rooms and a kitchen, and a washhouse outside. 


(viii) Problems of the Miner’s Wife 


Whenever possible, we tried to arrive at the house about half-an-hour 
before the miner himself was expected home from work so as to have 
plenty of time for conversation with the wife about her household 
problems before he arrived. The women on the whole were notably 
contented and cheerful, and ready to take things as they come; never- 
_ theless they have a number of problems to face, some of them peculiar 
to the locality and the nature of their husbands’ work. 

By far the most frequently mentioned problem is the rationing of 
fats. One hears very little about this in most parts of the country, but in 
Cornwall, where for generations pasties have been almost a staple 
diet, it is a very serious problem indeed for the housewife. Before the 
war almost every miner took a large pasty to work with him, and 
probably had another when he came home in the evening. This, of 
course, is impossible with a 6 oz. fat ration, and the loss of this 
favourite food is a blow. Here are some of the things they have to say 
about it: 


“It’s when I’ve got them both (husband and daughter) working it’s the biggest 
problem. They’ ve got to take something with them, and it’s a puzzle what to give 
them. They can’t have many pasties these days, can they? I have to make up sand- 
wiches of them, they don’t like it much, but you can’t do anything else.” 


“Before the war we used to have pasties most days for dinner too, 3 ties a week at 
least. But now we only have them one day, on Saturdays. It’s the fats, you see, you 
can’t make much with only 6 ounces. There’s plenty of flour, but you can’t get the ‘fat.”” 
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Or this conversation: between Mr. and Mrs. P.: 


‘Mts. P.: “This cheese is all very well, but they’d have done better to give us an 
extra lot of lard for making pastry. A man doesn’t want cheese every 
day, he wants a nice pasty to keep him going at his wor 


Mr. P.: “That’s right. I'd rather have a turnip pasty than all this dean 


It is not only pasties that the fats are wanted for; buns and cakes 
are traditionally made at home, and the reluctance to buy shop cakes 
means an additional drain on the family fat ration: 


“They need something heavy down the mines; good buns and pasties. It’s no use 
‘buying things in the shops, they've no goodness in them to keep a man going. Up in 
London they don’t mind the tins, do they, but we don’t like them down in Cornwall.” 


“I make the cakes at home. I don’t believe in the stuff they sell in the shops, there’s 
nothing in it.”’ 


On the whole, the women show more enterprise than the average 
London woman in overcoming difficulties like this. One housewife, who 


was just taking a batch of cakes out of the oven, asked how she managed 
to get the fat for them, said: 


“‘Well, for a start, you don’t use any eggs tor these buns, just the saffron. Some 
people make fancy cakes with eggs, but I always make the buns. My lot like something 
to put behind their ribs, you know. The fat is rathera question, but I'll tell you how 
I manage. When I get my bacon—I can have a pound of bacon each week with all 
the books—I get half of it in the fat bacon and simmer it down in this tin (shows 
Investigator baking tin filled with little bits of frizzled up fat). I get a nice lot that 
way. Then sometimes the butcher will let me have a little bit of suet, or a bit of 
_ dripping. One way and another, I manage to keep a good bowl of it going (shows 
Investigator medium-sized pudding basin filled with nice looking dripping). I use 
that for the pasties, and then I have my margarine and lard left for the buns. It’s 
lovely for pasties, the dripping fat. It gives them a lovely flavour.”’ 


Wives feel that the miners should have more meat—especially beef. 
There seems to be a widespread feeling here that beef is more nourish- 
ing than any other kind of meat. 
Many of them feel that the extra ration of cheese is not so much use to 
them as an extra ration of meat or fat would be. A middle-aged miner 
Says: 


“I’ve been digas weeks without a bit of beef. I've had a shoulder of lamb, and a bit 
of veal and mutton—nothing to build up a man.” — 


“It’s the Welshmen like the cheese, they live on it, but it’s not for Cornishmen. 
But I tell you what I'd really Mike, and that’s a good piece of fresh beef or pork.”’ 


His wife continues: 


**That’s right. I can’t get the fresh beef for him. I saw a nice little piece of pork in 
the butcher’s that would have done just lovely for him, but I couldn’t get it. They 
were keeping it for the Forces men. Of course, we aren’t grumbling about that, but 
I wish we could get a bit more beef—fresh beef. I can only get frozen lamb, and he 
can't eat that. He’s a bit fidgety with his food, you know, they all are underground. 
It’s all that damp and heat I think, you can feel it steaming up out of the mine. The 
food all goes kind of soft when they take it down there.” 


And another miner’s wife: 


“We get the extra cheese, but my husband doesn’t care about cheese. It’s all right 
for the Welsh miners, bread and cheese and onion is what they like, but Cornish 
miners like something more a meat sort of thing.” 
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Other rationed foods—sugar, tea, bacon—do not worry them much. 
Nor does the rationing of clothes. We asked most of the women 
interviewed whether they found the extra clothes coupons for their 
husbands were adequate, and almost all said they did. Apart from the 
difficulties with growing children, there were no widespread clothes 
complaints; though one housewife told about her difficulties “_ 

the mining clothes: 


“It’s a job washing his underground clothes! He'll be bringing them home rege he 
vest and pants and socks and shirt, and I tell you I’d rather do a day’s wash than 
his underground things. They’re just like the earth itself—you wouldn't believe it. 
What I do, after I’ve done the ordinary wash, I put them in the water for the first 
wash. Then I soak them, and then I have to wash them over and over again. Some- 
times I get sick of it, and hang them out in a state I’m ashamed of.” 


(ix) The Miner’s Wage 


The one complaint from men in the mines is the low wage. It seems 
that an average wage for a skilled miner is £3 a week. The highest that 
we came across was £4, the lowest £2 10s.—though there were 
- rumours and anecdotes about other people getting £2 and 30s. E. Pool 
men are paid slightly more than S. Crofty on the whole, though there 
is only a few shillings difference. It must be remembered, in discussing 
this question of wages, that wages in Cornwall have always tended to 
be lower than wages in, e.g. London, that rents and cost of living 
generally are also lower. 

Here are some typical comments from the miners themselves—and 
there was not a single miner interviewed who did not mention the 
subject at some point in the interview, though generally mildly. 

First, a miner who has worked in the mines for 30 years and has 
five children: 


“*It’s only the wages, Everyone will tell you that. We get 10s. a shift (six 8-hour 
shifts per week), it’s not much for mining work. And we’re better than they are at 
Crofty; they get 8s. 8d., I think it is. The fellows on top get a very poor wage. Not 
more than £2 10s., and it was worse before the war. That Ought to be altered, in 
my opinion. It’s not enough, really, what we get. We can hardly kee cep going on Mt and 
you can’t enjoy yourself, you know. Can’t do the things you want. 


And from another old miner: 


“We only get 7/6 a shift. There’s not a miner in Cornwall making more than £3 
clear today.” 


‘There is little bitterness about it. Some of the men realize very clearly 
that it is a case of the money. just not being there, and do not blame the 
‘situation on the managers: 


“Trouble is, they need men and they need money. If the Government was to give 
a grant, now, that would be different ; then it would get on it’s feet all round. The 
money isn’t enough. I’ve been working i in E. Pool for 30 years, and I’m getting 12s. a 
shift—a lot of them only get 7s. 64d. This last fortnight I’ve worked 12 shifts, 
and 2 shifts firewatching, and I only clear £3 after I’ve paid out all the deductions. 
ra A will either have to put up the price of tin, or there should be a Government 
gran 
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(x) Work Conditions 


There are few complaints about conditions, though to the outsider 
it would appear that a good deal could be done in the way of pit-head 
baths, improved ventilation, etc. Apart from a few suggestions about 
increase of rations (and this, as we have seen, comes mainly from the 
women), there were practically no constructive suggestions for changes 
in conditions. A few younger men mention that there ought to be proper 
Union organization, but were invariably vague about what such a 
Union should try to achieve if it was established. One constructive 
proposal, about transport, came from a young soldier who had been 
called up from the mines: 


‘“*There’s a lot could be done. Take the question of transport. Some of the men live 
close to the mines, but some of them live 7 or 8 miles off. That’s too far to walk, 


oe a They arrive soaked through and frozen to death, and have to start their 
ay’s work. 


"My opinion they ought to belong to a Hardship Federation, like they’ve got at 
Woolwich. That would see that a bus went round to pick them up to take them to 
work, and see that their clothes weren’t wet before they went down the mine. It 
stands to reason, if they did that there would be no colds and bronchitis and 
pneumonia. The coal miners have free buses and the tin miners should have them too, 
instead of having to pay everything themselves.” 


(x1) Worry, Silicosis 


In spite of the grave danger of silicosis in this work, there was 
practically no one, either among the miners or their wives, who seemed 
to worry about it. It was mentioned only once as a reason for 
not wanting to work in the mines, and that was by a man who was 
already suffering from an advanced stage of the disease. The majority 
of them seem to accept the likelihood of dying at the age of 40 or 50 in 
much the same way as most people accept the likelihood of dying at 
80 or 90. The women in particular seem to have a most practical 
attitude to it; several widows whose husbands had died of silicosis 
seemed to have as their main worry whether they had or had not 
received the right amount of pension (the pension is higher if the 
husband is certified to have died of silicosis than if he has died from any 
other disease). A widow of 60, whose son is now working in the mine, 
‘and whose husband died of silicosis some years ago, said: 


*“*It might have been worse. I only had the two boys, and they were both working, 
and I got my pension. It would have been different if I'd had a big family. I think 
sometimes when I see the girls with their big families round here: ‘What’s she going 
to do when she’s left a widow?’ ” : 


The miners are almost all in favour of starting up the Cornish mines 
on a bigger scale, but they are very conscious of the.difficulties involved, 
and often raised very much the same points that the authorities them- 
selves are worrying about. Another widow said: 

‘*T reckon it’s about the right thing to do (starting the mines again). They’d need a 
aa that’s the trouble, to develop them with. But I think they should do. It would 


righten up this place. Put some heart into it. I think the men would be willing to 
come back, really. Except those in the Army and the Navy there’s a lot gone that 
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way, and of course they can’t come back. But you'll find everyone round here is in 
favour of starting them again. | | 

“It would be a good thing, but the men are all gone; they’re working on munitions 
and foundries. I would like to. see the mines start again, it would help; but it would 
take them years to start these old ones.’ | 


(xii) Attitude of General Public 


A rough idea of public opinion about the mines was obtained bya 
set of informal interviews done in Camborne. People were approached 
at random as for a direct questionnaire. Though the sample is small, it 
is enough to show a remarkable number of people taking a well- 
informed interest in the subject. Of the men, nine, out of ten had read 
about it in the papers; of the women, six out of ten (there had been 
some articles in the local press a fortnight or so. back, as well as in the 
national press, but it had not been outstandingly headlined). A// the 
men interviewed had definite. ideas on the subject, and most of them a 
pretty clear idea of the general position and difficulties. Like the miners 
themselves, they were in favour of reopening mines, but saw bi 
difficulties in the way of doing it: 


“I think they should reopen them. It would be good for trade, but there’d not be a 
lot of miners. They’ve all gone off into factories and the Army, like me.” (M30C.) 


“It would be all right, provided they had the money. That's what killed it—the 


low wages. I wouldn't go into it under present conditions. though I’m in the army, 
- and I hate the army.” (M35C.) 


**T think it would be a good idea. Only thing is, where’s the labour to come from? 
There’s not many men about, not round here anyway.’ (MSOD.) 


The situation about Malaya is well known and understood. The above 
quoted workman went on to say: . 


“*Mind you, I don’t know anything about it, I’ve never had anything to do with 
the trade, but I think they should try to get it ‘if they want it. They can’t get it in 
Malay or Burma, they should try to get all they can here.”’ 


Among younger members of the general public there was a certain 
amount of resentment about the situation, which among the miners 
themselves was seldom found: 


“Well, we must have it (the tin). They aren’t going to get much more from Malaya, 
by the looks of it. And I’m not sorry. The owners here were putting all their money 


into Malay, that’s why these mines were closed down. They could get sweated labour _ 
out there.”’ (M30C. ) 


(x11) Zrade Unionists in the Mines 


Tin miners can officially belong to the Transport and General 
Workers Union, but at most periods the influence of the Union has been 
weak—probably because it is not their own Union, and they are only 
included in it insofar as the Transport and General Workers Union 
functions as a sort of dump for unclassifiable workers of all kinds. 

There has, however, been a:certain amount of Union activity during 
the years since the last war, mainly in the South Crofty mine. The 
miners themselves seemed to know and care very little about it. This 
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‘is probably due to the fact that the younger miners, who, on the whole, 
were the most active members, have left the mines now. 

It seems that there have been three main struggles between the Union 
and the employers. The first was over the question of pensions. It was 
the custom in one mine, when a man was too old to work underground, 
for the management to supplement his old age pension by giving him 
odd jobs to do above ground, and pay him 30s. a week. The Union 
objected to this on the grounds that (in a period of severe unemploy- 
ment) the management were getting work done by old men for half pay 
which should have been available at a proper wage for at present 
‘unemployed men. The argument continued at cross-purposes, with 
considerable misunderstanding on both sides. This made it appear that 
the Union was adopting a policy of preventing the management giving 
30s. a week to the old miners, with no othér issue involved whatsoever. 
As one of the management put it: 


“When the men get too old to work, we eke out their old-age pensions by giving 
them 30s. a week for pottering about, doing little odd jobs when they feel like it. 
They are happier that way—a man who has worked for 30 or 40 years in one: place 
feels very lost if he is suddenly cut off from it all. They used to potter up to the mine, 
smoke a pipe and have a chat with each other, and do little odd jobs about the place. 
They were much happier, and they lived longer than the ones completely cut off. 

‘Well, the Union got on to this, and started a big scandal. ‘These men, with years 
of experience, getting thirty bob a ‘week! ‘Well, there was only one way out of it— 


stop paying the 30s. and let them manage on their old-age pensions ; that’s another 
of the benefits the Unions have brought.” 


He seemed genuinely unaware that the issue of unemployment among 
able-bodied miners was involved. Similarly the Union officials were 
unaware that they were up against anything other than a catch-penny 
business concern which simply wanted to get work done for 30s. 
instead of £4. Actually there must have been a very real sentimental 
_value attached to the custom on both sides—a sort of old-fashioned, 
benevolent master-servant relationship, whose transformation into 
hard, business relationship, is more than a matter of £.s,d. 

Just at the beginning of the war, a number of miners were out on 
| strike for six months—the management says the issue was one of getting 
them all into the Union, the Union says it was for raising wages, and 
only incidentally getting them all into the Union. About two-thirds of 
the miners were on strike; the others were working throughout the 


period. The manager describes it thus: 


“The funny thing was, about 300 of my men wouldn’t come out. They said: 
_ *You’ve always dealt fair with us, Guv’nor, and we will deal fair with you.’ The 
(Strikers were a rough. lot. They went round shouting and wrecking, and threatening 
the other mens’ wives while they were out at work. A cowardly thing to do, I 
thought. . . . A lot of them weren’t miners, just the scum and riff-raff of the 
town, wanted any excuse to make a row. . . . J didn’t take many of them back at 
the end of it, I told the Union. | said: ‘I don’ t want to be a party to murder.’ And 
_ they said: ‘What do you mean?’ I said *I won't answer for what the men will do 
to the strikers if they see them back in the mines’. No, most of Ghent went off to 
Falmouth docks, a lot of them. 

> But I couldn’t help laughing As soon as it was all over, they came to me full of 
grievances, and complained that their employment books hadn’t been stamped 
while they were out on strike, and the Labour Exchange wouldn’t give them the 
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dole! They said ‘We thought the Union would do it for us’. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘it’s 
nothing to do with me. You'll have to work that out with the Union’. And on top 
of that, the Union demanded 1s. a week from them instead of 6d. for months to 
help pay off the strike money!” (Laughs.) 


The account of the other party was as follows: 


‘* Almost all the men came out. The management tried to bribe them to stay in 
with huge wages, and a few of them did, but the huge majority stuck together. The 
ones who ratted got a pretty rough time of it, I believe. The management was com- 
pletely unreasonable about it all. It started off in a most quiet and orderly manner, 
and we suggested negotiations in the usual way. But the employers down here are 
extraordinary. They seem to think a strike is a declaration of war. They would have 
piety es. to do with us—even when Mr. Bevin himself came down they wouldn't 
see him. 

‘*Tt all ended up in an awful mess. The strike money didn’t last for ever, and most 
of the men had to go and get other work. And then of course the war got going.” 


XLii. The Worker 


The temper of the people is changing from day to day if the varied acquaintance 
that I have is any guide. If our politicians knew how often the wireless is switched 
off in disgust when they ask for more work and workers in factories, would they 
not rather try to ensure that more work is available for workers anxious to do it. 
If a man on a waiting card takes a day off, he is liable to suspension. Hours of time 
are wasted by tribunals trying his case, and when he protests against slackness he is 
told that it is not the province of his accusers to find the work for him to do. 

Will this end the war? I am bold enough to say No, and many more are saying No, 
and the noise will grow till all the world knows that muddle is throwing England’s 
life away. I remember the last war. Promises of a new world won't help us. How shall 


we achieve a new world when we can’t even conduct our business in a business-like 
fashion in this world? 


(Diary of a Shop Steward’s wife.). 


There are as many sorts and variations of worker as there are 
Britisher, of course. A minority who feel violently discontented with 
their jobs, a majority who take them for granted and are glad to be 
employed, another minority who love their jobs. The organized voice 
of the working people within the framework of industry is through the 
Trades Unions, but many do not belong to a Union, though that pro- 
portion is declining. Remarkably few attempts have been made to 
measure the attitudes of industrial workers on other than purely Union 
matters, which is equivalent to saying matters of money, as far as most 
Unions are concerned. We hope that in this investigation we may have 
raised some new ideas, even if some are only hares to be chased until 
they drop dead. There is room for a great deal of new investigation and 
new thinking in industry. In this report we have mainly dealt with the 
worker, because we have been concerned with the people in production, 
and most of the people are manual workers, most of the human 
problems concern them. Much information has already’ been given 
about these workers attitudes (in our study areas) to their work. There 
is need for knowledge on many points upon which we have not touched. 
_All we shall try to do at this stage in an already long document, is to sum 
up some of the outstanding points to which it is impossible to pay too 
much attention. We will take first the point of money, which is always 
supposed to be quite the most important thing in the worker’s life: _ 
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1. Money | 


Coming into this field as amateurs, but with the advantage of several 
years’ study of working people doing all kinds of different things, we 
make so bold as to say that maybe the wage incentive is not so com- 
pletely important as is commonly supposed. Of course, it is of the first 
importance ; but industrial thinking has made it first and last. It seems 
to us as if the worker’s earnings beyond a certain limit of necessity, 
progressively decline in importance as compared with other factors, 
including prestige, interest, satisfaction, security, social gro p. It is 
commonly assumed that a worker goes to work in order to get as much 
money as possible to spend for domestic and pleasure purposes. Only 
experiment would show how much workers would voluntarily go to 
well-arranged work if they were paid whatever they did. 

At the present time, the restriction of spending outlets reduces the 
economic incentive, and therefore reduces the conception on which 
employers have based their whole approach to employees for a century, 
i.e. the approach which assumes that this is a person to be paid for 
tending a machine or doing something to produce something for sale 
by someone else to someone else; and if not wanted this person may be 
dismissed forthwith. The performance motives of any management are 
based on the assumption that the worker wants more money if he or 
she can get it, and doesn’t want to lose any of what he or she is already 
getting. Assuming that this is true in ordinary times, it is becoming less 
true. There are many signs that workers do not mind losing days 
‘unnecessarily ’’, and above a certain earning limit are not sufficiently 
interested to turn up even when paid double. We have seen instances of 
this possible attitude when discussing the number wanting to work 
shorter hours (Section XXVIII), Absenteeism (XXXIV), Overtime 
(XXX), Days Off (XXXII), Standard Wage (XXIX). We have also seen 
that only a minority are explicitly dissatisfied with present earnings 
(Section XXIX), and appreciably more are dissatisfied with what 
they imagine are present profits (Section XLI). And job satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction is not apparently affected directly by wage rates 
(Section XX). 

We find confirmation of our view about the exaggeration of economic 
incentive from three sources, three which have made serious efforts to 
look objectively into industrial organization from the outside, and to 
which we have therefore referred frequently in this report: 


(i) The Select Committee on National Expenditure (21st Report) 
is halfway between the outside student and the inside interest, 
as M.P.s on the Committee often have industrial contacts or 
experiences ; this is what they say: 

The view has been expressed that when people earn wages greatly higher 
than those to which they are accustomed, the wage incentive ceases to be ~ 


effective, with the result that on absent themselves from work when they | 
have earned as much as will satisfy their desires. Further force is given to the 
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argument by the fact that the opportunities for spending money havej.as a 
result of the war, been seriously curtailed. Facilities for sport and amuseé- 
ment are fewer and goods are in short supply. Some workers who have been 
absent without leave stated that the loss of wages was immaterial to them, _ 

The Select Committee then goes on to discuss contradictory 
indications, and reaches a compromise conclusion in the end, 
because, it points out: 

It is against reason to supnose that the wage incentive does not operate 

for most people. 

The suggestion is not really against ‘ “reason” SO much " 
against, tradition. There would be nothing “unreasonable” 
not working for a wage at all, if you were paid in food, dtink, 
cigarettes, saving certificates and soap. 

The Director or Shareholder attaches more weight to the 
money (profit). incentive because he has no other—having no 
physical satisfaction, and in many cases no mental one either, 
during the process by which he makes his money. This better-off 
experience of industry has determined much of what.is og 
and said about the workers’ incentive; the salaried. feeling is 
projected downward to the wage-earner, without much thought. 


(ii) Wyatt & Langdon in the most careful study made of workers’ 


preferences on the job (“Fatigue and Boredom in Repetitive 
Work”, 1937) conclude: 


It is often believed that industrial workers attach more importance to 
wages than to any other factor associated with the conditions of work. The 
results of this limited enquiry fail to support this belief and show that, 
within the range of items included in the list, wages were ranked sixth in. 
order of importance and were regarded as less important than pleasant 
working companions and comfortable conditions of work. 

The workers in general seemed to accept the prevailing wage level. as 
satisfactory and regarded the weekly earnings as the automatic sequel to the 

habitual factory work. | 


(iii) Roethlisberger and Dickson, in their classic 12-year study of 
the Western Electric Company workers in Chicago (‘‘ Manage- 
ment and the Worker”’, Harvard 1941) devote much of the space 
to experiments which show the vital part played by social, 
personal and prestige incentives and the way these may over- 
shadow the wage incentive. One example: 


In the Mica Splitting Test Room output dropped in the last yeat: of the 
experiment when the operators first began to fear the business depression. 
would lead to a reduction of available work. Logically it might have been 
expected that.in this situation the monetary incentive would have been at 
the peak of its efficacy. The operators should have wanted to earn as much 
money as they could before they were laid off. However, output dropped. 


The wage incentive in the face of these doubts and fears had lost its power to 
motivate. : 


In our seven study areas, only one: showed outstandin g potential 
labour unrest and dissatisfaction and this was the area with the highest 
wage levels, Planetown. The area with the lowest. wage. levels was 
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Midville, and. this .was the area.of ,maximum. satisfaction, lowest 
absenteeism, absence of labour disputes; and so on. This is largely, but 
not wholly “‘accidental’’, The firm where we found the highest average 
wage-rate for women, in Warvillage, was the only one which had serious 
labour difficulties with its women. These difficulties had arisen since the 
wage levels were established ; there was no question of any demand for 
increased wages. Wherever wages came into the picture as a major 
feature, it was generally because of inequalities, or of alleged attempts 
on the part of the management to lower piece-rates on a job—or other- 
wise alive the standard. Thus of’ the serious labour disputes (see 
Section XLIV)—all superficially about money in some ater ee 
studied for this report: 

One was mainly due to the /o wering of piece-rates. (Deal.) 


One was mainly due to the replacement of skilled men with women, without 
giving the men another job. (Planetown.) 


One was mainly due to men taking one day’ s holiday without permission and being 
suspended by the management. (Planetown.) 


One was due to the cold temperature in a foundry. (Tanktown.) 


One was due to a fit of rage between a foreman and a skilled workman who was 
“also an orator. : 


Om og due primarily to the railway company keeping-on a man after retiring age. 
ity 


One was due to the refusal of certain men to join the Union. veg 
One was due to dismissal of some men for pilfering. 


There were strong wage increase demands from sections of Engineers 
and Railwaymen, but these were not demands for an actual increase of 
wages above pre-war standards. In the case of Engineers, there are 
disparities in-wage levels which lead to constant friction. The Railway- 
men are demanding a mifimum wage of £3 a week, not an ambitious 
sum. (The importance of wage prestige is analysed 1 in Section V, sub- 
section (ii) ). 

‘We are not suggesting that the wage incentive is unimportant. We do 
suggest that it is misleading at the present time to talk of it solely as 
a wage incentive. It is the incentive to get enough money to fulfil your 
standard of living, less often to raise it. (Most people raise their standard 
of living not progressively from year’ to year, but cyclicly at the week- 
end each week (see Section XXXII) and at the week's holiday each year. 
Peacetime working-class economy is centred on this process; the climax 
motive in work, it could be called.) : | 

If, the firms that we have studied are any retin it is the ones 
which have had continuity of employment and a steadily expanding 
labour force for years, which have the least friction, by and large. 


Wherever a firm has had a big period of unemployment, the marks are _ 


to be seen on the minds of the labour force. And where a firm has grown 
up with great rapidity since the war, the feeling that it will dwindle 
away again just as okies after the war, has.a similar effect. Many 
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workers have a stronger work incentive in a “‘secure’’ firm at £3 a week 
than in an insecure one at £5. The mental estimate which people make 


about their future in a job is a major consideration in determining their 
attitude to the job in the present. 


2. Security 


What the average worker wants more than a lot of money is a little 
security. A great many of the troubles in war production today can be 
traced to the pre-war insecurity of the worker, the basis of profit- 
making industry in this country. The war has added the feeling of long- 
term insecurity, because many expect post-war depression and many 
have been brought into industry to fill jobs which are due to be taken 
back from them after the war (see Section XVIII). Around a third of the 
women simply want to get back home when the war is over. 

Pessimism about post-war economics is largely conditioned—as 
suggested by Mr. Keynes’ remark quoted in the previous Section— 
by the memory of what happened after the last war. Nothing has stuck 
so much in people’s minds as the story, much exaggerated in memory, 
of the post-war depression. The actual story of post-war unemployment 
is this: 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland Unemployed 


Number Number 

Year Unemployed Year Unemployed 
Jan. 1923 .. 1,518,981 s6n. 1933... . 2,979,425 
1924 .. 1,358,982 1934 .. 2,457,207 
1925 .. 1,287,351 iPad .. 2,397,087 
1926 .. 1,262,397 1936 .. 2,229,961 
baa 1,394,630 ai .. .. 1,766,362 
iSa8 .. 1,209,243 1938 .... . 1,927,005 
1929... 1,467,148 I9a9 ... 1. , dp daeur 
1930 .. .. 1,533,709 1940 .. . .¢. 1,519,000 
195i .. »« OF Iais 1941 .. .. C€. 164,330 
1952... .. 2,793,676 1942 .. . ¢€. 224,730 


Characteristic of the politically minded worker’s point of view is this, 
from a speech by Mr. Ellis Smith (Labour M.P. for Stoke), House of 
Commons, February 3: | 


In introducing the Bill, the Minister said the Government are following the 
precedent of the last war after which the Restoration of Pre-War Trade Practices Act 
was passed in 1919. We got few benefits from that Act. I remember so clearly how in 
1922 we were locked out for weeks and, in some cases, for months. We lost £1 per 
week within a few weeks and were subjected to a condition of affairs unparalleled 
in the history of the country for many years. After all our sacrifices in the last war, 
and the payment of indemnities and reparations, it was finance and capital that got 


the reparations, while we marked time at the Employment Exchanges. The Observer 


wrote on July 8th, 1916: 


“A grandeur of being beyond all that our coun 
chased for those who live by 
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On January 29th, 1922, the Observer said: 


“The armies of Ypres and the. Somme and the Hindenburg Line are now an 
army besiéging the Labour Exchange.” 


They include the men covered by the Bill. This is the second time in my generation: 


All those in the sample enquiry were asked to give their estimates of 
the prospects of post-war employment in their own district. Those who 
considered there was good prospect of employment were classified 
as “‘unworried’’. In all classes, districts, both sexes, only a minority 
were unworried, though there was roughly an equal section who were 
apthetic in a negative way; the remainder were more or less disturbed, 
the largest group, four persons in ten, being quite definitely pessimistic. 
The “‘unworried”’ were distributed as follows: 


15 of men 
167, of women 


16°%% of industrial workers 
16% of non-industrial workers 


16°% of B class 
15°% of C class 
16% of D class 


Typical comment in this unworried category: 


‘*T expect we'll be able to carry on.’ (M45, Overcoat manufacturer.) 


“Well, if—and I think the Government are looking after it—I think we shall have 
a boom. I’m in a furnishing line, and I think we shall have a boom.” (M40, Uphol- 
stery department, foreman.) 


“*We are told that everything is planned now to prevent unemployment.”” (M30, 
Rivetter.) 


** There may be some difficulty, but I think the women will go back to their homes, 
and the men will go to work.”’ (M55, Food distribution trade.) 


,Here are varying degrees of pessimism: 


_ “Things will be much the same as after the last war.”’ (M40, Electrical engineering 
industry.) 


**Be a job getting any work, even if you’re already in work.” (M30, Metal worker.) 


‘Pretty rotten for most people unless they’ve had a posh education and lots of 
influence.”’ (M25, Plater.) 


**Jobs are all sure to be very hard to get, especially if you want a decent job, and 
I don’t suppose wages will be very good.” (M20, Razor factory.) 


“*T think there'll be a slump. ”” (M40, Factory A.R.P.) 


. “| ‘dias think we'll have a lot of unemployment after the war, ”” (M35, motor 
tter. 


“Very hard. It will probably be worse for men coming out of the Forces than for 
men in war jobs.’ (F30, Typist.) 


_ + “There’ll be a lot out of work because there won t be the munition factories.” 
(F25, Building shock absorbers.) 


‘*I wonder what will happen to people like myself who were specially trained for a 
wartime job.” (F25, Worker on scientific instruments.) 


. ‘*I suppose jobs will be hard to get. What’s going to happen to us after the war 
I'd like to know. ” (F25, Machines small castings.) | 
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“There'll be a lot of people coming out of the A.T.S. and W.A.A.F.s back into 
their jobs. It’s to be hoped there won’t be a slump after the war, but I think there 
will, if only for the first year, till we turn round and get things back to normal.”’ 
(F25, Canteen worker in a factory.) 


‘Very bad unemployment like after the last war.”’ (M50, Retort setter at gasworks. ) 


ey expect a depression for at least six months if this system is still in power.” (M30, 
Bricklayer.) 


There'll be a slump—same as last time.”’ (M40, in the coal business.) 
- “It'll be like the end of the last one.” (M65, at gas-works.) 
- “Bad. Just as it was after the last war, and probably worse.”’ (F60, Civil Service.) 


~ “Tt will be a very hard job. I don’t think the majority of fellows will want to come 
out of the Army. I know several who say they want to carry on after the war is over.’ 
(F50, Flower shofs.) 


“T think things will slip back again. I’m not hopeful.” (M40, Engineering.) 


_ “Dm afraid my recollections of the last war make me fear a repetition of what — 
happened before. For example my firm is given over entirely to war production now. 
In peacetime it’s 80% pleasure. There are 10,000 to 12,000 people employed here. 
How's the change over going to be affected?” (M55, Outdoor factory inspection 
staff, tank factory.) 


“Well, I think the majority will bé out of work.” (F25, Aircraft production.) 
“A lot of unemployment.” (F25, Checker.) 

“Rotten. If it’s anything like the last war.” (F40, Munitions.) 

“Well, I don’t think there will be any after the war.”’ (F20, Capstan operator.) 


_ “1 don't know. I was in the hat trade. Of course it may pick up or it may not. I 
suppose there’ll be a slump; there usually is, -isn’t there?’’ (F25, Checking-up and | 
storekeeping tank factory.) 


“Well, I think there'll be a lot out of work.”’ (F25, Tank factory.) 
~ “Back to normal—dozens of factories idle.” (M35, Bricklayer.) 

** All be in the gutter.’’ (M45, Tool stores manager.) 

‘I should think very difficult, myself.’’ (F30, Housewife.) | 


“TI dread to think what'll happen. There’ll be a terrific lot out of work.” (F30, Bus 
conductress. ) 


**There will be more on the sschanas than ever. This lot v won't put up with what 
we put up with after the last.”’ (M60, Labourer in steel works.) 


- “IT shouldn’t be surprised if there’s a revolution. I don’t want one; but I wouldn’ :, 
be surprised. The workers won’t stand for anything like after the last war.’ (M35, 
Evaluation work (for rates).) 


‘*T reckon there'll be an open revolution, the way’s it’s going on now—everybody’ > 
crying Out against it.” (M50, Builder’s handyman. ) 


From women in munitions, the common answer thus: 
~ “**We shal! be kicked out.” 
“There won’t be jobs for people like myself r 
: “We'll get pushed out I suppose.” 
We shall get pushed out.” 
-**T suppose we shall lose our jobs.”’ 
‘“*There won’t be jobs for people like us.”’ 
“There won’t be jobs for women.” 
This feeling was not confined to munition workers, € e.g. : 
ee get pushed out, I suppose.”’ (F30, Manageress of British Restaurant ») 


“‘ People like myself will find themselves thrown out. fh think—our 5 cata came 
in 1 the war.” (F40, Welfare — ei ; is 
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_: The worker’s feeling that his efforts for victory will produce condi- 

tions which are personally disadvantageous is a point of immense 
importance. National Victory=personal defeat. This feeling cannot 
help affecting the work incentive of those who have it. It is an attitude 
calling for the most serious consideration. Hitherto it has been 
practically ignored. This is only natural since workers’ insecurity is the 
basic assumption of industry. Today, the average worker associates 
victory with insecurity, though he also wants victory in order to — 
end insecurity of separation, discomfort, doubt. Until lately the idea 
Of Inevitable Victory has made. many workers feel TOO SECURE 
TO WANT VIOLENTLY TO END THE WAR QUICKLY BY 
THEIR EFFORTS. In peacetime, this feeling. of insecurity was the 
main weapon the employer had, and in that sense it was the key incen- 
tive—the fear of the sack made for punctuality, regular attendance, the 
acceptance of unsatisfactory conditions. In Wyatt & Langdon’s study, 
a ballot was made on the things to which people attached most 
importance about their jobs. Security of employment headed the 
list, with nearly nine-tenths of the possible number of votes. Next in 
order of preference came comfortable working conditions, pleasant 
working companions, and a good supervisor. Some way down the list 
- came desire for promotion, and below that wages. A study was 
made of the relation between feeling of insecurity and output, and 
this showed that the less efficient workers were the most concerned 
about fear.of losing their jobs, as might be expected. Associated with 
‘this, is the fear of old age, a serious one in view of the small pension 
which the State grants to the aged. Seebohm Rowntree has shown 
(“Poverty and Progress” Longmans 1941) that working people tend to 
pass through periods of poverty and malnutrition in childhood and 
again in old age. The desire for security increases with age, and this 
was Clearly reflected in the present survey where: 


1. People over 40-were more pessimistic about the post-war set-up 
than people under 40. : 


»2. People over 40 were considerably more anxious to remain in their 
same jobs after the war than people under 40. The proportion 
_ wanting to stay in the same job in a sample group was: 


26°% of those under 40 
38% of those over 40. 


3. Only 6% of older people said they wanted to do something quite 
“different after the war, like leave the country or strike out on their 
own. But 22% of the under 40’s had such a stated hope or intention. 


This j is a problem which has to be faced by industry, and which is 
not being faced. Individual industrialists are well aware of it, and a 
number are seriously thinking about it. They see in this the test of their 
awn survival. We found several schemes, none of them yet on paper, 
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in the heads of individuals encountered during this investigation ; in 
one area a group of the main employers are having fortnightly dis- 
cussions to prepare a practical plan of pooled employment locally. 


3. Working Conditions 


Workers are showing an increased interest in the improvement of the 
surroundings of their work. The effect of pleasant surroundings and 
small touches, like a ten-minute break, bright colours or a radio pro- 
gramme, have been fully shown in previous sections. It seems strange 
that this effect should ever be doubted, yet the majority of employers 
still, more or less, doubt it and resist the implications. There is no more 
reason why a person should want to work in drabness or in ugliness 
than that he should want to live in it. Even the poorest homes have 
decorations and personal touches. How simple the satisfactions is 
indicated in a diary entry from an office worker: 


My heart is full of secret wishes that I know can never be fulfilled, but to one this 
day has brought the most unexpected realization. For the last six Christmas Eves 
I have longed to buy mistletoe for the Office, just to see what would happen. (Miss 
- Jones used to call the firm ‘death heated up’. so you can see perhaps that it is not 
the gayest of places). Once I said so to Sheila and she felt like that too, but certainly 
not, I could never rise to that level of audacity. 

At 9.30 this morning the Managing Director (of all people) came up to me (why 
me?) with a huge bunch of mistletoe. I thought he was going to kiss me, and got a 
table in between us quickly as possible, but it was only a present, and I put it ina 
vase on Mr. G.’s mantelpiece. In the course of the morning Sheila came to me in 
excitement to say that a bunch of mistletoe was hanging outside Mr. R.’s door. 
Encouraged by this sensational happening, we found ourselves of one mind, viz. - 
that if R. could get away with it, so could we, and we drew up our list and decided 
to take action at 2. 

Visiting Miss P. at 12 (to exchange presents) she said ‘I blame your man for it’. 
Thinking back, I could only say ‘I do believe the bunch on his mantelpiece is not as 
big as it was at 9.30’. She ion on ‘I thought Mr. M. had done it so as to catch 
Betty, he is very keen on her, and when I asked him about it he was savage’. She 
looked savage too, and so did Betty and Priscilla (her assistants). Without realizing 
what I was doing I let the cat out of the bag with ‘We have him on the list’. What 
magic words. There was nothing R. wanted more than to see F. and C. in the same 
boat as ourselves, and in particular Mr. M. What fun Sheila and I had by ourselves 
at 2, climbing up and down the steps tying sprigs to electric lights—Mr. G., me, 
Miss R. the counter and Mr. M. Miss Jones came in in the course of the operation 
and asked for hers to be put in a vase, which we had to do in the circumstances. The 
odd thing is that everyone seemed to see my hand in it, though never Sheila's. The 
secret wish must have been shining in my eyes all these long years. What a gay, 
reckless, mad afternoon! 


4. Satisfactions 


The desire to feel one is doing something creative and constructive 
comes out at many points, with a minority. Most are broadly satisfied 
with the job, and feel it is important under present conditions (cf. 
Sections XX and XXII), but in detail, frictions are felt and exaggerated, 
while demands of which only a minority at first are conscious can 
rapidly extend to the majority. Many industrial workers find difficulty 
in visualizing the changes they would like to see in their jobs, or in the 
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factory as a whole, because they do not know of other possible 
conditions. When other conditions are introduced, the effect is 
**surprising”’. When something like a canteen is absent, the effect is 
not so much to produce the demand for a canteen—though 4% of 
workers spontaneously suggest this as the most important improvement 
to be made—but is negative: the strain of going home to eat in the 
lunch-hour, having inadequate war sandwiches, etc. When something 
new starts to be known about, as a possibility, the demand for it rapidly 
follows. 

Getting the sort of job that suits you, and not working at it for too 
long at a time, having a decent supervisor, a chance of promotion (a 
minority concern), and a good all round work atmosphere, have all 
‘been discussed in previous sections and play a significant part. The 
workers’ antagonism to the management because of apparent in- 
efficiencies and hold-ups, is often not based on any personal loss from 
such delay. Many workers are paid the same, paid for resting. We 
hardly need to point out, at this stage in the report, the effect that 
paying people to do nothing has on most of them, and on the whole of 
industrial morale. This effect in itself raises a question-mark for those 
who believe in a purely economic incentive. 

Many laboratory experiments have been made which go to show 
that in the practice of some operations the rate of progress is increased 
when the subject is informed as he proceeds, concerning previous 
results (see, for instance, Prof. Flugel’s ‘Practice, Fatigue and Oscilla- 
tion”, British Journal of Psychology, Monograph Supplement XIII, 
1928). This is really so elementary that experimental evidence is hardly 
required; yet it is a consideration regularly overlooked in industry, 
where telling people about the results of what they do is the last thing 
that some firms consider. In the past, the employer’s resistance to 
imparting interesting information to the worker was partly based on 
reluctance to divulge information about the firm’s profits and business 
relationships, which was assumed to be bound to lead to workers’ 
demands for higher wages. This resistance persists for much the same 
reason today. Among the minority of firms having some sort of Works 
Council (Section XLV), not one in ten at present permit any dis- 
cussion of the firm’s finances or the intimate production situation. One 
Managing Director, who had recently started a Works Council, and 
had found the result thoroughly favourable to works morale and pro- 
duction, named as his only misgiving the fear that: 


“They'll go too far one day, I’m afraid. And begin to ask about the profits. That'll . 
be the end, for me. I shall have to let the whole show slide if they insist.’ 
5. Summary of Incentives 


There is much more that could be said about incentives. Talking 
about something so vague is largely a matter of making up verbal 
categories which are never satisfactory. We have only tried to 
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ré-€xamine two or three of the important ones in common currency. 
If we may simplify again: 


(i) The money-spending incentive has been weakened by the war, 

and: is being further weakened as the war goes on. The limitation 

- Of spending and pleasure outlets, and increased taxation, 

limit the interest i obtaining money much above the margin of 

“necessity”. From the employer’s side, industry has been 

organized on the assumption of this being the only important 
worker incentive, in conjunction with the following. 


(ii) The insecurity incentive (fear of sack) is much weakened, through 
the shortage of man-power, on one side, while pessimism about 
post-war, irrespective of how wework now, operates on the other. 


(ili) This leaves only one other broad type of 1 incentive, satisfaction and 
interest. This is automatically bound upat present in war industry, 
where everyone is making some instrument of war, with winning 
the war, and thus obliquely with war awareness, war morale, 
patriotism. The interest can hardly be in helping the employer, 
it must be in helping the country (Sections. XLVII and XLVII)J). 


_ The third of these incentives becomes relatively more and more 
important as the war goes on. It is not nearly so strong as it might be, 
not strong enough at. present to counteract the decline in the othér 
incentives, to make this THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 1942. On the 
human side, the big need for 1942 is the optimum use of available man- 
power. As the year goes on this becomes more and more a question not 
of getting more bodies into war production, but of getting the best out of 
the bodies that are there. This best is determined partly by earnings, 
though the most important thing here is the difference between different 
earnings; if everybody was on a standard wage that incéntive would 
disappear altogether. Partly it is determined by securities, which, as 
already indicated, provide a complicated problem to be coped with a 
little by: reassurance; moré by the whole tide of mood and feeling, 
the progress people feel we are making, the amount they understand 
of what they are doing, their awareness of the situation and ‘the 
sacrifices it calls for, and what can come out of it if they do well now. 
It is this awareness which can most easily be dealt with. Linked to 
it is the unconscious desire of the worker to be identified more closely 
with the war effort, which affects him on every side negatively, but — 
seldom positively. All the time, he or she comes up against the evident 
fact that he or she is working in a factory, for a boss. While so much is 
changed and changing, this remains unalterable, the foundation of 
normal industrial relations.* 

The worker goes to the factory to work. In many factories there is 
nothing else to do there. In several that we visited there were not 


#in Ordnance Factories the feeling is (so far) much the same, because they have until recently 


operated as strongly “employer run” units, and in at least one instance have been more “reactionary.” 
than most privately owned concerns. 
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even coathangers. The lavatory accommodation in some was, to 
put it mildly, primitive. The average worker cannot take much pride 
or pleasure in the place of work. All that is focused around the home. 

While the worker may be quite satisfied with the job, feeling is seldom 
positive, enthusiastic. Where there is enthusiasm, as in the case of the 
factory making a life-saving appliance (referred to in earlier Section), 
you can tell the difference within a few minutes of entering the factory. 

In dull atmospheres, pep or propaganda, crisis or compulsion, will not 
do the awakening. It needs rather more than that. What it may need 
we shall reserve for discussion in our last and least reliable sections. 


XLIV. Worker and Boss; Strike as Symbol 
All the people engaged in war industry are human beings. Some- 
times one wouldn’t think so, hearing some of the more elderly directors 
talking about the artisans, or the Shop Stewards talking about the 
Works Manager. Like all humans, they have antagonisms and flare- 
ups. In industry these follow a more hard and fast formula than 
perhaps anywhere else. For instance, if there is a big row in a factory, 
you practically never find the office staff striking in sympathy with the 
manual workers. You very: seldom indeed find the Managing Director 
eating among the other fellows in the canteen. Though they overlap 
at many points, there are clearly two distinct sides to industry, the side 
who decide what to do: or help decide, and the side who do it. It is 
unnecessary to elaborate on this. But: there is a special aspect of it 
which is becoming more acute. One side, the tellers, are temporarily in 
a position of being told too (by the Government). Their principal fear, 
and in some cases their principal mental preoccupation, is about 
getting out of this position after the war, into at least the same sort of 
position as 1939. The other side, the doers of what they are told, have 
precisely the opposite concern. They fear the return of the same pro- 
~ cedure as before. Those of them who think about these things, and who 
therefore lead the others, see in the present situation an oppor- 
tunity to alter the structure of industry so that it cannot return to 
‘‘normal”. At the same time, their desire to:win the war restrains them 
from fully exploiting the situation, while this in turn irritates them and 
sets up conflict. The urge to beat the temporary enemy, the Axis, and 
_ the urge to beat the traditional enemy (the employer), mingle and 
muddle. When the. situation looks as if we are bound to beat the Axis 
anyway, an idea the Government have for long inspired—the impulse 
to have a round with the traditional enemy creeps up. When things look 
bad, this impulse. goes down again. But when things are more than | 
normally bad, it goes down so far it comes out at the bottom. It is a 
barometer of the urgency of effort in war industry. The way it goes up 
and down reflects the lack, after two and a half years of war, of any 
| continuing, convincing morale’ policy. | 
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There is one special aspect of this which from time to time attracts 
considerable public attention, and which is indeed an extreme mani- 
festation of a steady situation—the strike. By the Conditions of Em- 
ployment and National Arbitration Order, 1940, which came into 
effect in July, 1940, strikes became in. effect illegal, because of the 
elaborate provisions which had to be observed before any strike could 
take place. These provisions are indicated in the official Explanatory 
Memorandum on the Order (our italics): 


In this period of national emergency it is imperative that there should be no 
stoppage of work owing to trade disputes. In these circumstances the Consultative 
Committee representing the British Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union 
Congress have agreed to recommend to the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service the arrangements set out in the following paragraphs. 


(1) The machinery of negotiation existing in any trade or industry for dealing 
with questions concerning ee and conditions of employment shall continue to 
operate. 


(2) Matters in dispute which cannot be settled by means of such machinery shall 
be referred to arbitration for a decision which will be binding on all parties and no 
' strike or lockout shall take place. In cases where the machinery of negotiation does 
not at present provide for reference to such arbitration the matters in dispute shall 
be referred for decision to a National Arbitration Tribunal to be appointed by the 
Minister of Labour and National Service. The Minister shall take power to secure 
that the wages and conditions of employment settled by the machinery of negotiation 
or by arbitration shall be made binding on all employers and workers in the trade 
or industry concerned. 


(3) In any case not covered by the provision of paragraph (2), any dispute con- 
cerning wage rates or conditions of employment shall be brought to the notice of the 
Minister of Labour and National Service by whom, if the matter is not otherwise 
disposed of, it shall be referred within a definite time limit to the National Arbi- 
tration Tribunal for decision, and no strike or lockout shall take place. 


Open, organized breaches of the law are assumed to bring the law 
into action forthwith. This apparently does not apply to this part of 
the labour relations field. The compromise round the Essential Work 
Order (Sections XVI and XXXIV) and round such things as the 

standard of lighting (Section XXXVI) are found again more notice- 
ably over strikes. In November, 1941, there were 124 stoppages 

“reported” to the Ministry of Labour (it is not known how many are 
not reported), with 46,000 people involved, losing 72,000 working days. 
This is more than the total number. of cases (118) dealt with by the 
National Arbitration Tribunal, set up in the above-mentioned Order, 
during more than a year (up to August 12, 1941).* All other strikes and 

some of these 118, were strictly “illegal”. There were three prosecu- 
— tions during the period for engaging in strikes. All the men were found — 
guilty; in two they were bound over, in the third fined £5 each with 
3s. costs. New powers of dismissal for striking were given, March 8, 
and will be watched with interest. The worker put idle by a strike may 
now also leave and get another job. 


*For typical new Arbitration cases, see the 13 described in Ministry of London iis (Feb. 1942) 
for January—a month with 62 stoppages. 
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During 1940, 940,000 working days were reported lost in strikes— 
the equivalent of three thousand men’s work for a year. According to 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure (21st Report) the 
Conciliation Department of the Ministry of Labour regarded this as 
‘the minimum that could be done to reduce it.’’ One official of the - 
Ministry of Labour went further than that in conversation with us, 
and pointed out that strikes are a form of rest, and consequently 
beneficial to production. The Ministry of Labour has also made a 
point of comparing this war with the last, showing that in 1916 (the 
best year of 1914-18) 2,446,000 days were lost. Too much can be made 
of this comparison. The number of days lost in strikes had been going 
down steadily for some years, as managements and Unions have been 
more ready to make concessions and the machinery for speedier 
arbitration has:improved. In this war, also, the feeling of urgency and 
the immediate threat should be, even if it is not, much nearer than in 
the last. Moreover, there is an ex-Trades Union Minister of Labour, 
giving full weight to labour principles. And the knowledge of labour 
relations and arbitration machinery has advanced. The more significant © 
comparison is between-the number of men involved in strikes. For now, 
in the existing set-up, and especially with legislation which makes 
strikes illegal (there was no such legislation in the last war) it is more 
difficult to stay out on strike for more than a day or two. The com- . 
parisons made on a basis of workers involved are therefore more likely 
to be illuminating: Taking 1916, the year with the least strikes in the 
last war, we find that 235,000 workers were involved. In 1940, the year 
of great peril, 300,500 workers were involved. In 1941 the figures were 
higher than in 1940 as regards days lost: 1,075,000, and as regards men 
involved : 360,000. No statistical presentation can cover the loss of over 
one million man-days of war production. 


Strike Statistics 


If we take the actual number of stoppages (all illegal in 1941 unlike 
previous years), we get the closest index of all. For, as pointed out, it is 
difficult for workers to stay out Jong without becoming patently 

“unpatriotic”. The number of strikes is the fairest indication of the 
friction points in industry. The figures (Ministry of Labour Gazette) are: 


Year : Number of Disputes © 
5? Gee ny ms ee 357 
1934 .. a ve ne 471 
Bi ae a nx on 553 
1936 .. a vi rae 818 
Be ge oy bees 1,129 
Mas... “ns s rer 875 
1939 .. “ai ne “wi 940 
1940 .. ne os e 922 
—- ..... a ee 
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1941 is a record year for number of stoppages. These were distributed 
as follows : 


‘Number 7 Average Number 
Industry of | Workers Thousands Workers Days for 
disputes involved of days lost per dispute dispute 

Coal‘mining. §.: 463 153,000" 334 382 1.9 
Engineering a ae 96,900 319. 542 Sed 
Shipbuilding eee 27,400 110 (186 4.0 
Metal works + 7 29,600 £127 206 4.3 
Bolldiieg .. ...° «76 «610400 35 137 3.4 
Transport Gs 58 15,400 SI 386 Bis 
Renee 4k as 42 ew 174 5.1 
Chemicals, etc. .. 35 4,800 10 138 2.1 
Clothing .. i 20 5,600 16 280 2.9 
Food cs “i 13 700 2 4 6 29 
Quarrying, etc.’ .. 12 800 ae | h 3.7 
Woodworking... 9 900 7 100 7.8 
Commerce 6 2,400 4 400 1.7 

Fishing, agriculture. ) 1,100 3 A a 

Printing, etc. i} > \ iw 7 ma CTD 

Others ee On ae 10 Ig APO 


The situation is superficially strange. It i is approached with delicacy 
in the House of Commons, and usually countered with specialized 
calculation. Here, for instance, | is a ae ina House of Commons 
debate on December 2: aes : 


“Mr. Brooke (Conservative M:P. for Lewisham. West): . . The subject of trikes 
isa delicate one in wartime, but this House has a reputation and a. duty of facing a 
We are losing by strikes far more time than we should be (Hon. Members: Where: 
If Hon. Members will look at the figures, they will see that in each of the last two 
months we have lost about 100,000 working days by strikes and stoppages. That is 
the equivalent of the full-time work of 4,000 men. Of one thing I am perfectly 
certain: it is not the business of this House to instruct the Minister of Labour or 
anybody else in the way of stopping strikes. All we can do is to draw attention to the 
- seriousness of the position, not exaggerating that seriousness, but properly evaluating 

it and doing all we can to procure in the minds of both the paca nieacmae and. the 
peep at large a proper attitude towards these stoppages. : 


Sir Frank Sanderson (Conservative M.P. for Ealing): Does my Hon. Friend agree 


that the 4, 4,000 days to ares he refers are less than vehieeassl vies ancien of one per 
cent ue 


Mr. Brooke: I think it will be within the recollection of my Hon. Friend that I said 
I did not want the House to exaggerate these figures. We all know that 95 per cent of 
the people of this country are working gladly, and I think it will be of the greatest 
value if we can maintain this distinction between the 95 per cent of that character 
and the other five per cent or whatever it may be who are not pulling their weight 
and who, by their actions, are unfortunately giving rise to a lot of loose talk in one 
direction and another which does immeasurable damage. The importance of these 
stoppages is not in their cumulative figure in terms of working days, but in their 
suddenness when jobs are urgently required to be finished, and the fact that they 
argue a lack of responsibility. If the House will look at the details given in the latest 


issue Of the “ Ministry of Labour Gazette” they will See a case of 2,000 men who 
went on strike 
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“against the dismissal of certain men who had been convicted of pilfering”’. 
bi * will see another case of the stopping of nearly 6,000 men on account of 


“‘alleged victimization of a convenor of shop stewards’. 
While i in the House of Commons on February 3: 


The Minister of Labour (Mr. Ernest Bevin): . . . it is remarkable that the amount 


of time lost through disputes represents only one-fifteenth of a day per year for each 
worker employed since the war broke out. 


4 Mr. en Hopkinson (Mossley): Does the Right Hon. Gentleman refer to official 
isputes: 


Mr. Bevin: All disputes are reported to my Department. I may say that practi- 
cally every dispute that. takes place, whether aypictat or unofficial, is reported to the 


_ Conciliation Department. 

No one would guess from this that it was as illegal to strike as to sell 
in the Black Market. Satisfying calculations of the relatively small loss 
’ of time as compared with other years can be made; these involve the 
assumption that we are to use the standard of other and less urgent 
years for conduct now. The record is not encouraging, whatever the 
comparison. The stoppage of all the carters at Bishopsgate station on 
February 21 can be presented as a minute pin-point statistically. But 
it reflects something a good deal wider—the importance people attach 
to their “‘“own” rights. Ovér a matter of principle concerning the 
retention of a man of 65, the retiring age for carters, over a thousand 
men went on strike without any waiting to go through the constitu- 
tional measures; thereby considerably interfering with London food 
supplies. A section of them have continued, since, to go “slow”, with 
serious effects. But the more striking example is the Deal coal strike, 
because this is the one case where serious action has been taken against 
some of the strikers, largely because they stayed out so long (the 
sentences were rescinded when they returned to work). Careful "sted 
was made of this particular strike, and having given an account of the 
tin mining industry as a vertical picture in one direction (Section XLI}), 


it will be convenient to give this strike as an institutional picture on 
the other side of the mine. 


The Betteshanger Strike, Jan -Feb. 1942 | 


The material that follows is only a small part of that collected by 
investigators who spent the strike period among the miners. It is not 
intended to be a complete account from all points of view, only a study 
from the miners’ side. It is most conveniently presented in three 
summary reports; at different stages after the beginning of the strike: 
stage I, January 19; stage 2, January 26; stage 3, February 4. 


First Stage: Dispute 


~ January 19. On Friday, January 9, at 10 a.m. 1,600 men employed at Biottestnges 
Colliery—owned by Pearson and Dorman Long—came out on strike. Disputes about 
wages had been going on since before Christmas but the men only decided to strike 
when the management cut the day wages of about 110 men working on a particular 
coal face from 10s. 44d. to 7s.. giving no notice of their intention (the men say), and 
consequently breaking the minimum wage agreement. 
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It should be explained that wage levels are not high compared with some areas. 
A miner, taken at random, had earned £4 10s. in the previous normal week. 
£1 8s. 5d. of this was deducted in various weekly contributions, doctor, baths, trans- 
- port,Union and insurance, before being paid, and another 6s. ‘6d. went on income 
tax, and 5s. on expenses at the pithead canteen. This left £3 10s. 1d. for home 
expenses (the man was married, with one child, aged 14 months). This man’s wife 
ng dike” she just managed to get through the week on this money, but °““Not as well 
as I’d like”’ 

In view of this the miners feel justified in their action—they look upon the strike 
as quite inevitable and seem to have no guilty consciences about hindering the war 
effort. Very few references are made to that aspect of the case at all. 


-MS50D: ‘Some people say we’re unpatriotic, but we had to do it.” 


M40D (referring to the fact that strikes are illegal in wartime): ‘‘ It’s like the Nazis, 
isn’t it?”’ 


In spite of the fact that the men knew there would be no money coming in the 
following week, they were cheerful and determined, although one got the impres- 
sion that in their quieter moments they would really prefer to be back at work. 
Quite a number, particularly the younger ones, took the line that a holiday is a good 
thing, and others either thought some money would appear from somewhere or that. 
it would all be over in a week—the Government wouldn’t allow it to last any longer. 

On Wednesday, the 14th, a big meeting of the miners was held in their centre, but 
nothing was decided. In the afternoon representatives of the miners met the Ministry 
of Mines Conciliation Officers at Sandwich. The following morning these officers 
addressed the men at the Welfare Centre, asking them to go back to work pending 
further arbitration, and it was after this that the atmosphere changed and the feeling 
was less sure and determined. The i issuing of summonses on 28 men and the threat 
that 1,200 would be used, shad very little effect on their mood. 

At present the women’s attitude is to abide by the men’s decision. They don’t 
understand details on the whole, but back their husbands up. There is a possibility 
that this attitude may change when household bills become difficult to pay or when 
they get sick of seeing their husbands around all day. 

Deal people and shopkeepers are not in sympathy with the strike, but they dislike 
the miners anyway, and seem to have resented them ever’ since they came to the town. 
They are regarded as rough, thriftless and lazy. Whether it is true that the miners 
are “‘ca’ cannying’’ or failing to do as many shifts as they could. Certainly the paying 
of income tax at the pit is not popular and may cause some slackness in hours. 
One miner, said he did Six shifts a week, ““That’s quite enough. You can earn enough 
for income tax in that”’. 

While out of work most of the men seem to spend their time in clubs and pubs. As 
one said: “‘What is there but beer and smokes?”’ They get up late—a welcome 
change; and a few go out shopping for their wives locally, or with them in the town. 
Otherwise they must sit around at home. None were seen gardening, not many were 
out in the streets, and it was too cold for them to stand at street corners and talk. 
The cold was a frequent topic of conversation. One heard both men and women say : 
“It's a lazy wind. It won't trouble to go round you, it goes through you.’ 

It certainly seems likely that the very cold weather, lack of occupation all day and, 
soon, the shortage of cigarette and beer money, will break up the strike. As long as 
they felt it would all be over in a week nobody worried very much, but the thought 
of several WOKS | in winter is rather different. 


Second Stage: Burning the Floorboards 


January 26: The Betteshanger strike is now in its third week, and it’s over a week 
since the men drew any pay, but in spite of this they are absolutely determined to see 
the fight through. They now realize that they are up against something bigger than 
they expected, and there is no more talk of being back at work in a week or so, but 


_. neither is there any regret for their action, only a feeling that they have not been 


clever enough. At the ballot last Wednesday 305 voted to return to work, 667 to 
continue the strike, and the remaining 600 did not vote. One miner explained this by 
saying that those who did not vote were the men who wanted to return to work 
themselves for financial reasons, but did not want to finish the strike for the sake of 
other people. The events on Friday seem to have hardened off some of these opinions. 
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The sentence of hard labour passed on Tudor Davies, who is a J.P. and very 
well thought of, is considered harsh, and there is a feeling of injustice about the whole 
proceedings. There are now a good many allusions to Russia and the attitude of 
managements towards her. ““What are we fighting for, to help Russia win the war or 
keep the bloody owners rich?’’ “‘Call this a democracy? This war’s no good to the 
working man ; there’s plenty of rich folk making money out of it.”’ ““They call Russia 
an ally while she’s winning the war for us, but you wait till after, then they'll turn 
round.’ These remarks and more of the same kind were all made by responsible 
men over 30. There is no doubt that feeling is running high against the Government 
and the way it allows waste in production and private profits. Newspaper reports 
of trouble.in industry of any sort are eagerly read and commented on, and a frequent 
miner’s remark is “Russia is a working man’s country, not like this bloody place.” 

The fact that the news has not been very good either from Libya or the Far East 
sends Russia’s stock still higher, and does not add to the Government’s reputation. © 
In a group of five men and two women discussing the war situation even Churchill 
came in for criticism, but afterwards one said: “Churchill would be all right if 
he got rid of some of the other old ’uns.” 

All this sort of atmosphere and talk marks the men’s determination to carry on 
the fight. Most of those who discussed the position came out with some remark 
similar to this: “‘I’ll be eating the bloody table legs before I'll go back to bloody pit 
at 7s. a shift’, and in conversation with each other the same thing was being said. 
Going to prison, or “down the line”’ as they call it, is also a big decision for most of 
the men. The majority have never been in before, so if they do have to go they 
will be giving themselves a bad reputation for future work: A comment: “The 
policeman that took round those summonses ought to be a very proud man. There’s 
not many here has been served before and there’s some fine men and good workers.”’ 
Another: “It goes against you moving jobs if they hear you've been in, you’re 
marked.” In spite of this the decision to stick out and go is definite.On Saturday - 
night on the blue notice board a poem by one of the miners was pinned up, 
written Out in longhand. It was in about 20 lines altogether, and the last four went: 


So, Mr. Bevin, we ask you please 
To take our case before Magee’s. 
We know the country’s short of coal 
But 6/9’s worse than the dole. 


Underneath all this though, the men and their wives are anxious to have it 
settled and get back to work. Though a week could be managed without much 
hardship by most families, longer than that becomes a great strain. Also the men 
are bored with nothing to do and no money to spend. In summer, they keep saying, 
it would be much easier, but now coal is running short, and as most of the households 
cook as well as heat by coal, this is very serious. In the ordinary way coal is delivered 
monthly, 16 cwt. at a time at a cost of 7s. This amount only just lasts through the 

month. Some families were lucky and had just had their allowances in when the 
_ $trike began, but others were already low. Consequently, on Saturday there was a 
stream of men going the 2 miles to Walmer with sacks to geta bag of coke at 2s. 3d. 
a bag. Some wheeled hand barrows, others balanced sacks on bicycle seats, and 4 
men had got hold of a coster type of large barrow which they piled high and 
pushed together. One house visited had only a pile of slack left, but he was going 
to “‘riddle it through”’ in order to find a few nuts for lighting the fire, so that they 
last out another week. They were also very low in firewood, which in the ordinary 
way is either piriched or bought cheaply from the pit. During the last couple of weeks 
they had chopped up two chairs from their Anderson shelter, torn up the whole 
‘of the floor and used it board by board, done the same to the door, and on Sunday 
night were removing the final doorpost. Asked what they would use next, they 
laughed and said they’d come by something or start on the fence or the furniture. 
“*In the last strike there wasn’t a shelf left anywhere in the houses, and I remember 
a strike in Northumberland where the miners were in new council houses, and there 
wasn’t a picture rail left after it. They tore everything down. They were a rough lot 
though.” Salvage will also come in handy. Regarding this wife said, “‘It was salvage 
week here last week and we had it ready to hand out along here, but just before 
the man arrived for it the summons came from the Government. It was just in time. 
After that we weren’t going to give any salvage; nobody did.”’ Another: “*We did 
the same, kept all ours. We’ll put it on the fire now, they won’t get it.” | 
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The food situation is not bad yet in most families. Sunday dinner seemed to be the 
usual large plate ut of meat, potatoes, gravy and vegetables, followed b 
cups of tea. Most of the wives are getting the relief tickets, 12s. 6d. for a wife 
and 4s. for the first two children, 3s. per child after that. This amount just buys 
the essential groceries and meat ration. A few families have sufficient.in the bank not 
to need the relief but these are mostly old or childless couples. ‘The “snag” about 
the relief is that it has to be paid back when work starts again. They said that they 
would be just as badly off when the men did go back to work as there’d be this 
money to be paid back, and the rent and a half of the house each week until the 
arrears were up to date as well as the income tax. “Last summer Bill was earning 
good money. He was on a good face and getting a lot out, so sometimes he brought 
home £4 clear, after all the deductions. But it’s been bad for ‘months now; he’s 
where it’s so hard you can’t get it out quickly, so he’s been on the miny and you can’t 
Save on that. I wanted to get my teeth done aftet Christmas but it looks like I'll have 
to wait a bit now. It’s 38s. at the clinic to have the top ones put in. You get that rate 
if you have them out before the bairn’s two years. I knew mine would have to go 
sometime soon so I had it done then for to get the cheap price.’ 

The men at the moment have no pocket money. A lot of them don’t drink during 
the week, but have their ‘‘enjoyment”’ at the weekend. It’s the usual thing for a miner 
to spend £1 10s. on beer on a single night, and Friday, Saturday and Sunday are 
the nights. This weekend the usual pints were still being drunk, but less than half 
the quantity. On Friday night the ‘* Mill Inn” was half full and very quiet, and on 
Sunday it was practically empty.. The club remains full but drinks are made to 
last out. On Saturday night the dance there was well attended, in fact the floor 
was crowded, but nearly half the actual dancers were soldiers. Miners sat in the other 
rooms in large numbers. Those who did dance made no mention of the strike; 
_ their dancing is a serious matter. Single men still have money to spend. One spent 
£I on drinks on Friday night and another, Investigator’s landlord, came in with a 

‘pot full’’. He was swaying on his feet and could only just see, but this was nothing 
to his usual state, as he frequently had 18 pints in the course of.an evening. They are 
all going shorter on cigarettes as well, and at the same time there appears to be a 
shortage of cigarettes in the district. This may be artificial, as we had no difficulty 
in obtaining packets of 20 in shops where miners had just been refused. 

There is little doubt that the men are bored and tired of having nothing to do. The 
brief glamour of the holiday has worn off, and though they still enjoy a lie in in the 
mornings they want to be doing something. Several remarked that they were sick 
of the club, sitting around and seeing the same old faces all the time. Certainly the 
Wives are sick of having them around the house. Said one woman; “You can ‘t 
Seem to get on with the work somehow with them coming and going all the time.” 
Another wife: ue don’t feel like work when I see them with their feet up on the 
fire all morning.’’ Some older women endorsed this opinion. When the weather 
became milder there was more standing around at Street corners. Often in a 
quiet moment a man would say “‘Oh, I wish it was all over’’, and women hate the 
uncertainty of not knowing what the next move will be or how long things will go 
on. Men look at their hands and comment on their white and ladylike appearance 
and think of hardening them up again. On Sunday evening a family became 
thoroughly nostalgic about the pit. For all that, one had just been telling of some of 
the horrors he had dealt with in the pit, the dead bodies he’d helped to carry out, 
the really intense héat which makes them work with nothing on at all (this gets them 
into trouble as it’s forbidden to work without drawers), and the fact that the pit 
had flooded when being made and German technicians had come over to freeze 
out the water, and now it was just beginning to leak again; in spite of all this the 
two of them started to talk about pit clothes, setting the alarm for 5 o’clock, and 
putting the snap ready. And they were really sorry to wake up from their daydream. 
The men have no way of working off their surplus energy at this time of year without 
the pit, so what with that and their worry about finances for the women and children as 
well as the annoyance of being without pocket money themselves, it’s a very strong feel- 
ing that is making them so determined to go through with the fight whatever it entails. 


Three days after the above report which gives such a clear account - - 


of the difficulty which the miners were already ‘experiencing in the 
“fight” against the sl (within the sound of the enemy guns 
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across the Straits of Dover), the strike was settled, after 19 days, 


arid through the direct intervention of the Minister of Mines. 
The Management agreed to pay them their back wages as “an 
. eX gratia payment for the time they have been on strike’. The 

Management also agreed to pay 15s. 3d. per shift in future, and the 
Minister promised to appeal to the Home Secretary to have the 


sentence of the three miners’ leaders imprisoned reduced. This was in 


effect a “victory’’ for the miners, and was so regarded by them. Some 
days earlier, on January 22, the Management had shown.a conciliatory 
tone in withdrawing 28 of the summonses against strikers for 


“alleged breach of contract by wrongfully absenting themselves ”—it 


is important to note that this prosecution, in common with most others 
against workers for similar reasons (rare though such prosecutions are), 


was initiated by the colliery on its own account. In withdrawing these 


particular summonses, the colliery said that negotiations were pending 
between the Ministry of Labour, the Mines Department, the Company 
and the men. Meanwhile, 2,000 tons of coal a day were being lost over 
this ‘question of principle ‘arising from the official arbitration award 
being lower than that to which the men had been used in working an 


ordinary coal face. This was the crux of the whole thing, the lower 


than’ average award for working a coal face, leading to immediate 
suspicion that the Management were trying to bring down rates. On 
February 3 the Home Secretary announced that he regarded “the 
amicable settlement of the dispute as an earnest of the determination 
of the workers at the Betteshanger Colliery to making the fullest 
contribution to the national effort, and in these circumstances I felt 
justified in recommending the remission of the remaining of the 


sentences of imprisonment imposed on the miners’ leaders.”’ The three 


men were therefore released. The third report gives the aftermath, 
Sens the party to celebrate se release of the leaders: 


Third S bege ‘Settled 


F February 4. 


‘ There is a general feeling of relief, both among men and women, that the strike is 
over and without having lasted unbearably long. Naturally they are all very pleased at 
having “‘won’’, but they were determined to anyway. The men look upon it as a 
test case now and think that the Yorkshire strike was settled more quickly because 
of their action. Women are saying “we'll be able to manage now, we'll get right in a 
few weeks”’, and “‘the miny.is a living wage, when a man gets. his 6 shifts in there’s 
nothing to grumble at 

Conditions last week were very difficult for most households, this week will be 
none too easy as the men will only be drawing for three shifts on Friday. Last week, 
in addition to the 12s. 6d. Public Assistance money for wives the men drew 10s. 
from the same source. This is the regular thing when a strike is settled. There is a 
: possibility that the men will draw the same again this week as their wives will not be 
getting it, and the money from 3 shifts does not amount to much after the usual 
deductions. All the same most of them dislike going to the Public Assistance very 
much. Men always go for their wives, but one who had to go herself because her 
husband was on the morning shift said: | 
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“It’s the first time I’ve ever been and I hope it’s the last. I was the only woman 
thé sre among all those men ; I hated it. It’s not as though they’re giving you anything 
either, you’ve got to pay it all back. 


Most households have managed fairly well for food, but all have run short of coal, 
and in the majority of cases the relief money has not been sufficient to pay for bags of 
coke. Slag heaps in a few of the gardens have been thoroughly riddled for small 
coals, but most houses have had only a glimmer of fire for a few hours and some 
have had none during last week. A miner’s wife: 


“We didn’t get a proper fire after Tuesday. I’d light it just before Bill got home 
from pit at dinnertime and there’d be you know just a glimmer for a bit, but the 
mornings me and the bairn went about in our overcoats to keep a bit warm. I 
couldn’t give the bairn a bath all the week, it was so cold in here evenings. You 
should have seen us Sunday, there was old shoes, bits of linoleum and anything going 
into the fire to try and get oven a bit hot for baking. We had white Yorkshire 
pudding for dinner; I turned it out into frying pan to try and get it a bit tan. We - 
had coal from next door today (Monday), and when fire was lit I sat by it a whole 
hour. I could have cuddled it.’ | 


All day Monday and Tuesday those in the houses, and people coming in, were 
remarking on the sight of a good fire again. Orders have been given from the pit 
for half a load of coal to be delivered to each household so that everyone will get 
some to carry on with, but owing to weather conditions many houses were still 
without any by Tuesday afternoon. 

Men are now bringing back wood from the colliery to light fires with. By now very 
few air-raid shelters still have doors, and up one end of the estate where fewer of the 
houses are lived in, a number of the gates have disappeared. 


A miner told about events last Wednesday when the strike was settled. It was a bi g 
meeting: 


‘Grenfell came himself, they was lovely speakers the two of them, t’other one’s 
a Geordie, he was fetched up just near me. . Mind you it was touch and go. 
The men stood firm for getting the minimum and having the three let out of clink. 
The management saw if they didn’t give in they’d get chucked out, by the Govern- 
ment. Grenfell went straight up to London to see Morrison about the men coming 
out of prison. . . . The firm was standing drinks to all the men, there was tickets 
given out. I got a bundle of the buggers. Do you know what that cost them? £84 10s. 

**Ah! It was a good night. Everyone got well filled. The bosses stayed right to the 
end. They told them they should come among the men more often and they said they 
would. . . . There weren’t many started work that night, pit was open but all the 
buggers was drinking. Next door, they had to put him to bed.” 


On Monday, February 2, the three men: were released from Maidstone gaol. 
There was a dance on at the Club, as well attended as usual, but it was to be stopped 
at 9 o’clock when the men arrived. Actually they did not turn up until 9.40 and there 
was a big crowd of miners to greet them. Some of these should have left forthe pit . 
at that time for the night shift, but with all the excitement on they didn’t all go to 
work, There was cheering, stamping and waving of caps when the leaders appeared 
and the evening finished up with a concert, girls singing modern songs through the 
mike and everyone singing ‘‘ For He’s a J olly Good Fellow’”’, ‘Home Sweet Home’’, 
etc. The three released men made speeches from the platf orm. Methuen had tears 
in his eyes when he thanked them for getting him out. He said he’d got no idea what 
it was going to be like, he’d been reading a book about African slaves and it was 
worse than that. One miner said: 


‘‘He made us b—— nearly cry. He’s only a young chap, 28 about, and he was 
upset. They give em a hard time there and that sewing mailbags till your ‘fingers bleed 
and only bread and water to eat, it’s awful. Tudor Davies said we'd stuck together, 
and we must go on sticking together. He said he didn’t like it in there, he was getting — 
on now, but he’d go back and finish the month out and more if it was needed. He | 
said everyone knew he was no lady’s man, but he’d like to see the women and children 
in the Club, it had been their fight and they’d won it. They was fine speeches and the 


Club was giving out beer tickets. £15 worth. I got 4 some chaps who had the money 
to buy gave them to me.” 
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During the last 10 days the Club has issued free beer tickets several times; all the. 
men pay for the running of it, so the money comes out of general funds. During the 
whole strike period dances have all been free instead of the usual 9d. entrance. 

There appears to be no feeling of gratitude either to the management or the Govern- 
ment for fixing things up. The men retain their independent attitude towards work 
and we heard no one mention making special efforts to increase production to make up . 


for the loss of time. One or two of the men with sufficient money didn’t go back to 
the pit at all until Monday. Said one: . 


**I don’t like to start in the middle of the week.” 


Nearly all the men on the night shift missed it the day the pit started again, they 
were too interested in free beer to miss the chance of it, and the same thing happened | 
on a smaller scale on Monday night. One young wife had her husband’s snap already, 
but he didn’t get back until the last pit bus had gone.. Although that means he will 
be a shift short at the end of the week and she needs the money rather badly she 
didn’t tell him off at all, only said he must finish up his snap at breakfast. She said 
he doesn’t drink through the week as a rule and was quite prepared to make allow- 
ances for a special occasion, although she’s the one who has to suffer and gets no 
enjoyment out of it herself. In another household the father “slept in” on Tuesday 
morning, which means thay’ll be a shift short, but the women of the family just 
shrugged their shoulders about it. It wasn’t their concern if he slept in, he didn’t 
tell them why. It seems that nothing is said at the pit to the men about absenteeism 
of this sort, and the men themselves take it very casually. 

As a matter of fact, another dispute has already started in one part of the pit. 
It’s a very damp part extending under Sandwich Bay, a fairly new working where 
the coal is very difficult to get out. There has been trouble before about the output 
from this face and the wetness. The deputy said it was fit for work at the end of last 


week, but the men are working up to their knees in water so they reckon it’s not fit. 
One man remarked: 


“The deputy says we're ca’cannying. They say anything just to sound important 
and they want a good output, but you can’t get quick work from men up to their 
knees in water. And that’s what sets up rheumatism, some old men get it all up their 
shoulders and back. You get cold drops coming down on your back as well there. . . . 
It’s in the hands of the Union already, we don’t want another strike.” 


Pubs are not back in their stride yet, but this week-end will see them fairly full 
and the following one nearer to normal trade. There is no shortage of beer in the 
district, even in the middle of the day the pubs are open the full time, from 10.30 to 


2.30. Cigarettes have been short all through the strike period, but up til] then they 
had been plentiful. : : 


XLV. Links 


_ Incidents such as the Betteshanger strike would not have occurred 
had there been swifter machinery for. arbitration, and for raising 
grievances before they become acute. The formal process for settling a 
dispute is slow, simply a carry-over of the peacetime procedure. The 
dispute has to go through the Trades Union and Employer Federa- 
tion channels, in the factory, locally and then nationally. This may take 
weeks. It will then need further time if arbitration is required. The 
sluggishness of the traditional machinery, plus the lack of an 
anticipatory intelligence system in any of the relevant Ministries 
(cf. Section XXI), does not assist the improvement of labour relations. 
The existing machinery is based on the principle of separation 
between the two sides, which we have described in previous 
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sections.* The people doing the negotiation in all but the earliest stages 
are seldom immediately in touch with the problem itself, and deal with 
it as an issue of precedent and principle rather than as a spot problem 
of production. Moreover, there are many workers who are not in Trade 
Unions, and quite a number who don’t want to be. The number in 
Unions is rising, and as the total number of people in civilian work of 
all sorts has probably fallen, this represents a real gain for Unionism. 

The women are less represented quantitatively, and much less qualita- 
tively, than the men. The key munitions Union, the A.E.U., allows no 
women, even as a wartime measure. Most of the principal Trades 
Unions are affiliated to the Trades Union Council, though there are 
several hundred thousands of workers in Unions not affiliated. The 
T.U.C. figures are (T.U.C. 73rd Annual Report): 


No. of Trades Unions Number of 


Year Affiliated to T.U.C. — Members 
eee a es Ms 214 4,008,647 
AR. 4 be i 216 4,460,617 
1959.’ i ¥ 217 4,669,186 
| Pee - 223 4,866,711 
TPR ye oe si 223 5,079,094 


_ The two biggest Unions, each with more than half-a-million members, 
are the Transport and General Workers’ Union (of which Mr. Bevin 
was until recently chief), and the Mine Workers’ Federation of Great 
Britain (Mr. Will Lawther). The Amalgamated Engineering Union 
(Mr. Jack Tanner), comes third, and it is rapidly climbing on the other 
two. Between 1939 and 1940, it gained 72,725 new members, whereas the 
Transport and General Workers’ got 2,000 and the Mine Workers’ 108. 

The strength knocked out of the Unions by the General Strike has 
come back; today they are in a strong position. They have much say 
in Government, a powerful influence in opinion-forming, representa- 
tion on most sorts of advisory committee. A Trades Unionist is Chair- 
man in three cases and Vice-Chairman in the other nine of the ‘Regional 
Boards. The leadership of workers is imperceptibly passing back 
from the Labour Party to the Trades Unions, some of which are 
very dissatisfied with the conduct of Labour in the Government. The 
more intelligent Trades Unionists—and they proved at /east as intelli- 
gent as any other section encountered in this investigation—generally 
show a set of ideas concerning industry which can very crudely be 
summed up like this: 


1. A sense of responsibility as magne promoting the war effort on the 
production front. 


*In accordance with the limits of this report, and in the interest of keeping the report itself within 
limits, we refrain from this interesting matter of wartime dispute machinery. We venture to 
say, however, that after cateful study of the machinery in several sure Bape ne ea we feel that it is too 

fa -over of boss-worker peacetime methods, despite minor modification for wartime needs 
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2. A sense of responsibility for the interests of the workers in the 
Union. 


3. Concern for getting back any sacrificed privileges after the war. 
Some Trades Unionists are more anxious to have the 1939 status 
guo than anyone. 


4. Adesire for more sayin the affairs of the land, but seldom any strong 
wish for anything like joint management or more actual control 
in industry. The higher Trades Unionists are intimately wedded to 
the present system of boss and worker, and some of them feel that 
the end of this system might be the end of them. 


Shop Stewards 


Most Unions report better relations with employers than for a long 
time past. They view with concern the growth of the semi-independent 
Shop Stewards’ Movement with its extended propaganda (Section VI), 
based more closely on the workshop and liable to be impatient with the 
more responsible and necessarily more careful machinery of formal 
and legal negotiation. 

The Shop Stewards are a manifestation of the somewhat unorganized 
feeling in industry: something more is wanted than the present rather 
limited relationships, which were and are designed primarily to deal 
with broad issues and other economic arrangements. There are many 
exceptions to this, and a very great deal depends on the local Trades 
Union officials. We have met many of these local officials during this 
survey, and we think it is fair and accurate to say that most of them 
have not the time, even if they had the inclination, to deal with anything 
more than a mass of details about wages, transfers, claims, piece-rate 
standards, national agreements, memberships and dues. 

The Trades Unions are themselves recognizing the need for more 
human contacts across the gulf between employer and worker. As long 
ago as 1933, Mr. Charles Dukes moved a resolution at the Trades 
Union Congress, which declared: 


This Congress declares that wage-earners of ali grades and occupations have a 
right, which — to be acknowledged by law, to an effective share 1 in the control 
and direction of the industries which their labour sustains. 

_ The Congress believes that this right should be exercised by adequate representation 
upon the Central Board of Management and other administrative bodies, such as 
Area Councils and Works Councils throughout industry, as a necessary condition 
of efficient management. 


The emphasis has changed now. The principal need is for more 
informal consultation and information exchanged between both sides. 
Information downward from the management to the worker, explaining 
to the worker what is happening to him ; explanation from the worker 
to the management reporting back what is really happening, and what 
isn’t. One Managing Director put it this way: 


i “*We'’ve gone for years dealing with chaps as if they hadn’t any brains. You know 
that was partly true before. We had a very ay Soxeer ee But there’s been a 
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big change going on, though so gradually we've hardly noticed it. We’ve got a more 
educated chap now than in 1914-18. And each new lot that comes into industry now 
knows a little more. Couldn’t help it—the country’ s spending millions a year on 
education. They’re more and more aware of what’s going on. And the war’s made 
them much more so. We can’t go on treating them like we did their fathers.” | 


Works Councils 


In this big factory there is a flourishing Works Couiiell— it. is 
difficult to estimate how many firms now have some sort of Works 
Council, but the number is considerable, though the large majority 
still don’t have one.* Where there is a Council, it seems to be fully 
effective about one time in four. The other three times it does good to 
works morale, but not so much good as in the fourth. These are some of 
the factors which seem to determine the success of the Works Council: 


1. The system of election. Often this is weakly organized, not made 

interesting, and left so that individuals can corner the support of a — 

workshop by personal pushing. In general, the secret ballot is found 
to be the most successful, though most use rougher methods. 


2. Where it is possible to hold the election throughout the factory 
simultaneously, more interest is aroused, and this produces more 
truly representative delegates. 


3. On the management side there is a not infrequent tendency to put 
‘anyone who can spare the time” on to the Council. It seems to 


work better when people attend regularly and make it an beaipertant 
occasion. 


4. A great deal depends on the personality of the Chairman. In firms 
~ which set up Works Councils with the most timidity, the Managing 
Director often takes the chair and transfers the timidity to it. 
Wherever the scope of discussion is restricted in this way, the 
Works Council tends to deteriorate into a place for the airing 
of workers’ minor grievances and demands. 


5. An atmosphere of informality stimulates the representatives, in the 


factories studied. Some give smokes or tea, and this small difference 
makes a big difference. 


6. Sometimes the momentum is lost because the Works Council does 
not decide anything, only recommends and discusses. More satis- 
faction is felt where a vote is taken on any question that comes 


within the scope of the Council, if there is disagreement on it, and 
the majority decision is binding. 


7. Combination of good chairmanship and a wide agenda overcome the 
tendency (when a Works Council begins) for grievances to become 
the main concern. Here, the tone has mainly to be set by the manage- 


ment. The wider ie scope they allow and encourage, the less id 
the detail raised. 


*On March 16 the Daily Herald ted that at a Birmingham conference it was stated 18 
out of 52 attempts to set up Works Councils had béen effective. ta 
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8. Works Councils operate well when the management puts up to the 
workers suggestions for changes ahead of innovating the change. 
This gives the management useful indications of snags and resist- 
ances, and the workers of a feeling of prestige and identification. 


9. There is wide difference in procedure about length of office. Some 
Works Councils have made the mistake of starting with a long term 
of office for representatives, and then finding that the representa- 
tion had not been worked out or the idea sufficiently put across to 
make the thing a success. On the other hand, a Works Council 
which provisionally started out with three months appointment 
and fortnightly meetings was able thus to benefit from all the 


success of its initiation, without being saddled for long with the 
mistakes. 


10. Monthly meetings seem to be the general rule. 


{1. Some Works Councils ignore the Foremen. Others have them either 
represented or as observers. The only council we found with the 


“‘observer”’ system for Foremen was perhaps the most successful 
of all. 


12. Practically all ignore the office clerical staff, still assumed to be 
adequately represented by the Managers themselves. 


Frictions 


Two points of friction frequently arise, and these too may be sum- 
marized : 


(a) Trades Union representation. Some firms only permit Trades 
Union representatives to be elected from the workers’ side, some only 
Shop Stewards, some whoever the workers elect, irrespective of other 
affiliations. The Trades Unions are showing some anxiety about this; 
they are now taking the view that representatives on Works Councils 
from the Men’s side should be purely Union representatives. They 
see in the rapid growth of Works Councils a possible threat to the power 
of the Union as a negotiating machinery. (It should be added here that 
the A.E.U. have an agreement with employers since 1920 as regards 
Works Councils in factories, though many engineering firms have not 
implemented it, as it is optional.) 

This friction varies with the local officials, Unions concen, and 
degree of Unionization. One management reports this situation, which 
is by no means uncommon and which reflects that “vested interest”’, 
parochial attitude which we have already noted so ee in 
industrial relations : 


The attitude of Trade Unions to Works Councils is curious, In our own and the 
7 or 8 other factories associated with us, the T.U.s do not permit their Shop 
Stewards to serve on a Works Council. 

When we formed ours last May our Tool-room (the highest paid men and at that 
time the only department with a shop steward) nominated their shop steward, but 
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knowing the situation at the other factories I asked him to make sure that his T.U. 
officials would agree to his election. He thought they would, but found out that they 
would not, and withdrew his nomination. The tool-room then elected another man 
also a Union man, but after attending one or two meetings he withdrew at the request, 
he said, of the rest of the Union men. So this department is now unrepresented. 


A big firm, one of the first to start a Works Council, reports: 


No one is eligible to be a member of the Committee unless a member of atrade 
union. In practice nearly all the employee members are shop stewards. A trade 
unionist is chairman of the Committee, which includes representatives of the manage- 
ment and directors. 


Another firm has this unusual arrangement: 


Most of the employees belong to a trade union, and the Works Councils are 
therefore substantially composed of trade unionists. The agenda for meetings of the 
General Council is sent in advance to the secretary of the local branch of the union 
to which most of the employees belong, and he may attend meetings if he wishes, 
without a vote. Decisions of the Council are subject to veto by the trade unions, and 


by the Board of Directors, but in practice this right is hardly ever exercised by either 
side. | 


The limiting of Works Council representation to Trades Unionists 


might do much to limit their value as freely representative, democratic 
bodies. 


(b) The other friction overlaps on the above, comes from the scope 
of the Council. Where this moves towards any affair of Trades Unions, 
it is likely to be resented on that side. On the other side, all depends 
on whether the management is prepared to discuss production processes, 
for instance, or supplies. Many managements who have got as far as 
having Works Councils limit discussion to matters “‘ directly concerning 
the workers”. Such Works Councils have less effect on Works morale 
than those which cover a wide range. And we have not found those 
covering a wide range have any adverse effect. As a Production 
Manager said, as if making a discovery: 


“The thing to do with workers is to treat them as human. Get nearer to them. 
Put your cards on the table. Always keep your word, once given, even if you know it’s 
wrong to do so. I always knew that, but I was only able to put it into practice with 
the people, when I started our Works Relations Committee. The W.R.C. has made 
an enormous difference. We were afraid of it at first, but it’s been a tremendous 
success, a real help it’s been. It’s strengthened the ties between men and management, 
as a matter of fact we hadn’t got any before worth speaking about. We have the 
shops stewards and foremen on as well. We meet every week for an hour. The whole 
thing provides a method of leading the workers, from week to week, instead of just 
going along together and apart. We're beginning to go into long-term plans, now, 
the whole outline of the firm’s economics and that kind of thing. You get a great 
amount of meat out of what they say, and you feel you can do something about it. 


You know, sitting on the high horse about things causes a lot of the trouble these 
days. It just doesn’t do.” 


Wherever the Works Council has a wide scope, and a friendly, 
informal atmosphere, the testimony is the same as above. To several 
managements it was a revelation. Until then, they had only really 
known their workers as people who came to them to ask for something 
more. They found out, as the above man did, that they were only 
human beings. A staggering number of people in industry don’t realize 
that about other people in industry. 
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Here is a typical schedule of the terms of reference of a successful 
Works Committee,* in operation for some years: 


To provide a means for fostering and increasing co-operation and mutual good 
feeling between the management and the employees of the Companies. 


To provide a means for the frank discussion of matters affecting efficiency and 
production. 


oe assist the management in matters affecting the safety of the employees and the 
plant 


To provide every employee, through accredited representatives, with a means for 
ventilating matters detrimental.to harmonic working. 


To act as a channel through which all employees may be better informed as to the 
policy and business enterprise of the Companies. 


To advise and assist the management in matters affecting the welfare of the 
Companies and their employees. . 


In another firm, the employees issued a 1941 statement thankin g 
the management; this shows another development by which there 
is not a formal joint meeting but an interchange of memoranda: 


It is with real pleasure. that we record the great interest taken in Welfare Work by 
our Management who have up-to-date views on this vital aspect of Modern Industry. 
Our method of working is simple but effective. A meeting is held each month, and 
the resulting minutes sent to the management. These are replied to by them and 
submitted to the next meeting. Thus it will be seen that al] reports (financial and 
otherwise), complaints, suggestions, improvements, matters of Welfare Policy 


and the like are dovetailed together as between the management and the Committee, 
and ensures attention at regular intervals. 


But in addition to this, there are sub-committees (from the main Committee) who 


have interviews and discussions with the management, as required, on matters of 
moment or immediate urgency. 


This is a valuable feature and results in prompt attention. 

The one complaint that managements make about Works Committees 
is that they concern themselves too much with personal and trivial 
grievances. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion, however, that in a 
number of cases this largely derives from the attitude of the manage- 
ment itself towards the Committee, and the feeling instilled into the 
Committee as regards to its own scope, function and prestige. One firm 
gave its Works Committee members a badge when it found that their 
position and significance was not sufficiently realized among other 
workers, and the Committee members themselves felt they should be 
recognized; the badge did the trick. In another firm, the minutes 
showed nothing but workers’ grievances for three months back. The 
diary of a Manager tells the same story: 


November 10: Usual sort of Monday. ENSA show at midday. Usual routine 
of jobs plus Works Council at 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. Usual grouses from delegates—not 
enough cigarettes from canteen or not fairly distributed ; not enough milk at morning 
break : too much ‘‘waiting time” between jobs, etc. 


After tea on lighting patrol. Much cheered by the news of the sinking of the 
Italian convoy, and even more by Churchill’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet. 


Where the Works Committee is merely a carry-over of the outside 
structure of the firm into a room, with an invisible line drawn between 
management and men, who are for once visible to each other in 


*The terminology is as confused as in other a of industry, and many titles are oer to Works 
Committees. 
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groups, the effect is always weaker than when each person present is not 
only theoretically but actually equal in discussion and conduct, no 
boundary. The following account from a factory is valuable because 
it describes the female interest in a Works Council of this “Managing 
Director type” : | Bi tite 


They are absolutely disinterested in any form of organization or unionism. They 
would never bother a shop steward over any of their difficulties or dissatis- 
factions, although the A.E.U. and shop stewards are willing to assist them. Never- 
theless they will participate in Works Committees. They will really vote for a delegate, 
and really delegate their respresentative to ask for specific things. The matter nearest 
hearts is a question of hours, and through the Works Committee a demand that 
overtime should be spread over weekly evenings rather than Saturday afternoons 
was forcibly made and granted, to the satisfaction of the girls, who really felt that 
their Works Committe functions. Curiously enough, everything has to be done 
among themselves by informal talk and gossip. A medium of notice boards or any 
written matter seems to be almost totally ignored. Questions of ventilation, questions 
of structural expenditure do not seem to interest them. They are aware of them, but 
usually content with the explanation “no more money can be spent this year”. Only 
occasionally here and there, matters concerned with physical conditions of work 
arouse a little interest. It is very difficult indeed to give a reason for this, unless it is 
that the female labour largely consists of ex-mill girls, a large number of whom are 
married women with children. In this area it has always been the tradition for women 
to work in the mills. where conditions are usually worse. 

_ Of the eight delegates two are women. As the proportion of women to men in the 
factory is one in three, they are asking that they should have one more delegate, 
As far as I could see there were two live members of the Committee, one man and 
one woman, and as far as proportional vitality is concerned, the women equal the 
men. The Committee Meetings take the following form. The chairman reads the 
Minutes of the last meeting, which consists of a series of recommendations or 
requests put foward at past meetings. These items are re-recorded month by month 
until they are satisfactorily dealt with. Thus at this particular meeting Item 1 was a 
Minute proposed in September 1939, and again there was no satisfactory reply 
from the Manager assisted by his maintenance man. Other items still outstanding 
were one for January 1940, one for October 1940, one for January 1941, three for 
February 1941, one for March 1941, and one for April 1941, and six for June 1941. 
‘Two items for February 1941 has been dealt with and six items for September 1941. 
Out of nine items brought up at the last meeting five had been dealt with. My 
impression was that the Committee had tremendous possibilities, but it was over- 
weighted by the secretary. The maintenance man and the managing director, who 
formed a polite powerful nucleus, with a veneer of the best possible will in the world. 
Moreover the Committee does not seem to have adequate backing from the trade 
unionists and shop stewards. The shop stewards tend to be autocratic and mainly 
interested in categories of skill. 


The Demand 

The belief that it is the workers who press for a Works Council is 
widely held outside industry, rather mistakenly. The majority of 
workers seldom show any initial interest in the idea. Once the idea 
becomes reality, it is considered to be good. Most workers do not in 
the ordinary way expect or anticipate social and psychological innova- 
‘tions in industry. In one factory, the workers at first elected shop 
boys and the fools of the place among men and women, to serve on 
the Committee. It was over a year before they saw the advantage of 
the scheme and took it seriously. It is now a success; it was nearly 
killed. In another case, a shop elected the most stupid worker, telling 
him that he got paid for attending the meetings. He was upset 
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when he found out this wasn’t true, and resigned. The effect was 
actually favourable—the other members of the Committee were so 
_ angry that they made a fuss and woke people up to the value and 
purpose of the Works Committee. Now that there is a good deal of talk 
about Works Committees, there is a tendency to think that just by 
setting one up something will be achieved. In our view, every works can 
benefit by a Works Committee, and the idea is capable of much further 
extension, down to the workshop and up to the town. But the Com- 
mittee must grow from inside, be thought out and understood before 
being implemented. Organizations starting from the top are seldom 
so successful as those starting from the middle. The Whitley Councils, 
so satisfying to some at the higher levels, have had little mass impact 
and few appreciate fully what they do. There is no adequate breaking 
down into areas and factories from the Whitley Council. The Works 
Committee is only one form of informal organization within the works, 
an “unnecessary” social group. The more social groups of all sorts there 
are in a works, the more is it likely to have a feeling of social existence, 
interest and unity apart from the bare minimum of human cohesion 
attached to the routines of work. 

In our sample enquiry, 5% of people spontaneously raised the need 
for more co-operation in industry, as compared with fewer who men- 
tioned canteens, but 237% Nationalization, as the most important things 
to be put right in industry. Co-operation is not an immediate thought 
of many people. There is no factory precedent for such a thought, 
and it does not seem immediately practicable. When the point was put 
up to people, for their consideration in more concrete form, there was 
considerable interest. People were asked whether they thought it would 
be a good thing if workers had more to say or less say in management 
of war factories: 


62% thought they should have more say 
10% thought they should have less 

14% shakaie they already had the right amount 
14% had no definite opinion 


: Naturally, the strongest feeling against came from those in the 
wi who happened to be in management: 
“Less. They are not capable of controlling themselves.” (Works manager.) 
“*Less.We know best what to do for them.” (Office manager.) 
**Less—until they are properly educated and can organize themselves properly.” 
(Engineer.) 
But an under-manager in a factory says: 


“More. Workers and employers should be regarded as — With more 
contact, there would be greater efficiency.” 


A works canteen assistant and research chemist give their views: 


** More. They come grumbling to me for all they’re worth. I’m sure the firm would 
profit by it if they listened to what some of them had to say.” ine 
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“‘They should always have their suggestions seriously attended to, however foolish 
they may sound. Some of the seemingly most ridiculous things people in the saeyi 
have said to me have helped me a lot in my experiments." 


Intermediate are these: 


**Well, the average workman i is more or less ignorant, but pick the “eo men, men 
of intelligence. On my job we've got a part-time worker, he'd really like to say a lot, 
and I believe his. words would go a long way, but he’s not allowed to voice an 
opinion.”’ (Plasterer.) 


“That depends on the workers, Some are as big fools as the bosses.”’ (Engraver.) 


‘**The answer is more, but it’s difficult to get the workers to adopt anything more 
than a purely partisan point of view.” (Civil service.) 


There is no question at this stage of joint management or actual 
co-operation on any significant scale. What a Jittle thing this new 
industrial excitement is about, from the outsider’s point of view. Some 
managers and some workers in a room for an hour or two a month. 

The Works Council merges into the still relatively rare Production 
Committee. To the best of our belief there is no actual joint manage- 
ment in operation or pending as result of war pressures. So slight are the 
existing contact organizations in industry, that even the mildest 
movement for bringing more cohesion seems a big thing, and disturbs 
those for whom Sir Patrick Hannon (Conservative M.P. for Moseley, 
addressing the Annual Meeting of the National Union of Manufac- 


turers) speaks; Sir Patrick is pressing for Committees of one kind and | 


against Committees of another kind: 


Sir Patrick Hannon, M.P., said that central committees in Whitehall must delegate 
more power in production to the local committees dealing with production in the 
provinces. 

Referring to the setting up of Workers’ Committees in the factories, Sir Patrick 
said this suggested dividing of the management of industry between the executive 
and the trade union representatives would considerably affect industrial vitality. 

It would be a very grave day for industrial life and for the relations of industry if 
they transferred either in whole or in part any substantial share of the executive 
power to bodies directed by workers. (Financial Times, January 24.) 


XLVI. Welfare 


The Oxford Dictionary looks out on life and sees that Welfare-work 
is: efforts to make life worth living for workmen. 

Everything to do with human interests of workers in the factory, 
including the treatment of their inj uries, the feeding of them, any enter- 
tainments that may be provided, pension schemes, sports clubs, come 
under the heading of Welfare. Welfare is a vague word in the industrial 
vocabulary with a somewhat pious, Salvation Army. tang to it, and a 
neat implication regarding the nature of all the other activities of the 

workers, as the management sees them. 


The word Welfare has taken on limiting and confusing associations, 


in consequence of the industrial set-up which we have by now fully 
described. Welfare is still essentially something added on to the factory 
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in Britain, mostly added on recently and still to a minority. An Assistant 
Manager puts it like this, in a letter: 

My firm has all the outward trappings of welfare. But. what is welfare? Is 
it a beautiful canteen, with cheap food not too well cooked, first-class surgery, staff 
doctor and nurses (full time), pension scheme, visitors for the sick, etc., or is it 


personal contact with the employees, interest in their future, their suggestion 


6 
explanations to them of the firm’s policy and difficulties and an interest in individuals? 
We have all the first, little of the second. 


Operatives en masse are very well treated from the physical point of view and 
remuneration. Individually, they hardly exist. The management is benevolent, but 
interested in technology and statistics rather than in individuals. 


What the staff want is human contact with the management, discussion about the 


future prospects of the individual and of the firm, a man-to-man outlook. What they 
get is notices pinned on the board: 


“*It has been decided that in future a bell will ring three minutes before the 
time to stop work. No employee must leave his work until that-bell.”’ 


“It has been decided’’—well expresses the impersonal attitude of the management. 
The employees take to official welfare as a matter of course and have no interest in 
it. They feel they are part of a vast machine which runs like a clock, without human 
personality, never seeing them, never blaming them, never praising them, never 
penalising them, never rewarding them, never driving them, never exhorting them, but 
expressing itself impersonally from time to time like a book of rules. My management 


acts as though it believes that it is sufficient for a certain rule or principle to be in 
writing or in print somewhere, for the workers to conform. 


home The men want to know if they can go to the pub during fire-watching 
urs 


' Works Manager’ Ss remark (not made to them, but his only commen t): o ., But it 
Says in the Act “subsistence allowance is for 12 hours’ continuous service’. 


It is sufficient that it is in the Act. No need to tell the men or explain it. They are 
supposed to know. 


This account puts the situation distinctly enough. Welfare to any 
extent exists in about half of factories, at a rough estimate. But in a 
great many of these it is thought of as something purely physical. In 
others, it is a system of “‘patronage”. Least is done in West Scotland 
and South Wales. A girl who had just left a Midland factory famous 
for its Welfare to work in another, said she was much happier in her new 
place of employment, because in the previous one ‘You couldn’t call 
your soul your own, they welfared you to death’. The existence of 
Welfare in the form of social services within the factory is a move in 
the direction of making the factory more of a unity and co-operation 
group. But if we are even partly right in the points we have made in this 
report, the purely physical aspects of Welfare lose much of their 
successful application in producing a better works’ morale and eager- 
ness, and where the psychological and social sides are equally imple- 
- mented the effect is notable. Equally, anything merely “sent down from 
above”, with a “this from the boss, you know”, is less effective than 
if shared. It is difficult for many managements to move even as far 
as formal Welfare, which is the stage beyond the conception of the 
worker as someone who is attached to the machine and comes to the 
factory because “‘of a wage incentive”. It recognizes that the worker 
has an inside (a stomach for instance) as well as an outside. But often 
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the recognition stops at the neck. The outside of the body and the 
inside of the body, but not the mind and that ephemeral something 
which derives from the mind and the body, neither of which can 
co-operate without affecting the other, the something nowadays called 
morale—in normal times feeling, interest and attitude. It is the state of 
this morale which ultimately determines the extra margins of war 
effort. It is these margins which give to one side or other a decisive 
advantage. It is this advantage which gives the side that is able to 
obtain it and maintain it the victory. 


Welfare Potentials 


Welfare is not something that necessarily pleases people consciously 
and at once. It is a process of integration and accumulation.. 

Cutting right across industrial morale today is the feeling of the 
workers—we especially say feeling, because sometimes it is not thought 
out—that his or her work, for the war effort, is still for an employer 
who is making profits out of it (Section XLI). Working people think 
of profits as if they were something quite different from wages, and 
indeed on the subject of profits, as on nearly all theoretical economic 
subjects, the average citizen is very ignorant and could easily be 
better informed. Workers are used to working for the boss, but in 
working for the boss the essential clause operates as part of all work 
tradition—that you don’t do more than a smallish margin beyond 
necessity, and in a lot of time-rate jobs you do less than you can com- 
fortably do, except when there is someone senior about. 

_ Welfare, as we see it, consists in diluting the crude incentives of 

industry, always less effective than has been supposed and definitely 
inadequate for war needs. Welfare consists of providing satisfactions 
of all sorts, though how far these go is naturally limited by the attitudes 
and abilities of the employer. At the same time, Welfare cannot be 
conceived as something that is merely passed down from, the manage- 
ment to the worker, like a bar of chocolate or a sermon. Real Welfare— 
e.g. in the form of a fully functioning Works Committee—is Welfare 
for managements as well as workers. It is not so much a gift from the 
Managing Director to the workshops, as a rearrangement of one part 
in the production, economic and intellectual capacity of the factory in 
the demonstrable interests of the people working in it, with special 
reference to their work attitudes. Welfare which is merely given out 
from above, is accepted in that spirit, and frequently distrusted for that 
reason. Much Welfare is still of this sort. Employers often feel about 
Welfare as a whole (even if they don’t often think it out) as they feel about 
individual aspects of it, that every concession to the worker is a step 
towards the worker asking for more, and that this eventually accumu- 
lates into asking for everything. This view of working-class psychology 
is almost universally hess. among employers. It is, of course, wad a 
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continuation of the same feeling about money, from which it derives 
and is represented in the long process of minute argument which is the 
basis of Trades Unionism and Employers’ Federations. The assumption 
is not, so far as we know, founded on all known facts of human 
mentality or behaviour. The effect of extending the franchise eventually 
even to flappers, was not to fill the House of Commons with girls of 21 
or to discontinue the Majesty of the Throne. But in countries where 
people’s demands are ignored or repressed, in the end there is the 
explosion. 

When starting out to investigate industry, one is likely to come up 
against a disproportionate quantity of very Welfare-minded firms. It 
is more difficult to contact, and more difficult still to get an entry into 
the mass of firms, especially medium-sized and small, who are the 
opposite of Welfare-minded, though they may pay lip service. With the 
small firms of fifty or a hundred employees some aspects of welfare 
hatdly arose so much, because the relationship between employer and 
men is closer. However, the firm with the worst labour relations of any 
we encountered, having the most continuous trouble, plus highest 
absenteeism and late-coming, was one with some 100 employees on 
heavy war work in Midville. Among a smaller number of men like this, 
the effect of a single individual in management is much more felt than. 
in the bigger firms. In this case, a violent tempered anti-Union Works 
Manager, against a background feeling that the firm’s work might 
disappear at the end of the war, is largely responsible for the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs from a production point of view. Here is an 
extract from the instructions given to every employee on joining 
another firm. The document is lengthy, and the tenth to twelfth rules 
will be sufficient to illustrate a characteristic management attitude: 


— 10. Illness. If a worker is unable to attend, then the firm must be notified and proof 
of illness or a satisfactory explanation may be demanded. Also notifications must 
be given of any infectious disease at home. Doctor’s certificates must be sent in to 


the Works Office in the event of a worker being absent through illness for a period of 
three days or more. 


11. Overalls, Overalls with caps must be worn by all permanent workers. These 
will be provided at the discretion of the management for 4s. each (overalls), and caps 
1s., this sum being payable at the rate of 6d per week. On leaving, these overalls and 
caps must be returned clean, when 2s. 6d. will be refunded if in good condition. If 
caps and overalls returned in an unclean condition, 2s. only will be refunded. 

No workers must go out of the factory premises in their overalls nor leave the 
Factory during the morning or afternoon lunch break. 


12. General. Workers are reminded that in this factory particular care must be 
taken to keep everything perfectly clean, particularly the hands and finger nails. 
_No bandages of any kind are to be worn on the hands, finger stalls only being 
permissible. 

Some foods are on sale in the Canteen and a receipt for any goods purchased 
should always be obtained. Anyone taking out goods for which they have 
not paid will be dealt with in the severest possible manner and we shall not hesitate 

to take Police Court action. 

pa strict rule of the Company is that nothing is to be taken from the Factory without 
Fy — This applies to firewood and to any other articles belonging to the Company. 
Management reserves the right to search employees on. leaving the premises and 

to have Se oe opened for inspection. 
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Ministry of Labour’s Efforts ny 
In a district where a large number of new industries have come in 
on a dispersal scheme since the war, the Ministry of Labour official 
responsible for Welfare showed us copies of three letters he had sent 
concerning minor but significant Welfare matters which were affecting 


production in factories by upsetting the workers. The three replies 
each said in different words, the same. thing: 


‘“*We’re too busy getting on with the war to think of such things.” 


Nevertheless the Ministry of Labour has done more to awaken 
managements to welfare possibilities in the past two years than it has 
been possible for energetic and enthusiastic voluntary bodies (notably 
the Industrial Welfare Society Offices: 14, Hobart Place, S.W.1; it 
now has about 1,200 member firms) to do in twenty years or so since 
such bodies began to appear in industry. Much of this advance has 
been due to the Essential Work Order and correlated legislation, which 
requires that before a factory can be scheduled under the E.W.O. it must 
have reasonable welfare standards, though these remain vague. The 
constant pressure of the Ministry of Labour, through its newly formed 
and energetic Welfare Department, has had a steady if slow effect, 
especially on the big concerns, though some of the biggest were the 
first to be Welfare-minded. The Ministry has scarcely used its powers 
of compulsion on firms, however, as it has on people; it has pre- 
ferred the method of request and cajole, which has proved generally 
slow, sometimes slippery, and often confused by inadequate inter- 
departmental co-ordination. 

The Ministry of Labour have also concerned themselves with the 
broader aspects of Welfare, in a White Paper (“‘ Welfare Work Outside 
the Factory”’, Stationery Office, 1941), which gives guidance on the 
handling of transferred workers, entertainments, freeing mothers for 
war work, and so on. These are so far suggestions, not instructions 
which can be enforced. But such leads are particularly important when 
they come from the Minister of Labour who was a Trades Unionist, 
because, as at so many points, resistance to new social and psychological 
developments in industry comes not only from the vested interest of the 
employer, but also from the vested interests of the Trades Union. On 
this we cannot do better than quote the very clear and moderate 
statement of the Chief Inspector of Factories in his 1940 report: 


Much confusion arises owing to the variety of sense in which the word ‘‘ welfare” 
is used. Sometimes it is used in the broad sense of the well-being of the workers, so 
that welfare arrangements would include measures for the prevention of accidents 
as well as various health measures. When the word came into common use in 
industry about 30 years ago it was mainly used with reference to arrangements for 
the comfort of the ee often described as amenities and considered by many 
to be rather in the nature of luxuries. A feeling unfortunately grew up that so-called 
welfare arrangements made by an employer for his workpeople were a piece of 
_ unnecessary patronage on his part and should be regarded with suspicion by Trade 
Union representatives. Now, such nts are re as so necessary that 
employers are required to make many of by law and Trade Unions are disposed 
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to ask for rather than to resent them, though there is still a feeling that an employer 
should not concern himself with what happens to his employees when outside his 
premises. 


Possibly the outstanding consequence of the Ministry of Labour’s 
recent interest in welfare, is the establishment of special training courses 
in Labour Management. The Ministry report much prejudice in over- 
coming employers’ resistance to employing Labour or Personnel 
Managers in firms who have “done very well in the past without, thank 
you”’. The demand for Personnel and Welfare Managers, and in general 
for staff qualified to cope with the human side, has gradually increased 
in recent months. According to one of those responsible for running the 
training courses, “the demand is insatiable”. The work demands 
sympathetic and competent people; as we have seen, there is now a 
great shortage of such people available in the managerial class. Many 
industrialists told us that while there was a shortage of production and 
administrative managerial staff, this was nothing as compared with 
the shortage of those people variously. entitled Labour Managers, 
Personnel Managers, and Welfare Managers—the terms are often 
interchangeable (see below). 

The Ministry of Labour faced up squarely to the need for increased 
human relations treatment in industry, to go along with the Essential 
Work Order and other big changes in the manipulation of labour. They 
rightly recognized that such changes would produce new tensions and 
problems, and that in making any demand which appeared to restrict 
the industrial liberty of the worker, the traditional attitudes must be 
taken into account, and something approaching equality of demand 
must be included in the new regulations. By the date on which the 
Essential Work Order began to be introduced (nearly a year after 
Norway), the equal restriction on the employer not to dismiss the 
worker (equal to curtailing the worker’s right to leave, see Sections 
XV and XVI) was nominal, as the demand for labour already 
exceeded supply. Therefore, even if the Ministry of Labour had not 
been interested in promoting Welfare, some welfare provisions were 
the natural addenda to offset the worker’s “‘sacrifice’”’ of traditional 
mobility. But while the Ministry of Labour has much promoted this 
side of industrial organization in broad terms, the pressure has not 
been nearly so great in particular, it has been left to the decision and 
application of each firm separately. There is no systematic, clear-cut 
general plan. At least, this is the impression that one gets from outside, 
_ and from talking to people in the Central and Regional Offices of the 
Ministry of Labour. The idea prevails that this part of industry is 
something extra, and something which varies almost at random, 
depends mainly on intuition and cannot be systematized. While the 
machinery of production has to be “logical” and systematic, the 
human side is still higgledy-piggledy. There is no systematic principle or 
training in the fundamentals of industrial relations, barely even a 
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minimum of agreed approach. Discussing this, which they call 
‘Personal work” in America, Roethlisberger and Dickson say: 


The orientation of this speciality (personnel work), unlike that of the statistician, 
is away from abstraction and toward concrete human situations. It is an orientation 
the purpose of which is to find what is present in some particular place and at some 
particular time. It also can be seen that this speciality can be and often is exercised, 
perhaps intuitively, by an executive or administrator or practitioner of human 
relations whenever he is called upon to handle a complex situation. The question, 
however, can be raised: Should not this speciality be applied systematically and 
explicitly by the personnel man to the human situation in industry? 


The authors answer this question in the affirmative, as must anyone 
who believes that human beings can be studied just as well as baboons 
or budgerigars. At the end of their massive study of the Western Electric 
Company’s Chicago workers, which went on for twelve years, they 
reached this conclusion, not very startling perhaps, but novel to the 


great part of industry; we quote this conclusion because it adds to the 
point we are trying to make: : 


If, however, the investigators were asked to generalize their experience for per- 
sonnel administration, they would have no hesitancy in saying this. Adequate 
oo administration in any particular industrial plant should fulfil two con- 

iItions : : | 

(1) Management should introduce in its organization an explicit skill of diagnosing 
human situations. The skill would be “‘explicit”’ because the implicit or intuitive 
skills in handling human problems which successful administrators or executives 
possess are not capable of being communicated and transmitted. They are the 
soe property of the person who exercises them; they leave when the executive 
eaves the organization. An “explicit”’ skill, on the other hand, is capable of being 
refined and taught and communicated to others. 7 


(2) By means of this skill management should commit itself to the continuous 
process of studying human situations—both individual and group—and should run 


its human affairs in terms of what it is continually learning about its own organ- 
ization. | - 


We would extend that further, and say that it is not only a question 
of each management having a continuous process, but the whole of 
industry having it. The wastage and varying adequacy, if and when all 
these human problems are left to individual managements, as they are 
at present—is enormous. Central guidance and local specializatjon is 
surely the way? An important deficiency in British industry so far has 
been lack of any corps élite in welfare, the absence of industrial 
sociologists. Individuals, like Mace and Hyde, May and Urwick, have 
contributed studies, ideas, intentions. But there has been no common 
programme, no vigorous continuing research, no thorough co- 
ordination of the different individual approaches, and markedly little 
implementation of results when reached. This is part of the general 
feebleness of the social applications of science in Britain (see Section 
XXXI, etc), and in this particular connection is best summarized by 
Major Urwick (writing in Industry Illustrated, Jan. 1942): 

As far as this country was concerned, however, that philosophy had found no 
great teacher—no man to start the professionalizing process which had implanted 
aculties of business administration in ble university in the United States. 
Rowntree did much in starting the Oxford Lecture Conference and in helping 
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management institutions of every kind. But his own personal interest was avowedly 
concentrated on one function—Labour Management—and one man cannot do 
everything. It was left to Elbourne to devote a life-time of patient and self-effacing 
effort to this basic task. While he made no very original contribution to the science, 
England owes it to him that various factors tending to isolate her industry from the 
main stream. of current thought were not effective. ) 


Welfare’s Wilderness — 

Long have the welfare-minded wandered in a wilderness of at the 
worst resentment and at the best tolerance. Suddenly they find them- 
selves at a premium. They are not equipped to meet the rapid demand 
and the vivid opportunity. The shortage of skilled welfare personnel is a | 
serious bottleneck in production. But in so far as they can fill it, a strong 
infiltration of new sympathy is going into industrial units, and the effect 
is spreading outwards to others, and particularly into convincing the 
leaders both among managements and men that there is room for much 
more friendliness and give and take in a factory. In the past one of the 
main suspicions about Welfare has been the Trades Union suspicion 
that it was a device by management to please workers and yet keep 
down their economic standard, that it had the effect of making the 
workers disinterested in joining a Union, because they were satisfied 
with their work, whereas, in the Union’s view, they were being 
‘‘tricked”’. This point of view, which was expressed to us several times 
during the enquiry, is in itself an indication of the incentives of 
Industry, but from the point of view of the Unions alone, the suggestion 
is Not without support in practice. Though there are many exceptions, 
some of the firms with the longest established welfare schemes are 
those with the least Union organization. The exceptions are, however, 
so large, and so strongly combine Union organization with much 
Welfare, that it is clear that there is no necessary competition between 
the two things, and that in fact they work well together. Both Welfare 
and Unions are forms of organization and social integration within the 
factory and there is room for plenty more parallel development too? 
Since the war, the strength of the Unions in war industry has increased 
so much that it is difficult for any employer to resist them, and as result 
the Unions are much less worried than hitherto about this point, 
though there is a good deal of concern about the possible effect of 
Works Committees on the authority of Unions (Section XLV). | 

Though we have not made a sufficiently wide study to express the 
Welfare situation statistically, our evidence suggests that among the 
big industrial units now the most backward as regards Welfare are 
those most directly controlled by the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 
This department has been slow in starting up anything so strong 
as the Ministry of Labour’s Welfare side, and there has been some 
obstruction of officers concerned with the matter once they have 
started. The conditions at a Ministry of Supply factory visited were 
also more reminiscent of the earlier days of the Industrial Revolution 
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than of 1942. A North country diarist quotes an extremist description 
of conditions in another factory: 


To reach the factory we have to wade through a park, and then have to stand all 
day with wet feet. There are 1,000 women on three shifts, and three lavatories and no 
water. There are cisterns but no water. Two towels every three weeks. Two wash-bowls 
but no soap. We have an hour for lunch. The canteen is five minutes from the factory, 
and we have to stand in a queue for 20. Our dinner hour is nearly up before we get 
seated ; and wehave to eat our dinner with dirty and greasy hands. We don’t mind 
doing men’s work, but we are women and don’t like being treated as if we were 
animals. For 47 hours the pay is 39s. My job is to inspect shells and I get a bonus on 
the number of shells I inspect, but the operatives who make those shells don’t get a 
bonus for making more. What we want are better T.U. facilties for women. Let 
women have a committee of their own. We also want the factory inspectors to 
supervise the factories. 

The value which workers themselves attach to personnel arrange- 
ments, we have already seen (Section XIX, etc.). Women attach more 
importance to it than to anything else in the factory, especially the 
proper use of their abilities and interests. They are more liable to be 
resentful of petty tyrannies than men, and to be affected by crude, 
insensitive or inadequate supervision. (The organization of supervision 
is partly a matter for the Welfare side as well as the technical side, 


though to develop this here would lead us too far into new grounds.) 


x * * * x 


The basis of Welfare, and the basic job of the Welfare Personnel, is 
“to produce an atmosphere of confidence and co-operation within a 
works. This can only be done if the Management has a clearly formu- 
lated labour policy, and has defined the attitude it will take to the 
human problems, physical and psychological of the workshops. Having 
formulated the policy, one trained person—call him or her personnel 
manager, labour manager, welfare supervisor or what you will—must 
be responsible for seeing that this policy is carried out. Moreover, the 
policy and attitude must be understood and interpreted in the daily 
industrial relations of foremen and supervisors. For it is they, as much 
as the higher management, who create the tone of a factory” 
(Economist, Dec. 27). In the end, the only valid conception of Welfare 
is one which allows it to be a part of every process in the factory. It is 
the co-ordinant of human effort, the one thread running through to 
every department, every process, every individual—the thread of 
humanity divided into individuality. A report from a woman ex- 
perienced in welfare matters, after making a an of a Northern 
factory, puts this forcibly: 


__A few remarks about welfare in general. Firstly, it is not a tangible or definable 
subject, but nevertheless it is controvertible that every question arising in a factory 
has a welfare aspect. It cannot be a separated function—it is a matter of co-ordina- 

‘tion, and of stressing a particular attitude. One can consider two different aspects of 
welfare. Firstly there are the questions affecting everyone, for example, 
draughts, lighting, heating, and there are points concerning individuals, etc. 

quarrels, discharge, or engagements of ww, questions of individual health. The 
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first category should be dealt with through the Works Committees and Staff Com- 
mittees, the second category should primarily be dealt with by the Welfare Officer, 
who should co-operate with the necessary officer concerned, e.g. foreman or doctor. 
If this were done I think that there would be a definite improvement in the labour 
turnover situation, and that the number of successful transfers from department to 
department would be increased considerably. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that a Welfare Officer must be someone with a strong personality, able to stand up 
to personalities whose viewpoint is different from his own, and must insist on 
securing a substantial status from the very beginning on joining the Firm. 


That is the ideal, perhaps. In practice, acute difficulties arise from 
this late-date adding on of a new department to a firm, under war 
conditions. And managements are generally reluctant to give real 
status and prestige to the Welfare Manager. They are frequently mere 
minor officials, and we found highly qualified senior women in these 
jobs getting £150 and £200 a year—£500 would be an exceptional 
salary (cf. Workers’ Earnings, Section XXIX). Very often the Welfare 
Department is rather like a mission curacy in a big slum parish. A 
Welfare Manager, newly appointed, describes the process in hisdiary: 


November 3: Usual day’s work. Drawing out plan for my new office. Difficult 
job now as our building is so fully occupied. New office will have concrete floor 
and one window 4ft. 6in. above floor level. It will need artificial light all day 
long; has a whole cluster of steam heating pipes and valves in it as the heating boiler 
house is a few feet away, and the ventilation won’t be so good, especially during 
black-out hours. And this will be the office where the “Welfare Work”’ is done! 


Multitude of Jobs 


As well as lack of status, many new Welfare Managers are finding 
that they are being given a multitude of small jobs, often including the 
ragtag and bobtail of industrial problems, such as the effects of new 
legislation, form filling and returns. The increasing wartime complaints 
are steered into the Welfare Manager’s Office, and some Welfare 
Managers find that they spend most of their day listening to individual 
grievances and trying to put small matters right, so that they have 
neither the time (nor the status and support) to get down to the funda- 
mental problems of the factory, which if dealt with would cure so many 
of the detailed ad hoc grievances. A lot of people going into Welfare 
Management now are the people attracted by the word Welfare, and 
by a desire to do “good works” in war production. These people do 
not necessarily have the temperament for getting things pushed through 
against the traditional inclinations of those at the top. When they 
arrive they tend to find that they have no defined status; they have to 
make their own. They may be relegated to a subsidiary, consultative 
capacity. Practice varies tremendously from firm to firm, because each 
one starts out from zero, without common experience and consistent 
policy. Another staff report gives a good account of the confusion 
arising from the lack of definitive role and’ traditional place for the 
personnel side of the average firm. This firm is —_— ” as com- 
pared with others in the same part of the country: 
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There is complete lack of any sort of co-operation between the back row and 
the front row. The Management are of the opinion that Welfare for the most part 
consists of ‘‘fun and games after hours’’. The Factory Inspectorate covers conditions 
within the factory, the main Labour Officer is a purely wartime official to negotiate 
on their behalf for the retention of the maximum amount of labour. The woman 
Personnel and Welfare Officer occupies an unenviable position between the two 
groups. Her job is completely undefined, and because of the nature of the person- 
alities concerned, it is only a woman of an aggressive temperament who could 
succeed in making an effective place for herself within this group. She interviews all 
new female labour, and refers them to various foremen who are needing girls as she 
thinks them suitable. The foreman himself does the actual engaging, or in some cases 
the Superintendent. She prepares records of female labour turnover and trans- 
ferences throughout the factory. Apart from this her work is entirely indeterminate, 
and any matter in which she assists the foremen depends entirely on his initiative. 
She also prepares lists of young persons to be medically examined, and informs the 
visiting Surgeon when his services are required. She is usually present at these 
examinations, and is in charge of the Surgeon’s records, both for young persons 
and those whose examination is necessary because of the dangerous nature of their 
work. The Management unmistakably regard Welfare as properly concerned mainly 
with social activities outside working hours, but the woman Welfare Officer is 
opposed to this view, and does not devote her energies to outside hockey matches, 
whist drives, dances, etc., as the Management expects she should do. 


One cannot assume that because a firm has a Welfare side on paper, 
it is, therefore, dealing with Welfare in practice, and in a practical way. 
A considerable number of firms have tacked on welfare to satisfy the 
requirements of officialdom or the general mood, though on aggregate 
the advance on this front is very considerable, and some firms are 
becoming enthusiastic about the effects of an arrangement which they 
had not previously contemplated. A number are thinking in terms of 
wartime expediency, intending and hoping that when the war is over 
they will be able to get rid of Welfare along with the other associated 
ideas, the advance of which so disturbs them, i.e. responsibilities 
upwards, to the State, and responsibilities downwards, to the citizen. 
For instance, a Managing Director sending us a written report com- 
menting on a wide range of subjects includes a few words on Welfare, 
which has been much developed in his firm since the war. He says: 
~ Welfare. The war has meant a considerable increase of effort in this direction, 
particularly in the provision of canteens. It is undoubtedly a very necessary wartime 
activity tending to lessen the incidents of the minor annoyances of war. 

The possible subsidiary scope of Welfare is almost unlimited. Canteen, 
concert, music, savings, holiday arrangements, works library, individual 
advice, medical service, dental and optical service, recording and visiting 
the sick, selecting job suitabilities, dilution frictions, works rules, posters 
and propaganda, follow up of trainees and labour wastage, analysis of 
dismissal and resignations, absenteeism and lost time, cloakrooms and 
restrooms, rest pauses, lighting, sports clubs, shelter organization, 
accident prevention, Works Committee, magazine, women’s shopping 
and children, and so on. At present, some or most of these things are 
generally allocated almost at random, without a central code, through 
some one or several managerial staff, variously named, paid and pres- 
tiged. One example, from a firm’s explanatory memorandum on the 
new appointment : | | 
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Mr. X has been appointed Labour ne to the firm and his duties will 
comprise the following: 


a 
2. 


3 


Supply of Labour to all Departments. 


All detail and Correspondence in connection with exemptions and deferment of 
calling up and release. 


Compiling of Returns called for by Government Departments. 


4. Bad timekeeping. He should be present at our various departments at clocking 


in and out times as often as may prove necessary,.and in this respect he should 


take steps to stop grousing around the clocks before time. Habitual disregard 


of above rules should eventually be referred to the Management, who will then 
decide what further action he must take. He should have access to clock cards 
in consultation with Time Office. 


General control of discipline and diligence in collaboration with foremen. 


6. Deal with complaints from men, always calling in foremen or charge-hands if 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


such complaints concern them in any way. 


. He should as far as possible check misuse of lavatories, damaging of properties, 


and assist in an effort made to keep gangways and yard in general, from 
becoming a scrap heap. 


- Men will continue to apply for leave of absence from their foremen, but foremen 


will refer to the Labour Manager if privilege appears to be abused. 


Look into Labour arrangements in respect to Transport and hours to be worked, 
and in this matter the Trade Unions should be consulted through the respective 
shop stewards, similar action to be taken at other dispersal points when 
necessity srises. 


Meet all Trade Union officials, but ruling should only be given after consultation 
with Management. 


To see the gatekeepers keep gates closed. Authority to question gatekeepers as 
to movement of work people during entire working hours, leaving issuing of 
passes to foremen, and in this respect should be given authority over gatekeepers 
to see they are sufficient y strict over the matter, to see that gatekeepers carry out 
their instructions regarding examination of credentials o persons desiring to. 
enter the yard. aa. | 


Authorities to assist in the correct storage of cycles. 


Assist in all welfare schemes and should be present at any meeting in this 
respect. 


‘Must enforce no smoking rule in restricted places and times. 


Make arrangements with Home Guard and A.F.S. leaders re allocation and 
hours of men attached to these services. In this respect full consultation and 


approval should be requested from Heads of Departments. 


Authorities to report on any obvious misuse of tools, etc., belonging to firm 
(Leads, Drills, etc.). 


To arrange all times and duties of various night watchmen, subject to approval 
of Management. 


To make weekly reports on conditions in general. 


We can now consider the more general framework within which 
Welfare, Works Committees and all the rest have to operate. The 
special importance of Welfare outside the factory, already touched on 
at many points (e.g. Sections XXIII, XXVII, and eee can bes seen 
in focus best in the end of the whole Report. : 
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XLVII. Leadership and Morale in Industry 


The people in production need pulling together. At present, the goal 
is common, the desire to co-operate, but the method is uncommon, to 
continue basically as before. There are many very important modifica- 
tions in the method, but substantially it is the same as pre-war. This 
method is characterized by the wage differential, the inferior economic 
status of women, suspicion as between management and men, 
cumulative increases in pay for increases in worktime, complete 
differentiation between factory responsibility and home responsibility, 
preservation of individual identity and exclusiveness of firms, strikes— 
to mention a few points. Since the war, there has been a big increase in 
certain other elements of method, previously to be found, but on a 
smaller scale. Among these are canteens, welfare, day nurseries, rest 
pauses, factory radio, lighting standards, Works Councils. These 
increases are significant, but in relation to other changes in the war 
they have been relatively slow and have been sometimes slight. Much 
has been said and written about the innovation of Works Councils, 
for instance, but there are still a great many firms without them, and 
they provide only a “‘commonsense” informational and co-operational 
service between employer and worker, which would not be an innova- 
tion outside British industry. Looking into war industry from the 
outside, having previously looked at most other aspects of the war 
effort, one cannot help feeling that on the whole the structure of 
industry has been less radically affected, so far, than the structure of 
any other part of national and personal life. 

It is sometimes thought, by some sections, that things that haven’t 
been radically altered during the war cannot be right. There seems no 
substantial reason for this belief. Where something has been working 
effectively and in a manner helpful to the community as a whole, it is 
likely to carry on in war with least modification. On the other hand, 
where something has grown very powerful and very traditional, it is 
likely to be least modified, too. In the former case, the lack of drastic 
modification is in the interests of the community, which is the same 
thing as saying in the interests of the war effort. In the latter case, this 
may not necessarily be so, and it may be that a powerful and rigid 
structure which is no longer plastic or amenable to gentle influence, 
can become a difficulty in total war. The question thus resolves itself 
into an issue between the thing we are fighting for and the thing we are _ 
fighting against. At a certain point, the result of the system which we 
are fighting for may be such as to compel us to alter it lest we are 
defeated by the thing we are fighting against. Until that point, it is 
natural to preserve, so far as possible, the thing we are fighting for. 
But a main industrial problem now appears to be, as we have suggested, 
replacing the self-cash motive more and more with the wider motive 
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of group, state, world concern. To a large extent this motive depend S 
on consistent and convincing leadership. 


There are two things to emphasize here: 


1. The people who own, organize and run war industry, are not necessarily fighting 
for the same thing as the much larger number who work in it. The ownership 
management side is naturally concerned with preserving freedom of private 
industrial enterprise and the p Mere of the Joint Stock Company, and the profit 
incentive. The average worker, and even the average professional man, is not much 
interested in this, as we have seen, and is tending more and more to feel that we 
are fighting for some sort of new, though vague, economic and co-operative 
arrangement of interests and incentives. The employer, as we have shown, does 
not enjoy a great deal of community good will at this time. Putting it very crudely, 
the average employer is almost automatically, and sometimes unthinkingly, 
fighting for a revival of the peacetime industrial system of competitive insecurity, 
whereas the average worker is almost unthinkingly fighting in the hope of future 
security and the fear of insecurity. 


2. The two main sides in this concern, typically represented in the structure of a 
Works Council by equal numbers of representatives for management and worker 
sides, are fighting for Victory, while at the same time devoting a considerable 
amount of attention to each other. This attention is clouded by a long pre-war 
story of instability and illwill, and this is accentuated now by complicating circum- 
stances which put a premium on misunderstood weuaess action, as has been fully 
shown in the first part of this report. 


Cottonwoolliness 
War industry is in a state of continuing suspicion and doubt; these 
attitudes are unfavourable to optimum effort, and may in themselves 
produce some obstructions which could almost of their own accord 
gather momentum and eventually reach serious proportions. Behind so 
many of the individual aspects of war industry described in this report, 
we come up against the same wall. A part of this wall is tradition and 
practice and privilege, whether Trades Union, or craftsman, or 
Director ; but it is a matter also of the feeling which all the individuals 
concerned have about the present. So long as they feel that the present 
is a continuation of the past which will lead inevitably into a future 
which is more or less a reflection of the past, so long will they preserve 
a respect for past methods and principles, irrespective of present 
obligation. If and when the present is regarded as such that the whole 
past is threatened by a chaotic future, they are then likely to defer or 
destroy certain aspects of the past which may be complicating the 
present. This is part of the second wall, quite a low wall, but a very 
thick one, which is to be found behind everythimg in war industry 
today. This second wall was described by the manager of the factory 
described earlier (Section XX); he called it “ cottonwoolliness of 
This is the great dead area which sometimes seems almost immune 
from the impact of appeal, on which waves of news, or new wages, strike 
with a sort of softness which leaves only a faint impression on the 
surface of the wall. Cottonwoolliness is perhaps the outstanding 
characteristic of the people in production. It is by no means found 
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among all, but it is found among many—managements thinking about 
the post-war markets, Trades Union officials keeping up the detail of 
privilege, craftsmen, unskilled women. It is much more important, in 
terms of production, than the so much’ emphasized aspect of the. 
individual slacker or dodger. For while it is certain that a great many 
industrial war workers are working really hard, and especially that they 
are working exhausting hours, it is also certain that all through war 
_ industry a high premium is still put on your personal prejudice and 
point of view, and that whatever the behaviour of individuals the © 
behaviour of groups and of group leaders is not fully co-operative, 
whether between firm and Government, firm and firm, worker and 
management, male worker and female worker, or Government de- 
partment and Government department. Over and over again in this 
investigation we came across obstructions, suspicions, prejudices, 
directly impeding action, the necessity for which was fully agreed. 
Ultimately, all such obstructions impede the action on which all 
must be agreed who participate in this war, offensive action against 
the enemy. All this goes back to the simple fact that the necessities and 
urgencies of the present war have not been so strongly felt in industry 
that they have swept away for the time being the past and the petty. 
They have not been so felt that people will make a point of being at 
work on time; they have not been so felt that every management will 
scrupulously observe the meaning of E.P.T. as well as the wording of 
it; they have not been so felt that all parties of industry, while agreeing 
to differ, will not differ to the extent of disunity. 

The constant talk about each other’s feelings in war production, and 
the constant emphasis on the things that go wrong, has played a major 
part in establishing the present picture, though this has naturally been 
an amplification of the tradition background. Criticism is the life blood 
of Democracy, but by carping Democracy may be bled to death. 
Democratic criticism implies an accurate statement and consciousness _ 
of responsibility for the effect; carping is the exploitation or exaggera- 
tion of arguments based on facts, in order to discredit someone, or to 
elaborate one’s own feelings of anxiety. At the same time, those who 
believe there is something drastically wrong with the basic organization 
of industry are bound to comment upon it and try to change it, because 
they feel that unless they do so, war production will never reach a peak. 
This dilemma, which we will not pursue, is, of course, a characteristic 
one. Here it is relevant, in practical terms, because a good deal of this 
situation is the result of neglect from above. The Government have 
left industrial propaganda to those who care to indulge. Industry has 
been left, as regards its emotional side in much the same general 
shape as it was pre-war. There is much Government control, but even 
so as far as war industry is concerned the peacetime structure of factory 
independence remains. As one official put it, when discussing the 
absence of any full ea und system in the Supply Ministries: 
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“It’s not our job to check up on firms really. We’re simply the customer buying 
from them. It’s their job to supply us with the most they can as best they can. It’s 
not our business to find out how efficient they are or are not.”’ 


First and Last Human 


It is this structure which 1s felt to exist and persist, even where people 
do not think about it very much. Many want it to persist unchanged. 
But so long as it persists, the feelings about it persist. The structure 
itself is not, as so often supposed, just a matter of mechanics and 
economics. First and last industry depends on the human incentives 
and the human relationships. If this were not so, there would never be 
any new firm or new product. To a striking extent this simple fact, has 
been forgotten in industry, which, in the struggle of the twentieth 
century has been engrossed in the one limited part of the affair 
commonly known as “economics”, Many of the frictions and diffi- 
culties in Britain today derive from this engrossment, our national 
neglect of the simple point that even economists are human beings. 

The relationship between war industry and the community as a whole 
has, we hope, emerged fairly clearly through this report. Production 
depends, at least as regards the extra effort and total mobilization, on 
the general spirit and awareness of the community as a whole. This in 
turn depends on the facts and fantasies built up in the public mind by 
news, propaganda, leadership. All the functions of propaganda and 
information in wartime are in effect little more than attributes of 
leadership (as we have shown in our earlier report on ““Home Propa- 
ganda”, Change No.2). It is useless for newspaper editorials to demand, 
as they are now regularly doing, a feeling of urgency in the country, 
when they have themselves contributed largely to producing the 
opposite feeling for months and years past, by giving always the better | 
side of the news and the rosier prospects for the future (see Sections VII, 
XXII). For on the broad issues outside Britain, the emphasis of press 
and radio has been overwhelmingly optimistic. Until recently it is only 
as regards our internal, domestic affairs that there has been pessimism. 
There is a general tendency for the. press to give primary emphasis to 
cheerful news, and subsidiarily to depressing details of home news 
(secondary aspects). 

Here are two typical extracts from the leadin g articles of national 
Sn" on the same recent day: 

. Very well, then. That is the cue for all of us. That was the spirit after 

’ Dunkirk. It saw us through alone for over a year. A renewal of that determina- 

tion and a repetition of the energy and devotion that accompanied it, are 


our a once more against renewed trials after this heavy blow. ‘Having 
survived. . 


2. . . . Britain must /earn from these repulses. Yet the resolve to tien and make 
changes where necessary alters nothing in our equal resolve to eridure and to 
fight and to conquer. | 
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It is worth for a moment going back to compare the earlier press 
treatment of then pending Eastern disasters, for thisis the simplest method 
of explaining the way in which the ordinary citizen, who has little basic 
information or knowledge about these foreign affairs, has been bemused 
into excessive optimism, and consequently amazed by disasters which 
were never for a moment anticipated, and which therefore fall with 
sickening impact on the workers’ feeling of war progress through his 
or her productive effort (see Section VII). Just a few examples follow ; 
we have, in fact, before us a closely written 80-page analysis of such 
press comments on Japan, another 30-page one on R.A.F. commu- 
niques about successful bombing of the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau, 
and a third of greater length on the building up of public expectation of 
inevitable success in the second Libyan campaign. Here are typical 
comments on the pending Japanese war: 


1. Pressed by the German Fifth Column to produce a crisis to divert America, 


General Tojo, Japan’s No. 1 Jingo, has found out that a crisis can run away with 
itself. (Daily Express, October 21.) 


2. General Tojo called upon his countrymen for more and more aggression, 
ordered them to ‘‘push on undauntedly’’ and whipped their spirits up to face the 
‘*multitudinous difficulties’’ on the road militarism has chosen by assuring them that 
the obstacles were thrown in their way “‘by hostile countries’. ’. The Prime Minister's 
Oratory betrays some confusion and no very sanguine expectations: he made clear 
that he desired to frighten the United States and the British Commonwealth by a 
proclamation of iron resolve. (Daily Telegraph, October 31.) 


3. Informed observers here consider that Japan's reported demands on the United 
States are evidence of growing desperation. This view is substantiated by Japan’s 
realization of the effects of the economic “‘freeze’’, her disappointment at the result 
of — move in Indo-China, and her fear of her inability to settle the China 
‘*incident”’ 

Coupled with all this is the further realization that countries such as Thailand 
are looking with growing distrust on the much-vaunted “advantages” of member- 
ship of the Japanese “‘co-prosperity sphere”’. 

While the responsible section of the Japanese community here realizes the risk 
of defeat if Japan embarks on any rash project, it is felt that the Joss of face involved 
in a climb-down now would be so great that the Japanese War Party may succeed in 


forcing the nation to risk everything. (Daily Telegraph Singapore Correspondent, 
November 7.) 


4. The Japanese Government have got themselves into a mess. Legs 4 have not 
gone according to plan. The China ‘‘incident”’ is running well into the year and 
no end to it is in sight. 

Of one thing I am certain: Japan does not want war today with the United 
States, still less with the United States and the British Empire combined, if war can 
be avoided and face can be saved. (Sir Robert Clive, Britain’s Ambassador in J apan, 
1934-37; November 14.) 


5. In the meantime there will be a good deal more warlike ballyhoo from J 
y from the fleet reported cruising near British Borneo and the S. 
Philippines. (Daily Sketch, December 2.) ° | 


Such treatment is worth a report of its own. We are not criticising 
the press. To a large extent they are only reflecting the information and 
guidance given to them from official sources or allowed through 
Censorship? It is not a question of criticism ; it is a question of the effect 
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on the public mood. No consistent productive morale of an optimum 
sort is possible by the mirage technique. Alternating waves of optimism 
and pessimism are the antithesis of the type of effort required in any 
productive process (industry), though this does not necessarily apply 
to the end process, the destructive process (battle). To close this part 
of the discussion, take just five of the many belligerent statements made 
in the national press, and reflected also over the radio, in the days before 
Japan moved south: 


1. On every count, the present is the moment for the reckoning of Japan—the 
immediate present maybe the last opportunity which cannot be missed, for 
ridding ourselves of the Japanese nuisance. (Daily Mail, October 20.) 


2. Mr. W. H. Donald, the Australian-born adviser to Marshal Chiang-Kai-shek, 
the Chinese leader, ‘stated on arrival in Honolulu yesterday, says B.U.P., that 
Japan was already defeated. He could not understand why Britain and the United 
States hesitated to administer the coup de grace. Japan would never defeat China. 
(Daily Telegraph, October 31.) 


3. I predict that—unless Hitler suffers a further timely and severe reverse in the 
nearest future—after a period of uneasy armed peace which may last three weeks 
or three months—the Pacific war will almost certainly come. 

If and when this suicidal and utterly unnecessary conflict begins, the British 
and American will adopt the well-known tactics of offensive warfare—‘“Find ’em, 
fix *em, fight ’em, follow ’em and finish ’em’’. (Daily Sketch, December 6.) 


4. Japan is in the tightest spot of her Empire-carving adventure and there is little 
chance that she can avoid paying an extremely heavy price for the folly. 

Hence Tokyo’s efforts to achieve a makeshift deal with the United States 
through the present mission to Washington of M. Kurusu: but announcements 
by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill indicate that the democracies are dictating 
the terms on which the game is to be played. (Daily Telegraph, November 13.) 


5. British and American diplomats just back from Japan say that the Emperor 
Hirohito and his closest friends are now very strongly against any extension of 
Japan’s war because the country is already bled white by the China adventure. 
Advisers on Japan, on whose guidance Roosevelt replies, think that Japan 

might be satisfied temporarily by a saving of face, because she is now aware that 

she is up against @ desperate situation, in which she should have to fight three 

Powers simultaneously. (Daily Express, November 13.) 


Events of recent months have, against this background, disturbed 
ordinary people more than ever before. But the demand that we should 
recapture the spirit of Dunkirk is no sort of solution. If all that we can 
do in the face of new difficulties is to go back eighteen months, we are 
hardly going forward. And those who demand such return of spirit 
seem to forget that probably the effect of Dunkirk, or the blitz, in 
actual loss of weapons and work, was not much more than equalled 
by the revival of home spirit, and that this revival only offset the other 
loss, was not net gain. This whole business of having to whip up morale, 
back to some earlier level, reflects a fundamental weakness on the 
Home Front. Home Front today means little more than Production 
Front, War Industry. The ups and downs of urgency and awareness are 
due on one side to the lack of any consistent home morale and citizen 
policy, and on the other to the structure of privately run industry, 
which is such that it requires a high degree of effort on the part of most 
individuals before they can fully identify themselves with it, even 
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temporarily. Moreover, after each set-back it becomes more difficult 
to derive any new spirit out of the set-back. People cumulatively expect 
advance and achievement, and a set-back in 1942 is maybe three times 
as worrying as the same set-back in 1940, because people have been led 
to believe, especially through the statements of Lord Beaverbrook, so 
long the key figure on the Production Front (Section VIII), ever 
gathering strength. As one of our diarist’s comments, simply: 


I think the main error was in telling the world that Singapore would never be 
taken, when it was known that supplies could not be sent there as well as to Russia 
and Libya. If we had realized earlier that the loss of Singapore was possible, the 
dismay on learning of the fast advance of the Japs would have been avoided. 


Our evidence points clearly to a lack of a feeling of urgency in many 
sections of war industry, and at all levels within industry. But it is not 
constructive to blame most of these sections. Most people simply are 
not in the position to be able to know what is going on or to be aware 
of urgency, unless it is put to them with the highest authority from all 
quarters consistently. It is not, of course, simply a matter of appeals 
and talk and news, any longer. It is moving more and more into a 
matter of method. The continuous decline in available spending outlets, 
coupled with the failure of savings propaganda to advance beyond the 
1941 stage, is producing an effect which is likely to be more marked in 
1942, The economic incentive in industry is declining. The incentive 
to have high wages because somebody else has (or is believed to have) 
much higher ones continues, of course, and exaggerated publicity 
encourages this tendency. But by and large, as there is less to spend 
money on, the urge for high earnings (directly related to overtime and 
week-end work) is weakened. The structure of British industry has been 
built up at every level around the structure of effort for profit. The only 
alternative incentive appears to be the straight feeling of national 
urgency and unity, still strikingly absent in relation to the nation’s 
_ supreme need. This can be obtained at the price of a new spirit of 
responsibility from those inside industry and from those outside 
commenting on it. You cannot get a new spirit without new experi- 
ments, new processes, new ways of mixing the constituents and_dis- 
tilling the results. It is waste of breath to appeal by mere words, after 
two and a-half years of war. That breath can do little more than form 
a temporary haze on the glass of traditional economic motive behind 
which war industry still operates. If changes are needed, the glass will 
surely have to be broken, and the alarm bell inside vigorously pushed. 


XLVIII. Propaganda within Ge 


If the theme of the previous section is approximately. accurate, the 
principal broad problems of production are not only within industry, 
but also outside it. In this report we are not primarily concerned with 


the actual machinery of industrial organization but with the roots of all 
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organization, the people who organize and are organized. In the next 
and final section we shall briefly comment on the actual machinery, 
from this point of view. In this penultimate section we will briefly 
discuss how much is being done and might be done by propaganda 
within industry, bearing in mind that it is the total propaganda of 
events, and the impact of news, views which determines the total 
atmosphere inside which any special propaganda may operate. So much 
propaganda in this war has been departmentalized inside, and contra- 
dicted outside. For instance, no amount of propaganda in factories 
could produce a feeling of urgency so long as the main national channels 
of opinion-forming were producing a feeling of complacency. What 
the propaganda industry needs most, is not. propaganda of “pep” 
but of events, explanations, interpretations, information, to relate 
each and every individual to the total effort. 


The principal types of internal industrial propaganda can be dealt 
_ with in turn (the press has been covered already): (i) Speeches 


and Meetings, (ii) Radio, (iii) Films, sid Posters, (v) Booklets and 
Leaflets. 


(i) Speeches and Meetings 


Most managements consider that the visit of a D.F.C. does more to 
“pep” up propaganda than any other one propaganda thing. In general, 
it is agreed that so far industrial propaganda has had little effect in 
any direction with this exception. To a slightly lesser extent, visits by 
Naval officers (less often directly concerned) help. 


Present arrangements for such visits are scanty, though improving. 
The financial allowance to pilots making factory visits is inadequate— 
£1 a day, it having as yet proved impossible to get sanction to increase 
this to 30s. The arrangements for looking after the pilots are also 
generally poor. And, of course, a lot of the pilots are quite inexperienced 
in public speaking, so do not get a maximum impact, though it is 
largely the fact of their appearance within the factory that counts. 


_ At present under a hundred pilot visits a month are made to the 
thousands of factories who want them. We found many war factories 
who had never had a visitor of any officer from any Service. The Army 
is much the most backward in this respect. The complete divorce 
between the Army and the factory is traditional, and most unfavourable 
in the present set-up, where more than any other one small thing 
workers may be encouraged by appreciating the exact implication and 
urgency of what they are doing on the bench. 


Here is part of a typical pilot’s speech, in a large factory where his 
few words had a notable effect on production. After saying about a 
hundred words about the particular product ths firm was making, the 
other half of his speech went thus: 
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“The other day we were flying back, and there had been flack and bullets whistling 
all round us and there were 370 holes in the wings and one of the engines was shot 
away—but we got home somehow and landed all right because the *plane was made 
of the best stuff and managed to hold together. So we are grateful to every one of you, 
the men and women shoving pens, getting out designs, working at the draw benches, 
at the muffies, at the lathes, etc., and helping us to do our best because we know that 


we can rely upon you to do your best. It’s been splendid seeing you all, so thank you 
—cheerio—and carry on.” 


His Sergeant then spoke the following words: 


‘*T don’t feel as if I have much to say, except what the Flight Lieutenant didn’t tell 
you, that he got the Distinguished Flying Cross for that flight he told you about. It 
was all owing to him that we got back safe—the whole crew ; and he’s a splendid officer 
to serve and I’m proud to be his navigator. It’s been fine seeing you all and knowing 
how hard you are working to give us the ’planes, and if you go on giving us the 
stuff Jerry won’t have much to say to us in the air. He’s frightened already when he 
sees us coming—so good luck to you all. If you go to it, we'll go at it.” | 


A peculiar case where no one had seen a fighting person was in an 
R.A.F. maintenance factory, from which strong reports of “slacking” 
and inefficiency were received. People who had been working there for 
a year had never seen a pilot, they said. — 

The possibility of showing workers what actually happens to their 
product isin an even more embryonic position. The possibility of making 
workers feel they are fighting by indentifying them with the fight 
through the weapon they make has hardly been worked out at all. We 
have little doubt that experiments in this direction, even if they touched 


only one or two people per factory, would have more effect than any- 
thing else, especially in the case of newer weapons. 


(ii) Radio 
The B.B.C. has a number of industrial programmes, and “Music 
While You Work” contributes to those factories having radio installa- 
tions (Section XXXI). It is difficult, however, to believe that the full 
fascinating material of war industry has been realized by the B.B.C. 
and by its staff of producers, the best of whom are largely preoccupied 
with other matters. Some of the discussions, superficially spontaneous, 


which have been broadcast, have been unfortunate. One of these is 


rather characteristically commented on in a worker’s diary: 

After the news tonight there was a discussion on ‘*Production” by a group of 
workers. It was painful at times, evidence of an unfamiliar script stuck out blatantly, 
only the engineer was at all glib, and he was a little too glib—shop steward of the 


A.E.U. was written large across him. After twenty minutes groping they reached the 


same conclusion that Hilton reached last week—closer co-operation between 
employer and employee. | 


War production is not a subject which readily lends itself to the 
- traditional methods of the B.B.C. Talks Department. 


(ii1) Films 

Several recent M.O.I. films have given vivid short pictures of sections 
of industry, but there is no big, wide picture of the whole show. There 
is room for much fuller treatment of the Home Fronts’ No. 1 theme. 
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The possibility of regular film shows in big factory canteens has just 
begun to be explored. The possible use of films within industry for 
instructional and informational purposes is again in embryo—the 
Services make extensive use of films for this purpose. A good deal could 
be said in favour of a regular weekly film show for suitable factories ; 
not necessarily films about industry, but films about other relevant 
matters assisting the factory personnel towards awareness of relevant 
outside considerations. This is the problem all the way: the factory is 
an independent unit, in some ways particularly isolated. The demands 
of war effort require that those working in it should be able to feel 
that it is a lot more than this, part of a big, vivid, vital pattern. The 
structure of private enterprise automatically inhibits this feeling, and 


has so far made relatively few — to control the consequence 
of the inhibitions. 


(iv) Posters 


We counted 82 different posters in one factory visited. 30 or 40 
different ones were commonplace. A perfect cascade of posters descends 
on war factories from a number of different sources, some of which 
are unknown to those receiving them. We were regularly told, when we 


asked the relevant person in the management where certain posters 
came from: 


‘“Fhey just arrive through the post.” 


The relevant person varies very much from firm to firm, it being no 
one’s particular responsibility to look after this side of affairs, though 
the tendency is for it to devolve on the new Industrial maid of all works, 


the Welfare Officer (Section XLVI). Here is an entry in the diary of a 
Welfare Manager : 


Following the appeal for waste-paper, the saiariaiaiates circulated a memorandum 
round all departments asking us to clear out our files, etc., of all waste-paper, which 
we have been doing. 

Today I received in my office a parcel from London containing: 40 posters 
aX ” 40 posters 60” x 16’, by Fougasses, entitled “‘Quick—you’re gaining on 
him” ; 13 rs 20” x 30” divving a Spitfire in action; 13 posters 20” x 30” showing 
an Air carrier. Total—106 posters. As our total personnel is barely 500, this 
works out at over 1 for each 5 workers. 


Thrée weeks later the same man notes in » his diary: 


Another example of poster mania. We received a bundle of 2 dozen posters 
20” x 30” all of Winston Churchill with a quotation from his most recent speech on 
the Japan-American affair. I read ina recent issue of Engineering a letter from another 
firm making a complaint of this same sort of thing and also saying what I have 
— that the — use of posters irritates workers and does not inspire 


The last sentence of this comment sums up general opinion of most 
firms, confirmed by our own observations, and interviews. As the 
Managing Director of the big Midville factory puts it: 
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We have had little propaganda to our workers except in poster form. In my 
opinion it has had little effect except when directly related to some war crisis. The 
most effective form of war propaganda (namely: showing the workpeople the 
finished products of which they are making the parts and the men who use them) 
has been practically completely neglected. 


The poster material distributed covers practically anything that seems 
important to the Government Departments involved at the moment. 
Most factories received material from at least five Ministries—the 
Ministry of Information, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production, the Ministry of Supply and (to a much lesser extent) 
the Admiralty. We even came across one poster which mysteriously 
arrived in a number of factories from Canada. Against a yellow back- 
ground, it showed the air literally thick with British bombers, and at 
the foot Hitler, cowering, daubed with blood, lantern-eyed with terror. 

The most ambitious single recent campaign has been the one pushing 
the slogan “IT ALL DEPENDS ON ME”’. Not only with posters, but 
also sticky-backs, booklets, and cards. We saw signs of this campaign 
in many factories. We were unable to find much sign, from any im- 
partial quarter, despite the most careful enquiry, that the campaign had — 
contributed on any appreciable scale to industrial morale and war pro- 
duction. Indeed this is not surprising, for of few things can it be said less 
fruitfully than of the factory worker, that it all depends on me. And 
in few fields of British activity would it appear to be less desirable, in 
the interests of war winning, to put out propaganda stressing in- 
dividuality, even though it is necessary to stress individual responsi- 
bility. Perhaps the most penetrating account of how this campaign 
worked out in practice was provided in a manager’s report ; incidentally, 
it is almost in itself a complete account of industrial mentality : 

It All Depends On Me. This is the slogan of a campaign at first privately “ia 
Hoover of Perivale and now — unostentatious support by the M.O.I. Enclosed 
are samples of the various leaflets and devices used to put over the idea of Individual 
Responsibility. In a campaign of 6 weeks one issues first one and then another, puts 


up first one and then another poster. The idea is excellent, the doctrine is sound 
beyond criticism but in our factory it was a complete flop. 

Each one receiving the leaflet or wri. Bag slogan thought and said, “* Why pick 
on me? What about those higher up?” The irony of it was that I started with the 
**higher ups”’ first and their reaction was much the same. I gave each Joint General 
Manager a small framed and glazed motto “It All Depends on Me” to put on their 
desks. One of them took umbrage at once and covered the word “‘me” with the 
word ‘‘us’’. When the campaign was first Jaunched I announced over the works 
broadcasting system that a certain man would address them after lunch on “It all 
depends on me’”’. When we went up to the canteen, the other joint G.M., the speaker 
and I, the canteen was so ostentatiously empty that the snub was unmistakable. 


The most continuous specific activity of factory poster propaganda 
is that undertaken by the Royal Society for Prevention of Accidents 
(Section XXXVII) which supplies some seven thousand firms, a new 
poster every week. We have 46 of these posters before us as we 
write, and they run the whole gamut of poster advertising, from 
surrealism to the cartoon, from the poreryine to. the apart from 
the photographic to the sareaoitl 
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(v) Booklets and Leaflets 


There are plenty of booklets distributed to managerial staffs, though 
practically none to workers. The National Savings Committee has a 
variety of leaflets available free to firms for putting in pay envelopes. 

A striking folder booklet which opens out into a chain of illustrations 
on both sides has recently been produced (publication being a slower 
business nowadays than normally) by the Stationery Office. This 
Ministry of Supply document is about tanks, and stresses particularly 
the 2-pounder gun. The keynote is a big close-up photograph of Lord 
Beaverbrook and his message: 

“‘On the production of tanks and aircraft let us then concentrate our energies.” 


This sentence was used by Lord Beaverbrook in one of his broad- 
casts, and had an unfortunate effect in making those in factories not 
engaged on making tanks or aircraft feel their jobs were less important. 


Organization of Consistent Industrial Propaganda 

Whatever the short-term effects of emphasizing and ‘dramatizing 
special aspects of war production, in the long-run these emphases are 
likely to disturb the steadier and more total picture whichcan incorporate 
and attract everyone in production. It is unnecessary to elaborate this 
here, as we have dealt with it in the previous section and in connection 
with Lord Beaverbrook (Section VIII). It is significant to notice, 
however, that this point of view, which we think is based on careful 
and impartial study of the facts, is not apparently by any means 
accepted in high quarters. The Daily Mail Air Correspondent, for 
instance, reported (March 14) that the new Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, Colonel Llewellin, had issued another ‘‘Crisis Call” to all 
plane factories ; this Correspondent stated : 


Crisis methods are being introduced to Ministry of Aircraft Production factories 
by the new Minister, Col. Llewellin, who has set out to overcome the lag in pro- 
duction which followed the intensive Battle of Britain period. 

Individual managements, supervisors, and others in authority have been told to 


make decisions themselves wherever possible and not waste time referring back to 
‘*headquarters”’, 


A general shaking-up process has begun, and, according to reports from various 
sources, it is welcomed by all concerned. 


As part of his campaign, the Minister has sent a circular letter to managers and 
workers in all factories, telling them that production of planes in big numbers is 
more urgent now than it was before the Battle of Britain. 

There are pilots waiting for planes to carry them on their Great Crusade. 


We would venture to sum up the industrial propaganda situation 
like this: 


1. So far, industrial propaganda has not been based on any clear 
conception, co-ordinated between all concerned, as to the frame 
of mind required from industrial workers. 


2. There hasbeen no proper measurement either of the need for the dif- 
ferent propaganda actually used, or the effect of it when produced. 
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3. This effect so far has been very slight, with the single exception of 
Service visits and links. Extension of this proved propaganda 
effect has been slow, and in some cases non-existent. It by no 
- means follows, of course, that any sort of visit is effective, and 
much more could be done to make the present limited system 
suseful in this respect, as indicated from one point of view 


in a report from an observer in a group of aircraft factories who 
writes : 


. Except for the usual Government posters, and even these seem to be very few and 
far between in the factories, propaganda in industry seems to be almost non-existent. 
Very occasionally there are speakers at the canteens, but the general opinion is that 
they are dull and uninteresting. Recently the Russian Delegation paid a visit to 
A and a manager remarks: ‘“‘We didn’t even know that the Delegation was coming. 
They arrived in my shop at about ten minutes before lunchtime and most of the men 
were out of the shop. Apparently they were disappointed to see the place half empty, 
but I think the whole thing was mismanaged. If the men had known they were coming 
they would have stayed to see them and I think it would have had a good effect on — 
them and made them try and do better.” I myself was in the canteen when the Russian 
Delegation was there, and the wireless was giving Out some speeches in Russian which 
were then translated. ‘No one seemed tobe at all interested in the fact that the Delega- 
tion was there and the noise was so loud of ordinary conversation that it was impossible 
to catch what was being said. The lack of showmanship and imagination about the 
whole thing was rather pathetic. Queen Mary also paid a visit recently. No one was 
apparently very impressed about it and did not even think of mentioning it to me, 
assuming that they themselves even knew about it, and I only came to learn of it by 
accident. A. seems to be the only industry that has its own magazine. This is quite an 
elaborate and expensive looking affair though small and costing sixpence. I have read 
several issues but have not seen any sign of propaganda, intelligent or otherwise, except 
that the latest month’s issue has slogans printed in very small lettering at the bottom of 
each page—Go to it, etc. I doubt if many of the workers read it at all or notice the 
slogans anyway. It definitely does not seem to be the sort of magazine to appeal to the 
workers as it is run more or less from the management’s or employer’s angle. 


4, The propaganda of all the Ministries dealing with industry could 
be co-ordinated. We have been unable to find exactly what 


machinery does exist to co-ordinate, though the main responsi- 


bility here apparendy: ts lies with a amici of Public Relations 
Officers. 


5. There is a need for some sort of news-sheet service to all war 
factories, and this would also service the Works Committees, 
wherever they exist. Such a service, a sort of Industrial A.B.C.A., 
could do very much to explain and inform those in industry 
from management downwards. Considerations of security. 
would have to be taken into account, but no more so than 
with the Army A.B.C.A. And many of the things which 


people want to know about in industry are not questions 
of security at all. 


6. In our view, all the Supply Ministries should have a common 

propaganda and public relations department, through the Ministry 

_ of Production, linked to M.O.I. Most war factories at or 
deal with at least two of them separately. 
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7. Central guidance and control requires, of course, local elaboration 
and modification. The most effective propaganda is based on 
authoritative and official material, interpreted at the group level. 


8. A dual relationship is also required. The Supply Departments 
are in need of human information back from the factories. 
They need good Intelligence more than any other Ministries, but 
their Intelligence systems are at present markedly inferior. The 
traditional idea that you measure production in money-terms 
survives, naturally enough, though it is no longer very relevant, 
and anew measurement is required for any central checking on 
local “ efficiency”. Again, Intelligence could effectively be 
centred in the Ministry of Production. 


9. Behind all this there is the need for a clearer understanding in the 
public mind about the whole economics of war. The Government 
have not taken responsibility for giving an accurate picture of 
what is happening in this and other aspects of war economy, to 
serve as a yardstick and a background corrective to misconcep- 
tions. There is no general picture of war economics in the public 
mind, and it needs to be there if people are to react fully and 
favourably to new demands, pressures, restrictions and taxations. 
At present, war economics appear to ordinary people in disjointed, 
negative conflict and even chaos. The new income tax, for instance, 
was launched on millions of workers who had never paid it before 
with an almost pathetic absence of advance explanation and 
advocacy. Now, the Treasury are belatedly coping with a situation, 
largely predictable and avoidable, which, through being One, 
has harmed war production and home morale. 


XLIX. Machinery: How much does it matter? 


Speaking in a House of Lords Debate on February 10, Lord 
Addington said: 


““ My main purpose is to deal very briefly with what I venture to call the forgotten 
factor i in this crucial question of production. The problem is not merely one of ad- 
justment, organization and consolidation, although careful planning is an essential 
ingredient in its solution. There are certain vital qualities of morale, spirit, devotion, 
and sacrifice which are needed as well as raw materials to produce enough ships, 
‘bombs, planes and tanks. Any Administration which hopes to succeed must ‘pay 
attention to this side of the problem.” 


This almost apologetic reference to ‘“‘a . forgotten factor” in produc- 
tion was followed by a quotation which Lord Addington gave from a 
pamphlet by General Pershing, over a million copies of which have 
been distributed among American munitions workers: 


Friction between men slows up work more than friction in machines. If 
employers or workers destroy teamwork by their selfishness, then the nation is in 


danger. 
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That these frictions exist is apparent to everyone. There would also 
appear to be some grounds for suggesting that while these frictions 
represent frustrations arising from a genuine desire to get on with the 
war, they also reflect an impatience and an intolerance, which doesn’t 
in itself help us in getting on with it. There are few signs of this situation 
stabilizing and there is no reason to suppose that it will stabilize 
until very considerable modifications are made to meet not only the 
facts of the production case, but people’s feelings. The target of total 
efficiency, in some ways a pale reflection of the supposed methods of 
Germany and Japan, has accelerated an impatience which is neverthe- 
less inherent in the structure of an industrial organization never designed 
or conceived to bear the unparalleled strains put on private enterprise 
and the personal wage by the present war. 

Throughout this investigation we have been dealing with the human 
side of things. We have deliberately and consciously stressed that side 
because we believe that least attention has been paid to it in relation to its 
importance. This does not mean that we consider it is the main aspect 
deserving attention. It only means that we feel a great deal of attention 
has been paid to the economic and organizational side, and on that 
side we (Mass-Observation) have neither experience nor a technique of 
investigation which would throw additional useful light. We do want to 
emphasize that we are very aware of the importance of actual machinery 
and organization. We do not for a moment suppose that the subject, for 
instance, of Regional Devolution, is not vital to the future of war 
production. But we equally emphasize, with all the weight of data in 
this report behind us, that purely organizational changes will not finish 
the job. We view with concern the common assumption that new men 
and new machinery will in themselves produce all that is required in war 
industry. Either war production is satisfactory, or it is not. While it is 
evident that inefficiencies have been much exaggerated in some respects, 
it is equally evident that the ATMOSPHERE of war industry § is 
unsatisfactory, in addition to the mass of detailed difficulties which are 


being experienced. Wherever things go wrong, they can be attributed 
variously to: 


1. Government and the people at the top. 
2. The machinery of administration and application. 


3. The structure and framework of industry and its relation to 
society as a whole. 


4. The people in production—the people in this report. | 


It is with this last, the largest, though not necessarily the most im- 
portant group of friction-makers, that we have mainly been dealing. 
But it is commonly overlooked by those talking about industry that 
these people are all over production. A Supply Ministry is only a lot of 
people in a building with internal telephones and external accountancy. 
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These people are not simply civil servants; they are also industrialists 
and Service officers, many of them in commanding positions. Each of 
these persons has prejudices. The outstanding characteristics of most 


(not all) of them—we have met many—which are relevant to war pro- 
duction are these: 


(i) They stopped being educated after they were 20; 


(ui) They have no personal experience of manual industrial work— 
the absence even of Trade Union officials in the high places of 
Supply Ministries is striking ; 


(i) They are males; 


(iv) They are over 45, and some of their ideas tend to be crystalized 


on conceptions which are earlier, for instance, than the rise of 
total war conceptions ; 


(v) They are largely conservative in politics ; 


(vi) They are topographically, and also psychologically, isolated 
from the main turmoil of 1942 life, the great mass of anxious, 
uninformed people—the people who crowd the Midville buses 
and queue for beer in Planetown and oversleep between two 
blankets in Manyworks ; 


(vii) They pay Surtax. 


These are not criticisms of these people, but facts about them 
(largely inevitable), which nevertheless determine much of the attitude 
of the machine to the man and woman earning £2-£6 a week, who left 
school at or before the age of 14. 

In the much talked of period after Dunkirk (see Sections VII and 
XLVII) it was the people of Britain who rose up and fought in the 
factories. The momentum of mass effort carried war production through 
for many months. That momentum has been winding down, and the 
more it does so, the more the ribs of the structure within which it has 
been operating, are revealed. So long as people are working regardless 
_ Of self-interest, deficiencies in structure and organization will frequently 
be overcome by a spirit of enthusiasm and sacrifice. That spirit cannot 
be continually restimulated, except by a feeling of achievement or 
success, or by the incentive of advantage or advance, nationally or 
personally or both. This is the problem which now faces us. It could be 
met partly with measures, but not wholly. These measures include 
organization and re-arrangement and co-ordination; but not only at 
the sort of level crystalized in the Regional Boards. For reorganization 
which is going to have a really BIG effect has to go right down through 
the whole structure of war industry, to touch and inspire every worker. 
Moreover, even the more limited reorganization, from the top, requires 
at every stage a new outlook towards the people at the bottom. 
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There are whole Ministries at present operating almost entirely in 
economic and mechanical terms. Most of the areas of neglect and 
friction indicated in this report could have readily been foreseen and 
often overcome had there been an outlook of human concern within the 
Ministries. Of those Ministries concerned with production, it is only 
the Ministry of Labour which has shown any recognizable quantity of 
this outlook, and in this case it has been intuitive rather than organized, 
historic rather than scientific (cf. Section XXI). So many people have 
a psychological vested interest in retaining the present relationship 
within industry as far as possible unimpaired. This is true of Trades 
Unionists at least as much as of Employers’ Federations. The Daily 
Herald has been the paper which has most often insisted on the purely 
organizational solution for industry, and has laid comparatively little 
stress on other considerations. Sir Walter Citrine has also given his 
authority as Secretary of the T.U.C. to a primary stress on official 
machinery. On January 18, he said: 2 

“Until we have a single Minister responsible for production, with all the depart- 
ments of supply subordinated to him, we shall never reach maximum production.” 

It is our honest belief that it is a delusion to suppose that war pro- 
duction can fill the bill for Victory by the relatively simple process of 
re-arranging top responsibility and overhauling administration 
machinery. That does not touch at all down to the millions of workers 
who do the actual work. Its secondary impacts reach them, and if the 
re-organization is well done, this will help. The re-organization may 
anyway be necessary for top level reasons alone. But simultaneously, 
at the lower level, new thinking and new responsibilities are required. 
We have attempted to establish that the present line of thought is 
towards considering the number of workers and the arrangements of 
people on a quantitative basis, whereas our evidence suggests the need 
for a new qualitative approach, due to the shortage of available bodies 
and the added importance which must therefore be attached to the 
proper use of each body and the mind that is in it. It is unnecessary to 
add to these points; the evidence is given in the text, and each reader 
can form a personal opinion of the argument’s validity. 

On April 5, when this report reluctantly goes to press, industrial 
dissatisfactions are at a peak. The new Minister of Production, Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton, approaches the difficult task with a reputation for 
’ personal vigour and integrity, steady judgment and high ability. His 
outlook is naturally affected by his experience as a leading industrialist, 
an Eton and Trinity man, born in A Class and married to the daughter 
of a Duke. In the last war he served with distinction in the Grenadier 
Guards, won the D.S.O. and M.C. In this war he leads and serves the 
army of industry, a less orderly army of ordinary people with some 
extraordinary ideas. Mr. Lyttelton has initially stressed the prior 
importance he attaches to setting up an organization. This is vital 
enough, but an organization can do little more than execute a 
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policy by means of a method. We diffidently suggest that a time of re- 
organization is a time for re-orientation of policy and outlook, a 


humanistic approach instead of a mechanistic or journalistic one. As 
one Managing Director remarked to us: 


“The Prime Minister promised us blood, sweat and tears, but he gave us Lord 
Beaverbrook.” 


Yet Lord Beaverbrook started out with a warm welcome from the 
public, and few ministers have enjoyed more gentle handling in the 
press. At each stage since 1936, whenever things have been difficult, 
there has been a renewed demand for some reorganization, generally 
a new Ministry, to cope with the problems first of defensive and now 


of offensive preparation. Each time the new reorganization has at first 
been acclaimed as, in itself, the antidote. 
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Mass-Observation, as a research body, is under no illusions about 
this Report. We recognize its many limitations and inadequacies. All 
that we can say is that we have done our best. Others must judge if it is 
_ any good. It is our hope that we have thrown some new light, and re- 
focused some old light, on certain crucial aspects in war production 
which are not generally accorded the importance which they may 
deserve. Our only object in doing this is to serve a constructive purpose, 
and to give a balanced picture. As the whole of the first part of this 
Report shows, there is need for balance in controversies about war 
production. The amount of exaggeration and over-emphasis on some 
aspects of production is very striking. The exploitation of certain in- 
adequacies and inefficiencies for temperamental, personal or political 
reasons, tends to obscure some of the fundamental issues, though at 
the same time such exploitation is only part of the general atmosphere 
of traditional illwill and disunity within industry—an atmosphere 
which one cannot conceive of finding, for instance, in the Navy, or in a 
newspaper office. There is no sign of this atmosphere abating—if 
anything, the contrary. For instance, in the Production Debate of 
March 24, when Mr. Lyttelton made his first speech as Minister of 
Production, the usual charges were to the fore, and Sir John Wardlaw- 
Milne, speaking with all his authority as Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure, gave a renewed emphasis to the wage 
differential (cf. Section V, Sub-section ii), and the following passage 
of words took place between Sir John and Mr. Bevin: 


Sir J. Wardlaw-Milne: There were cases, for instance, of a worker earning, 


say, A a week, and seeing his daughter, who was carrying tea-trays round, getting 
ouble. 


Mr. Bevin said he denied such statements, and would like the details. 


Sir J. Wardlaw-Milne said that last time Mr. Bevin asked him for some figures 
he supplied a great many, but had never heard a word since. Everyone knew that large 
numbers of untrained people were getting higher wages than trained workers. 


The Times Report, March 25 


Anyone who has read the material in Sections XVIII or XXIX of this 
Report will be able to appreciate how extraordinarily exceptional it 
must be for a girl to receive £6 a week for carrying tea-trays. It was 
common in the munitions factories, including some of the most vital 
ones in the country, to find the highest female wage earner getting less 
than £3. 15s. a week gross earning, including extensive overtime. 
On the other hand, anyone who should read Section XXXIV will know 
how extraordinary is the statement given from the other side by 
Alderman Luke Hogan, famous Trades Union leader and Merseyside 
Labour man, who in a Liverpool speech (March 14) stated that 
‘‘Absenteeism in a number of large concerns in the North-West has 
amounted to only 0.2”. To find any considerable group of people 
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even in peacetime averaging something like half a day a year off 
from work would be practically a miracle, even if these people were 
physically and psychologically perfect. 

No one questions that people using these arguments use them in 
good faith. The trouble is largely that there has been so little unbiased 
approach to the problems of war production. It is the subject of 
maximum bias in Britain. It is a subject on which the absolute minority 
of bias is now required th the interests of winning the war as quickly as 
possible. — : 

Before we attempt to sum up the main points that seem to us to 


emerge from this limited study, three possible misconceptions must be 
dealt with: 


1. In a study of this sort it is almost impossible to separate fact, 
feeling and fantasy. Indeed, the social scientist who is at all 
thorough soon discovers that the word “‘fact”’ has little meaning 
to him, because everything is a fact, whether it is a machine tool 
that has broken down, or an industrial worker who has broken a 
promise. Ideas that people have about what is going on determine 
their behaviour as much as, and often more than, what is actually 
going on in the thing they have the ideas about. And if there is a 
gulf between the thing and the idea that people have about it, the 
popular idea is likely to modify and upset the thing itself, in the 
long run, if not in the short one. The whole point of this Report 
is that one cannot be accurate about industry because one is 
dealing with an essentially human problem, which contains every 
gradation of opinion, contradiction, temperament and motive. 
We should like to underline this, to make it perfectly clear that 
while we have done our very best to give a truthful picture, taking 
all points of view into account, we are really doing little more 
than reporting an extraordinarily complicated set-up which 
contains within it a network of contradictions and some conflicts 
partly inherited from a hundred years ago. 


2. The Ministry of Labour is the Ministry most often commented 
upon in this Report, because it is the Ministry which is most 
directly concerned with the human problems of war production. 
We should like to make it absolutely clear that while under the 
present set-up the main bulk of any implicit criticism from this 
point of view therefore falls upon the Ministry of Labour, we 
ourselves are of the opinion, after this study, that the Ministry of 
Labour has done far more than any other Ministry to cope with 
the human problems. Many of the deficiencies which appear to 
rest with the Ministry of Labour in fact rest with the past, pre-war 
structure, and its sociological consequences. No new Minister of 
Labour could have straightened out all these things, in the time, 
though some might have been straightened out more quickly. It 
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seems, however, that some of the problems are wider even than 
the concern of the Ministry of Labour: they are the new concern 
almost of a new Ministry, necessitated by total war organization 
on the Home Front (see below). In our own opinion, irrespective 
of this Report, the Minister of Labour has a record of outstanding 
achievement, the more remarkable when one thinks about the 
situation with which he was confronted when he took office, and 
the limitations of function which he has inevitably experienced in 
some respects since taking office. Many of the measures which he 
has sponsored are going also to have a permanent constructive 
effect on industrial relations. Mr. Bevin’s approach is perhaps best 
indicated in his own words; those interested will find the fullest 


statement of his point of view in “The Job to be Done” (Heine- 
mann, 1942): 


In the making and shaping of what I hope will be a new era—and I am not 
talking in empty terms of propaganda—Britain, the British Commonwealth, the 
United States, or what we know as Western Civilization, cannot survive except 
‘upon a basis of liberty and equality among the peoples of the earth, giving to others 
what you claim for yourselves and getting in return a feeling that there i is something 
to fight and live for. Why has the Russian peasant surprised everybody when com- 
pared with the Czar’s army? It is easy to understand. It is not the political system 
that has made him fight. He owns his soil. He is not fighting for a landlord, it is his 
own; his roots are in it, he owns what he is fighting for. It is not-a particular theory 
of Marx or Engels, or ‘something of that kind. It goes fundamentally deeper, and 
equally civilization cannot survive if it rests upon a propertyless proletariat. That is 
why I have urged that if our country is not big enough in acreage to solve our 
problems by means of the land, as the peasant countries can, as the great territories 
can, you have to find a substitute, and the substitute is the vested interest of social 
security within your own State in which all shall participate. 


(Speech at Transport and General Workers’ Union Biennial 
Delegate Conference, August 18, 1941.) 


3. We do not for a moment consider that the line of approach in this 
Report is the only one, or necessarily the mostimportant.'Werecog- 
nize the great importance of improving machinery for production, 
and development along the lines indicated in the Minister of Pro- 
duction’s speech of March 24. Anyone who has read our earlier 

Report on Home Propaganda (Change, No. 2), will realize that, for 
instance, we believe no administration could deal with masses of 
people, on any problem, unless there was central guidance with local 
control and variable modification. We only feel that the human 
side has been insufficiently considered, and we note that in Mr. 
Lyttelton’s first speech he makes only passing reference to any 
human factor and his proposed new divisions within the Ministry 
do not include one which appears, on paper, to give any special 
consideration to any of the points we have been discussing. Yet 
if one thing stands out clearly from this Report, it is the need to 
centralise these considerations at a central point, and the natural 


point would be the Ministry of Production. We will return to this 
below. 
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In the following summary, the sections of the layout in the main text 
of the report will be followed part by part and section by section ; when 


that has been done, some general comments and suggestions will be 
put forward: . 


Section I. 1. Thescope of the enquiry is discussed and defined in the 
opening section. The report is confined to the human 
relations, social and psychological factors, affecting 
war production (page 1). 

Ii. 2. The six main lines of enquiry are described, and the 
seven study areas covered are defined (page 6). 


PART A—TONGUES 


If. 3. First, the efficiency of industry is discussed from the 
human point of view. The inseparable tangle of facts 
and feelings, opinions and actualities is indicated 


(page 14). 


IV. 4. A selection of examples of stories of industrial 
inefficiency are given in some detail. These stories 
come from every kind of quarter and cover practically 
the whole range of industrial activity. 


5. It is shown that the complexity of such charges of . 
inefficiency is to some extent affected by status of the 
person talking, and that the amount of unprejudiced, 
demonstrable data on the subject is less considerable 
than has been commonly supposed. 


6. In this connection, studies by the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, the A.E.U., The Engineering 
Industries Association and Mr. Gordon England, the 
1941 Committee and the Russian Trade Union 
Delegation, are discussed and analysed. 


7. The degree of difference of opinion even within the 
same firm is illustrated by a series of comments within 
the same factory. From the Managing Director down- 
wards to Foreman, aap Steward and Factory Workers 


(page 15). 


V. 8. Men are much more critical of industrial efficiency 
than women (statistical information is given throughout 
this section). 


9. Those outside war industry are considerably more 
critical of its efficiency than those with direct experi- 
ence, working within it. 
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The hold-up, and alleged failure to use the labour 
force to capacity, are points of special comment, as 
also the inadequacies of management and personnel 
arrangements, which are especially frequent from 
women. 


A special sort of dissatisfaction is caused by the wage 
differentials, and particularly by the exaggeration of 
individual cases in published statements which have 
given the impression of extensive, inflated earnings. 


Better-off people, not engaged in manual work, are 
more than twice as critical of industrial efficiency as 
those in the lower economic groups (D class). Better- 
off people are particularly interested in individual 
deficiencies and particularly keen on the idea of 
nationalization of the war industries. 


Those holding shares in Joint Stock Companies are 
equally dissatisfied with war production, as compared 
with the average of better-off people—i.e. 56% dis- 
satisfied, 22°/ satisfied, the rest doubtful, etc. 


Local differences are largely conditioned by local 
characteristics and the variations are sometimes as 
great from firm to firm in the same town, as from 
town to town. There are no consistent regional charac- 
teristics in most respects, though there are areas of 
special difficulty, such as the Clyde, largely related to 
the degree of pre-war unemployment and other 
accentuations of views which are to be found in 
varying degrees in all areas. That is to say, the general 
characteristics of human conflict are very widespread 
and the extent to which each one is important in any 
one firm depends largely on considerations such as: 


(a) the work tradition of the area 

(5) the proportion of skilled and unskilled male and 
female workers 

(c) the extent of previous unemployment 

(d) mutual confidence as between management and 
men and bridges between them 

(e) wages, Unions, welfare, etc 


A number of examples from our seven study areas are 


given further to document the local variation of 


attitude prevailing within war industry. 


There is no marked age distinction in attitude to the 
efficiency of war industry, but a significant correlation 
with the length of time people had been within war 
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industry. Newcomers into war industry tend to be 
less interested and less opinionated all round, though 
there are numerous exceptions to this (see later). 


Some other differences of opinion are briefly discussed 
at the end of this section (page 30). 


From the material presented in the two previous 
sections it appears evident that there is no common 
point of view on this subject, and a wide difference of 
opinion. What people say about war industry does not 
necessarily bear any relation to what they know about 
it. Some of those who know least say most. 


Undoubtedly published opinion gives an exaggerated 
impression of public opinion and even more of private 
opinion. A larger number than has been supposed have 
considerable confidence in war production, though 
this, of course, does not mean that they cannot suggest 
improvements. 


In this sense, industrial inefficiency has apparently 
been exaggerated, because inadequacies have received 
publicity emphasis and the adequacies and normalities 
have not. This does not mean, however, that the com- 
plicated network of doubts and dissatisfactions is the 
less important because some of it is less informed. 
The proportion of those who regard war industry as 
thoroughly inefficient is so large as to affect the whole 
of home and production morale. The general atmos- 
phere which is reflected in the data presented in this 
section leaves no reasonable room for doubt that an 
unsatisfactory state of public confidence and goodwill 
exists as regards war industry. 


The way in which some of the prevailing ideas about 
war industry have grown up, sometimes to an exagger- 
ated extent, are traced out. The propaganda of the 
Shop Stewards National Council is taken as an 
example, one which has had particular influence. 


The ways in which opinion and feeling about industry 
has been currently affected are mainly through the 
Press, and Press reporting of speeches, through the 
actual impacts of events and through the energetic 
utterances of Lord Beaverbrook; these influences are 
discussed in the following sections (page 49). 


The impact of events, as reflected to the public princi- 
pally through Press and radio, has had a powerful 
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effect over the past two and a half years in creating 


an up and down peak and valley process of morale, 
fully discussed and illustrated in the text, and hardly 
favourable to continuing good industrial morale and 
co-operation. 


We are currently hearing many demands for recap- 
turing the Dunkirk spirit, a spiritual revival and so on. 
These do not face up to the full issue, and lose much 
of their point at this stage of the war, when viewed 
against the background of over-expectation, and con- 
sequent disillusion, illustrated in the text (page 53). 


Lord Beaverbrook, psychological leader of industry 
for nearly two years, adopted, naturally enough, Press 
technique methods. He accentuated the erratic 
tendencies of expectation and revelation. 


Lord Beaverbrook established no coherent line or 
outlook either for management or the worker in 
war industry, and the cumulative effect of an appar- — 
ently ad hoc approach (from the point of view of those 
not in touch with high policy) has been to accentuate 
the differences of opinion and to put a premium on 
individual prejudices, when there is no background 
of steady production feeling and propaganda, based 
on understanding of the total situation, and when 
there is no publicly understood relation between 
production strategy, economics, length of the war, 
man-power and Victory (page 60). 


Thus the mental leadership of industrial personnel has 
been to a large extent left to groups of critics and 
minority sections, whose criticism, offered in con- 
structive spirit, has sometimes had a more destructive 
effect in the absence of any broader. public picture 
of the whole situation from official sources. 


Official sources and the Government have so far 
failed to establish such a picture in the public mind. 
Official apathy in the matter seems to be based on an 
underestimate of its importance. 


In particular, relevant officials are commonly unaware 

of the relationship between actual production, output, 
hours of work, regular attendance and such matters 
as feelings of satisfaction and feelings of progress 


through work, and people’s erroneous ideas about 
what they are doing and why. 
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The effect has been to make some people feel particu- 
larly uncertain, listless or fragmentary in the industrial 
set-up. Little has been done as yet to make all sections 
in industry feel a unity, which is not, of course, in 
existence in peacetime, but the need for which becomes 
clearer as the strains of war become greater. Industry 
can either produce a unity or carry on as it is doing 
now, with effects dangerous to our war effort unless 
and until we have complete superiority over the enemy. 


The majority are accepting or apathetic, but the critical 
minorities are now very considerable, and in industry 
it has always been the minority which decided for the 
majority (page 62). 


Broadly, then, irrespective of the actual technical 


efficiency in industry, there are many signs of 


human friction and correlated inefficiency. Whatever 
the technical and organizational factors, this friction 
is sufficient to present a problem on its own account, 
and there is no reason to suppose that it can be cured 
by purely organizational and mechanical means. 


The different groups blame different groups for 
difficulties, and these cross-accusations, a forest of 
pointing fingers, are analysed in this section. 


Common to most of them is the tendency to blame 
upwards, i.e., blame someone above oneself on the 
ladder of responsibility. 


Rather under half of all people encountered in the 
enquiry offered some definite suggestion for improving 
the efficiency of war industry, and these suggestions 
are also discussed (page 66). 


In this section, the general process which causes people 
to build up big ideas and dislikes is traced out with 
illustrations, of course with special reference to war 
industry. 


A series of statements from Managing Directors and 
others are given in illustration of varying views. 

The way in which a feeling of inefficiency can be 
generated in a district is illustrated, with special 
reference to cotton. 

The question as to how much efficiency can be expected 
is then discussed. War is in its very nature a process 
of inefficiency from the civilized point of view 


(page 74). 
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Section XII. 40. The question of possible efficiency is dealt with in 


this section, in relation to the possible efficiency of 
human beings who have to do the actual work of 
production. 


. The eight different common uses of the word efficiency 


are given. 


. The discrepancy in meanings which different people 


attach to the word is suggested. 


. The conception of human activities as conceivably 


‘‘a hundred per cent efficient”’ is examined. 


The inference is unmistakable: that many are using 
too utopian a yardstick for measuring human achieve- 
ment in this third year of war; but, on the other hand, 
that many are in a state of disturbance or distrust 
which is not likely to assist their own optimum work 
effort. The ways in which this optimum can be 
reached—as opposed to the maximum, the supposed 
100% efficiency which would be inefficient over any 
period of time—occupies most of the rest of the report 


(page 82). 


PART B—BODIES 


War is, in its nature, the quintessence of insecurity. 
War industry has so far maintained a relatively high 


_ degree of security, especially for the skilled veciihinins. 


46. 


47. 


In the seven study areas there was generally supposed 
to be an acute shortage of labour. The margin of 
leisured women is now much reduced—last October 
only four out of 200 women, stopped at random in 
London streets, were not engaged in some way (a very 
elementary study). 


In addition to the actual shortage of available bodies, 
there is a shortage of mobility of bodies, and a 
tendency towards inertia in moving oneself without 


being pushed. This is assisted by. the fact. that over | 


three-quarters of people feel that their job is important, 
and the great majority even of thos¢ on “unimportant” 
jobs feel this, in the absence of any clear and widely 
known definition of mnportance (particularly for 
women) (age 87). 


Section XIV. 48. 


XV. 49. 
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The balance of security and insecurity for the 
remaining men in war industry is briefly illustrated 
and analysed in this section, before going on to the 


more immediate problems in the following sections 


(page 94). 


Statistics of labour wastage are given, showing the 
enormous increase duririg 1940, when some firms had 
reached over 100% among women—i.e. the whole 
labour force having to be replaced every year. 


. The Essential Work Order in March 1941 was a 


delayed action which dealt with a situation prejudicing 
part of industrial morale and a sound basis to pro- 
duction planning. The E.W.O. helped to stabilize the 


situation, but labour wastage again appears to have 
increased. 


Labour wastage in most firms is higher than in peace- 


time, despite regulations and war urgencies. Eight 
reasons for this are discussed. 


A negligible proportion of the labour wastage is due to 


dismissal on the part of the firm. Much of it is in 


conflict with the employer’s wish, for despite the 
E.W.O. and the National Service Officer, it has proved 
difficult to"keep reluctant employees, of whom there 
are still a number (page 98). 


The way in which the Essential Work Order, a subject 
of very frequent comment and criticism from 
employers, has worked out in theory and in practice 
is described in this section, with special reference to 
industrial discipline. Industry has been built up on the 
discipline of the sack and the labour surplus, and the 
disappearance of this surplus has radically altered the 
balance of power in industry in favour of the worker 
—for the first time in a quarter of a century. . 


The process of dismissal and of leaving is described 
and illustrated, with special reference to the Labour 
Inspectorate which deals with this matter. 


The Essential Work Order is likened to the marriage 
law. Employers and employed used to live promiscu- 
ously and -often formed lasting attachments by 
accident. Now divorce has become more difficult, with 


consequences, psychological and economic, felt 


throughout the structure (page 102). 
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While available skill is now being almost entirely 
used, certain reservoirs, such as the C.3. man and the 
elder man, are still relatively unexploited. The 
unhealthy male is having a relative field-day. This war 
is making a monkey of the theory of the survival of the 
fittest. 


But the sluggishness and lack of full organization in © 


training women is noticeable in many directions. So is 
the clumsiness of some of the training methods and 
schemes in use, which are illustrated in this section 


(page 111). 


The principle of equal pay for equal work, irrespective 
of sex, is recognized, but practice does not accord 
with the principle in many respects. Women are still 
being regarded and treated as inferiors and not being 
given full opportunity for the use of their skill. 


On the experience of those investigated, it is suggested 
that the opportunities for women are more numer- 
ous than is generally supposed, and that the psycho- 
logical vested interests inindustry have held up their 
full use, with unfavourable effect. This complicated 
question of dilution and the natural anxieties which it 
sets up, especially among skilled’ men, is considered 
with illustrations, including cases where efficient women 
workers were said to be forced to work alone so as 
not to upset the men (page 118). 


. Shortage of good supervisory staff has an important 
_ bearing on what is happening in war industry. Two 


main types of supervisor are analysed. 


Women workers have particular resistances to clumsy 
supervision, and the woman supervisor also. | 


The largest single improvement which women in war 
industry want is improvement in labour arrangements, 
especially supervision and personal control. 


The Foreman and Chargehand are under exceptional 
strain at the present time, and this has an appreciable 
effect on industrial temper (page 125). 


Women are generally fairly satisfied about the jobs 
they have, about their earnings, etc., but they often 
want jobs with better opportunity for what they con- 


sider their particular abilities. These wants are 
described. | 


. 
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On the whole, many women are more patriotically 
motivated and more ready voluntarily to make an 
extra effort, as compared with the men remaining in 
war industry. But this is subject to extensive variation 
and much depends on the firm’s treatment, the human 
relations within the firm; two factories engaged on 
similar war jobs, but with a big difference in worker 
morale and consequent production efficiency, are given 
as examples. 


Female satisfaction with the job is not correlated with 
the level of earnings—that is to say that women with 
higher earnings are just as often dissatisfied (23%) 
as those with lower earnings. Women are particularly 
susceptible to work motives and influences other than 
the economic and mechanical ones. As the proportion 
of women in war industry steadily increases, the 
importance of considering these more subtle influences 


_ increases correspondingly (page 131). 


Section XXIL. +7. With the shrinkage of available labour, a principal 


production problem for 1942 is the right job for the 
right worker. So far, the approach to moving people 


_ into war industry has been quantitative rather than 


68. 


qualitative, transferring the maximum number of 


bodies rather than the optimum number of minds. 
Many misfits have resulted. All the Services now use 
tests to help them place personnel effectively. The 
Minister of Labour has recently rejected the idea 
of these tests, and the basis of this rejection is dis- 
cussed in some detail as it illuminates the whole 
traditional mentality of industry which still dominates 
the production landscape. 


This section contains some strange stories, true or 
false. 


69. The whole question of our application of science to the 


human side of war industry arises here. We are 
relying almost exclusively on industrial research of the 
last war, and little notice is still being taken. The pro- 
duction war is only a process of the scientific war. We 
are applying the findings of scientists to production of 
new weapons by means of new machinery. The out- 
come of battle on land, sea or air depends on the 
degree of the successful application of scientific 


research. Yet the men and women producing these 


items are still treated, in at least eight factories out of 
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ten, as if there was no such thing as science applied to 
the process of producing as well as to the product 
(page 139). 


. The readiness to volunteer for war industry among 
women is described, and the principal resistances to 
entering war industry voluntarily. The complicated 
_ story of how women’s minds have been confused by 
unco-ordinated and over-numerous appeals and 
directions is briefly summarised. Much confusion has 
been caused in women’s minds and the voluntary 
mobility of labour has thereby been restricted, a sort 
of inertia set up, which can only be dealt with more 


laboriously by conscription, or new stimulation so far 
lacking (page 149). 


The conscript girl presents many interesting problems, 
which are discussed with full documentation (page 155). 


There is a consjderable underlying resistance among 
women to conscription—more than for other com- 
parable measures—and a lot of managements are 
worried about it, too. (Conscription covers here any 
form of pressure bringing women into the factories) 


(page 163). 


. Married women, including many who have come back 
into industry since the war, are generally considered 
to be making a special effort to do all they can in the 
factories. They experience certain inevitable difficulties 
where they have a family and are trying to do two jobs 
at once. Many of them also feel very temporary, and 
this temporary-mindedness is a big feature in the 
outlook of the new women in industry. These points 
are dealt with quantitatively and qualitatively i in this 
section (page 166). 


PART C—TIMES 


. A variety of part-time schemes are described, but 


_ most of these are still in embryo, and the full use of 
part-time workers is complicated, as are many aspects 
of the new use of labour, by the lack of clear-cut 
responsibility for women outside the factory, as well as 
the slowness of welfare and other developments 
within many factories (page 172). 


Section XXVITI. 


75. 
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There is much room for the extension of day nursery 
accommodation, as well as some misunderstanding 


and mal-adjustment of existing and potential arrange- 
ments. 


76. The guesswork methods of the Ministry of Health as 


regards this matter have not helped a difficult situation, 
which is documented rather fully in this section 


(page 178). 


XXVIII. 77. The bitter experience of the last war, when big 


78. 


79. 


80. 


XXIX. 81. 


82. 


83. 


XXX. 84. 


increases in hours of work damaged output, has had 
to be learned all over again in this one, and it is still 
ignored in a considerable number of factories, as the 
material in this section shows. 


Roughly three-tenths of the men were working hours 
which would appear, from research, to be “‘excessive’’. 
Many women were working above the accepted hours, 
and so were juveniles. (October to March). 


A fifth of all workers, particularly those in war 
industry, considered they were working too many 
hours, whereas well under a tenth considered they 
were not working enough hours. 


There is a positive correlation between feeling of 
health and hours of work (page 188). 


Much information has been collected on earnings and 
is summarized in this section. The earnings of war 
workers have been given a false emphasis in pub- 
licized statements. Under a tenth of those in war 
industry are getting more than £6 a week, and many 
are getting less than £2. High earners are almost 
invariably skilled men, doing long hours of overtime. 


There is a discrepancy between the earnings of men 
and women, and between earnings in different 
factories and districts. The publicity emphasis on wage 
differentials is a principal factor in stimulating the 
carping atmosphere of war production. 


At the same time there is considerable potential 
public feeling in favour of some more equalized wage 
system, correlated with a stronger feeling in favour of 
nationalization of industry, etc. (page 197). 


Excessive hours are partly due to the vested interest 
which has grown up since Dunkirk in working them at 
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AXXIV. 90. 
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XXXII. 88. 
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higher rates of pay. The effect of this, and the general 
pattern of overtime and shift system is dealt with, 


both from past studies, and with new material collected 


in the present investigation. 


Systems of twin-shift, night-shift, etc., are similarly 
dealt with (page 210). 


The value of the rest-pause during working hours, in 
terms of output, has been proved, but many firms 
still do not recognize it officially. 


The value of radio or gramophone music inside the 


factory is also established; but here again industrial 


conservatism has hada restrictive effect (page 216). 


The traditional pattern of the British weekend has 
remained in some ways remarkably unchanged by the 


war, and this has had several important effects on war 


_ Industry. The lack of co-ordinated policy on holidays 


91. 


7: 


and breaks, and the very high degree of absenteeism 


around holiday periods, is also discussed (page 219). 


. Increased supply and shopping difficulties compel 


women especially to lose worktime more than before. 
The main types of difficulty are analysed, and a 
number of local experiments to meet the new situation 
are described. These experiments have so far been few 
in number and limited in scope (page 226). 


An attempt was made to sort out the chaotic statistics 
and conflicting prejudices on absenteeism, dealt with 
rather fully, with summaries of available existing: 
material from all sources and with material collected 
during the present investigation. ' 


There are big variations in absenteeism, some of 
which could quite well be controlled. A good deal of 
output is being lost through this cause, but this has 
been exaggerated in some quarters. On our estimate, 
about three-tenths of absenteeism is “‘selfish’’. 


Absenteeism is much higher than pre-war, as is bad 
time-keeping. It is higher among women than men, 


among married women than singk women, among 


unskilled workers than skilled workers, among young 
than old, among those working long hours than those 
working short. 


CONCLUSIONS 


93. Data on causes, seasonal fluctuations, differences 
between different factories, are given in the text. 


94. The importance of absenteeism can be over-estimated, 
but it is a significant symbol of the degree of industrial 
urgency. Fourteen principal factors influencing absen- 

_teeism: are listed, and ten remedial experiments 
described (page 223). 


PART D—FEELINGS 
Section XXXV. 


95. While long hours have had a deleterious effect on the 
health of a number of workers, nearly as many say 
they feel better as compared with before the war as 
those who say they feel worse. When allowance is made 
for the inevitable additional strains of the present 
time, the industrial health picture is better than 
might be expected. 


96. This is not so much due to any measures taken within 
the factory, but rather to external influences (e.g. 
Ministry of Food diet) and to psychological feelings. 
The actual development of industrial medicine as such 
has been sluggish, and continues so, in line with the 
general lack of inter-responsibility between man- 
agement and worker, for anything more than the 
interchange of money for products (page 253). 


XXXVI. 97. The sluggish story of industrial lighting is told in 
this short section (page 258). _ 


XXXVIT. 98. Not quite so sluggish, but still scarcely at speed, 
Z has been the development of modern-minded accident 
prevention, though the Ministry of Labour have 
now actively stimulated education on this subject. 
The increase in industrial accidents, and what this 


signifies, is indicated (page 260). 


XXXVIII. 99. Particular attention is paid to feeding arrangements in 
factories. Here again there is a lack of scientific 
evidence on the relation between diet and work, and a 
lesser lack of application of knowledge about evident 
needs. 


100. There has been a big improvement in feeding facilities 
within factories, but in many firms, especially small 
ones, these facilities are still slight or non-existent, and 
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in wartime this imposes a heavy extra burden on the 
worker. 


101. Possible solutions are discussed. The British Restaurant 
is probably the most likely one, and a considerable 
quantity of research information on the British 
Restaurant is therefore brought forward in the latter 
half of this section, which also contains a discursion 
on the part things like canteens can play in the factory 
atmosphere (page 264). 


Section XX XIX. 


102. Further friction, largely inevitable under present con- 
ditions, arises through transport difficulties, which 
particularly lose time through late-coming, and 
through extra irritation and tiredness. The existing 
situation is. sketched, and a number of suggested 
partial remedies, such as staggering and priority 
tickets, are examined (page 280). 


XL. 103. The difficulty of digs for transferred workers, and the 
violent feelings that can arise therefrom, are illus- 
trated by a series of pungent examples. There are 
promising new hostel developments to meet an 
undoubted need. Once more, this is largely a problem 
of responsibility outside the factory. In the Services, 
full responsibility is taken for all the individual’s 
needs, but despite the developments stimulated through 
the Minister of Labour, this principle is far from 
recognized in war industry, and is indeed anti- 
pathetic to the traditions of British industry, which 
are based on the assumption of non-responsibility. 
Many of the minor difficulties which reduce war pro- 
duction below an optimum derive from the hard and © 
fast line drawn between the worker in the factory work- 
ing, and the worker doing everything else (page 289). 
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PART E—RELATIONS 


It is very difficult to summarize this final part of the 
Report, for it is essentially a general discussion of com- 
plicated and controversial matters, with the. maximum 
available amount of evidence. In this. Part certain special 
aspects of the picture are focused upon, as sufficient 
material has been given in previous Parts to enable the 


reader to exercise his or her critical scidestsiel in regard 
to what follows. 
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Section XLI- XLIII. 


104. In these three sections, some particularly important 
aspects of management and worker outlook are dis- 
cussed, and a specialized example of industrial 
structure operating between the two is dealt with in 

the section on the Cornish Tin Mines. 


y 105. Special attention is drawn to the way in which both 
} sides in industry are thinking to a rather unusual 
extent about the future. Most of one side wants the 
future to be as different as possible economically from 
: the past, most of the other side want it to be as similar 
as possible. 


106. Special emphasis is also put on the decline in money 
incentive in industry, especially from the workers’ 
point of view. The crude incentive is as traditional 


in industry as the principle of non-responsibility for 
what happens outside the factory, and the power of 
: the instantaneous sack. The replacing of this incentive, 
' much watered down since the war, by some other 


: incentive, is a major consideration in the coming 
months, and one which has as yet hardly been faced. 
The only practical alternative incentive appears to 
be patriotism and enthusiasm; the many current 
demands for a new spirit in the country reflect this. 
But it is very difficult to see how such a spirit can be 
obtained so long as the average worker is working 
: for the average employer, and the average manage- 
ment is concerned with the interests of the average 
shareholder. This is not a question just of economics, 
if indeed it is a question of economics at all. It is a 
question of psychology and symbolism. It is hard for 
people to feel that they are working for anything else 
but the boss, and there is still widespread belief that 
firms are making too much profit out of the war. 


107. The employer section of the community have not 
really got the goodwill of the community. Few outside 
their own ranks have any strong regard for them or 
the system operating. This derives, of course, largely 
from pre-war unemployment and the lack of inter- 
responsibility between management and worker 
already discussed. Irrespective of politics or policy, 
the feeling exists, and its eradication either by 

_ Measures, reassurances or poopegeats, is becoming of 
increasing, importance. 
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108. 


XLV. 109. 


110. 


111. 
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A symbolic aspect of the persistin g inter-relationship 
between management and worker is taken—-strike. 
The statistics of strikes are re-examined, and found to 
reflect a peculiar situation. The story of one particular 
strike is then told in detail from documentation on 
the spot (page 333). 


Apart from the increase in welfare facilities, gradual 
but gathering in momentum, through the pressure of 
the Ministry of Labour, not a great deal has been done 
to look upon the workers’ problems as the priority 
Home Front problems of 1942. A married woman 
with children working a full day in a factory has no 
special consideration in transport or shopping, for 
instance, and in fact suffers many disadvantages. The 


most significant step is the increasing establishment of 
- Works Committees or Works Councils, and these are 


fully discussed, with many examples in this section. 


There is a tendency, however, as always in industry, 
for a new piece of organization to be regarded as a 
complete antidote in itself. Works Councils, still 
absent in a great many factories, serve an extremely 
useful purpose when effectively organized on repre- 
sentative basis and with a harmonious internal 
structure. But they are little more than the most 
elementary steps in inter-relationship, the sort of steps 


which in anything else but industry would be taken for 


granted as essential from the beginning. 


Various conflicts grow around the Works Council, 
particularly the common management feeling that 
this is the thin edge. of the wedge of socialism. Most 
people, irrespective of job or class, think that workers 
should have more to say in management, though this is 


not in itself a subject with strong spontaneous feeling 


XLVI. 112. 


XLVI. 113. 
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(page 343). 


Most of the material j in this Raort really falls within 
the scope of industry’s odd word, Welfare. The 


general scope and function of welfare, and the 
multiple, lopsided and generally under-prestiged 


functions of the Welfare Officer (where she exists) 


are dealt with.in this section (page 352). 


All this leads through naturally to the point that has 
come out so often in the Report, namely the intimate 
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relationship between production output and the whole 
atmosphere, expectation, urgency; morale of the 
country. The lack of any consistent Home Front 
policy for civilians, or of any co-ordinated civilian 
discipline, plus some unfortunate radio, press and 
| politician influences towards complacency alternating 
\ with anxiety, are here summarized with reference to 
| er (page 364). 


Section XLVIII. 


ss 114. Equally ad hoc and inadequate i is the mental leader- 
; ea -.Ship within industry. Five main types of industrial 
propaganda are summarized in turn. The only really 
effective industrial propaganda so far has been the 
visit of Service officers, and this has been carried out 
on a small scale so far (page 370). 


: XLIX. 115. Finally, the relationship between the human factors 
| in industry and the machinery of organization from 
above has to be mentioned, though it lies outside the 
scope of this study. We conclude that while new 
organization from above is certainly required in the 
interests of war production, this cannot be fully 
effective unless it is coupled with a revaluation of the 
importance of the people in production, and a war- 
time moratorium on the conception of man, and 
particularly woman, as a purely economic and 
mechanical animal. This idea, which is implicit in 
practically every official and industrial point of view, 
| except among “an enlightened minority”, is doubtfully 
| true in peacetime, distinctly redundant in war. If all 
we can do in wartime is to carry on the same motives 
and impulses to work as in peace, the moralist might 
say that we hardly deserve victory. Though all sections 
of industry have made considerable sacrifices, in the 
war effort, on the whole they preserve more of the 
status quo and more of a peacetime atmosphere than 
anything else important in this country. Those who 
have had the patience to read all of this Report may, 
we believe, have by now reached the same conclusion, 
however often they may disagree with us on individua] 
points (page 377). 


116. We, Mass-Observation, having undertaken this 
research and prepared this Report, emphatically 
declare that we have no interest other than the truth, 
a full awareness of the limitations in our knowledge 
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and outlook, and no desire to be in any way associated 
with any political, cultural or interest bias. We are 
not concerned, here, with blaming, or with saying 
that anything is wrong from the long-term or peace- 
time point of view. We have tried honestly to describe 
what is (which includes what people think is). In so 
doing we have come across many prejudices, privi- 
leges, pettinesses, traditionalisms and obstructions, 
which, whatever their peacetime value, appear to be 
dangerous luxuries in this critical time for Britain. 
War industry needs at the same time a new spirit 
which can only be got through new inter-responsi- 
bilities and relationships, producing a new urgency 
and work austerity; and a new friendliness and 
sympathy, the opposite of austerity in the human, 
situations that arise among all the people in pro- 
duction. 


In conclusion, we would emphasise again that in this Report 
we have dealt primarily with what ordinary people in production 
(and some extraordinary ones) say, feel, and do about their war jobs. 
Some high-up people consider that if the “facts” are right (e.g. if 
there is an “excellent” staff at a Training Centre) other things are 
right too, and opinions “‘don’t matter”, are “misinformed”’, etc. 
But in terms of production output these opinions, informed or 
misinformed, sincere or hypothetical, are facts, and directly 
determine the directions and energies of work. If this Report has 
failed to make that point, then it has failed indeed. The point 


is persistently ignored by most of the key persons on this small 
island in this world’s vast war. 
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Practically every section in this report has some one or more action 
points in it, and we beg leave to refuse to isolate these points from their 
general context in order to satisfy the less interested reader. We do not 
believe that action points can be effectively isolated in this way, in this 


case. 


But apart from this, what are the broad issues which seem un- 
mistakably to emerge? 

First of all, the extraordinarily complicated structure of war industry 
and the extent to which this is carried over directly from peacetime. 
The pressures of total war are in many respects contradictory to those 
of total peace. British industry has grown out and become the main 
waking occupation of British life, on the basis of large numbers of units 
competing against each other forno apparent common purpose other than 
the common incentive of profit, which indirectly inspired worker, 
directly shareholder or Managing Director. Among the basic assump- 
tions of British industry are the ‘trial and error system, a surplus of 
labour dealt with in terms of economic control (unemployment, the 
sack, etc.), production limited by money capacity at the consumer end, 
and the minimum of “‘interference’”’ by the State or to the State 
Associated with this was a lack of responsibility for the worker outside 


factory hours; only a minority of firms took more than the statutory 


minimum of responsibility for anything but the productive gestures of 
the workers within hours. The workers on their side had little knowledge 
of or sympathy with the processes, problems and difficulties of the 
managements, or indeed of national economics even in the most general 
terms. While all sections in industry have made considerable sacrifices 
since the war, the evidence suggests that many of these have been with- 
out great good grace (e.g. E.P.T. and Dilution). While we are fighting 
to preserve traditional rights of freedom and individuality, it 1s recog- 
nised that many of these have to be sacrificed for the duration. The 
biggest question-mark from this investigation is: Has the industrialist, 
the trades unionist, the individual worker, sacrificed enough? 

And the second big question-mark is this one: Will they sacrifice 
much more voluntarily? On the human side of industry there does seem — 
to be a degree of conservatism and reluctance to change, even in small 
respects. All through we find industry, in all the leadership sections on 
both sides, thinking predominantly in terms of the return to something 
like the pre-war structure, whereas the rank and file (and most other - 
sections of the community) are tending more and more to think in other. 
terms. Because war factories have been, on the whole, less drastically 
affected in their fundamental structure by the war than, say, retail 
outlets or unskilled men of military age, it is easier for ideas to persist. 
in war industry which are in some ways out of mood. 
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Third, the economic yardstick for war industry is at least temporarily 
becoming increasingly irrelevant. Mr. Lyttelton, winding up the Pro- 


duction Debate in the House of Commons on March 25, said: 


“I see no call for complacency in the fact that we are spending something over 
60% of our national income on Government purchases. We can get some idea about 
the field that is left if we put the figure somewhere between 60% and 70%. I am not 

that, in terms of Production, the difference is only 10%. There may be 
scuailerabt? more, but it shows what has been achieved up to date and what we 
may still expect to wring out of the war industries of the country. I would feel 
ashamed if I did not pay a tribute to what has already been done. Hon. Members 
are mistaken if they think I shall take credit for raising Production, as it may be 
raised, so that 70% of the national income is spent on Government purchases. I 
shall do nothing of the kind. It will never be known whether such a result is achieved 
as part of my effort or because of the solid foundation which has already been laid 
by my predecessors.” 


Mr. Lyttelton is of course perfectly correct in this statement, but 
underneath there is another vital consideration which he does not 
mention. We might be spending 90/% of the national income on war 
production and getting only 70% of potential work from the amount 
of people and materials employed at the cost of 90%. The financial and 
economic approach is essential, but over and over again it ignores the 
simple fact that the work is done by people, the money is paid to 
people, the time is lost by people, some people are going to lose the war 
and some people are going to win it. To pursue this further would take 
us outside the scope of this report. We will only insist that it is rather 

dangerous to think of war production purely in economical and 
mechanical terms, just as it would be dangerous to think of it purely 
from a sociological and psychological point of view. 

Fourth, while the accumulation of illwill from the past puts an 
inevitable strain on industrial units in the present, on the whole a very 
large number of people in war production are more or less satisfied 
with most of what they are doing and what war industry is doing. 
Dissatisfaction tends to be highest among those with least direct 
experience, and dissatisfaction has undoubtedly increased again. as 
results of production seem to have been less successful than was 
expected in Libya and elsewhere, and as repeated minority propaganda 
on inadequacies has built up a picture of a much wider inefficiency than 
actually exists. Some of the publicity given to industrial matters has 
unwittingly gone beyond the bounds of criticism and interest in winning 
the war, by producing a feeling of distress and suspicion on a wide 
section of the public. Many of the frustrations and furies at all levels 
come from misunderstanding, misinformation or lack of information. 
The machinery for providing such information is still inadequate—the 
‘Cabinet Minister knows far too little about the worker and vice versa, 
‘and so on at every level. 3 

Fifth, within this pattern there are a great many minor frustrations 
and difficulties which could be adjusted in human terms, and which 
added together waste a formidable proportion of potential production 
work. Many of these things, which are fully dealt with in the report, 
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require immediate attention and a new co-ordinated approach. For 
instance, day nurseries, shopping, industrial medical service, lighting, 
transport priorities, billets, feeding and extremes of wage differentials. 
Far too much is still left to the individual firm, and despite the in- 
telligent efforts of the Ministry of Labour, broadly the principle of non- 
responsibility for the worker outside the factory persists. As the war 
goes on, this leads to more and more cifficuities, ape with the 
new women in industry. 

Sixth, the necessity for a continuous home policy, centred now on 
production—instead of, as in the past, on Civil Defence. The Minister 
of Production is now the most important figure on the Home Front, 
and the question for all civilian activities is: Will this help production? 
Practically every Home Front consideration should be weighed against 
this question. Production is part of total home morale. The problem 
now is largely one of heightened industrial morale leading to the highest 
possible qualitative use of quantitative bodies—the best use per head 
of what is in every available head ; not the mere counting of heads, but 
also the counting of headaches. 

Seventh, the particular problems on the human side now are the 
problems of women. Yet these problems are being handled by men, 
mainly men with specialized education and outlook; the handling 
suffers in consequence. The general absence of younger persons of 
either sex in the areas of decision and administration is also noticeable 
in every aspect of war production. In this connection also, the failure 
to carry into the central areas of Government control a detailed system 
of worker guidance and representation, such as is reflected at lower 
levels in the Regional Boards and Works Councils, facilitates a divorce 
from the human problems of the mass of people around the Minister of 
Production, the Minister of Supply and the Minister of Aircraft 
Production. 

Eighth, the reseafch material does not suggest that any but a tiny 
minority in war industry are exploiting it selfishly, while many, notably 
women, are working with great devotion. The unsatisfactory elements 
in industrial morale are negative, not positive. There is a lack, among 
many, of the extra margin of urgency which could cut out, for instance, 
every strike, most late-coming, a lot of labour wastage, absenteeism, 
pilfering. At this stage of the war, a postscript by Sir William Beveridge © 
will not talk the nation into a new crusade. A new spirit can be obtained 
now either by a new achievement of arms (i.e. the application of pro- 
duction results to the destruction of the enemy), or by a rearrangement 
of loyalties and relationships within industry or focused from industry 
into a wider unity which is still lacking. 

The antagonisms in industry tend (as we have seen) to be directed 
ever upwards at present, but we do not believe the present arrangement 
of these antagonisms is so static as sometimes supposed. Many are 
ready, often without having thought about it, to focus in any dynamic 
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industrial direction, to accept any convincing and apparently dis- 
interested formula. Many workers do not feel that many managements 
are full out and fully interested ; many managements feel the same way 
about many workers. This atmosphere of distrust—irrespective of its 
factual validity—impedes the extra margin of war effort at many points. 
Much of it is a continuation of pre-war antagonism. But precisely 
because the conflicts of industry are so long established and chronic, 
they are particularly susceptible to modification by new methods where 
old have failed. The obliteration of these conflicts would be a major 
contribution to production. 


_. A significant sign is provided statistically thus (March 25): 
Mr. W. D. Kendall (Independent), 11,758. 


_Air-Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore (National Government), 
11,391. 


This Grantham by-election (polling on the day of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
second speech) is the only one of the many contested wartime by- 
elections in which a Government candidate has been defeated. There is 
no one more initially advantaged today than a distinguished Air-Marshal. 
But he was beaten, in a “‘safe’’ Conservative seat, by the Managing 
Director of a local works. Mr. Kendall is an industrialist of the 
rather “‘enlightened”’ type described in this report. Young and vigorous 
he stood on a partly production “platform”, but did not blame any 
particular section of the community as responsible for inefficient pro- 
duction. He stressed rather the high degree of efficiency operating in 
his own factory, and adopted a constructive attitude which is reflected 
within this factory, where, for instance, as well as a first-class canteen 
there is a fine “social hall” with a dance floor, daily danced on by many 
workers during their lunch hour. Grantham is only one expression of a 
wide dilemma. Many people are feeling less and dess attached to the 
old structure of industry, which is also very much the structure of party 
politics (Conservative v. Labour). Yet the structure itself remains, 
holding people and the groups controlling it (minority though they 
often are) have power, enterprise and interest far beyond their numbers. 
The problem for 1942 is not only to get the maximum percentage of 
national income and adult population directly engaged in war work, 
but also to have these things done in the best possible spirit and to use 
each unit of money or man-power to the greatest possible effect. 
_ The qualitative intensification of quantitative effort is impracticable 
unless the curious characteristics of the minds, stomachs and other 
organs which determine the activities of the population are taken into 
account. At present, the numerous HUMAN problems which arise 


from this new need in our first total human mobilization of Britain 
are dealt with: 


(a). as they arise, which in wartime generally means too late; 
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(ul) departmentally (as regards eéntoeption) which ‘generally means 
on too small a scale; 


baa individually (as regards application) for the most part, with 

much of the initiative left to individual firms so that a great deal 

' depends on the management, already over-burdened, working 

on a system of trial and error which could be largely overcome 

if there was co-ordinated central responsibility for all human 

worker problems, central control with local modification and 
effective circulation of new evidence, experiment, ideas. 


If an offensive spirit is required in Britain as a whole, it is most 
certainly required on that side of our war production effort generally 
known as “ Welfare”. Through the efforts of the Minister of Labour, 
the disinterested activities of a handful of voluntary bodies and a 
number of far-seeing firms, important initial advances have been made. 
But it cannot be said that they have been so rapid or so extensive as had 
been hoped or as is necessary, if we are to have total war mobilization— 
which means a good deal more than mobilizing the total number of 
available machine tools. It’s the woman who works the machine tool. 
It’s the mind and heart and hope of the woman that helps work her. A 
current dance-tune puts one part of the position rather neatly, and can 
suitably conclude by taking the words out of our mouths. The chorus 


of this topical hit (published by Messrs. Frances Day and Hunter) 
goes like this: 


‘‘She’s the girl that makes the thing that drills the hole that holds the 
spring 
That drives the rod that turns the knob that works the thingumebob. 
She’s the girl that makes the thing that holds the oil that oils the 
in 
That takes the shank that moves the crank that works the thingume- 
bob. 
It’s a ticklish sort of a job, 
Making a thingumebob, 
Especially when you don’t know what it’s for! 
But it’s the girl that makes the thing that drills the hole that holds 
the spring 
That works the thingumebob that makes the engines roar. . 
And it’s the girl that makes the thing that holds the oil that oils 
the ring 


That works the thingumebob THAT'S GOING TO WIN THE 
WAR.” 
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AN EDITORIAL NOTE 
ON 


THE SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENT 


OF PUBLIC OPINION 


THE measurement of public opinion on anything like a scientific basis 
is a comparatively new development in society. Its importance cannot 
be over-estimated. Probably the biggest problem of Democracy is to 
enable leadership both of the political and economic systems to be 
constantly aware of the public mind. This state of awareness can bring 
robust health to party politics; it can make industry responsive not 
only to the needs of the State but to the interplay of emotions and 
interests of the human factors engaged in work; it can stimulate the 
responsibility of the individual by insuring against that sense of 
frustration which results when a Government becomes isolated from 
the moods and movements of its people. 

If such diagnosis offers such immensely powerful possibilities, it is 
all important that the examination should be right. In initiating these 
wartime surveys, the Advertising Service Guild feel that many who 
will read the results of its work will require assurance that the methods 
used are, at the very least, above suspicion. 

In the past, there have been three classes of people whose dependance 
upon public opinion is fairly obvious—politicians, newspaper editors 
and advertising agents. The politician has to win an election in order to 
govern the country, the editor can only keep his circulation if he offers 
his public the news and views in the way they like, the advertising agent 
has to advise his clients what are the public needs and desires in mer- 
chandise and commercial services. 

Members of Parliament have often complained that the non- 
political method of assessment of opinion is an affront to them. They 
have protested (as they did in the “Cooper’s Snoopers” controversy) 
that they are the final arbiters of public opinion because they are in 
constant touch with their constituents. No more damning evidence 
need be given against this claim than by quoting a common situation 
wherein one M.P. will rise in his place to say, presumably with the 
full approval of all his constituents, that the Prime Minister has 
completely lost the confidence of his people and should forthwith go. 
At which another M.P. representing a constituency a mile away, will 
venture to assert, also with the full approval of his constituents, that 
his opponent is completely in error and that the Prime Minister is an 
immensely popular figure. The fact is that the House of Commons is 
elected in the almost hysterical atmosphere of a General Election, and 
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all that it implies. Even the assiduous Member thereafter relies to a 
large extent for his local intelligence on that small body of people who 
surround his party headquarters in the division. Some direct relation- 
ship is maintained by the mail but it consists largely of letters from 
people with a grievance or with an obsession. At the best the Member 
sees opinion as his party want to see it. More often than not he takes 
his lead from the views of the newspapers. 

Generally speaking the newspaper relies on the intuition of its 
editorial board. It is true that people write to newspapers but in the 
case of the mass Press, such correspondents can hardly be considered 
as good reflexes. The only local contact which the Press have is the 
reporter, but his sole function is to report events and events alone. 
Despite the power of the Press to convert opinion, it is probably true 
to say that the Press are frequently wrong in reading the public mind, 
and many of their campaigns have badly foundered as a result. On 
matters of :taste, the editors are better qualified. They have a sound 
rating of the values of news; the popular preference for the report of a 
murder trial over religious topics remains constant. 

The modern advertising agency has, perforce, been compelled to be 
a pioneer into research of the habits, the opinions and the ambitions | 
of the mass public. At first, successful advertising was simply the 
ability to produce appeals on a background of guesswork. But com- 
petition, and an increasing discernment on the part of the public, 
forced the enterprising agent to discover some scientific assessment of 
markets. He had to be in the position to decide for the manufacturer 
not only selling policy but manufacturing policy as well. 

Furthermore, he had to apply the same diligence to the media into 
which the advertising expense was to be directed. He must know how 
the readership of newspapers was distributed over the country and over 
the various income classes, what power the cinema exerted over its 
audiences, and the distribution of that power too. And so through every 
form of propaganda, he must try to know and not to guess. Over the 
course of the last ten years before the war, a considerable amount of 
effort and money was spent in these endeavours. 

It must, however, be well remembered that commercial intelligence 
_ must use a standard of measurement which is not necessarily the same 
as would be applied, say, to the material gathered for this present 
report on war production. In a study of buying habits, the capacity to 
buy is a vital factor. One could not hope to sell a £1,000 motor car to a 
man earning £3 a week. Location, too, is important, the maker of a — 
mains radio set must be far more concerned with urban than with 
rural areas. Habits in many ways have local emphasis. Liverpool men 
_ wear more raincoats than the Londoner and there are innumerable 
instances of such regional peculiarities, There was much accent on sex, 
since in certain classes the women folk spent 90% of the shopping 
income. Commercial researches therefore regarded the community as 
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_ being sharply divided into three or four social classes, almost as hide- 
bound as they were in Medieval England. The national “‘sample”’ 
was formularized into regions weighted according to the population 
distribution and balanced, in each Tegion, into the various income 
classes according to the known statistics available. 

Therefore while the public attitude of mind towards shop-buying 
_may well be governed by the income earned, political or social opinion 
may have no such limitation and, indeed, today it is clear that it does 
not. In any case the social change which has resulted from wartime 
necessities has already considerably affected the situation. 

The selection of the sample is one problem, the use of it is another 
and much more difficult. You may stop a man on the street or interview 
him in his home or work and you may ask him a number of questions and 
you will get his replies. These answers may give you a correct estimate of 
his opinion or they may well not. He may tell you positively which 
football team he wants to win, whether he likes light suits or dark, 
whether he smokes or not, if he is married or not. What he will not be 
able to say, positively, is why he is interested in football, why he likes 
bright clothes, why he smokes or if he thinks it is good for him, or 
what are his views on sex. Any quack could sit in a surgery and write 
down, a list of aches and pains which are described to him but only a 
doctor can read into this catalogue a:correct diagnosis. Further the 
doctor will ask other questions and make his own examination. 

Hence two things are at once essential. First, such an appreciation 
of the conditions of the field for any survey, that the right sort of 
information is sought in the right way. Secondly, that when the informa- 
tion is secured, it can be “‘read’’. 

Of course, the critic might retort that it is precisely this presentation 
of the survey which constitutes the danger. That the prejudiced mind 
only sees what it wants to see and the conclusions may be completely 
at variahce with the facts. Such an argument might easily be well 
founded if the survey was being controlled from a party headquarters 
or, innocently or humanly enough, from a Government department 
or a private commercial office. The paramount need is independence 
of outlook, interest, and this the Mass-Observation method possesses. 

We do not wish to enter at this stage into the merits and demerits 
of the “poll’’ system of collating opinion. This was almost the first 
development which the advertising agent used in determining public 
preferences for certain ideas or packaging forms. It has a limited 
usefulness and unless controlled by an experienced investigator can be 
(as so often is proved to be the case) very misleading. 

Certainly in thé present survey and the one which preceded it (Home 
Propaganda) such methods, no matter how scientifically sampled, would 
have given: no comparable pictures to these we have. been able to 
present here. oi 
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ble it of this outlook, and inf this case it has - 
, historic rather than scientific 


to suppose that war 
it for * Victory by the. rele 


ly every. section in this report. has. some one or 
action points in it, atid we bég leave to refuse to iso | 
- from their general context in. ‘order’ to guar rt -: less interest 
- feader: | We d6 not bel 
isolated in this: way, ite this Baas 8h oe es 
, But. apart: from: this; wat fi ate o the broad issues whi 
3 ly to emerge? - PR Ges Foes Cauuetg Pan, sh Pace | Wek Re 
irst of all, the extraordinarily complicated Ss ructure of war 
istry; and the éxtent; to. which: this is carried. over din 
“pressures of total-war are in. many. res 
to those of: total peace: British industry 


arent eomrion pa of! 
which: i ind eee if 


um of interferénce ” at 
with this see a lack 
a minority of firms 
for: 


u event in small respects. AN Grou we find ine dust 
4 rship sections on both sides, thinking pee in ternais® 
§ Something like the pre-war structure, whereas the 

4 rank and file (arid most other sections of the community) are 
| téiding moré and more to think in other terms. “Because war 

4 factories have been, on the whole, less drastically affected in their 

| fundamental structure’ by the war than, say, retail outlets or un- 

a skilled men of military age, it is easier for ideas .to persist in war 

_ industry wh ch are in-some ways out of mood. 
a _ Thitd, the economic yardstick for war industry is at least tem- 

| porarily becoming increasingly irrelevant. Mr. Lyttelton, winding 
up the Production Debate ‘ in the House of spinach on March 25, 

| Said: 


a “ I see no ‘call for complaceticy i in the fact that we are spending some- : 

| thitig over 60% of our national income on Government age sae We 
can get some idea about thé field that is’ left if we put- the figure: some- 

- whtre between 60%, and 707%. I am not saying that, in terms of Produc- 

fe tion, the difference ; is only 10%. There may be considerably more,. but 

aa it shows what has been achieved up to date.and what we may still ah 
to wring out of the war industries of the country.” 


4 Mr. Lyttelton is of course perfectly, correct in this statement, but 
» underneath there is another vital consideration which he does hot 
4 “mention. We might be spending 90°, of the national mecomé on 
war production and getting only 70% of potential work from: thie : 
q ‘amount of people and materials employed at the cost of 90 oe 
» The financial and economic approach is essential, but over and 
; “over again it ignores the simple fact that the’ work is: done’ by 
' people, the money is paid to people, the time is lost by people, 
| people are going to lose the war and somé people are pate to 
win it. To pursue this further ‘would take us outside the scope 
Sof this report.. We will only insist that it is rather dangerous: to 
| think of war: production purely in economical and mechanic 
tert aS, lens as it Aetoere be: ope to think of it ne rom. 
ciologica chological point of view. eh 


la laa vipat and dissatisfaction has t undoubtedly increased 
again as results of production seem to have been less LICCeS:! 
than was expected in Libya and elsewhere, and as repeated mihoney 
aga, on ina cies has built up a picture of a much 
wider inefficiency than actually, exists. -Some.of the publicity given. | 
| to industrial matters has unwittingly gone beyond the bounds of | | 
criticism and interest in winning the war, by producing a feelin gof | ‘ 
distress and suspicion on a wide section of the public... Many « 
the frustrations and furies at all levels come from misun ler: 
sinformation or lack of information. The machiner tr 
providing: such information is still inadequate—the Cabinet Minister | 
knows far too little about the worker and vice versa, and so on, at 
every level. .. ut St 
_.. Fifth, within this pattern: there are a great man y minor frusiraiions | ta 
and difficulties which could be adjusted in human terms, and which f 
' added together waste a formidable proportion of potential pto- } PF 
'’ duction. work. Many of these things, which are fully dealt with in | 4 
the report, require immediate attention and a new co-ordinated | fo 
ae ‘approach. For instance, day nurseries, shopping, industrial §.. 
/~ medical service, lighting, transport prioritiés, billets, feeding and | © 
s extremes of wage differentials, Far too much is still left to the 5 UK 
individual firm, and despite the intelligent efforts of the Ministry } ! 
of Labour,’ broadly the principle of non-responsibility for the } 
- worker outside the factory persists. As the war goes on, this | 
ee to more and more difficulties, especially with the new women | 
"Sith, ra necessity for a continuous home policy, cetted now on } 4 
wubduiption-+instaad of; as in the past, on Civil Defence. The |} ™ 
* Minister of Production is now the most important figure on the } °° 
. Hor fie ‘Front, and the question for all civilian activities is: Will | #™ 
is help production? | Practically every Home Front consideration | SU 
- should be weighed against this question. Production is part of] 
otal home morale. The problem now is largely one of heightened | 
industrial morale leading tothe highest possible qualitative use of |< 
| Quantitative bodies—the bést use per head. of what is in every | P* 
a Be i? “available head ; ‘not the mere ene of mista ‘bat ats vis }* 


BOM ey. 


"problems of women. Yet these problems a are ‘being handled. by }.”° 
mainly men: with specialized education..and: utlogks he 

nandling suffers in consequence. The gerieral absence of you ee ge 

persons wa iseorv sex in the areas of eeision: and ad ministration} : 
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laa Works Councils; fdinelas a diverse feta the ree eto ae 
of the mass of people around the Minister of Production, the | | 
ister of Supply and the Minister of Aircraft Production. Fie) 
Eighth, the research material does not suggest that any but a 
tiny minority in wat industry are. exploiting it selfishly, while 
Many; notably women, are working with great devotion. The 
unsatisfactory elements in industrial morale are negative, not 
positive. There is a lack, among many, of the éxtra margin of 
| urgency which could cut out, for instance, every strike, most late- 
coming, a lot of labour wastage, absenteeism, pilfering. At this 
- Stage of the war, a postscript by Sir William Beveridge will not 
talk the nation into a new crusade. A new spirit can be obtained 
| now either by a new achievement of arms (i.e., the application of 
pre pdiiction résults to the destruction of the eriemny), or by a fe- 
trangement of loyalties ahd relationships within industry or 
| focused from industry into a wider unity which is still lacking. 
if. The antagoriisms i in industry tend (as we have seen) to be directed 
, | evet upwards at present, but we do not believe the present arrange- 
} ment of these afitagonisms is so. static as sometimes suppose 
| Many are ready, often without having thought about it, to focus 
. Lin any dynamic industrial difection, to accept any convincing and 
| apparently disiriterested formula. Many workers do not feel that 
n | Manly mariagemerits aré full out and fully interested; many manage- 
“ments feel thé same way about many workers. This atmosphere 
of distrust—irrespective ‘of its factual validity—impedés the extra 
‘Margin of war éffort at many poifits. Much of it is a continuation 
kor: pre-war antagonism. But precisely because the conflicts of” 
Ht industry are so long established and chronic, they are particular 
| susceptible. to modification by new methods where old have failed. 
| Many people.are feeling less and less attached to the old structure 


of itidustry, which is also very much the stru¢ture of party politics 
(Conservative v. Labour). Yet the structure itself remains, hold 


on 
‘people and the groups controlling it (minority though they often 
rare) have power, enterprise and interest far beyond their siesta 
- The problem for 1942 is not only to get the maximum percentage . 
jot. national income atid adult population directly engaged in war. 
ork, but. also: to have these things done in the best possible spirit 
[and to use each unit of money or man-power tothe sreatest possible 


<The ualitative intensification of quantitative effort i is impra 
}é oly unless bacas curious Ph gg 8 of the minds, stomachs an 
iotieer orien : ivities of the population are 


a 


PEOPLE IN PRODU | 
- taken into account. At Present, thé numerous , HUMAN | 


_ of Britain are dealt with: Seve : ee ee 
(i) as they arise, which in war-time , petheealty means tod la’ 
(ii) departmentally (as regards conception) which genera 
means on too small a scale; fae 
(iii) individually (as regards application) for the most part,” 
with much of the initiative left to individual firms So t hat: 4) 
great deal depends on. the mandvement. a 7 hae a\ | 
Yenan on. a system of trial and error which ¢ 1 
overcome if there was co-ordinated central respo: 
all human worker ‘problems, central control with lécail 
and atid effective circulation of new evidence, experi 
ideas. 


If an. offensive spirit is Heeuited in Britain as a whole, it i is 1 
certainly requited on that side of our war production effort generalh 
known. as “ Welfare”. Through the efforts of the Mini = a 
.Labour,, the disinterested activities of a handful of voluntary f odids 
atid a number of far-seeing firms, important initial advances ha 
been made. . But it cannot be said that they have been $0 Fay ido 


total war ‘mobiliextion—which means a aod deal more. pon 4 ee 
. ymobilizing the total number. of available machine tools, It’s the 

woman who works the machine tool. ‘It’s the mind and heatt 

hope of the woman that helps work her. .A current dance-tun 

‘puts one part of the position rather neatly, and can suitab y ¢ ‘| 

clude by taking the words out of our mouths. ~The chorus of t nish | 

,topical hit (published by. Messrs. Frances Day and Hunter) goe goe 

likethis: | 


a “* She’ s the git that makes the ehbing that dtitts the hole that holds 
Th at ¢ ives the rod that turns the knob that works the thingt 


e's the girl that makes the thing that holds the oil that oils th | 
t takes the shank that moves the crank that works the thingu mebobi 
M Bee Sona tort & 6300, Se tags if 
ve, a thingume ey 
Especially when you don’t know what ir sfort shag aa 
ela girl that. makes the thing that drills the hole that | old 
g. ae 


Tht works the thingumebob that makes the en; 
— “ig the girl that makes the thing that ho ‘the Oil oil that ois t 


That works the thingumebob THAT'S GOING TO WIN TH E 
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NOTE ON MASS-OBSERVATION 


Mass-osstavation IS AN independent, scientific, 
fact-finding body, run by Tom Harrisson from 82, Ladbroke 
Road, London, W.11. (Park 6517.) It has a team of trained, 

-whole-time objective investigators and a nation-wide panel 
of voluntary informants. 

For six years it has documented the processes of social 
change, of political trend, of public and private opinion, 
in a series of books, bulletins, broadcasts and articles. It is 
concerned only: 


(1) with ascertaining the facts as accurately as possible; 


(2) with developing and improving the methods for ascer- 
taining these facts; 


(3) with disseminating the ascertained facts as widely as 
possible. 


Mass-Observation does not believe that social science can 
effectively operate only at the academic level. Its job is 
to study real life; and the people it studies are people who 
can be interested immediately in the results which often 
directly concern their everyday lives. 

Since it began with a handful of people and without any 
fe money, Mass-Observation has become internationally known 
= and recognised. Many political, social, commercial and 
official bodies have used it, in peace and war. They do now. 
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For 


LORD HORDER 


a true friend to initiative and youth- 
ful enterprise, with gratitude. | | 


_ NOTE: In this book income levels (*“‘class’’) 
are indicated by a simple code, thus: : 
: | A= Rich people. 
== ** The Middle Classes’’. aK 
: == Artisans and skilled workers. 


= Unskilled workers and the least economi- .- 
— educationally trained third of our 
people. 
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INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 
by 


TOM HARRISSON 
(Director of Mass-Observation) 


“TI found the poems in the fields, 
And only wrote them down. . . 
JOHN CLARE 
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As A SOCIAL research organisation, Mass-Observation has 
necessarily concerned itself with the great changes in industry, 
industrial personnel ‘and labour relations during the war. From 
the long-term point of view, physical, psychological, social and 
economic changes inside our factories are profoundly important 
as well as interesting. We have already published one detailed 
report on certain aspects of this arobles. 1 This study attracted 
the interest of industrialists, and gave a still wider field of 
contact. Some invited us to investigate specific problems. One 
of these was a famous firm which now specialises in a vital 
all-Services product. On the basis of ‘‘People in Production”’ 
I was asked to examine the set-up in their new key factory, 
small but crucial. 


SET-UP 


After superficial examination of difficulties which were slowing 
production, I suggested closer analysis might interest us and 
prove useful to them. This volume is one result, from our point 
of view. From the firm’s point of view, analysis did reveal many . 
points which have led to improvements. The Works Manager . 
pays his polite tribute (page 125); he also describes the back- 
ground from his point of view, thus: 


“On the outbreak of War it was originally intended that 
the Production Unit should consist of not more than 150-200 
persons. War developments, however, necessitated a far 
greater output than was originally intended, and successive 
increases have, during a period of two and a half years, 


'“*People in Production” No. 3 of the Advertising Service Guild’s Bulletin 
Change. Further editions have since been published by Messrs. John Murray, 
and in an abbreviated — Special. 
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eaten was 4 chases with a view to a maximum of § say 250¢m- 
loyees, which would match with a geographical environmen 
baviite a population of 3,500 to 4,000 within a five-mile radius. 
The actual increase in personnel has meant that the number 
emiployed is disproportionate to the size of the local population, 
and the necessity of drafting in employees from outside, conse- 
quent transport, billeting, and other problems, have provided the 
main difficulties with which the Management has been faced. 

“The Winter of 1941-42 saw saturation point reached 
in personnel, and the problems of War fatigue, lack of con- 
centration, and general absence of ‘morale’ reached pro- 
portions which made it necessary to have some objective 
survey undertaken, with a view to taking into account the 
“Worm’s eye view’. It is notorious that a Factory Manager 
is at the apex of a triangle; in spite of close personal observa- 
tion what happens down below is not easily apparent, and 
the channels of communication in both directions are in 
most cases through parties not exactly disinterested, but with 
views on Labour and Management questions which may 
differ widely from the Management itself. 

‘In calling in Mass-Observation to perform this task of obser- 
vation and short-circuiting normal channels through which in- 
formation filters, it was realised that it was akin to taking a - 
decision to be psycho-analysed, not for the purpose of finding 
out the pleasant things about oneself, but the unpleasant 
factors which are either conscious but deliberately ignored, or 
sub-conscious and therefore unknown. Management problems 
tend to fall very much into both these categories, and it must 
be added that the Management in question was prepared for 
some rude shocks and certainly received them.”’ 


METHOD: QUANTITATIVE OR QUALITATIVE? 


The greater part of this investigation was undertaken by 
a highly trained and experienced Cambridge graduate, married, 
one child; she has worked with Mass-Observation for the past 
four years. Generally, Mass-Observation employs a team of 
trained objective feiudablanscie working simultaneously, checking 
this with information of a subjective nature from some of 
the persons actually being obieeved. 1 In the present case, 


* For critical accounts of Mass-Observatiorn' method, readers may consult 
recent papers in The Reprints of the Manchester Statistical Society (April 1943) by 
J» Ferraby; Agenda (Aug. by oP by Celia Goller; British Bites of 
Psychology (April 1942), E. Vernon; and the American Journal of 
Sociology (January 1943) by H. D. Willcock. 
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about within the framework of the problem. 

Many of the phenomena which face the sociologist are not 
initially amenable to quantitative study until qualitative 
evaluation has been achieved. There is a strong tendency to 
regard only the numerical description of humans as scientific. 
qT his largely derives from two sources. First, most of our 

‘social scientists’’ have not trained in scientific method, but in 
literary, philosophic, historical and other methods. This causes 
a feeling of inferiority, of self-questioning about personal 
scientificness. Statistics provide one compensation, a symbol. 
of rectitude. Second, objective study of ourselves is so psychologic- 
ally trying, so against the grain of personal prejudice, that there 
is an unconscious tendency to avoid the full implications of an 
unbiased sociology. Here again, the consolation. of statistics 
provides an “‘escape’’. It is easy to believe that by asking a 
“random sample” of two thousand people what they think 
about the Prime Minister, you have achieved something 
socially scientific. Actually, at best you have found out what they 
say to a stranger in the street, which may differ widely from 
what they think. Ask the whole population the same question, 
your sample figures will not be altered by more than 4 per cent. 
Therefore you can conclude the results are “scientifically accur- 
ate’. They are mathematically accurate, but humanly they 
‘May be no more than reportage of unanalysed, even misunder- 
stood, public words of the moment. One does not detect 
methodological error merely by magnifying the method. 

Social Science has been backward. It is important for 
Civilisation that it should soon mature. It is therefore important 
that social scientists should be perfectly clear about what they 
are doing, and how. The anthropological method, freely applied to 
black people, can be as illuminating among white, It has still 
scarcely begun to be applied here at home. Confucius was 
right: “Truth must not depart from human nature. If what is 
regarded as truth departs from human nature, it may not be 
regarded as truth.” The qualitative approach is used daily 
by biologists, surgeons, geologists. No-one doubts that in such 
hands the results are “‘scientific”. The statistical obsession 
among sociologists obscures the parallel. Thus Professor A. M. 
Carr-Saunders, brilliant head of the London School of Economics, 
concluded a recent important B.B.C. series of talks entitled 
“Man ae Himself”’: 


\ ae 


, counting, calculating chances is way 
nowadays; it’s really more than that; we cannot do without 
it. If all the present talk of planning is to lead to anything, 
we must do a great deal of measuring beforehand; otherwise 
the plans will not produce the results we expect from them. 
Now people don’t mind answering questions about themselves 
and their affairs if they are sure that the questions are necessary 
and that something useful will come of it. But people would 
not like it if they had reason to think that the questions were 
useless and that "aiey were being bothered to no purpose.” 


The one thing that bothers Professor Carr-Saunders is not 
that statistical methods may be inadequate, but that citizens 
may tire of them. He nowhere proposes applying even statistical 
method to normal behaviour, for instance conversation (about 
which we have virtually no information). He considers only the 
statistical questionnaire, the stranger interview. For many 
lesser social-scientists, question and answer, tabulated by 
Hollerith, have become the main aim. As William Blake asked: 
“What kind of Intellects must he have who sees only the Colours 
of Things and not the Form of Things?” Uncontrolled accumula- 
tion of figures may actually obscure the HUMAN problem. 
To mention only one example, no social subject has been more 
statistically studied than the birth-rate. Yet the Times correctly 
said (June 12th) that there is “a startling lack of factual know- 
ledge’’. The qualitative study of the trajectory from conception 
to birth has barely been attempted. In such matters solely 
quantitative methods tend to endless pursuit of the WHAT, 
while neglecting the vital WHY. A synthesis of both approaches 
is long overdue all through the sociological field. 


RESULTS! TYPICALITY? APATHY! 


It will be clear that this limited, qualitative study is not 
supposed to be “typical”’ of anything. Those who are concerned 
to relate it to a wider background might consult the ‘People 
in Production” report. We were called in to make the present 
investigation precisely because there were peculiarities and 
abnormalities in the unit (cf. page 18). Nevertheless the results 
suggest certain mental conditions among a number of female 
workers, mainly young, which are so striking that the cannot 
lightly be dismissed as “‘peculiar”’. The results are in line with 
other gee work,—-for example on political apathy, passive 
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‘to be recognised 


present study makes depressing reading, Now the war is going 
much better, we can afford to be more open about ourselves. 
In this factory we see how industrial morale can go under 
certain circumstances (e.g. page 30). This is not industrial 
morale at its lowest, for here the disturbing factors were often 
removable owing to a sympathetic management. Yet the 
management (see below) do not suggest that our main picture 
is overdrawn. Indeed they were more depressed about their 
workpeople before the survey than after reading this report. 
Taken in conjunction with the other fieldwork, these factory 
girls emphasise the dangerous decline in positive citizenship, especially 
among the young. This decline subtly threatens the health of all 
democracy. It has the germs of a general decline in the essential 
sense of civilised humanity. But although Molly, Edith, Peggy, 


‘Hilda, Sadie (of Chapter 4) may be variously adrift, their 


hearts still beat in the right place, of this I have no doubt. 
Wherever we turn to-day we find evidence of this cultural 
passivity. The latssez faire of leisure, and its dangerous separation 
from work, is immediately and primarily responsible. There is 
nothing here which cannot be overcome by resolute remedy. 
Yet few diseases have been less diagnosed. Even now, when 
Britain is a-hum with plans, these basic social and “‘spiritual”’ 
matters are practically ignored. 


FACTORY LIFE IN PRINT. 


Considering the vast part industry plays in Britain, there 
are remarkably few modern books about daily factory life. Even 
industrial novels are quite rare. This has indeed been true over 
a century. Since the war thousands of writers have told of 
evacuees in the village, heroes in the blitz, airmen and sailors, 
girls in Government Departments. There is hardly anything 
worth reading on fitter and foreman, conscript girl, volunteer 
housewife, labourer. Inez Holden’s novel, Night Shift, has some 
genuine feelings; J. B. Priestley’s Daylight on Saturday, a very 
understanding tale of an aircraft factory, incidentally. reflecting 


some of the confused ethics of American James Burnham’s 


The Managerial Revolution; and Mark Benney’s frankly propa- 
gandist but informed Over’to Bombers. On the scientific side, 
Ay \ 9 


0 ard and pos : ae; but pete bh about sot hal 
and mental processes within contemporary ind 

The able Austrian social psychologist, Dr. Marie Jahoda, 
is one of the few to make a recent examination of normal patterns 
among a group of factory girls. She must have been handi- 
capped by imperfect command of working class-language and 
labyrinth; she deserves the more credit for trying to break new 
ground. As she says: 

‘*, . » the workers were not [at first] informed, in order to 
keep the situation as unaffected as possible by the observer. 
After the first month it became advisable to explain the 
research project .. .” 


Alas, such revelations are a regular feature of sociological 
attempts at penetration, for highly educated people can seldom 
sustain the appearance of anonymity. The ability to appear and 
remain average is the acid test of an investigator’s understanding 
of his or her human material. Compare the present study; 
no one in the factory, apart from two managers, had any idea 
they were being studied. That was the essence of the affair. 
How can factory girls behave “naturally” with a visiting 

‘‘psychologist”’ visibly analysing them? 

Yet. Miss Jahoda does not hesitate to generalise her ‘‘several 
months”’ study: ‘‘the problems presented here are assumed 
to be universal in factory life, although they may be tackled 
and solved in different ways elsewhere.” This ambitious if 
ambiguous statement is not substantiated by concrete informa- 
tion. Instead she makes a series of subjective statements, like 
this initial one: 


“A factory is no logical construction but a social reality. 
The variety of social relations in it can therefore not be 
reduced to a simple scheme. The concatenation of various 
elements in a group situation is a social factor in itself which 
must not be neglected lest one fails to produce the right picture. 
Thus, though applying the terminology introduced above, 
an analys is of the socio-psychological problem of the group 
situdtion cannot be restricted to the notions implied by 
‘horizontal’ and ‘vertical ’ contact.” 


See ee ee et by M.S 
“Some o-Psycho ems actory Life,” Y 
British Journal of Psychology, XXXI, pp. Bisco. 
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sy pt ond he swidites. 
, might sound like learned . sociology. "Read 
again, reese th it boils away. It is easy to recede into such 
tautological grandiloquence when faced with ordinary people 
living normal lives in ordinary environments. Jahoda’s paper 
is full of parallel instances, which when examined fall short on 
the elementary scientific criteria of clarity, precision, objectivity, 
and evidence. She draws three characteristically broad con- 
clusions; the first will illustrate: 


~©The social relationship in the horizontal dimension is 
‘equalitarian’; the vertical relationship between workers and 
foremen and head-girls is ‘dictatorial’; the vertical relation- 
ship between the workers and the management is ‘patriarchal’, 
and also ambivalent.” 


Few factories would really tolerate such a relationship, few 
foremen dare dictatorial methods. The situation described in 
Chapter 7 below, is nearer the mark. There are other indications 
that Jahoda had misunderstood her own study situation. Be that as 
it may, her interesting paper contains many unsupported 
generalities, stressed here to indicate the crudity of most attempts, 
so far, to examine daily patterns qualitatively, humanly, socially. 
We have to face this amateur attitude in serious, youthful 
sociology. Mass-Observation suffers seriously from it, too. . . . 


FOUR QUALIFICATIONS 


This book stands almost exactly as originally drafted in report 
form for the client. Four exceptions must be noted: 


(i) On security grounds, anything relating to the firm’s fascinating pro- 
duction process is omitted. 


(ii) On personal grounds, identifications are obscured. 


(iii) For reasons of space, some technical, economic or detailed passages 
are omitted. 


(iv) We asked the management to criticise and correct. The Works and 
Labour Manager’s remarks are printed as written on the MSS., and 
without comment. They give a view not directly studied in the survey. 
Like all social evidence, where their words contradict others, no single 
one can be said to be exactly in the right or wrong. All attitudes are 
relevant, however prejudiced or informed. 


TOM HARRISSON. 
In the Army, 
September, 1943. 
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SECTION I 


BACKGROUND 


I 


THE TOWN AND THE NEWCOMERS 
In A TINY country town of ancient cottages and winding 
street, with traditions going back to Saxon times, there has 
suddenly sprung up in a matter of months, a modern war factory 

employing nearly 1,000 people, staffed mainly by brisk, town- 
bred men who have no connection with the locality. | 

And as if this shock was not enough by itself, it came almost 
simultaneously with the wartime invasion of evacuees, ministry 
officials, soldiers, etc., etc., that has been the lot of most country 

towns. No wonder that the local population has barely yet 
woken from the state of dazed bewilderment into which it was 
stunned by this avalanche of events. Their peaceful old-world 
town is gone; and in its place is something resembling a London 
railway terminus, with its endless comings and goings of strangers 
from all parts of the country; with its atmosphere of irritable 
bustle, impersonal pushing and hurrying.’ 

But this invasion of strangers was not only bewildering. It 
was also annoying, and highly inconvenient. In peacetime the 
overcrowding of local buses. and shops, the impossibility of 
getting into the cinema on Saturday afternoons, would probably 
have been forgiven for the sake of all the extra money that was 
being brought into the town. But now there is no such conso- 
lation. Shopkeepers no longer have any desire to attract new 
customers; a new customer is a nuisance rather than an asset— 
an unwanted drain on his dwindling supplies. And while house- 
wives might be pleased enough to put themselves out to accom- 

-modate holiday makers at a high price, it is a different matter 
to have the house crowded and all the extra housework for 
25/- a week, out of which two good meals and all lighting, 
heating, home, have to be provided. To the ordinary country 
housewife, who reads the paper rarely and only has the vaguest 
ideas about what is going on outside her own town, these people 


‘The proportion of imported employees to original inhabitants over a_ 
5 mile — is approximately 30%— (Labour Manager). 
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effort, but quite of the blue; like a swarm 

| } d without reasons, to 
eat up the already scarce food supplies; to buy up all the 
favourite brands of soap and patent medicines; to consume all 
the fish in the fish and chip shops, leaving her only chips; to 
cram the local cinema at weekends so that she and her husband 
can’t get near it. 

And to crown all, these newcomers usually arrive in a.bad 
temper. Only a small number of them come here because they 
want to; a big majority. dislike the idea of coming, and aré 
prepared to dislike anything and everything about the place;* 
‘they are continually comparing it unfavourably with their own 
homes. Here is a typical conversation between two neéwly- 
arrived C-class men from Bristol (it did not take place actually 
in the hearing of their landlady, but she could not mistake 
their general mood): 


‘My God, what a dump! Oh, my God what a dump!” 

‘Do you think you'll have to stay here long?” _— 

‘‘God knows. When they send you somewhere quite bloody 
they usually try to keep you there.” — 

‘‘T wonder what the pubs are like?”’ 

‘I don’t wonder, I can guess. Beer watered down s0 it 
tastes like dishwater, and all sold out by eight o’clock.” 

‘“‘Hm. What the devil will we do in the evenings?” f 

‘“‘Go to bed, I suppose. I expect Mrs. Whats-it here will 
ration the light to us, or something, so we can’t read. They’re © 
always out to do you down in these places.” . 

““T don’t think I shall be here more than a few weeks. I 
think I shall be able to get my release after that.”’ 

‘Wish J could. When I came for my interview I tried to 
make myself as dumb as was humanly possible without being 
certified, but:it wasn’t any good. I got a letter telling me to 
come on Monday morning. I got there at two o’clock instead 
of in the morning, and that night they put me in a place that 
was the next best thing to a workhouse. I didn’t sleep in the 
bed at all, I had to sit up in a chair. I couldn’t put my head 
on that pillow. So this morning I went in and told them they 
1 This has only been the case since compulsory labour regulations for both — 

male and female me ge Previously, espécially og the blitz period, 
people flooded into the district from blitzed areas being desirous of working 
in a quiet country town, but as the unpleasant memories of bombing faded, 
the evacuces tended to become as senheee as compulsorily transferred :per- 
sons.—(Works Manager). . ee eer 7 
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oa “Oh po I suppose I’ll go out and get pickled.” nm 


This sort of superficial attitude of discontent and grumbling 
infuriates the locals. They take it as an insult to themselves and 
their town, an exhibition of snobbishness and superiority. And 
in part it is; but a much greater part is merely the expression 
of a bewilderment and sense of upheaval quite as great as the 
local people’s own. | 

Not realising this, and not fully realising either that these 

ple have been forced to come here by or events outside 
authority, the locals, take a very firm line about this grumbling._ 
Again and again one hears remarks like: 


1. “If she don’t like it here, why don’t she go back where she 
came from? We wouldn’t miss her.” 
2. “If we’re not good enough for him, then let him take 
himself off and find somewhere where he 1s satisfied.”’ 
g. “They just come down here to get work, and then when 
_ they've got it it’s just grumble, grumble all the time. If they 
don’ t like it, then what they come for? That’s what I always 


39 


say. 


This kind of hostility is directed more against the factory 
and its employees than against the other newcomers, because 
the factory is the least understood kind of activity in a place 
like this. Soldiers are accepted; everyone realises that soldiers 
are dumped down suddenly in strange places and for no apparent 
reason. The townspeople are willing to tolerate any incon- 
venience that they may cause. The Air Ministry, too, because 
of its title, is allowed to have an unquestionable (even if undis- 
coverable) importance. But the factory is a mere excrescence. 
While it might have been welcomed before the war as providing 
new opportunities for employment, there is no advantage in 
this now, for everyone who wants to be is already fully employ ed. 
Its importance to the war is only vaguely realised, though, in 
view of the low level of war interest here, it is doubtful whether 


.1 This is an example of the kind of exaggeration which it is ‘‘the thing” 
to put over to newcomers. It gives the older hand a sense of superiority to 
give the “low down” to new arrivals. It is very commonplace in ag army 


with reference to the officers. | 
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sls 6 inet, whe are very, ready to dislike its em- 
o start with, ‘there is the fecling t chine one c always gets 
ina ‘pousnduseial area; that factory workers are a low. 
class of people; that the ‘girls are “‘not nice”; that it is a eid 
sort of occupation altogether. — 
Some of them, too, regard it as a soft sort of job, and there is 
a lot of talk about men going there to dodge the army: 


‘They ought to be shot, some of those fellows up there. 
They've pr nothing to do, and they're just sitting tight there 
because they’re frightened they'll have to join the army.’’ 
M35 
" Pere ’s a lot of men jumped in there at the beginning 
of the war hoping to be reserved. I’d like to see a good comb- 
out up there, to catch out those sort of people.” (M50C) 

‘There isn’t anything that a woman couldn’t do just as 
well. It makes me sick to see these great lumps of men hiding 


_ away up there while our =" do the fighting. g. The cowardly 
swine!’’ (F40D)? 


They are accused of having no work to do—there was a joke 
going round the town at one time that goes as follows: 


‘‘A man up at E was fined to-day.” 
‘“What for?” asks the hearer. 
‘“‘He was caught working! ia 


There is a lot of gossip on these lines, mostly about the various 
members of the staff: 


‘They've got a nice job for themselves, those two (members 
of the staff). Mrs. H. is supposed to be working in the factory, 
but J’ve seen her wandering about the streets at eleven in 
the morning. She’s the dodger type; I wouldn’t trust that 
woman further than I could throw a bull by the tail.? And 


1 These are excellent examples of the kind of ill-founded criticism so _~ 
analysed in People.in Production. The less knowledge the more 
statements. Recently, a local Councillor, who po have had any pea 
tion he liked to ask or, actually stated in public that the factory was working 
-time, whereas it is in fact working in excess of the minimum laid ten 
the Ministry of Labour. Added to this ill-founded criticism is the g 
attitude of “He’s different, let’s heave a brick at him.” —(Works a 
2 Actually the emaployer concerned was the Factory Billeting Officer (Wor 
: Manager). 
16 
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But underlying all these incidental bickerings and jealousies 
is the basic distrust of the countryman for strangers from the 
town. And in this case they are not isolated innocuous strangers, 
anxious to win the goodwill of the local people and find a place 
for themselves in the social life of the community. They are 
unwilling and disgruntled strangers, anxious only to get out of 
the place as soon as they know how, and go back to their own 
communities. Such strangers jar on people who have had their 
town to themselves for a thousand years.? 


Z. 
THE FACTORY. FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


Turs, THEN, Is the setting of the factory. Its rapid growth 
- has taken place in the midst of a rural community that is fast 
disintegrating under the impact of new and ever changing 
conditions. And this same atmosphere of instability and bewil- 
derment is as characteristic of the factory as it is of the town. 
Very few indeed of the workers (or indeed of the staff) have 
had any real experience of industrial life. Most of the unskilled 
female workers (and it is with these that this investigation will 
be mainly concerned) are country girls recruited either from 


+ Actually a University graduate and ex-Assistant Head of an important 
secondary school (but his dialect is not local)—(Works Manager). 

7 This tends to be an over-simplification. Longer residence in the area 
‘would have shown Mass-Observation that for a town of its size the lack of 
social life is phenomenal. The Vicar rarely calls; there is no Sewing Circle; no 
‘Trade Union, political or other Club, with the exception of a dull ¥.M.C.A. 
handed over to the Military since War broke out. There is nowhere discernible 
a nucleus of inhabitants, new or old, who co-operate for any purpose what- 
ever. Even the shopkeepers refuse to form a Chamber of Commerce or War- 
time Traders’ Committee. If there had been some such nucleus on which to 
build, the problems which have arisen would have been solved much more 
easily. Unfortunately, among the class of person who usually does “public 
work’’, the loss of domestic servants, at first voluntarily, later by con- 
scription to the factory, has been a factor which has very definitely set a large 
number of the middle class against the industrial intrusion. 

The fact that they are now engaged on important War work instead of 
attending to private needs is ons apse ignored, and as in very many other 

stances the view taken is purely subjective—(Works Manager). 
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something qite:2 new to than, Ber tis 1 reason, the follo ving 
chap ters must not be regarded as describing a typical industrial life 
: for there are none of the industrial traditions and background 
with which the true industrial worker is surrounded. Rather it is 
a study of rural adaptation (and failure of adaptation) to a 
new. and startling industrial situation suddenly forced upon 
them. For the factory has no roots in the place: it has no history 
of natural growth and development. It was simply dropped there, 
like a bomb; and just as in the case of a bomb, everyone con- 
cerned had to adapt themselves to the situation as best the 
could. It is with this process that the following chapters will 
mainly be concerned.* 


The actual site of the factory i is what was, two years ago, a 
large country house, set in lovely grounds about half a mile . 
outside the town. And in spite of the sound of machinery, the 
camouflage netting, and the mess of new buildings, something 
of the house’s original charm remains. Here and there amid 
the ordinary drabness and ugliness of a factory interior are 
sudden flashes from the past; a lovely polished oak staircase 
leads up to the offices; every here and there old beams and 
latticed windows strike a pleasantly incongruous note. And. 
outside, although most of the grounds have been scarred and 
spoilt by new buildings, both completed and in the process 
of construction, there are still some pleasant features left. A cur- 
ving drive arched over with trees forms the entrance, and 
just in front of the main building is a stretch of water sur- 
rounded by shrubs and bushes, and still inhabited by a family 
of ducks. 

The first impressions of the newcomer are therefore not 
unpleasant. And in addition to the fact that the surroundings 
are really much less forbidding than most people expect when 
they learn that they are to work in a large factory,* the authori- 
_ 4 This paragraph is very important. The absence of any industrial background 
at home 1s a factor which cannot be exaggerated. The tradition of the factory 
whistle or “‘knocker up”’ or any other familiar B ges of the industrial back- 
ground acquaints all members of a family with the necessity for starting ae 

work at a given time. This is an essential part of any facto 
-cipline (for want of a better word). For a large percentage of the employees 
drafted in. locally, their work at the factory was their first experience of havi 
to work to a strict timetable, and that is why the absence of any ind 


b ound referred-to above is of such importance—(Works Manager). 

6 is quite true. Most of the inhabitants in this rural area pre 
could only think of factories in terms of bel som finda chimneys and clattering 
machines. The absence of any such outward signs industrial activity actually 
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sillet that has already been found for her, and 
. hen is “talon up to the factory for her interview and formal 
appcation. 

All the new girls I met seemed to have found this interview ; 
a much less formidable affair than they had expected, and were 
rather pleasantly surprised by it. Of the Labour Manager, they 
say in surprised tones: “ Wasn’ t he nice!” and almost their 
only complaint is about the number of forms they had: to fill 

a 
' “J thought I'd never get to the end of it! As soon as I'd 
written in one, they’d give me another!” (F20C) 

“I was in there for an hour, all that palaverment with the 
registrations.”’ (F25D). 

“They ask you every bloody thing, bar what lipstick do 
you use?” (F30D) : 


But the horror of these forms is very much mitigated by the 
friendly and informal attitude which the office girls adopt. 
There is none of the brusqueness and preoccupied-haste which is 
so characteristic of Labour Exchange girls. On the contrary, 
they are as helpful and sympathetic as they can be, helping 
over the difficult parts and reassuring about the doubtful and 
unanswerable ones. An investigator’s reporton her own experi- 
ences in this office illustrates the atmosphere. 

‘“T was shown into a small office at the top of a flight of stone 
steps. It was light and cheerful, with a number at latticed 
windows, and a low ceiling; probably it was a spare bedroom 
in the old days. It contained two long deal tables, a desk, and 
a number of shelves. Four girls were working there, when I 
came in, two of them at typewriters, and a middle-aged fore- 
man was leaning against the radiator, chatting with the girls. 
The whole atmosphere was informal and friendly, and also 
rather disorganised. The girls are continually asking each other 
who has put what where: 


_“Where’s the absentee list for Thursday?’ 
‘In the file, isn’t it?’ 

‘Which one? The absentee file?’ 

“Yes—a flat one. Isn’t it there?’ 

, Well—I saa t kriow.. . 


ws 


emmed sack: comments as “* It can’t be a factory; ‘they have: no oO chimney”, or 
“How can there be a factory in what was a country house?” —( Works rr 


‘Stand by for an announcement. Stop all machines. The 
Home Cuaed parade on Sunday morning will take place 
to-morrow. at ten a.m.’ 

‘T’ll be in bed, sister,’ remarks the foreman. The girls laugh. 

‘It’sajobgetting up these mornings, isn’t it? ’says oneof them. 

Wicked. Ought to be stopped!’ says the foreman. | 

‘It’s all right for you men, when you finish, all you’ve got 
to do is to go home, and your warm boots are put under your 
nose, and your supper is put under your nose, and all you 
have to do is to sit yourself down and eat it. But us married 
een we have to get the supper and warm the boots when 

we get home from work!’ 

‘You can’t put that one over to me! I’m a married man 
myself! ’ 

‘Well. Isn’t that what bk din when you get home from 


work?” 
‘Cor blimey!’ is all he says. 


‘Meanwhile, one of the girls had given me various forms to 
fill in. She explained exactly what had to be filled in and what 


hadn’t, and then hovered about, ready to answer questions. - 
Whenever I didn’t know the answer to a question (¢.g. names 
and exact dates of all places of employment since leaving school) 
she consoled me by saying gaily that it didn’t matter; nobody 
ever got it right.* 

‘“‘Occasionally as I worked at this the loudspeaker would blare 
startlingly from the corner: 


‘Calling Mr. Jones!’ or ‘Calling Mr. Smith!’ 


‘Apparently the idea of this phenomenon is that when there 
are telephone calls for some member of the staff who isn’t in 
his office, this microphone announcing it to every room and 
department ensures that he is bound to hear it, and won’t 
have to be hunted for all over the factory. When I first heard it 
I found it most startling and disconcerting, but one soon gets 


1 It should be pointed out here that the Observer was known only to the 
Labour Manager in order to avoid the possibility of any misconceived idea 


of a “‘spy”’ being present, or alternatively of special treatment being afforded 
by Foreman, etc. The Manager was particularly careful not to contact the 


Observer until the end of the period, so as to avoid any possibility of influ- 
encing opinion either _ by personal impression—(Works Manager). 
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: “en 6 one’s mend which ties eielern come to sy ind of 
Il available topics for thought, to arift. idly off into a new 
fred: ‘Oh, so he’s got a telephone call; I "wonder what it’s 
about?’ But in other circutnstances very mild annoyance is the 
usual reaction » as shown by frequent murmured comments: 


“Shut up, you ewer! : 
“OR, calling your grandmother!’ 
‘Cut it out!” 


‘The office where I was filling in the forms served as an ante- 
room to the Labour Manager’s own office, which is separated 
from it by a wooden partition containing a large pane of glass, 
through which he can see everything going on in the outer 
office. The Labour Manager himself is constantly going in and 
out, but this does not stop the chatter and gossip among the . 
office girls at all. They seem to be on good terms with him, 
and there is no ‘S-sh! Here he comes!’ about it. 

‘When I had filled in all the forms, one of the girls took me 
, ge to see the machine shop, where I was going to work. 

thege sso of it at this first sight were very blurred; just 
a 8 of machines in a largish building, and a good deal of noise 
that made it difficult to talk in ordinary tones. My escort made-rio 
attempt to put over a line about its attractions. She said candidly: 


“This is the worst shop, really. I would hate to work here, 
but I think some of them like it. It’s a good thing somebody 
does! You hear them singing sometimes when you go past.’ 


‘On the following morning, Monday, I was able to form my 
own estimate of the machine shop. But whatever fate is in store 
for one, it is certainly very pleasant to have the unterrifying 
introduction to the factory that has just been described. It also 
makes one slightly more likely to “ on well with the life in 
general. For, as pointed out in the last chapter, most new 
employees tend to arrive in a pretty disgruntled frame of mind, 
and anything which can be done to soften this mood before 
they reach their billets is all to the good. For the final relations 


? This points to a development of our system of interviewing and consequent 

first impressions. I-feel that at least an hour or so should be spent on each new 
employee showing a rough idea of the factory layout and where their | 

lar job will fit into. the abn scheme of things—(Labour Manager). 


pleasant touch to the first day’s interview is to 
find that the porter recognises one going out at the gate. ‘Get 
you fixed up all right?’ he said as I passed. Obviously it is 
part of his job to recognise newcomers after one sight of them, 
but it also gives the new employee a feeling of being welcome 
‘as an individual, not just a cipher in the machine.’”’ 


SEQTION e 3 


INSIDE THE FACTORY 


3 
A DAY IN THE MACHINE SHOP 


Tue macuine sxop stands by itself a little away from 
the main building. It occupies what was formerly the stabien 
and in spite of the clocking-in cards at the entrance and the 
hum of machinery within, it still gives much more the impres- 
sion of a stable than of a factory, with its rough walls, high 
windows, and dark cobwebby corners. The main part of the 
room is occupied by half a dozen benches, on which are mounted 
a number of small machines of various kinds. At the back are 
a few larger machines standing by themselves, and all round 
the walls are entrances into store rooms, rooms for special 
electrical work, and so on. Altogether, about a hundred women 
are employed there, and a score or so of men. 

At eight a.m. the factory buzzer sounds, and a wild scraeatle 
starts at the entrance of the machine shop (an ordinary wooden 
small door, such as might lead into any private room). The 
night workers are tevinge to clock out exactly the same moment 
as the day workers are clocking in; only one person can clock 
in or out at the same time, and as there is no system of queueing, 
or order of any kind, it is a case of all-against-all, in which the 
strongest or heaviest wins.? Everyone is in a hurry—the day 
workers because only three minutes’ grace is allowed for cboehinn 
in after the buzzer goes, the night workers simply because this 
is the moment they have been awaiting for the last twelve hours 
or so. The scrimmage, though ruthless, is fairly good-humoured, 
and a good deal of joking goes on among the groans and exclama- 
tions: 


“Oh, my lord, my handbag’s come open again. Thought 
I’d lost it that. time. OH, my lord, = fil be having the arms 
off of me before they’re through!” ial 


1 Machine Shop clocking. It certainly does not appear to be as good as it 
might be, though it has been improved and the addition of an extra clock 
now available will clear this— (Labour Manager). 
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ere without you “howe for it!” 
“Oh, my foot!” ; 
“You shouldn’t leave it on the floor, then it wouldn’t get = 

trod on.”’ (General laugh from immediate neighbourhood.) : 
“Q-ooh! This’ be the finish of me!” 


Through it all, the voice of. the doorkeeper can be heard 
occasionally, appealing plaintively to the night workers: 


“Let the young ladies clock in; stand back please and let the 
day workers clock in.”’ 


After getting through this , there is a secondary scramble in 
the cloakroom, which is small for the number of people using 
it. The congestion would be even worse were it not for the fact 
that a number of girls hang about at the benches with their 
coats and scarves on, waiting for the crush to subside before 
they go in.! There is no sense of hurry in the cloakroom at this 
hour (there are no definite penalties attached to being late on 
the bench, once one has actually clocked in to the building), 
and a lot of people take a quarter of an hour or more changing 
from coats into overalls; a great deal of talk and chatter goes on. 
Just for illustration, a ‘verbatim record was made of the talk 
one Tuesday morning the middle of February (a day chosen 
at random, for no reason other than its similarity to all the 
other days): 


“Who's got my overall?” says a sulky, dark-haired girl, 
a ng about among the chaos of coats and overalls hangin ging 
is my peg, I left it hanging there last night. Who’s 


oot itP”’ 

“You're the mug, leaving anything in this dump. They’ i 
pinch anything here. Pinch the milk out of your tea if you 
don’t watch it.” 

_ “T lost a lovely pair of gloves here last winter. Real fur 
they were. I-wasn’'t pif wild. I only put them down a minute, 
while I went for my bag.”’ 


. Unfortunately only too true. The “ rapid expansion necessitatin Bive 
utilisation of every bit of available s or machinery has seriously re 
the amount of cloakroom space, it fe only mow that we are ina fos 
to provide extra accommodation. ven in sections of the Works that are 
very well provided with cloakrooms, however, the same reluctance re start 
work in the ——- is to be observed—(Works Manager). ; 


“4 


Where’ $ Edie this dovning?”” sg 

“She wasn’t on the bus, because he waited $n her. At the 
corner. Don’t know what’s happened to her.’” 

Zs Perhaps she went to the dance last night and didn’t 
wake up.’ 

“No, she didn’t go to the dance, because Peggy was there, 

_ and she says she never saw her.” 

‘IT thought she was going. She said she was going.” 

‘‘She said she would if Lil did, but I don’t think Lil did go. 
She said she wasn’t feeling like it, she didn’t think she woul 
not getting home so late.” 

‘You can’t go anywhere, can you; by the time you’ve had 
a wash and had your supper it’s time for bed, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right. it’ s wicked.”’ 

‘Well, all I know is, I wish it was eight o’clock now.”’ 

“Oh, ‘wouldn’t it be lovely! If we was all dressing to go 
home now, and the buzzer just sounding! ”’ 

*‘T wish it was Saturday.” 

‘It’s wishing our lives away, that’s all we do here,” says 
a sad-looking woman of about forty, with ginger hair growing 

grey. ““When I was in London, the time couldn’t go slow 
enough for me. All the things I had to do, and now it’s just 
wish, wish, wish. I wish it was all over, that’s my wish. I’m 
about fed up with it.” 

“O-ooh! Mind where you're going!’’—as a new surge of 
arrivals sets everyone staggering once more. 

‘My stocking’s gone again. I felt it go as I got on 1 the bus. 
That’s. 5 the third pair of stockings this week.” 

_ Awful, isn’t 4 with the coupons.” 

“Look at my lunch!” A tall, fair-haired girl with heavily 
 lipsticked mouth holds up, with shouts of laughter, a siden 
parcel of sandwiches, soaked by the rain. 

“Look at Lil’s lunch! You’d better eat them right away, 
Lil. They'll all come to pieces.”’ 

q Blimey, ; is that your lunch, Lil?” 

" Bit wet, aren’t they Lil?” 

‘What are you going to do with them?” 

“Pm going to eat ’em,” says Lil doggedly. “But I’m not 
going to eat ’em now. They'll dry on.” 

“G thing she’s not fussy,”’ says one of the girls, as Lil 
edges her way through the crowd. “‘I wouldn’t eat them, 
would you? Not like that!” 
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is there anything approaching the whole lot working.? There 
‘is a marked tendency every morning for the older women to 


metal, and to know that for twelve hours one will not have to 


actually working at their machines (the official time for starting — 


work is at eight o’clock when the buzzer goes). Not till ha 


start. work sooner than the young ones; the half-dozen or so 
women of over forty who work in this shop are almost always 
at their machines before five-past eight*—a time when few 
of the other machines are in action. | 
There are various types of machine in the shop—drilling, 
tapping, etc., each of them operated by one girl, sitting down. 
On almost all of them the work is very simple and monotonous, 
involving simply placing the part in position (it is. usually 
impossible to do this wrong) and then the raising or lowering of 
a handle, or some such action. Usually one can work at one’s 
own speed, letting the finished parts pile up on the bench or 
in a cardboard box, until someone comes and takes them away ; 
there is little feeling of hurry, or having one’s pace dictated by 
the machine itself, as in continuous belt work. With a few 
exceptions, the work here involved neither mental nor physical 
effort of any kind. It is, in fact, just the type of work one hears 
educated people at war work exhibitions speak of with horror: — 
‘I’d go crazy, doing that all day.”’ “The monotony would 
kill me,’’ and so on. As the observer puts it: “I was partic- 


ularly interested to find out what it does feel like to be em- 


ployed thus for hours at a stretch. To my surprise, I found that 
the boredom is far less than people imagine. In fact, for at 
any rate the first couple of hours, the work 1s definitely pleasant, 
rather like knitting in a fairly plain pattern: After the rush and 
scramble of getting up and coming to work through the sleet 
of a February morning, hurrying to get there in time, fighting 
to clock in at the door, it is restful and pleasant to sit down in 
a warm room, with nothing to do but fiddle with little bits of 


think or worry about anything at all.”’ 

This feeling is naturally stronger in a newcomer, but un- 
doubtedly throughout the room there is an atmosphere of 
greater concentration on the job during the first hours of the 
morning than at any other time in the day. The amount of 


+ Foremen should definitely be instructed to take stronger action, with a 
view to pointing out the serious waste of time involved. (See Appendix.)— 
(Labour Manager). ) | 

2 The older women employed are almost exclusively evacuees from industrial 
towns with previous industrial experience—( Works Manager). 
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“The fivet break is at ten o ‘clock, for ten minutes. About half 
the people go up to the canteen ‘for cheese rolls and cups of 
tea, the rest stay around the shop, knitting, eating sandwiches 
and talking. After that work continues till dinner time at one 
o’clock. * 

It is at a little before eleven that the first signs of slacking off 
begin to appear. People start going out to the cloakroom and 
hanging about there for long periods, doing their hair, talking, 
eating the cakes and sandwiches they have brought for dinner 
and tea. The subject of what time it is (which by four in the 
afternoon, as we shall see, has become almost an obsession) 
begins tO appear in conversations: 


“It’s five past eleven.” 


“That clock’s gone slow again. It’s nearly ten past. Jack, 
don’t you make it nearly ten past?”’ 

¢¢ Eh? bP | | 

“It’s ten past eleven, isn’t it? Isn’t that clock slow?” 

“That’s not slow. That’s right.” 

‘“What, is it only five past?”’ 

‘“That’s right.” 

“Oh!” Groans from both girls. “Only five past!” 


The official time for dinner is one o'clock, and the official 
time for getting ready for it is five minutes to; actually prepara- 
tions start a long while before that. Between half-past twelve 
and five to one the cloakrooms are locked (the idea of this is 


to prevent people getting ready before the appointed time), 


but what happens as a result of this is that from twelve-twenty 
a crowd of girls is to be found in the cloakroom washing their 
hands, preparatory to going back to the bench and doing nothing 
whatever for half an hour, so. as not to get their hands di 
again before dinner. Another dodge for getting ready before 
time is the bucket of water in the welding room. It is filled from 
the water hose there, and the girls who work in that part of the 
room, and their friends, always wash their hands there before 
time. 


* An interesting point here is that the workers in this section have recently 


_ asked to have their morning break in the Shop itself, and they now have their 


tea and rolls brought down to them. This would seem to argue against the 
view that getting away from the Shop into the Canteen i is a “looked forward. 
to occasion” —(Labour Manager). 


} 
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rule is that there 


for everyone to wash their black and oily hands in the five 
' minutes allowed for it. If the rules were kept, it would mean 
that a lot of people would not get up to the canteen till a quarter 
past one or later; and the loss of even one minute of any of the 
breaks is regarded as a tragedy. The anxiety not to miss a sirigle 
second is always marked at dinner time. At a minute or so 
before one, people stand by the door poised like athletes for a 
race, waiting to rush at the first note of the buzzer. A certain 
amount of this anxiety is because being late means being at 
the end of the queue in the canteen; but it is certainly not all 
due to this, because people who bring their own sandwiches, 
and are therefore not concerned with the queue, aré equally 
"anxious to be in the front of the rush. On one occasion there 
was some kind of mistake, and the cloakrooms did not get 
unlocked until a minute or so after one; the anger and dismay 
caused would have seemed to the outsider quite fantastic. At 
. five to one, as usual, all the girls who had not managed to wangle 
washing their hands earlier, gathered round the door of the 
cloakroom, and started as usual to yell for ‘‘Popeye”—the 
little ginger-headed man responsible for locking and unlocking 
the doors. For the first minute or two his non-appearance was 
treated rather as a joke, and there was a lot of laughter among 
the shouting: 4 


‘““Come on, Popeye. You mustn’t keep a lady waiting!” 
7 “Come on, Popeye!”’ 
4 ‘What’s he doing?”’ 
4q ‘““He’s gone to bed. Shall we come and wake you up, 
Popeye? 95 | 
‘He’s scared. He’s scared we'll bugger him. Come on 
Popeye, we won't hurt you.” 
“Popeye! Hurry, Popeye, we’re waiting.”’ 


But as five minutes passed and one o’clock drew near the 
joking ceased, and genuine anger took its place; when the 


+ The Ministry of Labour required standard is one wash-basin per twenty- 
five employees, and in sections where there are many more wash basins, the 
same phenomena is to be observed. Recently a strong personal appeal was 
made by the W.M. for less slacking in the interests of War production. There 
has not yet been sufficient time to see the result of the appeal (See notes in 
Appendix on shift working and general morale)—(Works Manager). 
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some two minutes sg ny Popeye appeared, the 1 situation was 
uch that he remained at a distance, threw the ney into the 
middle of the crowd, and fled.! 

The dinner hour is spent by most people in the canteen (the 
canteen itself is described elsewhere), knitting, sewing, and 
occasionally reading. If it is fine, quite a number go for strolls 
-in the grounds, or outside, up and down the road. Work starts 
again at two o'clock, and we have to clock in for it as at the 
beginning of the day. There is not the same clocking-in rush, 
however, as a lot of people drift in singly and go on with their 
knitting or whatever it is, in little groups by the benches. 

It is this stretch of time, from two o’clock till six (when there 
is a half-hour break for tea) that nearly everyone dreads. There 
is often quite a lot of talk about it among the girls coming in 
at the end of the dinner door: 


‘Oh, I’m browned off! Think of it, till six o’clock!”’ 
‘It’s wicked! Think of it in the summer, with the sun 
shining and all outside! It’ll kill me.” 


cs could lie down and go to sleep. I feel like that—you 
know.”’ 
“Yt drags terrible, this time to six o’clock.”’ 
‘““T wish it was six o'clock now.” 
“I wish it was Friday.” 
“Back to slavery!” (This is a phrase quite often used, half 
_jokingly, by ‘he i more C-class girls as they come back from 
dinner.)? 


+“ Popeye”’ is actually the Shop Steward and Workers’ Representative 
for the Shop in question. He is an old London worker evacuated in the blitz. 
It was he who put forward the suggestion, at a Works Committee Meeting 
called to discuss time wasting due to washing, that the doors should be locked 
at half an hour to meal times and opened five minutes before time, which 
five-minute period would be legitimate time off for washing. He offered to 
take charge of the key and to some extent this attitude of the workers to their 
chosen representative is typical of the whole. The man in question is usually 
‘very critical of the Management and quick to stand up for workers’ rights, 
but on this one occasion when he smaned to induce some idea of respon- 
sibility into the workers of the Pag omg he was disowned on the spot. 
His responsibility was ap sg 5 ln way”—(Works Manager). 

2 Music-While-You-Wor ted here to relieve the long dull period. 
It has now been cemadcand to coincide with the BBC broadcast, 10.30- 
11 a.m. and 3.0-3.30 p.m. The worker’s reaction has not-yet been ascer- 
tained. 

LATER: Music-While-You-Work is-‘very popular. Workers very —_ and 
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time vill never Bass; you think to youre; after a whole how, 
it will still only be four 0 ‘clock, and there will be two more hours 
to go after that. wee. bewildering sense of helplessness comes 
over one; nothing orie does can ever make a time as. long as that 
pass. One gets the feeling that the time isn’t passing on its own 
at all; that one has to drag the clock hand round the minutes 
by will-power. One begins to make idiotic bargains with oneself: 


if I drill a hundred of these holes without looking up, then by 


the time I do look up five minutes will have passed. 

Between three and five in the afternoon more slacking and 
idling goes on than one would have thought possible in a war- 
time factory. Sometimes one can look along the bench and 
see not more than one girl in four actually working. But the 
others are rarely doing anything that could be definitely picked 


on by a foreman, such as knitting or reading. One will be | 


sitting with her hand on the handle of her machine, as if just 
about to pull it down, and yet somehow not doing it; another 
will be patting her hair; another staring for the moment out of 
the window; another just settling down after a visit to the 
cloakroom, and so on. 


It is at this hour that the activities known to the authorities : 


as “‘lavatory-mongering’’ are at their height. People drift 
out to the cloakroom, and stay there for half an hour or more, 
eating sandwiches, talking, reading, and often just doing nothing 
at all. And this in spite of the fact that the cloakroom is most 
uninviting, containing simply three basins, two lavatories, and 
a few square feet of stone floor. There are no-chairs or benches 
to sit on, not even a ledge on which to lay a bag or comb. 
Anything is welcome, so long as it provides'a change from 
sitting at the bench.* 

Now and then sporadic bursts of singing start in some part 
of the room or other and continue for a few minutes. It is 
usually a purely local affair, confined to the occupants of a 
few square yards of bench—nothing approaching community 
singing throughout the room ever develops. At this time 
(February) the songs most frequently heard were “Rose O’Day”’ 


and “Roll Out the Barrel”. Singing seemed to be a symptom 


1The foregoing seems to indicate complete failure of our action re the 


Machine Shop cloakroom taken on the Workers’ suggestion. If the accommo- | 


dation was more luxurious, the position would probably be worse. Lavatory- 
mongering has been a common element of time-wasting over a long ese 
(Labour Manager). 
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nd only rarély on Satudlays, or at "the ond I of a spell of work. a 
After five o’clock there is a marked recovery in both cheer- : 
§ fulness and concentration on the job. The feeling that a break 
(tea at six o'clock) is in sight has a definitely stimulating effect. 
One feels that the worst is over, because the tiene after tea, from 
half-past six till eight, seems, for some reason, to fly past at 
extraordinary speed. Everyone feels this; it was remarked on 
spontaneously by a variety of girls, even before noticed by investi- ee 
gation. On the first day at tea, a girl said consolingly to a new- . 
comer: 


“You'll be all right now, the time goes ever so quick after 
tea.” 
‘““That’s right,’’ said her friend. “It goes lovely after tea. 
Funny, isn’t it? It never drags, not after teatime.”’ 


It was quite true, we found; and it never failed. Sometimes 
after a particularly long afternoon one used to feel sure that this 
time it would go slowly after tea too. But somehow it never 
did. Eight o’clock always arrived as something of a surprise, 
just as one was feeling (for the first time since ten in the morning) 
that one wouldn’t mind going on for another hour or so. 

For clocking out in the evening there is some attempt at a 
queue, instead of a mere scramble. People line up round the 
wall of the room in something approaching the order in which 
they were ready, though the ruling is very loose, and some may 
slip in near the front without arousing much protest. 


4 
THE MACHINE-SHOP GIRLS 


, Be FORE GOING ON to discuss in detail the attitudes and 

, [feelings of the workers about their job and about the life they 
have to lead, it will be well to give some kind of picture of the 

girls and women employed here; of their characters, homes 

§ and background. 

& The majority of them are D-class country girls, with no 

. | eeperstace whatever of industrial work, or indeed of any 
organised work in a community. A large proportion of them 


: . $I 


no 5 work or i any y kind, >the : thet own ee 
But perhaps "potter than sredanions 4 a few shatches of 8 some 
typical ma machine-shop workers will illustrate the salient points: 


“2: BILDA ; 


Hilda is a heavy, plain girl of about twenty-eight. She has 
a large pasty face, glasses, and dark hair cut in a bob and 
drawn off her face with a slide, like a schoolgirl. Her home its 
in a nearby town, where her people keep a public house, and 
until this year she worked as a domestic servant in a house. 
She was registered with the 28’s, and put into this factory by 
the Ministry of Labour, and she accepts the situation with 
placid indifference. She is working on one of the handpresses 
on the back bench of the machine shop, and is one of the few 
who never seem to get bored with the job. She sits there, stolidly 
pushing the handle round hour after hour, looking rather 
vacantly in front of her. She says she “doesn’t mind” the work 
here, just as she “didn’t mind” her former job as a domestic 
servant, and has no further views about either of them. Her | 
chief interest in life at the moment is her knitting. She and her | 
mother belong to a‘knitting party in their town, and between 
them they are knitting a scart i in garter stitch for the Merchant | 
Navy. Every day Hilda brings it to work with her and knits 
slow y but eagerly through all the breaks—she is not one of 
those who get on with their knitting under the bench or out 
in the cloakroom during working hours. She always tries to get 
ten rows done during the day, because she and her mother have 
worked out that if she does ten rows at work every day, and 
then brings it home for her mother to do a few more in the 
yng they will get it done in time for Easter. Only on Mon- 

ys she is at a loss, and sits doing nothing during the breaks, 

id Monday is the day when the knitting me meets in 
the afternoon, and Hilda’s mother likes to have the scarf to 
take to it. 

She does not feel the lack of leisure as mary of the girls do. 
She says: 


‘Some of them grumble, but I don’t mind. I’ve got nothing 
to do weekends, my mother sees to everything, she does my 
mending and all. I just do a bit of knitting, or I might go out 
for a walk Sunday afternoon. Sometimes my mum goes to 
church mornings, and then I might go wie her.”’ 


VF. 
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She is as phlegmatic about her food as about everything else. 


Every day she brings a tin of sandwiches prepared by her 


mother and eats stolidly through pass 6 for dinner and 


four for tea—without seeming much aware of what she is eating. 
On two occasions a neighbour was heard to ask her what was in 


them; both times the answer was: “‘I don’t know. My mum does 


them.’’ She does not, like most of the girls, draw on them for 
odd snacks during working hours. 

She has no special friend, but is as good-natured as she is 
stupid, and is willing to talk to anyone who talks to her, making 
no difference in her manner in talking to people she has never 
seerr before and talking to those who sit next her every day. 

Altogether, she is one of the most contented of the machine- 
shop girls, and probably one. of the best at her work. 


2. PEGGY 


Peggy is a lively, very good-looking girl of twenty, with lovely 
naturally-wavy hair, which she wears loose on her shoulders. 
She is the eldest of a family of eight, and is always in boisterous 
high spirits, and keeps her section of the bench in a constant 
state of laughter and chatter. She started her working life as a 
cinema usherette—she describes it enthusiastically as “‘a lovely 
job’’—registered with the 20’s last spring, and since then 
appears to have been shifted around by the Ministry of Labour 
to a number of different factories, ending up with this one. 
She has disliked the work in all of them equally, but natural 
high spirits enable her to treat the whole thing as a huge joke, 
and she has a completely carefree, happy-go-lucky attitude 
towards conscription, work, penalties, and all the rest of it. 
On every possible evening she gets off at half-past five (this can 
be done officially on one night a week, but with a little guile 
and complete disregard for risks and penalties of every kind, 
can actually be done a great deal oftener) and goes off with a 


- crowd of friends, who with much shrieking and laughing and 


waving, manage to secure lifts to where she lives. Once home 
on these evenings, she usually goes to some dance or other, 
which involves staying up till two in the morning; and as she 
has to be up at six to catch the bus to work, it is not surprising 
that she often fails to catch it, and thus has a day off. Threats 
and warnings from the authorities have no effect on her what- 
ever, except to provide food for the entertainment of her neigh- 
bours on the bench. One Saturday morning she came rushing 
down from the office practically hysterical with laughter: 
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“I went up there, I knew they were going to tell me off 
about last night, and he was sitting there, all so solemn—like 
this!—I was in fits, I couldn’t hardly keep myself in. And he 

said to me—(becomes inaudible in new fit of laughing) he 
said to me I could be sent to prison next time. Sent to prison! 
(collapses with laughter). Me in prison picking—what is it? 
Me in prison picking okum! Can’t you see me? Oh, I could 
have died! And him sitting there so solemn, thinking he was 
scaring me! Oh! I nearly told him, I wouldn’t mind going to 
prison. Where are we now, I wanted to ask him? Isn’t this 
a prison? Can’t do what we like, can’t go where we like. Oh, 
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but you should have seen him! 


_ §$tory fades out in renewed bursts of laughter, in which, by 

now, everyone else is joining. The work itself bores her intensely, 
and her slapdash manner with the machine results in frequent 
_ breaking of drills—always an occasion for laughter, as her 
broken drills have become a standing joke.! 

In the same carefree spirit, she always wears nice dresses 
and stockings to work, regardless of the fact that among the 
dirt and oil of the machine shop they are going to be ruined 
very quickly. Asked how she will manage about coupons, she 


says gaily: 


‘Oh, I don’t know, I expect my brother will give me 
some. I’m not going to come in slops for anybody. I’ve 
always worn nice things to work, and they aren’t going to 
stop me.” 


3. EDITH 


A very sweet, gentle girl of twenty-two, small and very pretty. 
She is married and has two babies, and only came to work 


1'This confirms previous evidence of insufficient training in the Shops; 
some of these jobs are of the very simplest. The Foreman most likely assumes 
that the common sense of the matter would be obvious to the most ignorant, 
but apparently it is not enough, and amongst some girls there is a definite 
fear that they will be unable to carry out the job given to them, with con- 
sequent nervousness. The lack of adequate supervisory staff used to training 
new labour is a great handicap, but such grades have been almost impossible 
to obtain since the outbreak of war. The fact is, that the employee must know 
that these most important small tools are difficult to obtain, and in any case 
involve labour and material which the country can ill afford. The fact that 
there is no public condemnation of such wastage of national assets is in itself 
a reflection on the general attitude of the worker—(Works Manager). 
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h ere, she says, ‘T'o occupy my time, 4 was getting so miserable 
sitting home and worrying about Bill.” Bill is her husband, 
serving with the R.A.F. somewhere out East. She didn’t know 
where he was, and only rarely heard from him, and was ve 
worried that he might be out in Singapore (during the 
period of the Singapore crisis). She thinks of and worries about 
him continually; carries photographs which she shows to us all 
at odd times, and talks continually of him: 


‘When my husband was home he used to make such a fuss 
of us, me and my little girl. He’d bring us tea in bed and 
breakfast with toast before he went to work. I never used to 
get up for breakfast when he was home. And do you know, 
I never cleaned a window since I was married? He did all 


that. Wonderful in the house, he was; a wonderful husband. 
One of the best.”’ 


Sometimes she speaks bitterly of the war which has caused 
their separation: 


‘‘I know we’ve got to win the war and all that, but it seems 
wicked, somehow, to take the fathers away like that. My 
little boy was only three months when his Daddy went out. 
If anything should happen to him, he’ll never know his 
Daddy, and my little girl won’t remember him. They ought 
to think a bit, and send out the single fellows. It’s not myself 
I’m thinking of, it’s the children. If a child’s lost one of its 
parents it’s lost everything.” 


She begs us all to be sure and listen on March 27th, when 


Sandy Mac. will be playing ““‘Home Sweet Home Again” for 
him. She says: 


“Every time I listen to those programmes I cry. You hear 
the women giving the messages to their husbands on Wednes- 


day night, and they can’t hardly get through it sometimes; 
you can hear they’re crying.” 


When I knew her she had been at the factory for about six 
weeks, and had decided to leave, as she found the hours too 
long and tiring; and though her sister was looking after the 


babies and the house for her, she didn’t like being away so 
long every day: 
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“T know she does everything for them, but I never seem 
to see my babies now. I miss it, dressing them and feeding 
them, and I sort of feel they'll forget I’m their Mummy—you 
know what I mean. Starting at six in the morning and getting 
back at nine, all I see of them 1s when they’re asleep.”’ 


Te . 


She says also that her husband doesn’t know she is working: 


‘‘He’d have a fit if he knew I was here. He told me when he 
left, whatever I did I wasn’t to go out to work in a factory. 
He was frightened it would be too much for me.” 


She disliked the work, finding it dirtier and more monotonous 
than she had expected, but being by temperament very con- 
scientious, did not do it badly or try to dodge it. 


4. CLARIE 


Clarie is fifteen, though she might easily be taken for twenty, 
she is so tall and well developed. She is the youngest but one of 
a large family of sisters living locally, and she has worked in 
the factory for nearly a year. She does not seem to be a bad 
worker, but is invariably so tired and sleepy that it 1s hard to 
tell what her real potentialities are. The main reason for this 
is that she goes around with a young man of twenty-five or 
more, who takes her about to dances, socials, pictures, etc., in 
and outside the town, practically every evening, and she rarely 
gets to bed before one or two in the morning. At her age this 
tells on her pretty heavily—a thing which he does not seem to 
realise, but treats her in every way as if she were a woman of 
his own age. He is the charge-hand on the bench where she 
works, so every evening she stays till eight o’clock (being under 
eighteen she may work until only half-past five) so as to walk 
home with him—also so as to prevent him flirting with any of 
the other girls, which he usually does whenever she is not there. 
_ One way and another, it is a very wearing life for her. Quite 
apart from the complication of the young man, she is much 
younger than most of the other girls and finds. it difficult to 
get on with them. Most of them regard her as a rather silly, sulky 
child, and leave her to herself; and there is now the added 
fact that anyone who gets off with an authority of any kind, 


even a charge-hand, is usually looked on slightly askance by 
the others. 
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5. MOLLY 


A queer, old-fashioned looking little thing, with glasses, and 
a rather high, childlike voice. ‘The way she wears her clothes 
and. her hair makes her look well over thirty, though actually 
she is twenty-four. She is usually working on one of the drilling 
machines, and she is almost the only girl there who really and 
positively enjoys the work, for its own sake, and not because 
of the wages, or companionship, or patriotism or anything else. 
Her particular job is just as dull as anyone else’s, and yet she 
talks about it with real enthusiasm—she will rush up to you 
during a break and describe just what kind of part she is drilling 
now, how fast she can do them, what the charge-hand said 
when he saw how many she had done: 


‘A lovely job I’ve got to-day,” she will say eagerly. “‘Nice 
clean little brass parts, the drill goes through them lovely. 
Oh, I’m enjoying it. I did a thousand of them before eleven 
o’clock, and I called Lou (the charge-hand) and showed him 
what I’d done, and he was ever so surprised.”’ | 


She never joins in the fierce rushes at dinner time and the 
end of the day. She usually stays at her machine until the 
buzzer has actually sounded, and the others are tearing for the 
canteen; she then goes in a leisurely way to the now empty 
cloakroom, and only goes up to the canteen when the rush and 
queue have subsided: 


‘‘T don’t believe in all this rushing,”’ she says. ‘‘You don’t 
get things any quicker. I get my dinner just as good as anyone 
else when I go quietly after they’ve all got theirs.” 


Technically speaking, Molly is a conscript, called up with the 
_ 24’s, but really the manner of her coming was much more that 
of a volunteer. It seems that when she registered she was in 
service, working as parlourmaid in a fair-sized country house. 
When it came to the registration of women, her employer was 
very anxious not to let her go: 


‘‘She sent for me, and she seemed very upset, and she 
said: ‘We can’t. let them take you, Molly,’ and she told me, 
‘Tell them you've got bad eyesight; tell them this and tell 
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them that.’ Well I’d told her I wanted to go into war work, 
but she wouldn’t listen, she said, ‘No, you tell them you've | 
got bad eyesight, you’d never stand the strain. You're not 
strong enough, Molly,’ she told me. Well, then the Labour 
Exchange sent for me to come on the oth, but my lady said 
to me, ‘Tell them you can’t go so soon; get them to put it 
off.’ I told her I didn’t think they’d do that, and so she said 
she’d phone them up. So she did, and when I went round 
there the girl said all right, they’d change it for me. But I 
told the girl, I said: ‘Please don’t change. it. I want to go into 
a factory, but Mrs. B. doesn’t want me to go. I’d rather you 
didn’t change it.’ So she wrote to Mrs. B. that they couldn’t 
change it, I’d have to come, but she never told Mrs. B. I’d 
asked her to say so. It was very nice of her, wasn’t it, don’t 
you think so? : 

‘‘Mrs. B. was very angry, but she had to let me go. She kind 
of guessed, I think, she knew I wanted to go into a factory. 
She said I’d let her down. She told me: ‘If you go to that 
factory you’re a fool, and a big one. It will ruin your eyes, 
and you'll never stand it. You'll be sorry, I warn you. The 
wages may sound big, she told me, but by the time you’ve 
paid for your food and your lodgings you'll have less than 
you re getting here.’ 

‘So I wrote to her the other day, and I told her that 
for ruining my eyes, I do all my work here without 
looking at it. It was cleaning your silver, I said, ruined 
my eyes, not this work. I told her that I’m ever so 
happy, and my board is tiny, and I spend an average of 
od. a day in the canteen. I’m putting away as much as 
I got altogether with her. Now the cook’s left too, she’s 
gone to a factory in London, so I don’t know how she'll 
manage.’ 


Molly has no close friends in the factory or in the town, and 
she hardly ever goes out anywhere in the evening. She is billeted 
with an elderly landlady who specially asked for someone who 
was quiet, and would not go out much in the evening. Molly 
prides herself on being this sort of person: 


‘This attitude is typical of many mistresses. In one case a householder 
actually wrote to her M.P. twice in an endeavour to retain the services of a 
maid. The girl was browbeaten and had to be actually threatened with 
prosecution by the Ministry of Labour with the possibility of a £100 fine, before 
she could be persuaded by the Labour Exchange to ignore her mistress and 
actually report for duty—(Works Manager). 
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‘I’m not one for rushing about like some of these girls. 
When I’ve finished work I like to go home and stop there. 
A real little home, that’s where I asked them to put me. 
I can’t understand why some of them want to be out all the 
time. You’d have thought they’d be tired, wouldn’t you? 
Just rush in and change their dress and rush out again, every 
single night. It would kill me. But there’s terrible rumours 
going round about some of them. They don’t get in till two 

in the morning—that sort of thing.” 


The only social event she goes to is the Sunday afternoon 
tea run by her chapel. Again she has not made many friends 
here, but she seems to enjoy going. Apart from that, she spends 
her evenings writing letters, sewing, and reading. Molly reads 
far more than most of the girls—she always brings a book to 
read in the canteen. She does not just read idly for pleasure, 
but has a real thought-out attitude toward it, and regards it as 
a worthwhile occupation. At the time of writing she is reading 
A Tale of Iwo Cities, and intends to have read the whole of 
Dickens by the end of the summer. 

Though her appearance is rather dowdy and old-fashioned, 
she gives her clothes a lot of thought and planning, in a rather 
anxious, prim sort of way. Factory life has confronted her with 


a lot of new clothes problems, which she described one day as 
follows: 


“It’s so difficult. I can’t decide what to do for the summer, 
I want to save my cotton dresses, I don’t want to wear them 
to work, they'll get filthy. Are those slacks very hot? I did 
think of those—I think they’re all right if you’re on war 
work, don’t you? I don’t think they’re nice for girls in the 
ordinary way. Or I might buy a skirt, and wear one of those 
dark shirt blouses with it. I want something to look nice 
coming home, it will be the sun out when we come out then, 
but I don’t want to spoil my nice things at work. It’s difficult. 
I won’t go home looking like anything. 1 wouldn't go home 
looking like that, for instance (indicates girl walking in front 
of us dressed in shabby, shapeless coat, bare legs, broken 
shoes); but we won’t mention any names. 

“It’s terrible the way the dirt gets through on to your 
clothes. I was ashamed of my petticoat this week, it was all 
quite black. I’m used to nice things, you know. I was brought 
up to think more of my under things than my top ones. We 
used to put-on all clean things, right the way down, every 
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other day. My mother always used to say, suppose you were 
run over, in the street, and they took you to hospital, you 
wouldn’t want to feel ashamed, would you? I always think 
of that when I put my clothes on in the morning.’ 


Although she seems to lead such a dull life, Molly is one of 
the hasplest, most contented girls in the factory. She sums it up 
herself: 


“I’m happy here because I put my heart into it. If I was 
always trying how little I could do like some of them, I’d 
be fed up like the rest of you. But I’m always like that. If it’s 
only mending a stocking, I put my heart into it, and I can 
enjoy it. People laugh at me, they say “Why don’t you go 
out and enjoy yourself, Molly?’ And I say, I am enjoying 

myself. Whatever you see me doing, you know I’m enjoying 
it. That’s why.” 


6. SADIE 


Sadie is usually working on one of the hand-presses. She is a 
slow, very good-natured girl, with a round red face and dark 
hair. When she is in the mood, she can work efficiently and 
untiringly; but most of the time she is not in the mood at all, 
and dawdles most of the day. She will sit for minutes on end 
gazing round the room; or she will get up and wander over to 
a neighbour, flop down with her elbows on the neighbour’s 
bench, to stay there talking until noticed by foreman or charge- 
hand. Then she will go back to her place, give the press a few 
turns, stop once more, and yawn, or look through her handbag, 
or merely fidget and play with the parts she is working on, 
instead of putting them into the press. She is well liked by the 
other girls, because she is always in a good temper, always ready 
to talk to anybody, whether they are friends of hers or not, 
and is generous with sweets, cigarettes, and anything else she 
may happen to possess. 

She is an only child of poor country people, living in a cottage 
a mile or so outside a nearby town. Thus she has half an hour’s 
walk before she gets the bus in the town, and has to leave the 
house at half-past six in the morning and does not get back 
till half-past nine at night. She resents the lack of leisure. Before 
she came here she worked in a greengrocer’s shop, where she 
managed to have a good deal of time to herself: 
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‘‘T loved that job. It was just the man and his wife running 
it, and they were ever so good to me. If there wasn’t much 
to do they used to say, “You go off home, Sadie, we can 
manage,’ and I’d go out into the sunshine—oh, I did love it. 
‘Sometimes I’d been on my own there all day, and if there 
wasn't much doing I’d have my knitting, and just get on 
quietly, do what there was to do. Sometimes it was very busy, 
Saturdays and that, but I didn’t mind. We finished at five 
or half-past most afternoons, and I could meet my boy when 
rs got back, and we’d go to the pictures or anything like 
that. | 

_ ““Tt’s wicked the hours we work here. I don’t know any 
other factory works like we do. I know they don’t where my 
boy works, they finish at half-past five like in peace time. 
He’s got nothing to do all the time till I get back, and I don’t 
get in till half-past nine. Even if I miss my supper it doesn’t 
give you much time, does it, not if you have to be up at six 
in the morning. I can’t hardly get myself out of bed some 
mornings; they have to regular knock me about to get me 
up, and I always want a nap in the afternoon. I could lay ~ 
my head down on the bench this minute, and not wake up 
till eight o’clock. I could, honest.”’ 


Sadie is twenty, but wasn’t called up until December, because 
her previous job was in a food shop. Her resentment at being 
sent here is increased by her parents, who tell her that the hours 
are too long, that it is ruining her health, and that it is wrong 
for women to be conscripted. Her mother also complains 
of missing Sadie’s help in the house—in which an airman and 
his wife are billeted. Sadie herself dislikes the work as well as 
the long hours, and is counting the days till she can leave in 
a much more definite way than most of them: 


‘The day the war ends I’ll be the first out of this factory. 
It'll be a race, and I'll be the one to get to the outside of 
those gates the first.’”} 


1 One of the principal conclusions from this section is that the heavier, more 
solid type of girl, preferably the older type, is more suited for Machine Shop 
work of this nature, unless younger employees are definitely interested in 
mechanical production (as some girls actually are). Now that the period of 
expansion is over, there would appear to be need for more fitting of square 
pegs into square holes—(Labour Manager). 
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9 
THEIR ATTITUDE TO THE WORK 


I+ 1s crear enough from the preceding sections that in 
the machine shop as a whole there is little interest in the work. 
The main preoccupation is how to make the time between 
breaks pass as quickly as possible, and to wait for the evening 
to come. “Roll on, eight o’clock”’ is a phrase heard over and 
over again during the course of the day, in all parts of the room. 
Some of the girls are very conscious of this preoccupation of 
theirs, and one often hears quite long conversations on the 
subject of how quickly or slowly the time is going on a given 
day (and it is a curious fact that there is almost always unanimous 
agreement about whether a given stretch of time has gone 
quickly or slowly): 


“It went quick this morning, didn’t it?”’ 

‘Yes, it went lovely and quick between eleven and twelve, 
but it dragged after that, I thought.”’ 

‘Yes, just after the twelve o’clock buzzer. It started to 
drag then.” 

“Funny, wasn’t it? It usually goes so quick after the twelve 
o'clock buzzer.”’ 

‘I hope it will go as quick this afternoon.” 

‘“Hope so. You can always tell, can’t you? If it goes quick 
up to half-past two, then it’s going to go iste all the after- 
noon.’ 

**It’s funny, that.”’ 


To some extent this intense interest in the passing of time 
serves as substitute for interest in the work, but it has a curious 
psychological effect. At the end of the day one tends to feel not 
tired, but as if one hasn’t had a day at all—has missed it some- 
how—coming out into the blackout one gets a sort of angry shock 
of surprise to find it is night again already, when it seems that 
it ought still to be fairly soon after breakfast, so little has happened 
in the interval. And somewhat the same thing happens on a 
larger scale as the weeks go by. An intelligent C-class girl of 
twenty-five who has been here for two years comments: 


‘It’s funny, when you're in there the time goes so slow you 
think it will never be eight o’clock; but somehow when you 
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look back the weeks seem to fly by. I’ve been here two years, 
but I sometimes feel I’ve only been here a few weeks. It gives 
me quite a nasty sort of feeling, like it’s running away with 
my life, you know what I mean?” 


But this attitude of passive waiting for the day to be over 
does not imply merely lack of interest in the actual jobs to be 
done. It implies also a profound and very significant reluctance 
to accept the twelve hours spent in the factory as part of real 
life at all; it is simply a blank patch between one brief evening 
and the next. It means that it is going to be extremely difficult 
to rouse any kind of corporate attitude to anything, whether it 
be social activities (and the management have made earnest 
efforts to make the factory a centre of social life as well as a 
place for work), criticisms and complaints, political activity, 
or anything else. This apathy about the factory and everything 
to do with it is about the biggest problem with which the 
authorities are faced, and it lies at the bottom of most of the 
difficulties which we shall now discuss. 


(1) LACK OF UNDERSTANDING OF THE WORK 


To some extent this is, of course, inevitable, as much of the 
apparatus made is of a secret, as well as of a highly technical, 
nature. But not only do most of the machine-shop girls not 
understand what they are making, but most of them have not 
the faintest desire to understand. Only on very rare occasions, 
and from particular types of girl, was there any spontan- 
eous reference to ;what a given part might be used for, even 
from the most limited point of view. For instance, an ordinary 
intelligent girl of about twenty has been working for several 
months on one of the “tapping”’’ machines (i.e. a machine 
for putting the thread into a hole so that it will take a screw) ; 
and after having spent months turning out tens of thousands 
of these threaded holes, she still had not the faintest idea of 
what difference her operation was making to the whole. She 
had never once picked up one of those parts after she had done, and seen 
that the hole now had a thread 1n 1t which it. hadn’t when she put it into 


the machine.’ } 3 


1 Further exhibitions of finished equipment and a clear explanation of all 
the parts manufactured would help—(Labour Manager). 

Yes, agreed, but interest is best aroused by the work itself. We have many 
examples in the Shop in question of girls without any previous mechanical 
experience, actually doing their own setting up and operating with little or 
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It is interesting that older women usually. have a much 
clearer idea of what they are doing than the younger ones in 
this sort of way. For instance, a middle-aged D-class woman, 


working on one of the drilling machines, describes a job she 
has done: 


‘‘One time I had some little tiny screws to drill, little devils 
they were. I broke six drills on them at the start. But in the 
end I got into it, and I did 1,500 of them. He was so surprised, 
he said it was trained work, but I said: ‘That’s all right, 
when I get into it.’ He said he would always give them to me 
to do. I was as good as a trained worker. You see they have 
to be just exactly right, or they don’t fit. I don’t understand 
it, of course, but they’ve got to fit, just exact where they have 
to go, or it will all be put out, kind of thing.”’ 


Interest in the way the machines work is also rare, and when 
it does appear is generally in older women also: 


“I asked my husband why they call this a ‘tapping’ 
machine and Hot drilling—because it is a kind of drill, really, 
you’d think. He told me the tapping is for the screw—the 
round-and-round hole. But I still don’t see why ‘tapping’. 


You'd have thought ‘screwing’ or something, wouldn’t 
you?” 


The younger girls have all accepted the obscure word “‘tap- 
ping”’ without a query. 

A short time ago the interesting experiment was iad of 
showing an exhibition of finished sets in the canteen, so that 
the machine-shop girls could come and see what it was that 
they were contributing to make. Up to a point, the exhibition 
was a great success. The girls gathered round the sets, and many 
* of them looked eagerly for their own parts, and showed great 
excitement when they found them. One felt that their interest 
was personal rather than mechanical; that they did not care 
how or why the part fitted on where it did, but that they had 
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no supervision. These girls are, of course, rapidly promoted, but in the first 
place it should be noted that the interest was shown by the employee and was 
not the result of external pressure. The tendency should be for those definitely 


not igiterested in the work as such, to be put on operations in this or other 


ar cee not involving the use of eidinaey, but mainly consisting of 


entary assembly functions—(Works Manager). 
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a strong feeling of being personally complimented on their 
_ work—rather like the feeling of seeing one’s name in print. 
Partly, too, it was the external excitement of seeing a familiar 
thing in unexpected surroundings, like finding your own old 
hat in a jumble sale. But undoubtedly the exhibition. did rouse 
a certain amount of real interest in the work itself, which was 
certainly not there before, and it was a pity that it was impossible 
to follow up its results more closely, as it took place at the very 
end of this investigation. ? 


(11) LACK OF INTEREST IN WORKING FOR THE WAR 
EFFORT 


It is felt by the management that one of the big problems of 
this type of factory is that the work seems superficially to be so 
remote from the war; that it is not of obvious immediate use, 
like making bullets and shells. They feel that lack of interest 
in the work is largely due to this—that the girls do not feel 
they are contributing directly to the war. And a good deal of 
trouble has been taken (including the exhibition mentioned 
above) to emphasise and publicise the importance of the work 
for the war effort. : 

As far as the machine shop is concerned, however, evidence 
goes to show that some of this anxiety is misdirected. The trouble 
there is not that the girls do not realise that their work is impor- 
tant to the war, but that the majority of them are so little 
interested in the war that they do not care whether their work 1s important 
to 1t or not. As in so many country places, to the women at least, 
the war is simply a thing that happens, like a thunderstorm or 
an earthquake, and victory is similarly a thing that will happen. 
All that can be done is to hope that it will happen soon, as one 
hopes for fine weather. The idea that anything one does or 
doesn’t do oneself can possibly have any bearing on it all, 
comes very slowly. 

This attitude to the war was illustrated by a small study of 
newspaper reading in the canteen. Every day for a fortnight 
at the end of February, an observer brought a copy of the 


1This is being repeated at regular intervals. In addition we recently 
arranged for workers to visit a warship fitted with gear made at the factory. 
The party was elected by Shop ballot and made the visit unaccompanied by 
representatives of the Management (Production). The party was given a 
royal welcome by the officers and men, and returned full of enthusiasm at 
having seen instruments actually made by them fitted in one of H.M. ships. 
Efforts should be made to repeat this sort of thing, but secrecy regulations 
make it difficult—(Works Manager). 
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Daily Mirror into the canteen and handed it round among 
immediate neighbours (about a dozen usually had some kind 
of a look at it), and noted down afterwards all the items in the 
paper that had attracted any comments of any kind. During 
the whole of this period there was a total of not more than 
four remarks about the war news at all, and these were of the 
briefest. Here is a typical set of reactions to looking at the 
paper—the particular day being February 26th, the day when 
a Cripps speech was headlined all over the front page: 


‘“‘What’s your birthday, Peg?”’ 

‘June. First half of June. What’s it say?” 

‘“*N@ great excitements, but a pleasant, easy-going sort of 
day.’"* 

(Laughs) Easy-going! I work till eight o’clock, and don’t 
get home till half-past nine! Good thing they say there’s no 
excitement, anyway.” 


‘‘What’s yours, Lil?” 


And so on, until the birthdays of most of the girls within 
hearing have been accounted for. Then they start looking at 
the other pages: 


‘“Tsn’t that a nice one? Look, the Queen talking to someone 
in a factory. It’s nice, isn’t it. It flatters her.” 

‘“What’s that about the A.T.S. pyjamas? They don’t get 
no coupons, do they, in the A.T.S.?”’ 

‘It says they can get them without now, or something. I 


wouldn’t mind being in the A.T.S., would you? Better than 
here.’’} 


Interest flags, and there is no more talk about the paper. 
One girl goes on looking languidly up and down the middle 
page until one of the men from another table comes and borrows 
it. 

This negative attitude to the war is to a large extent charac- 
teristic of all country districts, but it is even more strongly 
marked among factory workers like these than among the rest 
of the population in the area. For, paradoxical as it may seem, 


1 When we are able, we should initiate broadcast news bulletins as a regular 
feature—(Labour Manager). 

I disagree. People must be interested in the War first and then they will 
want to listen to news bulletins. When we had a wireless set in the Canteen, 
not one person in twenty bothered to listen to the news—(Works Manager). 
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life in a twelve-hours-a-day war factory makes one feel further 
— from the war than one could in any other type of 
life. | 

It is hard for anyone who has not tried it, to realise the curious, 
almost exhilarating sense of the slipping away of all respon- 
sibilities that comes over people after a few days in this sort of 
work. From eight in the morning till eight at night life is taken 
off one’s own hands, completely and absolutely. All personal 
and social claims and responsibilities have vanished; and, in 
these lower grades of work, no alternative responsibility for _ 
the work itself emerges. And it does not stop here. When a ~ 
girl gets home at half-past eight or nine at night, what awaits 
her? Someone else has, of necessity, coped with the rationing 
_ and shopping problems; someone else has tidied the house, 
planned to-morrow’s meals, done the washing. Someone else 
has seen that the rent and milk bill have been paid; someone 
else has probably written any letters that need to be written. 
. All that the average girl has to cope with when she gets home 
(because this is about all she has physically the time to cope 
with) is getting undressed and putting the curlers in her hair. 
This situation will be discussed in detail later; the point for 
the moment is this. Is it surprising that, after a few weeks of 
this sort of life, a girl should begin to feel isolated from the | 
outside world, and lose her sense of responsibility towards it? 
By the nature of her work and its long hours, she is cut off from 
the daily life of her community; she is sheltered from its day to 
day difficulties and problems (i.e. rationing, transport, etc.). 
The attitude which she inevitably develops to life as a whole 
colours even more markedly her attitude to the war. It is a 
well-known fact that the average working-class woman’s interest 
in the war is kept alive, not so much by the large-scale tragedies, 
like the loss of this, that or the other piece of territory, but 
by the personal inconveniences: rationing, blackout, shortages 
and so on. And from these inconveniences someone who works 
in a war factory, with an adequate canteen, for twelve hours a 
day, is automatically excluded. There is nothing left to keep 
alive in her even the slightest degree of interest, which her mother 
and sisters feel in the war. 

This, then, is probably the main reason for the almost com- 
plete lack of war feeling which characterises the machine shop. 


1 It is this lack of interest in the War effort which the Management definitely 
failed to appreciate and take into account. They are still unable to cope with 
it. It is a problem outside the factory itself and is enlarged upon in the 
Appendix. : 
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Never once, from any of the girls, was there any suggestion 
that we ought to do this or that because of the war; never was 
there any shadow of public opinion directed against slacking 
or dodging of any kind. Expert dodgers are merely envied for 
their ability to get away with it. 

Public opinion is indeed such that anything which interrupts 
work, even for a few moments, is acclaimed with unrestrained 
delight. One morning the electricity which drives the machines — 
kept on suddenly going off for a few minutes; and every time 
-. this happened a spontaneous shout of ‘‘Hurray!”’ went up all 
over the room; and corresponding groans as soon as it started 
again. Never was there any suggestion that it mattered that 
time was being wasted and production held up. And on another 
morning, when for two hours the electricity didn’t go on at all, 
the only complaint heard was from those working on the hand- 
presses and other non-electric processes. ‘They complained that it 
wasn’t fair that they should have to work while the others didn’t! 

While the situation remains like this, appeals to patriotism 
as an incentive to increased production are almost valueless. 
The patriotic posters (“It all depends on me’’, *‘We want your 
help’’, etc., etc.) which plaster the walls of every room in the 
factory might as well be so much ornamental scroll work for 
all the notice that is taken of them, by the machine shop girls 
at least. As before, however, we must recognise a marked dis- 
tinction between the younger girls, who form the bulk of the 
machine shop workers, and the sprinkling of older women. 
These older women do have some idea of and interest in the 
connection of their work with the war.effort. From them occa- 
sional remarks are heard, like the following: 


‘It’s not bad. A bit monotonous. Still, you do feel it’s 
helping the war, don’t you?” (F45D) 

‘“My first week here I thought I’d never stick it. I thought 
‘I can’t stick this.’ But I got used to it. And I thought to 
myself: ‘I’m lucky not to be getting bombs like some of the poor 
people. I ought to do something to help. I mustn’t grumble’.”’ 

(F.50D.?) 

‘If I was going in for factory work I’d like to do it properly 
—learn to do a more complicated job. You don’t feel you’re 
doing nothing like this. Of course, we know it helps, but you 
know what I mean—you don’t feel you’re doing anything.” 
(F'35C) 

1 The Production Committee should be used to arouse public opinion 
against dodgers—(Labour Manager). 
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It is probably not coincidence that it is just these older women 
who still hold some threads of responsibility for their own 
homes. Though they can’t do much actual housework, they 
do still plan and arrange to some extent, what is to be done 
in their absence. They may be overtired as a result of this, 


but they do at least retain some vestiges of a normal life and 
outlook. 


(III) LACK OF CORPORATE FEELING AT WORK 


The main reason for this was indicated at the beginning of 
this section; it is just one of the symptoms of the general reluct- 
ance to put any heart or interest into any aspect of the factory 
life. But other smaller factors enter into it. One of these is that 
in the machine shop, with a few exceptions, no one’s work depends 
noticeably on anyone else’s. In most cases the work is brought from 
the store room, given to the girl to do, and then is taken away 
again; there is very little occasion to hand the same parts on 
from one girl to another, each performing a different operation 
on them. Occasionally it happens that a part has to go through 
two, or perhaps even three machine shop hands before it dis- 
appears, but this is not enough to create the spirit of corporate 
achievement which is possible in other parts of the factory, 
where the same parts have to pass down an entire bench, each © 
girl adding to or altering them in some way. 

There are a number of symptoms of this lack of corporate 
feeling, the most noticeable of which is the small amount of 
notice the girls take of each other, outside their immediate 
circle of friends. ‘Though there are less than one hundred there, 
it is possible to ask a girl who has been there two years the name 
of another, who has also been there two years, and she will 
not know. Similarly there is considerably less gossip about 
each other’s affairs than one would normally expect in such a 
gathering; most of the gossip and anecdotes one hears are about 
people known to the speakers at home, not in the factory. Another 
possibly significant point is the fact (noted earlier) that singing 
at work never spreads all through the room, but remains con- 
fined to the corner where it started. Sometimes, indeed, different 
parts of the room will be singing different songs at the same time. 


(Iv) FEELING OF INFERIORITY 


Some of the girls are very conscious of their position in the 
machine shop. They feel they are looked down on by the rest of 
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the factory—which to some extent is true, but not nearly as much 
so as some of them imagine. The machine shop certainly has 
the reputation of being very rough and unmannerly—C-class 
girls from other departments make remarks like these: 


‘“‘T wouldn’t like to be in the machine shop; it’s a very low 
_ class of girls you get there.” 

‘They always seem to be knocking at you among them- 
selves; I never like going in there; you can sort of feel them 
staring at you.’ 

‘Some of them are all right in there, but some of them 
are very low—real nasty some of them.”’ 


The machine shop girls tend to exaggerate the extent of this 
feeling, and many of them are very much on the defensive 
about it: 


‘They think we’re just dirt under their feet, but I’d like 
to know what would happen to this place if the machine shop 
was to stop for a week? It would stop the whole place.”’ 

“Do you know what someone said to my sister? My sister 
told them I was in the machine shop, and they said: “That’s 
the most suitable place for her.’ I was wild when I heard it. 
If I’'d known who it was I’d have killed them, I would, 
really.”’ 

‘I should think so. Who was it, did you find out?” 

‘‘No, my sister wouldn’t tell me. She knew how wild I 
was.’ ’} 


On one occasion the voice down the microphone that calls 
members of the staff to the telephone, made a slip at the begin- 
ning of the call, and instead of saying: “‘ Calling Mr. C, please”’, 
started off *‘ Calling the > and then stopped, recovered itself 
and made the correct announcement. There was a general 
laugh at this, and one of the girls said: 


oe | thought they were going to say: ‘Calling the machine- 
shop scrubs, please; calling the machine-shop scrubs.’ That’s 
what they call us in the office. Machine-shop scrubs.”’ 


11 think it would be a useful experiment to try out a system of temporary 
transfers from department to department, including office workers. Employees 
would then appreciate the other person’s job and it might tend to break down 
the queer class difference that crops up as between Shops and Depart- 
ments—(Labour Manager). 
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Others react to the feeling of inferiority in another way, by 
belittling the machine shop themselves, and priding themselves 
on “‘not mixing”’ with the others: 


“IT don’t like the girls here,” said a C-class woman of 
about thirty on my first morning. “They’re very mixed. 
You'll see. This is the worst place to come to, I don’t like it 
at all. I don’t mix with any of them.” 


Another quiet, rather reserved girl of about twenty-five says: 


‘I know I have to work here, and I can’t get out, but I 
don’t have much to do with the other girls. They aren’t nice; 
they aren’t the sort of girl I’m used to.” (See later notes on 
machine-shop girls transferred to other sections.) 


(v) COMPLAINTS AND GRITICISMS 


Complaints actually voiced about concrete, specific subjects 
are exceedingly few; the whole attitude to the factory is too 
casual to breed anything but vague, undirected moaning and 
dislike. Such complaints as there are can be classified as follows: 


(a) Being here at all. 


Talk about possible ways and means of getting out is frequent, 
but few get so far as to take any practical steps to secure their 
release. A lot of people regret bitterly that they ever let them- 
selves be put here: 


‘I wish I’d volunteered for the A.T.S. when-I could have 
done. You get more freedom there.”’ 

‘“‘I’d never have come here, but I never knew they’d make 
me stop like this. I only wanted to be here for a bit to be 
near my Mum.” 


Perhaps one of the most vivid pictures in the minds of most 
of the machine-shop girls is the vision of the Last Day in the 
factory. Often and often it creeps into the talk, and sometimes 
one hears conversations like this, between two girls in their 
early twenties, both conscripts: 


“The day the war is over I’ll be the first one out of here. 
I’ll be down that path before they’ve finished announcing 
ig : 
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‘Tt wonder what they'll do. Will they call us all up to the 
canteen to announce it?”’ 

‘*Most probably they won't tell you. Let you work the day 
so they don’t lose their money’s worth. That’d be their way.” 

‘‘I’m not going to work the day out! When peace starts, 
I’m going, I don’t care whether it’s morning, afternoon or 
evening!” 


Another girl breaks in: 


“They'd make you work the day out ; they can prevent 
you leaving before the end of the day.” 

‘They can’t, can they? Oh, they couldn’t! Not. when 
peace had been declared. They wouldn’t do that, would 
they? They couldn’t. We’d all walk out on them.”’ 

“Won't it be lovely if it’s a lovely summer day and it 
happens dinner time. Like if peace was declared now, and 
we just put on our things and went home! I wouldn’t clock 
out or anything, would you?” 


Although dislike of being in the factory at all is far the most 
often voiced complaint, it is not exactly a grievance. The girls 
do not feel that they ought not to be made to stay here; they 
do not think of it in those sort of terms at all. It is simply a 
thing that has happened to ‘them, and they dislike it, and so 
they complain, just as they might complain of the weather. 
There is only rarely any suggestion that someone ought to do 
something about it. 


(b) Long hours. 


Almost everyone feels that the hours are too long, but here 
again there is not much coherent idea that anything could or 
should be done about it. Objection to them is expressed simply 
by vague moaning, and by taking time off whenever and wher- 
ever possible. Complaints are focused on lack of leisure rather 
than tiredness: 


‘‘By the time you’ve had your supper and had a wash, it’s 
time to go to bed.”’ 
“T can’t ever go to a dance now. I like to have time to 
get ready, you know. You can't go straight from work. It 
es you miserable, never able to get out in the evening.” 
‘*Just bed and work—that’s all it comes to.’ 
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(c) Break periods. 


Here and there among the aimless gloom about the four-hour 
stretch from two till six in the afternoon, were occasional 
explicit demands for a break during this period: 


‘It would make all the difference, wouldn’t it, if we just 
had ten minutes to look forward to at half-past three.” 

“It’s not fair, the Assembly girls have a teatime half 
through the afternoon, why shouldn’t we have it?’’} 


(d) Cloakroom. 


Complaints about the cloakroom are the only examples met 
at all frequently of definite grievance about a specific, limited 
subject. In point of fact, the cloakroom is far too small (three 
basins and two lavatories for over fifty people); but the com- 
plaints heard were not usually about this so much as about 


minor and irregular shortcomings like lack of soap, no hot iwater, 
wet and dirty towels: 


‘It’s disgusting in here; if there’s hot water there isn’t 
soap and if there’s soap there isn’t hot water.”’ 

‘It’s not fair. They have hot water all the time in the 
Assembly, and theirs is clean work. We have the dirty work, 
we ought to have the hot water.”’ 


‘They ought to change the towels at every break. Look 
at this! You can’t touch them after ten in the morning.” 


But it illustrates the general apathy of the girls about their 
whole life here that, though these complaints were heard 
comparatively frequently, there was never any strong sugges- 
tion of trying to get the authorities to do anything about it. 
Even in the case of the bolt that had come off one of the lavatory 
doors, nobody seriously considered asking to have it replaced 


(which certainly would have been done). It was simply grumbled 
about and left at that.? 


1 Assembly Dept. takes its 10 mins. break in the morning, and Machine 
Shop in the afternoon in order to stagger the load on the canteen—(Works 
Manager). 

2 Hot water shortage is a real problem. It is largely due to our inability 
to educate workers to wash their hands in the right manner. Special com- 
pounds are provided to rub on the hands before starting work in order to 
wash them easily when dirty and greasy. In spite of many campaigns, em- 
ployees will persist in putting it on after the grease and dirt have covered the 
skin, using it as a grease remover. The resultant mixture of soap, compound, 
dirt and grease is then very difficult to wash off under a tap and is wiped on 
to the towel. In spite of the provision on an average of one towel per ten 

persons per day, some of them have to be seen to be believed—(Works Manager) . 
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6 
MACHINE SHOP TO ASSEMBLY 


Tue rirst peas about the Assembly department came 
from a babel of angry talk in the machine-shop cloakroom 
one afternoon. Jenny, Lena and Eileen, all of whom had been 
in the machine shop for a year or more, had suddenly, on the | 
previous day, been transferred to the Assembly—apparently 
as a punishment for idling and wasting time in the machine 
shop. All three were very much upset, and had come over to 
the machine shop during their tea break to air their grievance | 
to a sympathetic crowd. From the confused buzz of conversa- 
tion these remarks emerged clearly: 


“It’s not fair, is it, taking away girls who've been here 
two years. They’re bringing in all these new girls in here, 
and throwing out the old ones. Why can’t they put the new 
girls in the Assembly?” 

‘I wanted to tell him, if I’m not good enough for the 
machine shop after two years, then I’d like to have my cards 
back.”’ 

‘I told him, I said I wanted to stop in the machine shop, 
and he said: ‘I know you do, it’s not my idea to move you’.”’ 

“Well, if it wasn’t his idea why didn’t he stop it? He’s the 
manager.” 

‘He said I’ve been staying too long in the cloakroom. I’m 
not.the only one, I told him. I’d like to know who doesn’t 
go in? At four o’clock there isn’t room to get in. You can go 
and look for yourself, I said.’’ 

‘““There’s someone been carrying tales to Mr. B. (the fore- 
man), and I’ve got an idea who it is too. It’s a mean thing, 
isn’t it, go and tell Mr. B. who’s in the cloakroom.” 

‘“‘He asked me about afternoons off. Afternoons off! I 
don’t have any. I told him I’d had a weekend, and he 
said ‘What! A weekend?’ Yes, I said, I went to see my 
young man’s mother. Then he asked me how many brothers 
I had in the Forces, and I said five. That held him. He 
couldn’t say nothing then. I shouldn’t think there’s many 
girls here with five brothers in the Forces.’’? 


This is an interesting perversion of the truth. The girls were actually 
called into the W.M.’s office for a lecture before being transferred, thus hoping 
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“He said: ‘Are you married, Miss J.?’ Fancy asking 
that? Are you married Miss J. I wanted to tell him, if I was 
married I wouldn’t be called Miss, would I?” 

‘It’s awful in there (i.e. Assembly). You have to ask if you 
want to go to the toilet. Put your hand up like at school: 
‘Please, Miss, can I leave the room?’ I’m going to bring a 
chamber pot, see what they say to that!” 

‘Dinner at twelve, it’s too early. I’m not hungry at twelve. 
And we don’t get no break in the morning, the time drags 
as bad as the afternoon, it does, really,’ (Lunch time is. 
staggered). 

‘“It’s worse. It seems worse, somehow. It gets me down, 
having tea half-past five. The evening don’t half drag after 
six. You know how lovely and quick it goes after tea here; 
it don’t over there; it drags terrible.”’ 

“You're not allowed to talk, nothing, are you?”’ says one 
of the other girls in awed tones: “I’ve heard they aren’t 
allowed to talk over Assembly.”’ 

‘They can’t stop me talking; needn’t think they can.”’ 
_“*T started in the Assembly, but I hated it there. I didn’t 
like it, I didn’t like the supervisor. ‘The others could do what 
they liked, but she was always after me: ‘Sit round straight,’ 
she used to say. ‘That kind of thing.”’ 

‘“‘They’re terrible snobbish over there. Turning up their 
noses because we come from the machine shop. I’d like to 
ask some of them where they come from. That would bring 
them down a bit, some of them.” 


All the girls were agreed that to be sent to the Assembly was 
in the nature of a tragedy. ‘This seemed at first rather ‘surprising, 
because the assembly work must be more interesting, and to be 
moved there in some sense a promotion. But a fortnight later 
something of the reasons for their dislike emerged, when an 
observer was herself transferred to Assembly. 

The first impression was of a vast, low-roofed hall, out of 


reach of the daylight and lit eternally by white neon lights.. 


to cure some of the worst Si by removing the worst offenders. ‘The particular 
girl in question was asked if she had any brothers in the Forces, and she 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, five.’”’ She was then asked, “How would you feel if one of 


your brothers was short of equipment at a vital moment in a battle because 


you or some other slacker had not made it in time?’’ She hung her head in 
shame and almost burst into tears. The consequent show of bravado when 
getting back to her mates was the natural reaction—(Works Manager). 
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Running longways down it were lines of benches, covered with 
what seem at first sight to be thousands and thousands of 
coloured toys, like’ some fantastic Christmas shopping store. 
A closer look reveals that this effect is produced by all the many 
different coloured wires and plugs that are being used. 

Even at first glance, one can see that the atmosphere is 
different from that of the machine shop. Many of the girls are 
engaged on elaborate and complicated work, demanding a 
good deal of attention. The slapdash, carefree atmosphere of 
the machine shop is replaced by one of purposeful attention— 
sometimes even of interest. The type of girl employed here is 
different too; C rather than D, with a liberal sprinkling of B’s. 
Let the investigator tell the tale: 

She was set to work beside a little C-class giet of about twenty. 
Hers was a particularly fiddling and difficult job, demanding 
fingers both small and strong, for wrestling with tiny but obsti- 
nate screws and fittings. She has worked at it for several months 
now, and is one of the few girls who can manage it. She says 
of it: 


‘““They’ve put me on easy jobs sometimes, but I like some- 
thing to struggle with. I like going on and on until I’ve got 
it right, so when I’m finished I can think to myself— ‘There, J 
did that! Aren’t I a clever girl?’”’ 


This sort of attitude—quite unknown in the machine shop— 
belongs in some degree to many of the girls here. The reason is 
simple. Instead of completely monotonous, repetition work, 
most of the girls here work on jobs which take twenty minutes 
or half an hour each, not just a few seconds; and most of them 
require a fair degree of at least manual skill, ‘and also attention. 
Another very important factor is that (on. the bench referred 
to at least) a set number is given for the day. Thus the whole 
bench is supposed to tufn out say twenty a ey, which means 
that each girl has to perform twenty of her operations. This 
gives one a totally different attitude to time. There is no longer 
the blind waiting for the time to pass, but rather a certain amount 
of directed effort to get the given job done in the given time. 
Not that there are any special penalties for not getting twenty 
done, but if one particular girl is being very slow over her part 
of the work, it means that the next girl, to whom she hands 
on her work when it is finished, is kept waiting; and the psycho- 
logical effect of knowing that someone of your own sort is sitting 
waiting for you to finish (even if you also know that she doesn’t 
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mind waiting) provides an automatic, almost unconscious, incen- 
tive greater than any reprimand. In fact, so strong is this feeling 
that most people’s ambition is to “have plenty in hand’’—that 
is to say, get ahead of the next girl on the process, so that there 
is a pile waiting for her to do. This gives the comfortable sense 
of being able to slack off, without the irritating feeling of some- 
one sitting and waiting for more. 

A good deal of talk goes on during work in the Assembly. 
Conversation is much easier than in the machine shop, 
because there is less noise and we are sitting closer together— 
only two or three feet between each girl, whereas in the machine 
shop most of the machines were five or fix feet apart. Here are 
some selections from a typical morning’s conversation on one 
of the benches. The speakers are: 


Mary, F30C, unmarried, lives at home. 
Phyllis, F35C, widow, with one little girl. 
Poppy, F20C, unmarried, lives in billets. 
Ellen, F20C, unmarried lives in billets. 


Mary: Won’t it be awful when they have the Utility clothes! 
They’re going to be quite straight, my sister says, no pleats, 
no pockets, just straight down with a belt! 

ELLEN: And the shoes! It would be awful to have Utility shoes. 
All the same, everyone you see all wearing the same! It cheers 
you up to have a bit of something different, doesn’t it? 

Poppy: Will they have the coupons for the Utility clothes 
just the same? ; 

_ Mary: Oh, yes, there’s coupons for everything. Everything of 
clothing. 

Poppy: Yes, I know, I mean, will the coupons be the same 
amount? Like if you were buying a coat, would a Utility 
coat be as many coupons as an ordinary one? 

Mary: Oh, I should think so. I should think it would be the 
same. Wouldn’t you think so, Phyl.? 

PrHy.uis: Eh? 

Mary: Poppy was asking, would it be the same number of 
coupons to buy a Utility coat as an ordinary coat, and I 
said it would be the same. Don’t you think it would be 
the same? 

Puy iis: Oh, yes. They wouldn’t make no difference to that. 

I mean, it’s to save the material, that’s why they’re having 

them, isn’t it? 

: | 


Mary: Do they have coupons for curtains? 

ELLEN: No, my mother got some, and she didn’t give up no 
coupons, I know she didn’t. 

Puy.uis: When was that, Ellen? Because they’ve got them 
now. When was it you mean, how long ago? 

ELLEN: Not long. Last summer. 

Puytuis: Ah. Yes, you see, they've changed it. Curtains are 
on the coupons now. I know, because I got some in Swindon, 
but I had to give coupons. And I saw another woman in 
the shop, she was buying curtains too, but she had to give 
up her coupons. I saw her give them up, 

Pause. 

ELLEN: Did you hear that song on the witelone-" The White 
Cliffs of Dover’’? 

Poppy: I never listen to the wireless now, ours doesn’t work 
any more. What is it? 

ELLEN: It goes somehow like this (begins to sing): ‘‘And 
bluebirds are over’’—You’re laughing at me! You always 
laugh when I sing. 

Poppy: I’m not! I’m trying to hear. I can’t tell you if I can’t 
hear what you're singing, can I? 

ELLEN (crossly): You are, you’re laughing at me. I’ve often 
seen you. You sit there laughing. 

- Poppy: If you knew what I was really laughing at, you’d 
think different. I don’t trouble myself with other people’s 
business. 

ELLEN: Well, I don’ t see why you have to laugh when I sing. 

You're always singing yourself. 

Poppy (begins to sing sofily): 


“Mary Ellen at the church turned up 
Her Ma turned up and her Pa turned up 
Her cousin Gert, and his Uncle Bert, 
And the parson in his long white shirt 

Turned up——” 


How does it go next, Mary? You ought to know, it’s a real 
old Lancashire song. 

Mary: Something about the bridegroom never turned 
a a 

Poppy: Yes, I know, but how does it go? I can’t think . 

Mary: But the bridegroom in his coach, he never turned 
up . 

Poppy: That’s right (continues) : 


Ps 


‘“ But the bridegroom in his coach he never turned up. 
But a telegraph boy with his nose turned up 
Brought a telegram to say that he couldn’t come to-day 
For they’d found him in the river with his toes turned 
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up. 


At this point, Joe, one of the inspectors on the bench, comes 
past: 
“Cheerful this morning, aren’t you?”’ 


Poppy: Oh, yes, Joe, cheerful! We would be, Monday morn- 
ing, wouldn’t we? You’re looking older this morning, Joe. 
Look at him, Phyl, he looks older, somehow, don’t he? 

JoE: Dol? 

PHYLLIS: He always looks older than what he is, don’t he? 
You're twenty-eight, aren’t you, Joe? You’d never dream 
he was under thirty, not to look at him. 

Jor: Ah, I’ve seen the shady side. That’s why I look older. 

Poppy: Have you, Joe? What have you seen? 

Joe: Ah! (goes away grinning). 

ELLEN looks up from the ‘‘Sketch’’, which she has been reading: 
How do you pronounce M-Y-R-R-H? | 

PHyLLIs: How do you pronounce which? Let’s have a look. 
Oh, Myrrh. Frankincense and myrrh. That’s what the 
three wise men brought. 

Mary: That’s what they burn in the Catholic church. It 
makes you feel quite faint like. I was in a Catholic service 
once and they were burning incense, and I turned quite 
faint. , 

Puy tus: I haven’t been to church once the last two years.” 
Do you go to church much? 

Mary: I haven’t been since the war. I think you can be just 
as good a person, if you behave yourself decent—you 
know. Just as good as some of these church people, who go 
to church regular. | 

Puy.uis: That’s what I always say. Hypocrites, some of them 
are. 

Jor reappears, and starts some very noisy filing just beside Poppy's 
chair: 

Poppy: Joe! You’re setting my teeth—Oh, it’s awful! Oh, 

~~ Joe, stop! 

Jor: Can’t be helped. Work’s got to be done. 

Poppy: Oh, Joe, stop! You don’t have to. Why come up here 
to do it? Whenever you’ve got anything noisy to do you 
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bring it up near me, just because you know I hate it. Why 


can’t you do it down your own end? 
JOE grins, and continues filing. 


COMPLAINTS AND GRITICISMS 


(a) By new comers from the machine shop.. 


From the foregoing description it might be imagined that 
anyone coming from the machine shop would be thankful for 


the relief from boredom offered by this more interesting and | 


constructive work. But it seems that to most of them this advan- 
tage is more than offset by the burden of responsibilities, which 
a year or more in the machine shop has ill fitted them to cope 
with. And undoubtedly, after being in the machine shop for 
even a short time and then coming out again, one does miss 
very much the sense of complete and utter freedom from cares 
_and responsibilities of all kinds; the feeling of security and peace 
that comes from having every moment of the day, whether 
pleasant or otherwise, planned and arranged for by someone 
else. Many of the complaints heard from these’ girls refer to 
this new and unwelcome responsibility. 


‘*I hate it here,’’ says Lena. “‘I’m doing just the same work » 


I was doing before, but I have to set it up as well as drill it. 
I don’t like it. I don’t think it’s fair to make you set it up, 
and then tell you off if you’ve done it wrong.”’ 


And Eileen: 


“If you want to have an evening off, they won't let you 
have it without you’ve finished your amount of work! Over 
the machine shop you only had to ask and he’d let you off, 
here they come quizzing round what you’ve done and what 
you haven’t done, and if they aren’t satisfied they won’t let 
you go.”’ 


The change of times for breaks has also been a big grievance. 
In the machine shop the breaks were: ten minutes at ten a.m.; 
dinner from one to two p.m.; tea from six to six-thirty p.m. In the 
Assembly there is no break i in the 1 morning; dinner from twelve 
till one; a short tea break from three-twenty to three-thirty; 
and then a half-hour for tea from five-thirty to six. The girls 
from the machine shop can’t get over the loss of the ten-minute 
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break in the morning (which certainly did seem to make a 
great difference), and they also dislike coming back from tea 
at six instead of six-thirty; the two hours till eight seeming 
much longer than the hour and a half to which they have been 
accustomed. They forget that the long four-hour stretch in the 
afternoon, which they used to dread, has now been broken up. 
It seems that once psychologically adapted to one set of hours, 
any Change feels like a change for the worse. 


(b) By permanent Assembly workers. 


The Assembly girls are more vocal in their grievances than 
were the machine shop girls. As in the machine shop, the 
most frequently and most bitterly discussed grievance is the 
length of the hours. But the Assembly girls are much quicker 
to suggest that they ought to be cut down—not merely to wish 
helplessly : 


‘““They’ve no right to keep us here these hours. I don’t 
know any other factory that works like we do.” (F30C) 

‘IT think it’s silly. I don’t believe they get a bit more work 
out of us than if they let us go half-past five. You get so tired, 

~ you can’t work the same, it stands to reason.” (F35C) 

“They ought to be made to cut them down. They will 
too. I saw in the paper they’re going to put all the factories 
on shift work, eight hours a day, and no one will be allowed 
to work twelve hours like we do.”’ (F25CD) 


There is, too, a certain amount of thought-out criticism of 
mismanagement, with reference to other factors than mere 
personal likes and dislikes. A complaint of this sort heard several 
times was about the time-sheets; the time-sheets are small 
printed forms, about three inches by two inches, on which each 
girl has to fill in each day what job she is working on, and what 
time she started and finished. No one can make out quite what 
the point of this is, as all information is already on the clock- 
cards, but whereas in the machine-shop no one worried about 
it one way or the other, in the Assembly one heard remarks 


like this: 


“Tt’s wicked the way they waste paper here. The way they — 
make you start a new clocking card, if there’s only two days 
used on your last one. And the time-sheets, that’s a waste 
of paper. They never look at them, I know they don’t. They 
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don’t use them at all, those office girls. They just collect 
them up and never look at them. It’s a wicked waste.”’ (F35C)? 


or this: 


‘‘What’s it for, all these time-sheet ‘things?”’ 
‘For the salvage, of course”’ (general laugh). 


A frequent complaint from the girls who had been here for 
some time was about the room itself. As we have said, it 1s very 
large and lit all the time by artificial lights. ‘Though the lighting 


is good from the physiological point of view, many of them felt 
bitterly never seeing the daylight: 


‘You sometimes think you'll go mad, summer time, shut 
up in here like night time, when the sun is shining away 
outside. ’’ 


“I hate this place. If you could just see a bit of the sky 
out of the window even, it wouldn’t be so bad.”’ 

‘They say this light’s very good for your eyes, but it can’t 
be like daylight. It’s not right to keep people shut in all day 
long like this.”’ 


Those who remember the old Assembly department, just aj 
part of the original house itself, look back on it with longing: 


‘TI don’t like this new place. We used to be upstairs, it was 
so nice, like a real old mansion, you went up a lovely old 
polished staircase,’ and all the oak walls and everything, | 
used to look forward to coming in in the mornings, it was so 
pretty. You could have all the windows open, and you could 
look out on to the lawn, and there was a fountain and a 
goldfish pond, where this place is built now. We could see 
all the grass and the flowers in the sun, and all the lovely 
fresh air coming in in the summer. It seemed wicked to knock 
it all to pieces and put this thing up. We saw them doing it, 
and we thought it was wicked. It’s all clammy down here, 
like being in prison, and you never see the sun any more. 


1 This lack of appreciation of a system which is not understood points to 
the issue of a smal! broadsheet describing functions of the various forms and 
systems, etc., in simple language, dealing with one section of the factory at a 
time. Actually the slip in question was the means whereby the Costing Depart- 
ment would know on which particular job the employee in question had Reed 
engaged for the day—(Labour Manager). 
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It was awful, we sat there watching them putting it up, and 
we knew that once it was finished we’d never see the sun 
any more. : 

‘It’s never been the same since, not the people, nor any- 
thing. It used to be all so friendly and nice, but I don’t like 
it now. I don’t like any of them.” (F20C) 

““T used to be very happy in the Assembly, but I’m browned 
off now. I don’t like being inside like this; I sometimes feel 
if I don’t get out I shall go balmy. Do you know, sometimes 
I have to think to myself, is it morning or afternoon now? 
You can’t tell, can you, down here? You can’t tell whether | 
it’s summer or winter or day or night. I don’t like it.”” (F25C) 


In this long hall of concentrated, skilful war-effort, there is 
a sort of everlasting simmer of minor discontent. + 


7 
ATTITUDE TO AUTHORITY 


CHARGE-HANDS 


(a) In the Machine Shop. 


The charge-hands in the machine shop are all men, in their 
twenties: and early thirties. One and all they pay much more 
attention to the mechanical side of their job—setting up and 
generally looking after apparatus and machinery—than to their 
other task of discipline and leadership among the girls on their 
bench. They almost all adopt the same attitude to the girls— 
one of amused tolerance; nothing a girl can do will bring her a 
reprimand from a charge-hand; the worst she has to fear is a 
piece of good-humoured sarcasm. The girls themselves revel in 


this situation. If the charge-hands choose to look on them with 


amused masculine superiority as scatterbrained little nitwits 
who can’t do anything right, then what can be easier than to 


1The Assembly Hall was actually built to Ministry specification; no win- 
dows were allowed larger than 3 sq. ft. and below a level of 9 ft. Such windows 
as there are are obscured by anti-shatter material, and while all this is in the 
interest of employee’s safety, it is naturally galling to those who remember 
the previous surroundings. In a town this would not be noticed, but when it 
is known that there are trees and fields outside, it is objectionable but unfor- 
tunately unavoidable—(Works Manager). | 
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accept this role and make it a cover for any and every kind of 
carelessness and laziness? For this attitude takes the last shreds 
of responsibility for their actions from the girls’ shoulders, and 
gives the final touches to that carefree atmosphere which is 
the machine shop’s chief attraction. 

An illustration of this: 


‘‘Lou! Look, Lou, it’s stuck somehow.”’ 
Lou comes to inspect the machine: 


‘*You’ve put it in crooked, that’s why. You in love or some- 
thing?” | 


He puts it right for her. 


‘Oh, thank you, Lou. Funny how this machine’s always 
going funny on me, isn’t it? It don’t seem to like me.” 

‘Don’t like you, eh? These machines don’t like anybody 
who can’t use them right. No mechanical sense, that’s what 
the matter with you girls. No mechanical sense.”’ 


She goes away smiling. 

Although there is not much respect for the authority of 
charge-hands—there is no “‘Look out—he’s coming” atmos- 
phere as there is in the case of the foreman—they are all well- 
liked, with one exception. It is interesting that this exception 
is the only one of the charge-hands who does not adopt the 
attitude described above; in fact he deliberately tries to avoid 
it. He says: | 


‘I don’t try to make myself out superior, like some of them. 
I always treat all the girls as my equals—I’m not supposed 
to, but I do. I’ve always come in with the workers. I’m a 
worker myself, and not ashamed of it.”’ 


This does not go down nearly so well with the girls, who much 
prefer to be regarded as not responsible for their own actions: 


‘‘Oh, that twerp. I don’t like being under him.” 


The present charge-hands, whatever their effect on produc- 
tion, are certainly much more popular than the female 
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charge -hand who used to be head lot of the girls consciously 


disliked working under a woman: 


‘“T don’t like the women. We used to have a woman here, 
and she was terrible. She couldn’t take a joke, like these ones 
do. One day she came into the deaktooin when I was putting 
polish on my nails, and she says to me, ‘This isn’t a beauty 
parlour, you know.’ I thought she was joking—you know—so 
I said, ‘I’ve only got two more to do.’ She went off without 
saying anything, and I didn’t think any more about it; but 
do you know, she’d gone off and told Mr. E. (foreman at 
that time) and he didn’t half tell me off. Said he’d suspend 
me the next day. It was mean, wasn’t it, to go and tell on me 
like that. That’s the trouble with the women, they are mean 
when they get into a position.”’ (F25C)? 


(b) In the Assembly. 


The charge-hands here are mostly women; this is indeed one 


of the objections the machine-shop girls have to working in the 
Assembly: 


‘“It’s cleaner in there I know, but I don’t like the charge- 
hands. They’re always watching over you, and they come 
and tell you off if you’re standing around.”’ (F30D) 


But the girls actually in the Assembly do not object nearly 
as much. Women charge-hands are undoubtedly stricter dis- 
ciplinarians than the men, but the Assembly girls take a certain 
amount of dicipline for granted, in a way in which the machine- 
shop girls are unwilling to do. The Assembly girls; however, 
though they do not object to discipline as such, are very sensi- 
tive to the manner in which it is administered. There are two 
charge-hands here, Mrs. B. and Mrs. C., who are both equally 
strict, as far as actual things they forbid and allow are con- 
cerned, but their manner of putting it across differs very much, 
as does their popularity with the girls. Mrs. B. is a youngish 
blonde woman, with a gentle, rather childlike voice, who always 
looks tired and harassed. She enforces her demands by a sort 


1 The supervision in this Shop has of necessity been recruited from the best _ 
elements in the rank and file. Naturally they lack supervisory training and 
= default thereof the Management are endeavouring to guide promoted 

ry grades in the technique of supervision. The expansion of War 
sah has made supervisory grades in all industries the rarest of the 
rare—(Works Manager). 
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of unassuming appeal which seems much more effective than | 
direct firmness. The girls like her, and make an effort to see 
that nothing they do will get her into trouble: 


“T’d go on with my knitting, but Mr. E. (the foreman) is 
snooping round this evening. I don’t mind him, but if he sees 
me he’ll tell Mrs. B. off.’’ (F20Q) 

‘‘She’s ever so nice, she never tells you off if you don’t 
finish. But I like to finish if I can, because she gets the blame 
in the end if this bench is slower than the rest.” (F35C) 

“TI like our charge-hand. Sometimes I feel I want to kiss 
her when she’s so nice—she speaks to you so politely, and no 
bullying. There’s no ‘Do this’ and ‘Do that’ about her; it’s 
always ‘please’ and ‘Will you’?”’ (F25C) 


Mrs. C., on the other hand, while in fact she enforces almost 
exactly the same degree of discipline, always seems to be 
enforcing a more stringent code, as these remarks about 
her show: 


‘*She’s a terror—always hanging round—‘Don’t do this — 
‘Don’t do that’.” (F20C) 

‘You always feel you mustn’t even talk if she’s around. 
Of course she can’t stop you talking, not if you're getting § 
on the same time, but you feel like that.” (F30C-D) 

‘She'll never say ‘Will you do so and so?’ but always 
‘Why haven’t you done it?’ It’s the same if she’s showing 
you how to do anything—she seems to think you ought to 
know, as if she was telling you off for not knowing,.”’ (F30(C) 

‘I don’t like her. You feel all on the jump when she’s 
around.” (F30D) 


' Many of the charge-hands here fail to realise the immense 
importance which the girls attach to finding out who’s fault 
a given mistake is. A busy charge-hand is naturally apt to feel 
that if some mistake occurs which either of two girls may be 
equally to blame for, the quickest and easiest solution is to tell 
them both indiscriminately that it mustn’t happen again. But 
this method invariably rouses such a psychological storm that 
it is certainly not the best way, and probably not the quickest 
either. The following incident illustrates this point. — 
The screws on a certain piece of work were found by Inspec- 
tion to have been screwed up too tight. This might have been 
the fault of the girl who originally had to put them in, Mary; 
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or it might be the fault of Rose, who later on had to unscrew 
them to do her own job, and then screw them up again the way 
she found them. When it was found that they arrived in Inspec- 
tion done up too tight, the charge-hand took the apparently 


simple course of telling both girls just how tight to do them. 
But this aroused a storm of protest: 


‘They were all right when I sent them up; she must have 
done them when she tightened them up again.” 
oT didn’t; I did them up just the way they came to 
me.” | 

‘You couldn’t have done. Miss J., I’ve been on this for 
months, and no one’s complained before. . . .”’ 

“Well, all I know is, I did them up just the way they 
came to me... .”’ 

“I don’t care who did it,’’ the charge-hand breaks in. 


‘All I care is, it isn’t done again. You can fight it out for 
yourselves who's fault it is.”’ 


She could hardly have said anything more tactless. The 
result was half a morning spent on more and more heated 
wrangling, until at last a foreman had to intervene and sort out 
the rights and wrongs of the case in all their detail. 

It is hard to suggest the proper solution to this sort of thing. 
Clearly, unlimited time can’t be spent on assessing rights 
and wrongs, but on the other hand, if the authorities leave the 
(to them irrelevant) question of blame in mid-air, the girl 
who’s fault it isn’t (and practically always she knows in her 
heart whether it is her fault or not) is left with a quite dispro- 
portionate sense of grievance, which lasts for days and even 
weeks. One of the secrets of Mrs. B.’s popularity is that she 
always takes trouble to sift matters of this sort—even if she 
doesn’t come to any conclusion, she gives the girl the feel- 
ing that she is being listened to, which is what she chiefly 
wants. 

This problem is the more worth considering, as it is the 
girls who take a certain amount of pride and interest in their 
work who are most sensitive to implied or imagined slights 
on it. | 


1This is very encouraging and shows interest where interest is wanted. 
It is obviously tied up, too, with the relationship between Charge-Hands and 
the workers, in this case as stated, recruited from the ranks. We have had 


-much mores uccess in upgrading in this department than in, say, the Machine 


Shop, chiefly on account of the fact that there are five times the number of 
people and hence. the choice is wider—(Works Manager). 
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FOREMEN 


The present foreman in the machine shop is almost univer- 
sally popular. He manages to combine effective authority with 
the same air of tolerant amusement that makes the charge- 
hands here popular: 


‘*He’s very nice, the foreman here. He never tells you off; 
if you do something wrong, he kinds of jokes with you about 
it. He’s awfully nice.”’ (F25D) 

‘*Mr. B. is very nice. He may look awful, but you know, he 
always makes a joke at the end.” (F30D) 

‘He asked me why I wanted to go early, and I told him 
I’d got a lot to do. So he asked me, how are you going to get 
home all that way if you wait for the bus? So I told him > 
that the parson goes past in his car and would pick us up. 
He knew it was a lie, he laughed and laughed. ‘Good luck,’ 


he said. He knew we were going to wave for a lift, I know he 
did, he laughed so.” (F20C) 


In the Assembly, the foremen are for the most part much 
~ less well known, and hardly at all talked about. Mr. B. in the 
machine shop is well known to everyone, and makes his per- 
sonality felt. In the Assembly there are a number of girls who 
barely know who their foreman is; and apart from an occasional 
‘*Look out, he’s coming!” the foremen are rarely mentioned or 


talked of. Their authority is recognised in a very impersonal 
way. | 


MANAGEMENT 


In spite of their irresponsible and carefree outlook, the 
machine-shop girls have a quite surprising degree of regard for 
the really high-ups—a regard which might be taken much 
more advantage of than it is. When, as sometimes happens, the 
manager and some of his immediate circle come round the 


machine shop, there is usually a buzz of excited talk about it 
afterwards: 


“He stopped for a long time to look at my machine. I 
thought he was going to speak to me.”’ 
‘“He stopped and spoke to me last time he came round. 
‘How are you getting on?’ he asked me.”’ 
68 
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‘‘He’s very nice, the way he speaks to you, isn’t he? Some 
managers, you might be one of the machines yourself. But 
he’s not like that.” 

‘“That’s the difference, you see. He knows his position and 
so he’s polite to you. Some of them are scared for their position, 
and so they treat you like dirt.” 

‘I think he’s got ever such a nice kind face. I’ve never 
spoken to him.” 


“Does he know us all, do you think? Would he know my 
name?” 


‘“He seems to know you, doesn’t he? He sort of looks as if 
he knew you.” 


And there follows a lot of eager talk about occasions when 
he has and has not addressed various girls by name. 

The only recorded occasion when there was any spon- 
taneous talk in the machine shop about working harder, was 
one day when it was rumoured that the manager was going to 
make a speech congratulating the machine shop on their 
output: 


‘“Qh, I do hope he will. I don’t feel so fed up now.” 

‘“TP’'ll finish my thousand before then.”’ 

‘“I suppose he knows how much we all do.” 

‘“He made a lovely speech last time, didn’t he? I didn’t 
mind that evening at all, I thought to myself, well, what a 
lot I’m doing!”’ | 

‘He speaks lovely, doesn’t he? He must have had a good 
education.” 


All this suggests that girls of the machine-shop type are far more 
influenced by a personality than they are by any number of 
abstract appeals to patriotism, or by impersonal regulations 
and penalties. ? 

In the Assembly the attitude is quite different. They have 
something of the more sophisticated worker-versus-boss 
attitude, and are critical of the whole management in a way 
one never meets in the machine shop. The figure of the manager 


1This should be made more use of—(Labour Manager). | 

Agreed. Every three months it is my intention to make a statement to the 
workers in person. General complaints will be put straight from the shoulder 
and praise distributed where and when earned. This personal aspect has 
definitely been under-rated but is rather a difficult problem. It be dis- 
cussed later—(Works Manager). } 
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still forms the focal point of all talk about the management, 
and here a lot of the talk about him is very critical: 


“I’ve never known him give a lift to anyone. Often I’ve 
seen him drive through the town, and somebody may be 
going along, missed the bus or something, and he’s all alone 
in that great car, he never picks them up. People would think 
a lot more of him if he did a thing like that. But he’s not 
that sort. He just wants to be fat and comfortable. He’s a 
Jew, you see.” (F20C) 

‘‘All he thinks of is the money he can get out of us. He 
doesn’t consider his workers.’ (F25D) 


Some criticise him for being snobbish: 
‘He goes about in that great red car and thinks himself 
too good to look at anybody.” (F35C) 


Others for not being snobbish enough: 


‘He comes from Manchester, and he talks like this: (imitates 
north country accent). You’d have thought he’d have tried to 
pull himself up to it, wouldn’t you, when he found he was 
manager, but he’s let himself stay right down low. I don’t 
think a manager of a big factory should be like that; he ought 
to think of his position. 

‘*He isn’t very smart, is he, but I suppose she takes all his 
clothes coupons.’ (F20D) 


But even here, a straight appeal from the boss himself, when 
it is delivered in a personal sort of way, has an almost magical 
. effect. A short time ago the manager made a speech in which 
* he had to put across some really very unpalatable news about 
pay; namely, that pay day was to be shifted from ‘Tuesday to 
Friday, so that on a coming week, one would virtually lose three 
days’ pay—to get it back only at that fairy tale time ‘‘ After the 
war’. Before the speech it was rumoured that this was what 
he was going to say, and there was a lot of aggrieved talk about 
it; that it was not fair; we should never get it back, and so on. 
But afterwards, there was nothing but praise for the speech 
and its subject matter: / 


‘“He was very good. He must have an insight. He thought 
of all the points people are troubling about.” (F35C) 
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‘‘T liked him. I real liked him. I never thought I should, 
but I did.” (F25D) 

‘He was very good, wasn’t he. And he was quite right, 
too.”’ (F30C) 

‘“I’d never have thought to look at him that he’d speak so 
well.”’. (F20C) 

‘Oh, he does sometimes. He makes lovely speeches. It 
was very fair, I think, the way he put it about the money, 
you can borrow it back for twelve weeks. I thought it was very 
fair, that, as if he’d thought about it, you know—thought 
what would be best for the workers.”’ (F25C) 

(The last two girls were among the loudest to complain 
about the project before the speech.) 


Knowledge of, and interest in other members of the staff 


is slight, though rather greater than in the machine shop. 


There is a good deal of rather rambling complaint about 
‘them’; but the “‘them”’ does not refer exactly to the staff; 
it refers to a sort of hazy mixture of office girls, Mr. Bevin, a lot 
of typed notices, and a row of people who sit at the far end of 
the canteen. They don’t really distinguish very much between 
one member and another, apart from the manager, and, to a 
lesser degree, the Labour Manager, whom they all see when 
they first arrive. They take no sides, and have practically no 
knowledge of the skirmishings and squabblings that go on up 
top. They are as if at the peaceful bottom of the sea, which 
feels no ripple of the storms and tempests that may be going 
on about the surface. 

The fact that the figure of the manager dominates in the girls’ 
minds suggests that there is much more scope for personal 
leadership in a factory of this sort than is generally supposed. 
It is true that two hundred years of struggle between workers 
and management have done much to make such leadership 
by a manager difficult; but the foundations for it must be 
there, for these girls who have no industrial background, and 
so have little awareness of this tradition of struggle, take readily 
and spontaneously to the idea of leadership by the boss.* 


1All this merely points to the well-known fact that subjective thinking is 
the order of the day. Evidently those who are attracted to me personally 
are attracted by those very factors which cause others to dislike me. If you 
give lifts in your car _ are favouring; if you don’t you are a snob. Some 
managers make a definite point of going right out to “‘sell’’ themselves to 
their employees, hoping by their personal popularity to get over many of 
the difficulties of management. This does not appeal to all managements, 
however, and the danger is that it is bound to lead to subjective thinking on 
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NO TICES PUT UP BY THE MANAGEMENT 


In every work room there is a notice board on which numbers 
of typed notices are put up about any changes or events that 
are to take place, or any other subject of general interest to the 
factory. Among these are a number of would-be stimulating 
notices, exhorting workers to make more effort. Some of these 
are simply copies of articles in the press about e.g. how hard 
they work in Russian factories; these are too long to be read 
by a large proportion of girls. Others are definitely threatening 
and ill-natured in tone—spiteful little cuttings from the papers 
about how some worker was fined £10 for being late for work 
or how some girl was compelled to return to her job when she 
left it without permission. Whatever the intention of these 
notices, the effect they have is deplorable—that is, on the 
comparatively small number of girls who read them at all; 
they have definitely lowered the popularity of the manage- 
ment, especially the Welfare Manager: 


‘I used to think a lot of Mr. G. (Welfare Manager), but I 
don’t now, and I’ll tell you why. All those notices about 
restrictions, and all the awful things they are going to do to 
us, they’re all signed by him. I used to think he was the sort 
who’d stand up for us, but he doesn’t seem to be, by the look 
of those.”” (F20C) es 

‘I’m not interested in this place any more. All they seem 
to do is look through the papers to find how they can punish 
us for what we haven’t done yet. You can just see them 
sitting there with a pair of scissors ahd gloating when they 
find a bit to cut out and scare us with.’”’ (F30C) 


A short time ago a notice in this sort of tone was sent round, 
saying that anyone who was more than five minutes late would 


the part of managements themselves. The cure would then be worse than 
the evil. In my opinion the correct line is to be just, approachable, but not 
unduly familiar. Avoid cheapening oneself at all costs, and use every oppor- 
tunity to impress on those who are responsible to you, your sincerity and 
desire to get on with the job. 

All action should tend towards educating workers to objective thinking 
and the assumption of responsibility for their actions. This of course tends 
to be very difficult as there is invariably a large mass of executives int 
between the manager and the workers, and executives do not always think 
ot act on the same lines as managements. The process therefore is of necessity 
slow, and full of discouragement; it is part and parcel of the job of managing 
a War factory—(Works Manager). 
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be reported to the National Service Officer. This was the 
reaction of some Assembly girls: | 


“That twerp again! Can’t stop writing, can he?”’ 

‘‘Another bit of waste paper.” 

‘What will he do to you—the National Service Officer?”’ 

‘“Hang you up and leave you to die slowly, I should think!’ 
PI don’t they put us all in prison and have done with 
ut 

‘““They’d like to, wouldn’t they. You can tell that, the 
way they put it.” 

“They keep on, don’t they. Just as if we didn’t know we 
were caught here. They can do what they like, and they 
know it.” 
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FACTORY AMENITIES 
(i) FOOD 


Food and meal times occupy a good deal of attention, 
and the girls eat a ‘noticeably large amount, considering the 
inactive nature of their work. For instance, a girl working 
in the machine shop usually has a hot breakfast before she 
leaves home in the morning; at ten o'clock she has tea and 
cheese rolls; at one o’clock there is dinner—meat and vegetables 
and pudding; at six she has high tea (cheese pie, or fish cakes, 
or something like that) and then usually a hot supper, when 
she gets back in the evening. And in addition to this, most of 
them bring cakes and sandwiches to eat at odd times during the 
morning—or more often during the four-hour stretch in the 
afternoon. 

There seems to be a definite relation between boredom and 
this large consumption of food. Eating makes a change and 
relief from monotony as nothing else does. Even if one is not 
hungry, it is a great relief during the long afternoon to have a 
piece of cake, to look forward to; to be able to say to oneself: 
At four o’clock I’m going to stop and eat my cake. It makes a 
sort of landmark to look forward to and plan about, which is 
difficult with all other kinds of slacking, most of which just 
happen without the possibility of plan. And at break times, 
going up to the canteen makes much more of a change than 
just staying-in the work room; and once you are up in the 
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canteen the obvious thing to do is to have something to eat 
or drink. ; -, ie 

The canteen is a large, airy room, furnished with a dozen or 
so very long wooden tables, and folding chairs. Food is served 
from the counter at one end, and the moment the buzzer goes, 
a long queue forms in front of the counter, waiting to be served. 
The food itself is excellent, and the; menus have clearly been 
carefully planned by someone with a good knowledge of food 
values. For instance, when there is no meat or other protein 
food, beans are always the main vegetable. It is usually hot 
and, considering the difficulties, quickly served; and it is no 
easy matter for half a dozen or so girls to serve two hundred 
people in a space of ten or fifteen minutes (which is what they 
usually manage it in) even from a counter. 

Though the quality of the food is, on the whole, fairly well 
appreciated, there are also a number of vigorous complainers. 
The complaints are not usually very specific, but embrace the 
whole of the canteen food, staff, and organisation in one breath. 
Condemnation, when expressed at all, tends to be complete: 


‘‘T wouldn’t touch the muck they give you up there for ° 
anything.” (F35C) 

‘“‘T couldn’t eat the canteen dinners. I wonder the girls 
aren’t all poisoned, eating that stuff every day.’’ (F20C) 

‘If you had to live on what they give you here, you’d 
starve.” (F20D) 

‘‘If you can stand the food there for a fortnight, then your 
digestion will stand anything.”’ (M30C) | 

‘It’s disgusting. The food’s enough to make you sick to 
look at it, and the prices are a robbery. I wouldn’t like to 
make pigs in a sty eat the way we do. Sometimes I have to 
take my cup back four times before I get a clean one. Bits 
of egg between the prongs of your fork. That sort of thing. 
And those dirty little sluts of waitresses, all of them ought 
to be taken and put in a licebath!’’ (M30C) 

‘The stuff they give you there is only fit for the pig- 
bucket.”’ (F20C) 


The fact that the complaints heard are in the main so sweep- 
ing and so obviously emotive in tone, leads one to suspect at 
once that their basis is psychological rather than material. From 
- this standpoint, there seem to be three main factors at work. 

The first appears most strongly in people who are resenting 
the whole fact of being in the factory at all. Their unwillingness 
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to come here and their dislike of the work leads them to dislike 
indiscriminately anything to do with the factory life; and they 
vent this feeling on any aspect of the life which it is in their 
power to reject; food is one of the few things there which comes 
into this category. 

The second factor is simple snobbishness, and appears much 
more among women than among' men. Girls who are pretend- 
ing (to themselves quite as much as to anyone else) that they 
have come from more prosperous homes than they have, tend 
to hammer in this impression by belittling the food they get 
away from home in comparison with the food they get at home. 
By turning up her nose at a steak and kidney pie provided by 
the canteen, a girl feels she 1s paying a tribute to the steak and 
kidney pies she is accustomed to at home. This has always been 
a common symptom among girls having meals at work. 

These two types of attitudes are both found most commonly 
among girls of the C and upper D classes (the B’s are mostly 
very appreciative of canteen food). The third attitude, which 
in a sense is a more genuine one, is found among lower D's. 
The reason for objection here is that they are genuinely unaccus- 
tomed to that type of food. A woman who is accustomed to 
making her dinner off a couple of slices of bread-and-margarine 
with a taste of pickles or German sausage, does not know quite 
what to make of a plate of steamed fish with a strange sauce 
over it, and some dark-coloured beans that she has never seen 
before in her life. The line of least resistance when confronted 
by this apparition, is to call it ““muck’’, and bring sandwiches 
filled with familiar sixpenny brawn. 2 

Of genuine complaints about specific material points there 
are few. Indeed, there is not really very much room for com- 


plaint, because nowhere in the country could one get a better 


meal at a lower price just now; a good helping of roast meat 
and vegetables, followed by pudding, for under a shilling, for 
instance. The only two specific complaints at all frequently 
heard, are that the washing-up is not good enough, and (rather 
vaguely) that people push into the front of the queue out of 
turn. As indeed they do, but it is difficult to know how to 
prevent this, except by force of public opinion. 

And of course there are a number of minor and purely indi- 
vidual complaints based on personal likes and dislikes—‘‘The 
meat’s overdone’’, ‘‘The meat’s underdone’’, ‘‘I don’t like rice 
pudding’, and so on. 

Apart from the washing-up, there is very little to be altered 
in the canteen with any advantage. For the bulk of the com- 


fo. 


plaints are based on a psychological situation with which it is no 
part of a cook’s business to cope.* 


(ii) THE ENSA CONCERTS 


These take place every Thursday afternoon during the tea 
break. They consist of a short variety programme by touring 
artists, and vary very much in nature and quality from week 
to week. To make any isolated study of items liked and dis- 
liked is out of the question, as much more depends on the com- 
plicated factors of personality and method of putting it across 
than on anything that could be illustrated. Therefore a few very 
general observations will have to suffice. 

The concerts were definitely looked forward to with consider- 
able zest—perhaps more as a landmark in the week than for 
themselves: 


‘IT don’t feel so bad now that Tuesday’s nearly over. 
To-morrow I’m going off early, and then on Thursday 
there’s the Ensa, and after that it’s almost the week-end.” 
(F20D) | | | 

“Tm going to go off early Friday. I might have gone 
Thursday, but it’s a pity to go the concert night. It makes 
a bit of a break.”’ (F25C) 


But there was too a certain amount of eagerness for the 
concert itself. There was a more frantic rush than usual to get 


* This aspect of the psychological problem is naturally at the root of a 


good deal of managerial headache—it arises from the “‘we’’ and ‘“‘they’’ 
attitude. Anything ‘“‘they”’ do tends to be criticised as a matter of course, 
and as the Canteen is one of the things that ‘‘they”’ provide, it is a fair subject 
for adverse comment. a pies 

As a matter of interest the factory produces within its own grounds, all its 
own vegetables, and in addition runs a pig farm. Lettuce and tomatoes are 
available at normal charges out of season, and boiled hams cured locally, 
are quite a regular feature. For many months salads simply could not be sold, 
but as a result of Ministry of Food propaganda and persistence, they are now 
extremely popular. (This is unusual according to analysis of working class 
diet.) Only last week complaints were actually heard about a charge of 6d. per 
plate for a round of ham and a large lettuce salad. An Englishman is the most 
conservative eater in the world and the working classes are by far the most 
conservative part of the nation. 

At a recent Works Committee Meeting I complained bitterly of petty 
complaints about the food, and one answer from a workers’ representative 
was, “Well, people must have something to ble about, and next to 
weather, food is the most universal target. It’s just a safety valve like the 


speakers in Hyde Park”—(Works Manager). 
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up to the canteen and grab a place the moment the buzzer 
went, and afterwards there was always a lot of interested talk 
and criticism. It was clear from this talk that most of the girls 


‘were more interested in the performers as persons than they 


were in the actual show. Most of the talk was of this sort: 


‘‘T liked the little blondie, I thought she had a sweet little 
face. That accordion was too heavy for her, didn’t you think? 
I liked the way she did her hair, too, it was very sweet.”’ (F30D) 

_ “‘Didn’t you like her dress—that dark girl? I liked that 
snake on the front. I thought it was ever so smart.’’ (F20D) 

“I didn’t like that man, he made himself look so silly 
somehow. I didn’t like his great red face.’’ (F20D) 

‘“Didn’t she have a lovely ring on her finger? I saw it 
flashing right across the room. I rather like the man’s face 
too. He was like one of my uncles, sort of kind looking.” (F20C) 

“I didn't like that woman at the piano. She looked so stuck 
up and superior. A proper snob she looked.” (F25Q) 

I thought he was very attractive. He didn't seve a strong 
voice, but it was a nice voice. He had a nice lean face—thé 
artistic type.’’ (F20C) 

‘“‘I thought those two girls were nice. They weren't pretty, 
but they were the sort you'd notice coming down the street. 
You’d look at them twice.” (F20C) 


(Note: All these remarks are by C or D class girls. The 
reactions of B class we had little opportunity of studying, but 
it appeared tu be a good deal less favourable. ) 

The machine-shop girls have a reputation for bad behaviour 
during these concerts: 


“Those machine-shop girls have been spoiling it again, 
Maurice said. The man was going all red, he told me—they 
were setting on him. You know—those cat-calls the way 
they do. I think those girls are disgusting.”’ (F20C, Assembly) 


Actually the machine shop girls enjoy the concerts as much 
as anyone, and their comments afterwards are always more 
favourable than anyone else’s. A large part of their reputation 
for bad manners at the concerts is due to their habit of showing 
their appreciation of a performer by loud conversations about 
his good qualities while the show is still going on.? 


1 The Workers’ Committee has actually complained about the low quality 
of the humour i in many Ensa Concerts, and requested more music and straight 
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(iii) TRANSPORT 


A large proportion of the workers come from outlying dis- 
tricts, many of them fifteen miles away or more. A factory ‘bus 
service was therefore imperative, and has now become an 
established institution. 

From the girls themselves we heard practically no complaints 
(or indeed comments of any kind) about the ‘bus service. 
Nevertheless there seems to have come to the ears of the manage- 
ment a demand for a "bus to and from the town—a distance 
of about a mile. Some time ago they tried to satisfy this demand 
by making the long distance buses "colléct their own passengers 
first and deposit them at the factory, and then go into the town 
and collect people from there—completing the whole thing 
by eight a.m. Similarly in the evening the town workers were 
taken home first, and then the buses went on their more distant 
destinations. But this was soon given up, because it meant that 
those who lived a long way off, and already had barely ten 
hours for leisure, food and sleep, had their free time docked by 
yet another half hour, while the local girls who were already 
better off in this respect, had the situation changed even more 
in their favour. 

Whether at this time there was a big demand for such a bus 
or not we cannot say from first-hand experience. But certainly 
from the time of study (at the beginning of February), we heard 
next to nothing about buses at all. And this covered a period 
which included a considerable amount of snow and sleet and 
bitter winds, when any complaints there might be would be 
expected to be at their height. The only definite complaint 
heard from the local girls in the machine shop was when buses 
from the outlying districts were prevented from running by 
bad weather. They objected that it was unfair that they had to 
come in and work while the rest stayed comfortably at homie 
because of buses. They also regret that they have not the perfect 
and unanswerable excuse: ‘‘I missed the bus’’ which others 
use for their stolen days off. 


Qieenents 


stuff. Iwo C.E.M.A. Concerts (classical, instrumental and vocal music) have 
been very successful, and attempts have been made for more, as well as for 
lunch-time gramophone recitals, which it is hoped to start very shortly. These 
demands emanate from a small but important section of the more skilled 
— oyees—( Works Manager). 
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(iv) MONEY 


The basic material circumstance, earnings, is in general 
fairly favourable to the worker. The majority of employees are 
young girls without much previous industrial experience or skill, 
and without serious economic responsibility. The wages average 
about £2 145., and many get a lot more. Spending outlets in 
this district are very restricted; they are considered in Chapter 
10 (especially pp. 92-96). T he weaknesses here of a purely 
Cash Incentive are discussed in Chapter 13 (pp. 119-120). 


This brief survey of the main amenities of the factory shows that 
the Management has a fair standard of effort in the direction of 
material welfare, and a very creditable degree of achievement in 
comfort facilities. The shortcomings of life here which we have 
discussed, and will discuss in coming pages, are not primarily 
the outcome of neglect in purely materialistic directions. 
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SECTION III 


LEISURE 


9 
SOCIAL LIFE IN WAR VILLAGE 


¢¢ 

Taere’s notuine To do in this dump.” 

This is a phrase one hears over and over again, from soldiers, 
from factory workers, from Air Ministry employees—from 
everyone, in fact, who has been brought in to the village, 
more or less involuntarily, for the duration of the war. And 
a walk through the town on Sunday afternoon will, super- 
ficially, lend weight to this complaint. At every corner there 
are knots of soldiers, just standing. Some are smoking, some 
not even doing that; others are strolling languidly up and 
down outside the Y.M.C.A. Though they are less in evidence, 
the situation is much the same with the girl workers. Some 
of them are to be seen wandering about the streets in twos 
or threes, aimlessly, and in no special direction; but an 
even greater number are still sitting in their billets, with 
no household jobs to occupy them, idling over a piece of 
mending, or writing a letter. And the reason given for all 
this lack of definite occupation is the same—‘‘There’s nothing 
to do. 

Now, to some extent this is the natural reaction of the town 
dweller to sudden transportation to a country place; he takes 
a long time to adapt himself to the idea of providing his own 
amusements instead of finding them ready-made. But in this 
case there is something more. The trouble here is that a very 
big proportion of this imported population has no intention of 
adapting itself. They know they are there only temporarily; 
they know that, after a shorter or longer space of time, they 
will leave this place and never see it again. There is thus an > 
overpowering atmosphere of “‘it’s not worth bothering’”’ which 
hangs like a pall over any attempt to organise social activities 
of any kind, other than standard entertainments like cinemas 
and dances, to which one can go mechanically and from habit, 
without any mental or emotional effort. 

These, then, are the only two kinds of social activity for which 
80 


_ there is anything approaching a popular demand; and of 
_ these, it is only the cinema that is really well attended. ? 


THE CINEMA 


_ There is only one cinema in the town, and it quite small. 
The show is changed twice a week, and on Sunday evenings 
there is a special programme put on by the factory authorities 
themselves. There is always a long queue for every showing 
during the weekend, particularly on Saturday evenings. There 
is some resentment of this among the natives: 


‘We didn’t ought to have to wait like this. They ought to 
let us get in first, we’ve lived here all our lives, and let the 
others wait. Pushing in front like they do, and I don’t suppose 
they knew there was such a place as six weeks ago.”’ 
(F40D) 


The pictures is the one event in the week which the factory 
girls really do look forward to and enjoy. There is always a 
lot of talk about films as the weekend approaches, and going 
forms a sort of focal point to an otherwise aimless and drifting 
weekend. There are few complaints from them about the 
queueing, which some of them seem quite to enjoy: 


‘‘Let’s get there real early tonight, and see who’s there. 
We could get some fish and chips and stand there and eat 
them: while they’re all hot and nice. You can’t really eat 
them when you're pushing in, can you?”’ (F20C) - 


1 This is a very fair summing up. Townsfolk naturally tend towards ready- 
made amusements, i.e. watching football matches, going to the cinema, etc. 
To such an extent does the town dweller have his amusement “served up on 
a plate” that he is quite lost without the usual amenities. The country dweller, 
on the other hand, used to make his own arrangements, but now in the 
country too, amusement has to be served on a platter, and there is very little 
attempt on the part of people to provide their own entertainment, hence the 
success of the cinema. . ) 

_ Recently, however, a most successful Sports’ Day was held in a nearby park, 
and it was a tremendous success. The percentage of persons entering the 
actual events was very high—(Works Manager). 

2 Actually the Sunday evening cinema was started by an enthusiastic 
nucleus of the members of the Works Social and Sports Club, who arranged 
to hire the cinema for the evening in question, and seats are bookable at the 
Works during the week. Prior to the “industrial invasion’’ there was no 

attempt to provide a Sunday cinema. As a means of creating goodwill, seats 
not actually booked in advance are available to H.M. Forces and then to 
all comers—(Works Manager). 
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DANCES 


There is quite a big selection of available dances. The Catholic 
School (which has a good-sized hall) holds dances on Mondays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays; the Social Centre on Saturdays and 
Sundays; and the intervening days are frequently filled up by 
odd dances, held by the R.A.M.C., or by some other section 
of the local. Forces. The average price of entrance at these 
dances is Is. 

Most of them are fairly well attended, but not very lively 
affairs. There are usually many more girls than men, and the 
men who are there tend to hang about in corners and not dance; 
many of them have come simply for the universal reason— 
‘“There’s nothing to do.”’ By about ten things usually begin 
to warm up a bit, but even then there is not the atmosphere 
_of real, wholehearted enjoyment that one usually gets at working- 


class dances. One of the organisers of the Catholic School 
dances (M25C) said: 


‘You know, at the end of the evening I feel—I can’t 
describe it. As if I’d been pushing heavy weights about for 
hours. I don’t know what’s the matter with people down 
here—you can’t put any life in them.’’ 


The reason for this is, of course, that so many of them have 
come simply because they can think of nothing better to do. 
They haven't even any very strong desire to make friends—one 
of the most usual reasons for going to dances—because so many 
of them feel that they are here for only a short time; they have 
all the friends they want at home, and all their interests are 
focused on counting the days till the next weekend, when they 
can go there. 


aS SOCIAL CENTRE 


Nowhere is this attitude shown more clearly than by the poor 
attendance at most of the functions here. The Centre was started 
by the factory authorities some months ago, with Government 
backing, as they felt that newcomers to the town would want 
somewhere to spend their evenings and make friends. It is 
ideally situated in the centre of the town, and contains a small 
hall which can be used for dancing; a bar: and several smaller 

1See note in Appendix on “ cotteanrrcnilbentsa ®si Works Manager). 
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rooms which can be used as reading rooms, lecture rooms, and 
so on. The subscription is 15s. a year, (or 1s. 6d. a month), and 
' membership is open to anyone, in or out of the factory. : 

It caters primarily, of course, for newcomers to the town, 
and the idea was basically an excellent one. But the authorities 
did not take into account (indeed, it would have been hard to 
foretell it beforehand) the aloof and disinterested attitude which 
so Many newcomers were going to adopt to their whole life here. 
Instead of settling down to build up a new life and circle of 
friends here, workers pushed into the town by circumstances 
or force, have firmly maintained all their home interests and 
friends; their home is still the only real life to them, and the 
sojourn here merely an irritating or distressing interlude, to 
be got through as quickly as possible. A number of remarks 
made about the Social Centre illustrate, directly and indirectly, 
this attitude: 


“T wouldn’t trouble myself to go there. I don’t care about 
the girls, and I wouldn’t trouble myself to trail round 
there just on the chance of making friends.” (F20C) 

‘I think it’s very nice, what I’ve heard of it, and if I was 
really living here I’d expect I go. But I can get home most 
weekends, so it wouldn’t be worth my while joining.” (F25(C) 

‘They only go there to try and find a young man, most 
of them. I’ve got my young man up in Yorkshire, I don’t 
want to go hunting round for no more.” (F25D) 

‘I don’t know, I’m not very interested. I’m not very 
interested in this place at all.” (F25C) 


This attitude towards social life of any kind here, is a funda- 
mental one, and I can think of no changes in the organisation 
or programme of the Social Centre which could have any effect 
on it at all. Far deeper and more radical changes in the whole 
structure of wartime life would be needed, quite outside the 
scope of any single locality or organisation. 

It is interesting, however, to consider a few minor points in 
this social centre which detract from its popularity. 

In the first place, the fact that it is organised and sponsored 
by the factory authorities and that they are often to be found 
there, is one which cannot be forgotten. Many of the lower- 
grade employees feel as shy of meeting any of their bosses 
‘‘out of school” as are school-children of meeting their masters 


and mistresses. A lot of the reasons for not joining seem to hinge 
on this: | 
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‘The Social Club? Isn’t that where Mr. G. (Welfare 
Manager) and all of them go? I wouldn’t like to go in there.” 
(F25D 

Pa be scared. I’d be scared I’d meet Mr. L. (Manager) 
there.’’ (F20D)! 
Closely allied to this, is the feeling among many, e.g. the 
machine-shop employees, that it is the exclusive preserve of the 
office staff: 


“Oh no. I don’t belong. It’s for the office girls really.’’ 
(Fgo0D) 

‘Well, you have to be a bit posh to go there, don’t you.” 
(F20D) , oe 
‘I wouldn’t go in there, with all them snobs from the 

office. I’d rather go to an ordinary dance.” (F20D) 


And in fact, it is mainly office staff and higher grade employees 
who go there, although this is quite contrary to the original 
founders’ idea of the place. ; 

Another thing is that the small number of people who do 
habitually go there have got to know each other so well that 
any newcomer tends to feel rather out of it: 


‘I’ve been round there two or three times, but they’re 
funny there. So stand-offish. I poked my nose in there on 
Saturday night, but I soon brought it out again. They were 
all sitting round the walls whispering, and nobody spoke to 
me. It was miserable.’ (F25C) 

‘“They’re all such a clique there, all in together.” (F25]) 

‘‘I don’t like going in there. I’ve only been once or twice, 
and they look at you as if they wonder why you are there.”’ 
(F20D) 

‘* That's what I don’t like about that place. Last time I 
went there they were all sitting round the fire all close together. 
I couldn’t see a bit of the fire, and nobody asked me if I’d 
like to have a look at it too.”’ (F25D) 

‘“T can’t go. I don’t know anybody.” (F20D)? - 


1T think it advisable that Management representatives should drop out of 
Social Centre activities as quickly as possible—(Labour Manager). 

Agreed, as soon as the rank and file are able and willing to take over—_ 
(Works Manager). 

? Obviously more drive is needed to get employees into the Social Centre. 
Possibly the Management can subsidise a month’s temporary membership 
for new employees—(Labour Manager). 

A good idea. Why not offer a month’s membership on approval? Suggest 
this to the Committee—(Works Manager). 
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These, then, are about the sum total of social activities here. 
_ Attempts to organise anything further—like dramatic groups, 
cycling or walking clubs, and so on—all at their very outset 
run up against the same barrier—lack of lively demand for 
such activities, due to total lack of interest in the village as a social 
unit. 

In the next three chapters will be shown in detail the way 
leisure time actually is spent by girls living at home, by those 
in billets, and by those at the hostel. 


IO 


AT HOME 
THE FAMILY GROUP 


‘“Do you know, I sometimes envy these girls in billets? 
I know it’s miserable, for them never getting back to see their 
people and that, but I sometimes think I’d rather that than 
the way I live. I’m living at home, I know, but it doesn’t 
feel like it. I get back just when they’re all going to bed, and 
I go away in the morning without seeing only Mum. I might 
just as well be living in lodgings, really I might.”’ 


This is a more than usually explicit statement of a feeling 
that a number of girls are beginning to have; a feeling that 
they are being more and more cut off from family life—that 
while the skeleton of it is still theirs, the substance of it is gone. 
All the day-to-day family occurrences in which they would 
normally be sharing happen in their absence; all the people 
who may call have gone before they get back; even the family 
meals are all over, and a special plate of something is produced 
for them to eat on their own. As one girl living in a nearby to 
put it, half laughing and half bitter: | 


1 On a number of occasions a well-organised show has been put on. A few 
people have worked reaHy hard to plan an evening’s entertainment. These 
have been very successful, but unfortunately the lack of push and ambition, 
which is a by-product of our social conditions, makes the average rank and 
file worker shy of coming forward and taking a leading part. There is a 
natural tendency every time that a new committee is being elected for those 
persons to put themselves forward who also put themselves forward in other 
walks of life, i.e. in their everyday work; in fact the problems of leadership 
- and responsibility at the Club boil down to the same problems as at work. 
It is part of the “we” and “they” complex referred to previously. It is all 
left to ‘‘they’’ to organise, leaving the “we” to criticise. but not take part 
—(Labour Manager) - | 
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‘TI get back nine o’clock, and they’ve got the wireless on, 

- and Dad’s asleep in the chair, and the kiddies are in bed, 
and Mum’s so sleepy she don’t know whether she’s on her 
head or her heels—and I don’t blame her, poor old soul, she’s 
up half-past five every morning. I tell her sometimes, I tell 
her: ‘Mum, you’ll have to be writing me letters every week 
to tell me what goes on in this house.’ I feel like that you 
know—as if I was away. Do you know, I haven't seen 


Johnny (her little brother) for two weeks now—only when 
he’s asleep.” 


And another: 


‘“We used to have the girls come in after tea every evening 
almost, me and my sister. Ever such fun we used to have, 
but they never come now, hardly. I don’t get back till nearly 
nine, and they have gone out somewhere. I don’t like to go 
on by myself—you know, walk in late to things. I wouldn’t 
like it, not on my own like that.” 


Sometimes this segregation from the ordinary family life makes 
the girl feel almost an intruder in her home. One girl of about 


eighteen described rather bitterly an occasion which had made 
her feel like this: 


‘The billeting officer had been round, and they were 
talking about it when I got in. ‘What’s happening?’ I asked; 
‘Are we to have some evacuees? I hope it’s not children. 
Don’t let them send us any children, Mum, we’ve enough 
of children in this house.’ Quite nicely I said it, but Doreen 
(her sister) turned on me quite sharp. ‘You leave it to Mum 
and me,’ she said; ‘it don’t matter to you who we have and 
who we don’t, you’re never there.’ Just as if it wasn’t my 
home as much as hers. I told her, it was a nasty thing to say, 


I didn’t expect my own sister to say a thing like that, I told 
her.”’ | 


The attitude is not usually so conscious and outspoken as 
this; but nevertheless it is there in embryo in many homes. 
It is all part of the shifting and unstable background in which 
these girls’ lives are now framed; and it is in the light of this 
background that we must now go on to consider their leisure 
interests and activities. 
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ich bucha tah EVENINGS 


Queries about ways of spending the evening usually receive 
answers like these: 


‘“I get home at nine o’clock, and I go straight to bed. I’ve 
no time even to do any mending. I don’t like to put it on 
Mother, but I can’t help it. I just haven’t time.” (F25C) 

“There’s nothing to do in the evenings, is there?”’ (F25D) 

‘‘T don’t do anything. I just have my supper as quick as I 
can and have a wash, and then it’s time to go to bed.”’ (F20D) 

“You can’t go out, can you? There’s not time, by the time 
you've got home and washed and changed. You can’t go 
straight out in the clothes you’ve been working in.”’ (F30D) 

““T go straight to bed. I’m almost dead, by the time I get 
home evenings.’ (F2ol) 

“Well, I just have a tidy up. I might go out a little walk 
if it’s nice, but it’s bedtime, time you’ve looked round.” (F40D) 


There are a certain number—perhaps about ten per cent— 
who will go out most evenings, at any cost. The destination 
is almost always a dance of some kind—and, as we have said, 
practically every evening there is a dance of some sort or another. 
Going to the pictures is impossible except at weekends, as the 
last house starts an hour before it would be possible to get there 
on weekdays. In the main, social activities of all kinds have to 
be left for the weekend. 


WEEKENDS 


One Monday at the beginning of March, ‘ities a fairly fine 
weekend, eight girls and women living at home were ‘aed 
how they had spent the previous Saturday and Sunday. The 
weekend had nothing special about it, and had been chosen 
quite at random, as had also the subjects questioned. The 
answers, therefore, probably give a fairly typical picture of the 
way in which weekends are spent by girls living at home. 


HELEN (F25C, lives alone with her mother in a small house 
in a town ten miles away. Worked in a factory there before 
she came here): 


‘‘I was too tired on Saturday to do anything. On Sunday 
I got up about ten and did some of my mending.. We don’t 
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have much breakfast on Sundays, we both like to have a Hei in. 
Mother cooked some dinner—I meant to help her, but I 
was mending, and I sort of got settled, you know, in the 
chair, I didn’t feel like getting oat of it, Mother didn’t mind, 
she’s very good to me. 

“Tn the afternoon I went to the pictures, but I’d seen the 
film before, so I was sorry I’d bothered. It wasn’t worth it, 
with all the queuing. Then I came back and had my tea, 
and I went to bed early. It’s the only chance you get of an 
early night, Sundays. I sometimes go to a dance on Saturday 
nights, but it’s always so crowded you can't get in.” 


Betty (F2oD, one of a large family living in the same town. 
Most of her brothers and sisters are younger than herself, and 
she has always to help with them a good deal. Tobacconist’ S 
assistant before she came here): 


‘I didn’t come in Saturday. I went to a dance on Friday 
night, with Mary, and it was very late, so I stopped with her 
Friday night, and so we neither of us woke up Saturday 
morning. We missed the bus. Oh, we had a lovely day Satur- 
day. We just mucked about all the morning, and then in the 
afternoon we went shopping. I got some lovely wool for my 
jumper—a lovely shade of red, like dark rose, if you know 
what I mean, only a real red, not pink. Only one coupon 
for the eight ounces. Then we went to the pictures, and there 
were two fellows there Mary used to know at work. They’re 
in the R.A.M.C. now, quite nice fellows they were, and we 
all had fish and chips. I didn’t think there’d be any fish left, 
it was nearly eleven o'clock, they’ve usually sold out long 
before then. Funny, wasn’t it, on a Saturday night, they 
still had all that fish. 

‘I got up at a quarter to ten on Sunday and helped my 
mother, for a change! She gets fed up, no one to help her all 
the week. It was a lovely day, I did want to go out, go for 
a walk to the aerodrome, it’s lovely round that way, but 
I didn't like to go by myself. I just went out a little walk 


in the afternoon, just to get a bit of fresh air, and that’s all 
I did.” 


Marjorie (F30C. Married. She and husband live in half 
of small house in the town. She has a little boy of six, staying 
with her sister in Leicester): 
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‘Do you know, we’re terrible. We never go out, my husband 
and I. He didn’t get home till eight o’clock on Saturday, so 
I had a good tidy up when I got in, and had a look through 
my summer clothes. I wanted to see what I’d got I could 
cut up for a suit for my little boy. He’s a terrible one, he grows 
out of all his clothes. My sister says he’s hardly got a thing 
he can wear, he’s growing so. I thought I might be able 
to make him a little suit from one of my old dresses. I’ve got a 
blue linen one that I can’t wear any more, that would do 
ever so well, but I don’t know when I'll get the time to make 
it, I’m sure. You can’t bring that sort of work in to do dinner 
times, can you? It’s not like knitting. 

‘“‘On Sunday I had a real good lie.in. I never got up till 
dinner time. My husband brought me my cup of tea, and he 
said: ‘Don’t you get up till dinner time, you’re tired out.’ 
I felt that lazy—you know, I just lay there, and never even 
had a look at the paper. My husband was at work this Sun- 
day, so I didn’t have no dinner to cook. I got up in the after- 
noon and did a bit of mending, and wrote a letter to my 
sister. I never went out, except just to post the letter, and 
when my husband came in he said, ‘You’ve done a lot, 
haven’t you! ’—you know, laughing. ‘ Yes, ’ I said, ‘Sunday’s 


my busy day, you know!’ We have a lot of little jokes, my 
husband and I.” 


Lit (F25D. Married, husband in the army. No children. 
Lives with her family in nearby town): 


‘I was going to go to the pictures on Saturday night, and 
then when I got in I thought no, I’d have a bath instead. 
So I had my bath, it was lovely and hot, and I think it must 
have given me a bit of a chill getting out of it, because I felt 
ever so bad all Sunday. I had a cold in my stomach, and I 
couldn’t go out at all. It was a shame, it was such a nice 
sunny day, and I’d said to my mother only the night before: 
‘If it’s a nice day like this tomorrow, then I'll go for a walk 
tomorrow afternoon. I’ll go miles and miles if it’s like this.’ ”’ 


Nancy (F17C-D. Lives at home i in the town. Third youngest 
of large family): 


‘‘T came out on Saturday, and my young man was waiting 
for me by the entrance, and we went straight off to the pictures, 
TI didn’t even have any tea. Then we came out of the pictures 
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and went to the dance at the Catholics. I didn’t get to bed 
till gone two. 

‘““I was supposed to get up Sunday morning and get the 
breakfast, we always take turns for that, me and my sisters, 
and it was my turn this week. But I didn’t wake up, and I 
heard Winnie (her younger sister) shouting for me: ‘Where 
are you, Nance? We want our cup of tea.’ I was that sleepy, I 
didn’t take no notice of her. She come and shook me, but 
I still didn’t take no notice. I don’t think I could have done, 
I was like that—you know, I knew what she was doing, but I 
couldn’t have moved or opened my eyes—you know. Next 
thing I knew, she’d brought me a cup of tea. She’s a good 
kid, because it wasn’t her turn. 

‘‘In the afternon my young man called for me and we 
went to the tea-dance at the Social Club, and then we went 
on to the pictures. We always make all we can of our week- 
ends, like that. We keep on all the time, if we aren’t at a dance 
then we're at the pictures. Well, you have to, don’t you. 
You can’t go nowhere during the week.”’ 


Marcie (F20C-D. Lives at home near the town. Several 
brothers, all older than herself and away from home. She is the 
only one at home, but there are several evacuees in the house): 


‘It’s funny, all through the week I’m saying to myself, 
I’ll do this on Sunday, I’ll do that on Sunday. Like if there’s 
a dance on Thursday and I can’t go, I say to myself: ‘I'll 
go to the dance on Sunday.’ But it’s funny, when Sunday 
comes along I never seem to do a thing. It’s gone ten before 
I get up, and I don’t get dressed then. My mother’s always 
on at me: ‘You can’t go about like that in your dressing- 
gown, suppose somebody was to come in?’ But I don’t know, 
I can’t seem to manage any other way. I do my bit of washing, 
and yesterday I had a dress and a pair of stockings to mend 
before I could put them on. Then in the afternoon I write 
to my brother. I should have written to two of them, really, 
but the time seemed to run away so, I don’t know how it is, 
Sundays. I meant to go to the pictures in the evening, but 
I thought to myself, “Well, I don’t know.’ And I didn’t 
trouble.” 


SapirE (F20D, described earlier, p. 40). Lives with parents 
in a nearby town. Only child): 


‘Oh, i had a lovely weekend. I didn’t come to work on 
Saturday, I went to stay with a friend all the weekend. I 
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went on Friday night, and didn’t come back till this morning. 
Oh, I had a lovely time. You wouldn’t know there was a 
war on where she lives. She’s on a farm, and we had cream 
every day, and lovely fresh eggs, and all the milk you could 
drink. I had a cup of cocoa every night made with all milk. 
I love cocoa like that, don’t you, made with all milk?” 


Myra (F25D. Married, husband in army. Lives with family 
in a nearby town): 


‘“T had such a disappointment this weekend. My husband 
was to have forty-eight hours’ leave, and then Friday night 
I got a wire to say he couldn’t come. Oh, I could have cried 
my eyes out. I’d been getting all worked up for it—you know. 
I’d bought myself a new pair of stockings, and I’ve sat up 
every evening to finish my cardigan, and I’d just finished 
it when the wire came. It’s blue—a sort of powder blue, that’s 
his favourite colour on me. I couldn’t put it on. My mother 
said: “Why don’t you put it on, see how it looks, now you’ve 
finished it?’ But I couldn’t do it. I’d got it all planned 
I was going to put it on when he come home, I just hadn’t 
any heart for it. Just pushed it away in my drawer as if it 
was one of my old things, I never even held it up to see how 
it looked. 

‘I don’t know how I’ve got through the weekend. My 
mother says I’ve been looking half dopey, and I wouldn’t be 
surprised. Oh, I’ve been miserable.”’ 


One comment must be made here. The .weekend to which 
these accounts refer is one before the change in weekend 
hours. Thus, at this time the girls were stopping work at eight- 
thirty on both Friday and Saturday, whereas later the hours 
were changed, and we stopped at eight on Friday, the same as 
every other week day, and at midday on Saturday. Thus the ritual 
of Saturday afternoon shopping does not appear in the above 
accounts, for at that time shopping was done by local girls 
in a hurried manner on either Friday or Saturday, while girls 
living in other towns and villages were unable to do any at all 
on either day, as the shops were closed before they got back. 
Since then, Saturday afternoon shopping has become something 
of an institution, and forms a major topic of conversation during 
the latter days of the week.. The chances are that one will meet 
every single person one knows in the High Street at some time 
or another on that afternoon. 
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We will now go on to give some details of the way in which 
the girls’ money is spent, on these afternoons and otherwise. 


THE WEEKLY BUDGET 


An ordinary unskilled girl gets about £2 14s. in her pay 
packet each week, including overtime. Naturally enough, the 
girls we are discussing in this chapter—t.e. those living at home 
—are better off financially than those in lodgings (cf. p. 104). 
They do, of course, pay something into the general family fund, 
but—with a few exceptions—they pay no more now than they 
did before, when they had much lower-paid jobs. Thus a girl 
who was formerly wettiaie 23/- a week for some sort of domestic 
work, and paid her mother 10/- of this, will in all probability, 
still pay her mother 1o0/- out of her new wage of £2 145. Most 
parents who are at all in a position to do so, accept, and indeed 
encourage this state of affairs, feeling that after working such 
long hours, the girl deserves to keep the money herself. On the 


average, then, the basic weekly expense of a girl living at home 
will be: 


To mother, 10/- to 15/- 
To canteen (if not provided with sandwiches from homes), 
10/+ 
Fares, 3/-. 


She will thus be left with more than a pound to spend as she 
likes. About three or four shillings of this will probably be spent 
on pictures or dances; about five shillings saved—usually for 
some special coveted article, like a summer coat, or a new pair 
of shoes. The rest is spent on the Saturday afternoon shopping 
expeditions referred to above. 

As this seems to account for a big share of the weekly money— 
anything up to fifteen shillings or one pound—it seemed worth 
while to get some idea of exactly how the money was being 
spent on these expeditions. So some typical individual shopping 
lists were recorded—partly from observation; and partly from 
conversation: 


(1) Fa5C (unmarried): 


Tube Glymiel jelly 1/9 
Cigarettes 64 
Tube of wine gums 2 
Small tin Milk of Magnesia tablets — 7 


g2 
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(The stockings turn out to be already laddered, so she has 


Large bottle of cough mixture 
1 pair of stockings 


a9 
4/11 


9/83 


to go out during the dinner hour on Monday to change them.) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


F25D (married) : 
Nail varnish 
Card of hooks and eyes 


Jar of cold cream 


Shampoo 

Tablet of soap 

4 stamps 

Pair of No. 9 knitting needles 
Cigarettes 


F25C (unmarried) : 

Shampoo and set at hairdresser 
Pair of dance shoes 

Polish remover 

Ornamental flower for dance dress 


Writing pad 


F20D (unmarried): 


Knitting pattern 
No. 8 needles 
Hand cream 
Pair of stockings 
Iron tonic 


(5) F2oC (unmarried): 


8 oz. Wool for jumper 
Pair No. 10 needles 
Pair of stockings 
Shoes from mender 
Jar cold cream 


1/4 
4 
2/6 
6 
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Jar vanishing cream 
Box of powder 
Tube of toothpaste 
Lube of camphor ice 
Cigarettes 

Mending wool 
Ribbon 

Toffee 


Shoe laces 


(6) F25D (unmarried): 
Woman’s World 
Ankle socks 
Knickers 
Cold cream 
Soap 


(7) Fg0C (married): 
Knitting wool for little boy’s jersey 
Safety pins 
Packet of needles 
. Bias binding 
Shampoo 
Lipstick 
Halibut oil 
Packet of rusks (tried to get biscuits) 
Cigarettes 


(8) F2o0C (unmarried): 


Writing pad and envelopes 

Knitting pattern 

Box of powder 

Jar of night cream 

Stamps 

Reel of cotton 

Bottle of ink 

Swiss roll (to send to boy friend i in Army) 
Cigarettes 


(9) F2s5D (married): 
Box of throat lozenges 6 


Embroidered tablecloth 18/5 
18/11 


Says: “‘It’s my sister’s birthday to-morrow, and I wanted to 
get her something she wanted, and she told me she wanted a 
pretty tea cloth. I didn’t know it could cost all that; I don’t 
know what I’ll do for next week, I’ll have nothing left.”’ 


Even from this small number of lists, it is possible to see 
clearly the emphasis on cosmetics, knitting, cigarettes, etc. There 
would also be a heavy emphasis on sweets, if there were any 
to be had; one of the staple topics of conversation on Saturday. 
mornings is whether or not there will be any sweets left in the 
shops by the afternoon. There rarely are. 

Cosmetics also are much dlecuned. There is always great 
excitement when the news goes round that some particularly 
popular brand of any kind of cosmetic is in stock somewhere: 


Re 


‘“They’ve got some Coty powder in J’s. 

‘“What do you mean, real Coty? In the Coty boxes?” 

‘*I think so. I haven’t been but Lil went dinner time, and 
she got a lovely box.”’ 

‘What shades have they got?”’ 

“I don’t know .. .” 

‘‘Are there any dark shades? I want a dark powder for the 
summer.’ 

‘I shan’t worry about the colour. So long as it’ s Coty, 
that’s all I care. I’ll mix it to make the right colour.” 

“Will it still be there to-morrow? Was there a lot?” 

‘IT don’t know. Lil said . 

‘““T’m not going to chance it. I’m going to get off early 
to-night.”’ 

‘It’s worth it for Coty, isn’t it? You don’t see that much 
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now. 


There are practically no housekeeping goods bought at all 
on these expeditions. The reason, of course, is that, from the 
‘nature of their work, none of these women, married or single, 
are able to look after their homes themselves, and so whoever 
it is who looks after the house for them also does the household 
shopping during the week. In fact, those shopping lists provide 
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by themselves a perfect illustration of the point made earlier— 
that this type of factory work fosters an attitude of ¢arefree 
irresponsibility to every aspect of: daily life. : 

There are, of course, a small number of women who are so 
situated that they undertake serious household shopping on 
Saturday afternoons; but they are so few as not to appear in 
a random sample of this size. For them, the scheme being 
considered by the management, of providing a store in the 
factory for the purchase of essentials like bread, groceries, etc., 
would prove a great boon. But it is clear from the above that 
for the majority, any such scheme would be superfluous. Their 
shopping is focused on personal and luxury goods, outside the 
scope of such a scheme. 


Il 
IN BILLETS - 


Tus sittetrne capacity of the town is strained to 
the limit. On top of its quota of evacuees from blitzed cities, 
the town has had to house both factory and Air Ministry workers 
who have been coming in in hundreds. As always where there 
are more lodgers than there are willing landladies, relations 
between the two tend to be strained, but here this natural 
tension is aggravated by several subsidiary factors. 

In the first place, however, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the different c asses of billeted worker. It seémed to 
be a fairly consistent rule that the D-class workers got on with 
- their landladies much better than did the C- and B-. This 
is natural enough, as most of the houses hereabouts are of 
D-type from the point of view of the town dweller (i.e. the 
kitchen is the main sitting-room, there is no bathroom, and 
only candles upstairs); and while this was nothing new to 
D-class billetees, it was a constant source of grievance, directly 
and indirectly, to the C-B types. Another less obvious reason 
for the difference in attitude is related to that discussed in the 
first chapter of this section. The C-B-classes were much more 
conscious of the temporary nature of their stay there, and also 


1 Not yet in operation. Here local apathy is largely to blame. Of twenty- 
eight food retailers recently invited to a meeting to discuss workers’ shopping 
problems, only seven turned up and they failed to suggest anything construc- 
tive, in spite of appeals by the Ministry of Labour—(Works Manager). 
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down and make the best of it; on the contrary, the, lived | in. 


a constant atmosphere of makeshift and impending change—an 
atmosphere favourable to the growth and flourishing of griev- 
ances. For with the possibility of change for ever round the 
corner, one can afford to dislike places and people almost 
without limit; whereas if one feels that the situation is per- 
manent, one feels more inclined to try and learn to like at least 
something about it. 

Some very good examples of this unsettled, discontented attitude 
occurred in an observer’s billet, which for this reason is perhaps 


worth describing, although the house itself is not very typical. 


It is a tall, rather forbidding-looking red brick house near the 
centre of the town. It is run by a middle-aged C-class couple 
whose pre-war profession was farming, but who are now thinking 
of letting rooms and catering as a permanent profession. Unlike 
most of the houses, it has a bathroom, in which the water is 
heated by a very ancient type of gas copper, which heats very 
slowly—it takes between one and two hours to heat enough 
water for a bath. Unlike most of the billets, too, it has a separate 
sitting-room for the lodgers, who have all their meals there, 
instead of in the kitchen with the landlady’s family. This room 
is in the basement, rather small and rather crowded with furni- 
ture, including a number of straight-backed chairs, which are 
placed in a row against one wall, giving a rather dismal waiting- 
room effect. 

At the time when she was there, the three other permanent 
lodgers were all of the B-C type just referred to. First there 
is Mr. T., a weather-beaten regular officer, now working 
in the War Ministry. He is a constant talker, his conversation 
consisting almost entirely of grumbles about the billet, and an 
unlimited supply of “stories” which he has collected from 
all over the world. Then there is Miss V., a demure sort of 
woman in her early thirties. She works in the factory in one of 
the higher departments, takes the work very. seriously, and is 
always studying technical books about it. Mr. F. is a lively, 
self-assured little man of about thirty. He also works at some 
skilled technical job in the factory, but only temporarily. He 
loathes being there, loathes the town and the billet and the 
people, and thinks about nothing but getting back to his home 
town for weekends. — 

The following scene, one Friday evening, illustrates exactly 
the B-C attitude to life here. 
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tes a bitserty ning ’ February. 
The fire is very fu, and at the moment iS pee smothered by 
small coal and slack. Miss V. is sitting over it, reading. Mr. T. 
comes in; dressed in Home Guard uniform, ‘and rubbing his 
hands together: 


“Cor stiffen the crows!” he exclaims. “‘Look at the fire! 
I’m going to find myself another billet. I shall die of cold if I 
stay here much longer.”’ 

‘We could ask for some more coal,’ suggested Miss V. 

‘Ask for some more coal! Do you call that coal? It’s a 

—shovelful of dirt out of the garden, if you ask me. And they 
damped it down at that! It’s no use asking for anything here. 
If you say anything, they'll tell you there’s a war on, and 
it’s patriotic to be cold. They’re doing all right in there (indi- 
cating the kitchen) with their lovely warm stove. I’ve seen 
them! And then they tell us there’s a coal shortage! That 
would be all very fine if the landlady was cold too, but there’s 
a catch in it somewhere. I’ve met that sort of thing before.” 

‘‘In my last digs we used to bring in a sack of coal for 
ourselves,’ says Miss V. 

‘What, when we’re paying thirty bob a week? I’d rather 
freeze to death than supply them with coal! No, I’m not 
going to stay here much longer. I shall move off to and 
stay with my cousin. It’ll be difficult travelling, but it would 
be better than staying here to be frozen and starved to death. 
Where’s little Jump-to-it gone?” 

‘“He said he was going up to the Three Cows.” 

“I don’t blame him. There’s —e worth drinking, but 
they do have a decent fire up there. I’d go myself, but I’m 
not going to turn out into that wind again.” 


Mr. T. draws up’a chair the other side of the fire and cowers 
over it.rubbing his hands, and continues: | 


“Look at that supper she gave us, too. The meat was so 
tough I couldn’t even cut it. I think it’s the same as we had 
yesterday, I couldn’t eat any of that at all. I suppose she’ll 
come in and say: “You're not a big meat eater, are you?’ 
‘I shall say if she does, I shall say: ‘I like meat all right, but 
I can’t eat shoe leather.’”” | 
_ “T think she keeps it hot too long,” says Miss V. “I think 
she cooks it in the middle of the day, and then heats it u up 
for each of us as we come in. I must say I don’t think it's 
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F you up. I suppose, she’d tell us that the beans for breakfast 
, are off the points too. About seven beans on a plate, that’s 
what we get. We ought to have the butter and margarine on 
the table. Everyone else does. She can’t say she wants that 
- for cooking; what are the cooking fats for? 
“If I had to stay here much longer she’d hear something 
about it. I could promise her that.”’ 
4 ‘‘If I was going to stay here, one thing I’d insist on. . .” 
: At this moment Mr. F. comes in, back from the Three Cows, 
* shivering with cold. 


* course it’s too pth Five bob would be too enesch 
ri a hole like this. Snivelling snakes and cross-eyed crocodiles! 
(peculiar exclamations are a hobby of his). I’m going to put 
my coat on.’ 


He gets up, and puts on his Home Guard overcoat, which is 
hanging over a chair. As he does so, he catches sight of a piece 
of bread left on someone’s plate on the supper table. He 
snatches it up and throws it in the fire: 


un They even feed their bloody chickens off us,” he says, as 
he does so. ‘‘ Well, that’s one bit less for Mrs. Scrounge when 
she comes in to see what we've left.” 


He walks back to his chair, humming: 


‘And every day a holiday 
Because you’re married to me—Cor blimey! m 


He sits down heavily in the chair, and muses on: 


‘‘I wish I knew what was happening to our points. I haven’t 
seen anything of the points yet in this place.”’ 

‘Those prunes we had are off the points.” 

‘*Prunes? I wouldn’t eat muck like that if I ever had a 
decent meal here, but you have to have something to fill 


‘‘As he comes ro-olling home,” sings Mr. T. loudly. ‘‘ Have 
a good time up there?”’ 


Mr. F. shrugs his shoulders. 
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'  . This time to-morrow—let me see, what wil in 
|. know, I will be having a hot bath, not a tepid drizzle from 
- .. that dirty old wreck upstairs. Then I’ll have a nice fire in 
my room, and on Sunday morning I’ll have my breakfast 
in bed—nice crisp bacon, and toast, and coffee. I'll think 
of you people shivering here, falling up and down the stairs 
with candles——”’ 

‘Never mind, the weekend after that I’ll be gone too,” 
says Miss V. “‘I think I’m going to go most weekends. It’s 
not a very long journey, is it.”’ 


She and Mr. F. fall to discussing ways and means of getting 
to and from London. Mr. T. continues to cower over the fire, 
hunched up in his Home Guard overcoat: 


_ “Snivelling snakes and cross-eyed crocodiles! This is good 
practice for a concentration camp anyway,’ he mutters. 


Now, the point about this conversation (and it was not. 
exceptional; a lot of evenings were spent almost entirely on 
talk like this) is the attitude it indicates of ineffective grumbling 
and dislike. Not one of the speakers had any intention of trying 
to alleviate their real and imagined hardships; we never once 

“~heard any of them mention any of these points to the landlady. 
.The one idea was simply to get away; as soon as and as often 
as possible. 
Among the D-classes this sort of attitude is definitely less 
common—partly because of lack of money for weekend travelling, 
and partly because they have not been brought up to the idea 
that such frequent travelling is possible. And, of course, most 
; of them are living in with the landlady as one of the family, 
4 using the kitchen as their sitting-room, so that any grumbles 
’ are likely to be made #o her rather than about her, so that there 
is some chance of some kind of solution being hammered out 
between them. 

And there are grumbles, of course. The main ones are as 
follows: 


(i) FOOD 


There is always a certain amount of feeling that landladies 
are not providing their lodgers with a full share of rations. 
Whether this is actually the case or not is usually quite impos- 
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with them for the whole lot. ‘As there | is no way , ot proving 


anything one way or the other, the bone of contention remains, 


and one continually hears this sort of remark: 


“IT never see my butter. The bread is spread before it 
comes to table, and I know it’s always margarine.’ 

“TI didn’t get my egg this fortnight. I don’t know what’s 
happened to it.” | 

“We only get meat on Sundays. You’d have thought 
there’d be ctiouah for a bit of stew or something during the 
week, wouldn’t you?” 


Some of the girls, too, object to their landladies’ universal 


preference for providing a midday dinner and then just a light 
supper in the evening. This means that if the girl is to get the 
full value of her board she has to dash home during the dinner 
hour, gobble the meal in ten minutes or so, and dash back again: 


“I did have to rush my dinner today, it was a shame. I 
had to leave my pudding, it was syrup pudding; I’m ever so 
fond of syrup pudding. It’s an awful rush getting back every 
day, but my landlady wouldn’t take anything off for it. If 
I don’t have my dinner midday with her, well, I’m just 
unlucky, that’s all.”” (F2oD) 


Some landladies provide sandwiches for midday instead, but 


this, of course, provides almost infinite scope for complaint about 
the quantity and quality of the contents. A very common com- 
plaint about them is that stale bread is used: 


‘It’s always dry by the time I get them. One day the bread 
was so stale I couldn’t eat them. I told her, and she just told 
me there was a war on. Then Mrs. C., who is staying there 
with me, she said the bread was stale. She saw the loaf my 
landlady was cutting, and she told her it was too stale; she 
told my landlady that, but she just said, “Well, I can’t help 
it. She'll have to put up with it.’” (F 25D) 


(ii) LACK OF PRIVACY 


Most billets consist of a candle-lit bedroom and a share of 


the common kitchen-sitting-room. This is a source of complaint 
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‘“‘T was sitting there mending my stockings, and.she didn’t 
say anything, but I could see she was saying to herself: ‘I 
wonder where she got those stockings from? I wonder how 
much she paid for them?’ I could just see her puzzling it 
out to herself.’’ (F30C) . 

‘‘Sometimes my mother sends me a parcel from home, and 
as soon as [ get in, it’s: ‘Oh, Peggy, you've got a parcel!’ 
and she stands over me while I undo it, and sees everything 
I take out. Sometimes my mother sends me a cake, or a piece 
of chocolate; well, I’m not greedy, and I wouldn’t mind 
giving her a bit, but when she stands over me like that, 
counting what you’ve got—well, it’s not very nice. If I offer 
her a bit later on I know she’s thinking to herself: ‘Well, 
that’s not a very big bit, out of all you’ve got!’’’ (F2o0C) 

‘“‘I don’t know, I get fed up sometimes. Sometimes you 
come home in the evenings and you don’t feel like talking— 

. you know, you're a bit tired. When I’m feeling like that, just 
come in and sit down sort of thing, they’re all whispering 
to each other, “Isn’t she in a temper?’ ‘What’s the matter 

. with her?’ Just because I don’t happen to feel like talking 
to them.” (F25C) . 


This is particularly felt by girls from large towns, who are 
accustomed to an impersonal attitude from neighbours. 


(iii) DIFFICULTY OF HAVING FRIENDS IN BILLETS 


A very common form of invitation heard is: ‘‘Come round 
Sunday afternoon. My landlady will be out till six, I’ve got the 
place to myself.” For it is difficult to entertain friends comfort- 
ably while someone else is sitting there either bored or critical, and 
certainly wanting to be left in peace for Sunday afternoon. And 
there is always the humiliating feeling that it is impossible to ask 
anyone to stay even for a cup of tea, without rousing a hornet’s 
nest of financial and rationing complications with the landlady. 


(iv) COMING IN AT NIGHT 


There is inevitably a certain amount of friction between girls 
who want to come in late and landladies who want to go to bed 
early. Most of them are rather reluctant to part with keys— 
especially if they have a number of people in the house all 
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of inconvenience; either some keys have to be made and > 
continually checked up on, or else someone has to stay up and ssi 
let the girls in. Although all these ig a eg are pretty a 
widespread, there is among the more D-class girls nothing sl 
like the practically non-stop grumbling quoted earlier in this 
chapter. Indeed many of them, while they grumble inter- 
mittently about these sort of things, are most of the time on good 
terms with their landladies, and speak of them like this: 


‘*She’s a dear old thing really. She’s funny, some ways, but 
I like her. I wouldn’t want to move.”’ (F25D) 
_ “Sometimes I get fed up, but she’s good to me really, and 
I like the kiddies.”” (F30D) | 
“*She’s like a mother to me. If I stop in bed on a Sunday 
morning, she’ll bring me a cup of tea.”” (F20D) 


(v) EVENINGS AND WEEKENDS 


These are spent by billeted girls in much the same way as 
by girls living at home (as described in the last chapter). There 
are, however, certain differences. There is much more aimless 
going out by girls living, in billets—going out simply for the 
sake of not being cooped up all the evening in a kitchen with 
a landlady whom she may or may not like: 


ee Ae i ee 
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“I don’t know what I’m.going to do this evening. I did 
want to get on with making my blouse, but she. (landlady) 
gets on my nerves so, sitting staring at me. She'll sit for an 
hour sometimes, just watching me. She doesn’t read a’ paper, 
she doesn’t knit, she doesn’t do anything. Just sits and watches 
me while I eat my dinner and then watches what I do next, 
if I’m knitting or sewing or what it is. It’s enough to drive 
you potty. That’s why if I don’t go out I go to bed early. 
I sometimes try to write letters after I’ve gone to bed, but 
I’ve only got a candle up there. She’s a terror with letters. 
If I’m sitting in my chair writing a letter she'll walk past 

twenty times, has a good look each time what I’m writing. 
Any other evening she’ll sit there and never stir, but if I’m 
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s writing a letter she’s up and down all the time, you’d wonder 

d what’s the matter with her.”’ (F20D) | 

8 ‘She always had a good look at all my letters that come. —. 
ll This morning she called up to me: ‘You’ve got two letters, 
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10w it’s from my sister? I asked} he Tt says soon | 
the back,’ she says. See? She’d looked at the back, and she'd 
looked at the postmark—she'd done everything bar open it! 
‘I don’t know, I’m fed up. I don’t feel like going out 
tonight, but I don’t want to stop in with her. I suppose I'll 
go out somewhere.” (F20C) 

“Tm fed up with going out every evening, but we can't 
stay in, my landlady wants the kitchen most days. I’m so 
tired, I don’t feel like going to a dance tonight. Do you know 
what I’d like? I’d like j just to go back and curl myself up in 
front of the fire with my knitting, and him in the armchair 
with his pipe, and have a nice quiet evening. But what I’ve 
really got to do, I’ve got to rush back and wash myself in the 
scullery, and put on my dance dress. It’s going to be another 
late night again.” (F20C) 


At weekends there is less lounging about than among girls 
living at home. At home one can rely on having a fairly pleasant 
time by simply letting oneself drift. Among familiar surroundings 
there is always something to do, and among one’s own friends 
and family there is always someone to talk to. But a girl in 
billets is driven to plan her weekends more. She knows that 
unless she arranges for something fo happen, nothing will 
happen. 


(vi) THE WEEKLY BUDGET. 


The average billet costs about twenty-five shillings a week, 
including breakfast, dinner and some kind of supper. Her 
basic expenses are thus greater than those of a girl living at 
‘home; i is also worse off in a number of incidental ways. 
For one thing, she has to buy for herself all the little oddments 
which are usually to be found lying around in most homes; 
needles, ink; a tube of glue, string. Also, for the reasons indi- 
cated above, she is likely to spend more on dances, cinemas, etc., 
for lack of anywhere else congenial to be. And ‘above all, for 
all those for whom it is even remotely possible, there is the 
eternal preoccupation of saving enough money to go home for 
a weekend at the earliest possible date.* 


1 Food, meals and leisure. ‘This very realistic description of billeting conditions 
is not entirely news to Management; the position has been growing steadily 
worse since the better billets became absorbed. The Social Centre was, of 
course, an attempt to provide an alternative to hanging around the billet 
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AT THE HOSTEL 


Ta E HOSTEL Is situated about three miles out of the 
town, at the top of a winding country lane, and workers are 
collected and taken home by bus.: Formerly it was an ordinary 
private house, but now one wing is occupied by the manager 
and his wife, and the other has been converted into a hostel 
for girls working in the factory. At present there are only ten 
of them there, but considerable expansion is expected soon. 
At first sight conditions are ideal. The girls have an attrac- 
tive, well-built country house to live in, and the run of exten-— 
sive grounds outside. ‘They have a large, comfortably furnished 
sitting-room to themselves, with a blazing fire to welcome them 
in the evenings. Adjoining this room is the dining-room, with 
french windows opening on to a lawn and an attractive garden. 
There is almost always a vase of flowers on éach of the. two 
tables. Upstairs are comfortable roomy bedrooms, with two 
or three beds in each, and much more drawer and cupboard 
space than is ever found in a billet. In the bathroom and washing 
room there is an unlimited supply of hot water at all hours. 
The girls are looked after by a housekeeper and two maids, 
who between them produce excellent’ meals morning and 
evening. For all this they pay only twenty-two shillings and 
sixpence a week. Any journalist looking over the place for a 
few hours would have every excuse for going home and writing 
up a sunshine story about wartime hostel life in the most glowing 


- terms he could conjure up for the occasion. 


after working hours, and at the present time tea, biscuits, and light refresh- 
ments are available; the idea being to encourage billetees to get out of their 
billets as much as possible. 

Meals, however, are entirely separate and a much more difficult problem. 
Some six months ago, at the instigation of the Ministry of Labour, and with 
the support of the Production Ministry and Ministries of Health and Food, 
an approach was made to the local Council with a view to getting them to 
open a British Restaurant. This would have enabled compulsory billeting to 
be introduced, but what is more important, would have eased the food 
problems of those persons taking in billetees. Moreover, the facility for 
staining meals at weekends in the case of married couples, where both work 


at the factory, would be advantageous. 


Apparently the sole authority capable of initiating such a British Restaurant 
is the Municipal Council, and as long as they steadfastly refuse to make a move, 
this most valuable adjunct to welfare facilities in a country town will be 


lacking—(Works Manager). 
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Ey ee yet when one lives there, a ‘different picture comes to. 
ight. ep picture of endless gruambltig and bickering; a picture 
of backbiting and tale-boatinig; ; of feuds between girls and staff, 
and between one set of girls and another. Thé real excellence 
of material conditions is almost lost to sight amid the welter 
of ill-temper and discontent which characterises life here. 
To understand the reasons for this, a short description of the 
girls and their attitude to their lives is necessary. At the time 
when we were there, most of the ten girls were C-class, in their 
early twenties. Two were definitely B-class, and one on the 
border between B and C. None of them had been here 
long (the hostel was only started a few weeks before) and none 
of them had had any previous experience of factory life or 
work. 

The first thing to strike a newcomer about these girls, as a 
group, is the lack of initiative they display about their leisure. 
It is true that the hostel is three miles out of the town, and one 
can understand unwillingness to walk home late at night along 
three miles of dark country lanes. But there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for leisure activities inside the hostel. The rules allowed | 
any girl to have any visitors she liked on any evening. She could 
invite them to supper for a small extra charge on her weekly 
bill, and on Saturdays and Sundays she could have them there 
for any or all of the time. As far as the rules were concerned, 
there was unlimited scope for parties and social evenings of all 
kinds. Yet never once, in all the weeks’ observation, did any 
of the girls invite any guests, male or female, up to the hostel. 
And practically never did any of them go out themselves on 
a weekday evening. The following is a typical account of the 
way in which weekday evenings were spent here. _ 

It is nine o’clock on a Thursday evening. Supper is just 
over, and someone has turned on the wireless in the sitting-room, 
and four of the girls are sitting round the fire, in armchairs or 
on the sofa. During supper there has been a lot of talk about 
who is to have a bath tonight and who isn’t, and three of the 
girls have already gone off to have their baths and go to bed. 
Two others are still sitting in the dining-room over the remains 
of the meal and talking about some friends they both know at 
home. Another is doing some ironing dowhatities. 

In the sitting-room at the moment there is no talking. 
‘Barbara, a fair-haired B-class girl, fresh from school and very 
earnest, is sitting writing a letter home. Betty, a twenty-year-old 
C-class girl, plump and cheerful, is knitting a green jumper 
for herself with an expression of great concentration. The other 
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‘ee hing theca foes vaguely to the wireless 
The nine o’clock news starts. 


“Ts that nine o’clock?’’ says Gwen, one of the two girls 
just mentioned. “I ought to get my stockings to mend. 
Do you know, I won’t have a pair to put on tomorrow. 
= hose new ones I got, there’s a great ladder all up one of 
them.’ 

‘What a shame. How did you do it?” 

“I don’t know, that’s the puzzle. I suddenly felt it start 
to run—you know how you can just feel it sometimes, and I 
looked and there it was. All up the front. I couldn’t wear 
them.”’ 

“You must have caught it on something,” 

‘*But I didn’t. I know I didn’t, I’m always careful like that. 
I’m not like some, don’t look where I’m going.”’ 7 

‘What a shame. I ought to do mine too, but I’m not going 
to. I’m going to take them home, they’ll do them for me 
over the weekend.” 


Pause. Gwen picks up the paper and looks at it for a minute. 
Yawns. 
“I’m proper tired tonight. Think I'll go up soon.” 
‘So am I. I’m fed up. I thought I’d get a phone call this 
evening. I thought they’d have rung me up from home.”’ 
‘Why, did they say they were going to this evening?”’ 
“No, but they must have got my letter by now, telling them 
I wasn’t well, and I’d have thought they’d have rung up to 
see how I was.”’ 
“Perhaps they will do. It’s not half-past yet.”’ 

-**No, they won’t ring now. If they don’t ring by quarter- 
past nine I know they aren’t going to. They have to go across 
to the phone, see, and she don’t like being disturbed after 
nine. Not a lot after.” 


‘7? s*F 


At about a quarter to ten Barbara puts away her writing 
things, says ‘““good night” in her gentle voice, and goes up to 
bed. pee . this her lethargy, Gwen also gets up and 
fetches a bettie to boil for her hot-water bottle. 


“Ts that for your bottle?” says Betty, looking up. * Isn’t 
the water hot? m 


“ TOU hl NS. 
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“Oh. I'll get mine then.”’ 


The two girls from the dining-room come in now, and hearing 
the news about the water, go and get their bottles. The four 
of them sit round the fire watching for the kettle to boil. When 
it does, two of the bottles are filled, and Gwen goes to refill 
the kettle for the other two. 


‘They might have the water hot for the bottles,’’ she says. 
‘A cold night like this, you'd have thought they’d keep it 
boiling for us.”’ | 

“It’s that creature in the kitchen. She grudges every bit of 
coal she puts on the fire. That time when I couldn’t get no 
hot water for my bath, I went and told her about it, and she 
flew out at me: ‘They’ve had four baths already this evening,’ 
she says. ‘Well, I can’t help that,’ I told her. ‘I haven’t had 

bath, and I didn’t have one last night. There’s nine of 
us here,’ I told her, ‘ you ought to cater for nine of us, not 
four.’ 93 . 

‘‘What did she say?”’ : 

‘Went off and saw Mrs. G. (the manager’s wife) of course. 
I suppose I’ll get told off again. They always pitk on me. 

Why don’t they tell her off when things go wrong@It’s her. 
fault. She’s supposed to run things here.”’ oe 


The kettle boils, and the remaining two bottles are filled; 
by a quarter past ten everyone has gone to bed. 
The sort of grumbling quoted at the end of this description 
is a characteristic feature of every evening’s conversation. 
Usually it is about the food, and includes complaints which to 
-an outsider looking at the meals supplied, would seem quite 
absurd. A hot meat or fish meal is provided every night, and 
for breakfast there is always something like bacon or fish or 
egg, a cereal, and unlimited quantities of butter or margarine 
put on the table for people to help themselves to as much as 
they like. Nevertheless, one is continually hearing remarks 
like this: 


‘I don’t know what happens to all the money we pay here. 
My mother says that the whole of the rations you can- get 
/ on one book only costs two shillings and threepence a week— 
cos a 


ee It’ s that woman in the kitchen. She can’t do her ee 
The rotten meals she gives us, it ought to be reporte 
somewhere high up, the way we’re treated here.” 

* They think that anything will do for us; we’re only the 
workers.” 

‘Why can’t we have a tin of fruit or something decent for 

a be She’s got all our points—why can’t we me a fruit 
salad with them?” 


There are definitely no material grounds for these complaints. 
As in the canteen, the food provided at the hostel is better than 
anything that could be obtained outside. And, as in the case of 
the canteen, one of the reasons for the complaining is conscious | 
or unconscious snobbery; the mixture of classes ranging from 
B to lower C intensifies this. Another reason is the personal 
friction between the girls and the housekeeper at the hostel. 
She is at heart a good-natured woman, and competent at her 
job, but she is also quick-tempered and easily takes offence. 
Thus she can’t bring herself to laugh at and ignore these absurd 
complaints whenever they occur (and they are usually spoken 
in an idle and unthinking manner), but magnifies them into 
serious and thought-out charges against her. This attitude reacts 
again on the girls, who are equally unable to laugh off her 
moods of exaggerated anger and offence. ‘Thus the whole situa- 
tion grows in import as it rebounds from one party to another, 
until a most trivial incident is magnified into a cloud that 
poisons the whole atmosphere, and everyone concerned is 
running up and down to the Management reporting on each 
other, telling tales, running one another down, painting con- 
tradictory and highly-coloured pictures of the mountain which 
some insignificant incident has by now become, until the dazed 
and bewildered Management is forced to make some kind of | 
hasty decision which probably annoys everybody. 

For by the time the situation has reached this stage, there is 
really acting that can be done; either to ignore or to try to . 
sort out the mainly imaginary tangle is equally disastrous. 
The only hope of improving matters is to get at the real cause 
of all these rumpuses; and that is not at all an easy matter. — 

For at the root of the trouble is the fact that these girls are 
leading irresponsible lives quite unsuited to adult human beings. 
All day in the factory they are doing (most of them at least) 

easy and _ irresponsible work. When they-get home in the 
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this is pre tty 1 much "the case ee all the girls, but it is even 
more marked at the hostel, where it has been ordained by 
authority that they need not do a hand’s turn to help themselves. 
They are free not only from the problems of shopping and 
raliocing, but ever’ from hearing discussions about them, as 
girls living at home are bound to do sometimes. This, combined 
with the comparative luxury in which they live, creates in the 
girls the feeling that they have a right to expect that everything 
they want will be provided; that there is a mysterious “they”, 
untrammelled by wartime conditions, that has in its power 
to bestow, like a fairy godmother, anything that may be required. 
Their attitude is, in fact, almost the same as that of a child, 
who feels himself shielded from the-outside world by grown-ups 
of infinite power but varying goodwill. 

This feeling is well illustrated by the bewilderment and anger 
the girls displayed one day when the electricity all over the 
district was out of order—the immediate effect to them being 
that there was no way for the housekeeper to cook their break- 
fast. It seemed beyond their power to realise that this was a 
thing which the Management couldn’t do anything about, any 
more than they could themselves. Like children, they simply felt 
that the all-powerful grown-ups ought to do something about it; 
and when they didn’t, the only thing to do was grumble bitterly. 

The power ‘had gone off in the small hours of the morning, 
but the first we knew of it was at seven a.m. when the house- 
keeper brought candles to get up by. This passed off all right. 
But when it was learned that there was to be no breakfast at 
the hostel and we were to have it at the factory canteen when 
we arrived, the storm broke: 


‘What! Aren’t we even to have a cup of tea?” 
“But I can’t do without a cup of tea before I go out! What 
shall we do?” 

‘She could easily have got us something. She just didn’t 
-want'to be bothered. They’ve got a range in there. She could 
_ have easily lit that to make us a breakfast.” 

“We can't go out with nothing like this.” 

“ Aren’ t they going to give us anything at all, really? ‘3 


Such dismay seemed out of proportion, in view of the fact 
that according to present arrangements we would be having 
breakfast in the canteen in less than half an hour. But this was 
not the end of it. When we got to the factory we learned that 
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wdves had any problenss in these circumstances, he nostel — 
girls redoubled their complaints about breakfast. The canteen 

was unable to su upply mylldee till half-past cight, as all the 
stoves were out of order, and something ied to Spee 


“Tt’s disgusting! ”’ 

‘They told us we’d have it as soon as we got here at eight 
o’clock.”’ 

“Do they expect us to work all morning on nothing?” “ 


“It’s robbery. We pay enough, we ought to have breakfast 
at the proper time.’ 


When the breakfast arrived at half-past eight—a rasher of 
bacon each, bread and butter and tea—complaints ‘were 
renewed : 


~“Qnly one rasher!”’- 

“You can’t hardly see it!” 

-**No fried bread.” 

‘It’s because they aren’t getting anything out of it. They’d 
give us a proper breakfast if we were paying them!”’ 


Now, these girls were not, as individuals, particularly self- 
centred people. It was simply that hostel life of this sort gives 
one the feeling of living under the auspices of an all-powerful 
organisation whose function it is to see that 8 goes 
wrong, and that everything happens according to plan. The 

idea of having to fend for oneself is forgotten, and the reaction 
to any emergency is not the exercise of ingenuity and improvisa- 
tion, but helpless grumbling until somebody does something 
about it. 

Combined with this is the fact that most of thew had had 
little experience of domestic or organisational problems. The 
suggestion that it is ‘‘easy” to clear out and light a long-disused 
old-fashioned range and cook a breakfast for ten on it in a space » 
of twenty minutes did not strike any of them as being unreason- 
able. 

The situation is further ageravated by the same attitude that 
billeted people show to life here; the attitude of living for the 
next weekend, of going home. This attitude necessarily involves 
a failure to come to grips with the problems of the away-from- 
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taiplesdad that ey occur. 

"The solution to these difficulties is not to pander to the 
grumbling and try to bring material conditions even nearer 
to the luxury level; nor is it to cut down on the pampering and 
blindly Spartanise. everything. What is wanted is to give the 
girls some kind of serious responsibility for their own lives. If 
this were done, whether the lives were huxurious or the reverse 
would matter very little. 


1 It is gratifying to be able to add that conditions have undergone a con- 
siderable change for the better since the above observation. The increase in 
numbers from twelve to thirty partly provided the co-operative spirit, and the 
inhabitants have settled down very well. Even in spite of initial trouble, not 
“ single case occurred of a. Hostel girl asking to be transferred to a billet in 

e town. 

Food grumbles are of the same order as in the Canteen; they mainly arisé 
out of perverted sense of snobbery. Facilities for inviting ‘boy. friends to tea 
on Sunday and a general settling down have indicated that time solves this 
sort of problem as some others, but an outstanding factor has been the extent 
to which a nucleus of two or three girls of fairly strong character have helped 
to create a sufficient but unconscious spirit of leadership 5 make such Hostel 
experiments well worth while. 

The girls, however, still do not fend for themselves, ati it is very doubtful 
whether the Hostel could be successfully run if the inhabitants were allowed 
or encouraged to participate in domestic arrangements—(Works Manager). 
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SECTION IV 


CONCLUSION 


I3 
SOME TOPICAL PROBLEMS 


Taz purpose or this study has been to bring to light 
something of the human foundations on which any scheme for 
improving efficiency and increasing output here must be 
based: The picture of these foundations is not reassuring. We 
find as its material, gangs of bewildered and mainly reluctant 
girls, suddenly cut off from all their former interests and acti- 
vities; suddenly released from almost all the social and material 
responsibilities which formerly gave their lives order and shape. 
Life has become for them a formless vista of days and weeks, 
from which most physical discomforts have been smoothed out, 
most cares lifted, and most pleasures and interests gone. Few 
gleams of aim or purpose lighten this vista, for their interest 
in the war has been blacked out by this sort of life as surely as 
their other interests. Instead of feeling ‘‘in it”’ (as the newspapers 
would lead one to suppose working in a war factory makes one 
feel) they feel out of it, in every way, more than they ever have in 
their lives. The “‘ivory tower’’ of the intellectuals is not more 
secure, more insulated from the struggles of real life, than is 
working twelve hours a day at an unexacting job in a humanely 
run war factory. es 

This, then, is the background of aimlessness, irresponsibility 
and boredom against which the organisers of this type of factory 
have to consider their problems. They have to consider what 
sort of incentives and what sort of penalties are going to be most 
effective in these circumstances—not what would be the most 
effective in some ideal circumstances, which in point of fact 
do not exist. It may be good propaganda to say that conscripted 
factory girls are burning with zeal to have their smack at Hitler, 
but it is certainly not good policy to be taken in by such propa- 
ganda and to spend time and effort on appealing to emotions which 
aren’t there, simply because one thinks they ought to be there. 

It is now possible to discuss in this light a few topical indus- 
trial problems. oe 
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_ (i) HOURS OF WORK 


When the Management of a factory is riddety called upon 
drastically to increase output, the simplest and most imme- 
diately effective. way of doing so, is to increase the hours worked. 
For a short period, the individual worker will produce markedly 
more in a twelve-hour day than he did before in, say, a nine- 
hour day. But this improvement will be maintained over a 
length of time only in special circumstances. It is possible, under 
the influence of a sufficiently strong emotional drive, to work 
concentratedly for twelve hours a day, or more, for a very long 
time. But in the absence of any special emotional drive, the 
increase of effort called for by longer hours will very rapidly 
decline, until the worker is simply spreading out over a twelve- 
hour period almost exactly the same amount of work as he was 
formerly getting done in nine hours. This is a fact that has by 
now been established beyond question; it was proved up to 
the hilt during and after the last war. 

This being so, the establishment of the twelve-hour day ; as 
a long-term policy only makes sense if the management has 
reason to suppose that there is, or can be produced in the 
factory, a sufficiently strong emotional incentive to ensure that 
these twelve hours will really be worked, and not merely 
dawdled away till they are equivalent to the former eight or 
nine hours. From the point of view of output, it does not matter 
at all what this incentive is. It may be patriotism; it may be 
money; it may be the same lively fear of penalties as herd the 
negro slave working in the rice fields. The only thing that 
matters is that the incentive should be strong, and that it 
should appeal to the emotions and not merely to the intellect. 

Now, most managements are pretty hazy about all this; 
they know little about the emotions and potential emotions 
of their workers, and so the emotions they appeal to, and the 
incentives they apply, are often rather a muddle. They pay as 
high wages as they can afford, and hope that will encourage 
the workers to work harder; they appeal to patriotism, because 
the newspapers all do it, and it seems to be the done thing; 
when all else fails, they try to patch up the mess as best they 
can by miscellaneous and sometimes ineffective penalties. 

In the case of the particular factory under discussion, it is 
clear enough from what has gone before that there is at present 
no emotional force at work capable of stimulating the girls to 
do twelve hours’ work in a twelve-hour day. The motive of 
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does not apply, for there is no form of piece-work here. Penalties 
would have to be far more ruthless than they are anywhere in 

his country before they began to have any real effect; and in 
any case, penalties can never secure a positive increase in produc- 
tion. For penalties must always be set just below the level of 
the stupidest, clumsiest girl doing her best; thus a standard set 
by penalties alone must necessarily be considerably below what 
the average girl is capable of if she tries. 

In the absence, then, of any effective incentive, the situation 
is what one might expect; between eight and nine hours’ worth 
of work is being spread out over the twelve hours. 

Thus, unless some scheme can be devised for rousing enthu- 
siasm on a scale hitherto unimagined in this factory, some 
degree of shortening of hours is clearly indicated. Indeed, the 
very fact of shortening the hours would create a situation in 
which there was much more chance of rousing just this required 
enthusiasm. For, as we have seen, a great deal of the apathy 
of the girls working here is due to the blackout on their own 
lives and interests caused by the long hours; this loss of personal 
interest entailing loss of social interest in general—including, 
of course, interest in the war. We get the unsatisfactory situa- 
tion that the type of girl who takes a lively interest in her own 
life and social environnient (i.e. the very girl who is potentially 
most capable of taking a lively interest in the war and her work) 
is continually at loggerheads with her job—fighting against it 
for the leisure which her own interests demand. Whereas the. 
non-socially inclined, rather misfit sort of girl gets on much 
better, finding it rather a relief from keeping her end. up in her 
own social environment.? 


(ii) REST BREAKS 


The normal rest breaks in this factory consist of an hour for 
dinner, half an hour for tea, and one ten-minute break, either 
in the morning or in the afternoon, according to whether dinner 


_1This may appear to be the case, but careful study has shown that the 
tempo of output actually increases as the day goes on, and maximum output 
from the Shop viewed as a whole, is definitely far higher during late afternoon 
and evening than in the morning. These results were obtained in Spring and 
Summer, and might not apply in Winter. Winter conditions are very different, 
and there does appear to be a strong argument for reducing hours from say 
October to March, if transport arrangements could be fitted in. (Summer 


hours average fifty-four per week)—(Works Manager). 
2 See accounts of Hilda and Molly in Chapter 4. 
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in the morning or the afternoon, a long stretch of four or four 
and a half hours without an official break. Presumably the 
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reason for this absence of a break is that the authorities fear 
that it would lower output. One cannot come to any dogmatic 
conclusion on this point without trying it out, and working out 
statistics about the difference. But it does seem relevant to 
point out that there is not a single girl, not even the most 
conscientious, who takes less than twenty minutes off, in one 
form or another, during a four-and-a-half-hour stretch of work. 
It surely would not be so disastrous to her final output if ten 
of these twenty minutes were occupied by an official break, 
instead of by unofficial messing about?! 

Just general observation at the bench is enough to make orie 
suspect that a good deal of time is being frittered away during 
these long spells of work; but to get more exact data, a particu- 
lar girl was picked, rather more conscientious than the average, 
and an exact record was made of all her non-working activities 
during a typical Saturday morning. She is a C-class girl, about 
twenty-five years old, and works in the Assembly on an averagely 
interesting sort of job. 


8 a.m. Bending down arranging her handbag, knitting, 
etc., in a cardboard box under the bench to keep them 
clean: Starts to put on her overall. Takes it off again, 
puts a woollen cardigan on underneath. Puts overall 
on. Sits down and yawns. 5 mins. 

8.35 a.m. Leaning forward over the bench, her hand on 
her work, screwdriver poised, trying to catch conversa- 
tion going on the other side of the bench about neigh- 
bour’s boy friend. I min. 

9.10 a.m. Arm on neighbour’s chair back, leaning across 
eagerly describing her expedition to town last Satur- 
day. Three or four others all listening intently. 3 mins. 

9.30 a.m. Goes to cloakroom. Comes back, puts hand- 
bag back in cardboard box, rearranges other contents, 
of box. Rubs cream on her hands. 4 mins. 

9.50 a.m. Stretches, tilts her chair back, holding on to 
the bench with straight arms. Relaxes this position 

1 This is a good suggestion and well worth trying out, but it is no substitute 

for a War production spirit. Past experience indicates that this sort of inno- 


vation starts well, and then slides back into the old habit, and it is quite likely 
that the net result after a few weeks would be to add a further ten minutes 


-to the time already lost to production. (See previous note on five mins. }- washing 
time allowed in the Machine Shop.)—(Works Manager.) 
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§ time by mere multiplication of prohibitions—forbidding talking, 


thus, gazing in front of her, doing nothing. 
10.15 a.m. Feels for lunch packet in cardboard box 
and fetches out two sandwiches. Works sporadically 
while she eats them, thus losing about three minutes 
altogether. — 3 mins. 
11.10 a.m. Puts the work she has just finished up on to 
the rack, and instead of bringing down a new one at 
once, she bends over the bench, arranging some tiny 
nuts she is working with in patterns of stars and crosses. 
They fit together very nicely, and she extends the 
pattern further and further, till there are no more nuts. 
Shuffles them together again, and reaches with a 
yawn for a new lot of work. 4. mins. 
11.30 a.m. Has turned round on her chair, and is looking 
eagerly round the other side of the room for a particular 


girl her neighbour is talking to her about. I min. 
11.45 a.m. Running the screwdriver idly up and down 

the cracks in the bench. I min. 
11.50 a.m. Goes to cloakroom. 3 mins. 


After this she works continuously until twenty-five past 
twelve when everyone starts to get ready to go. 

Now, the point of this is that this girl has spent a total of 
thirty-one minutes doing something other than working; and yet, 
with one or two exceptions, nothing she has done could be 
picked on by a charge-hand or foreman as against the rules. 
She has not been knitting or reading; and she has talked rather 
less than most of the others. Between whiles she has worked 
well and efficiently, and has turned out all that was expected 
of her for the morning. She herself has no feeling of having 
idled away any of her time. ie 

The moral is this. Since (short of having a foreman standing 
behind every chair) this sort of thing is absolutely inevitable 
during a long stretch of work, it would be just as sensible to 
have an official ten-minute break in the middle (very much 
less than the thirty minutes she is taking anyway), and thus 
reduce the unofficial wasting of time. In fact it would be more 
sensible, because an official ten minutes at a definite time that 
one can look forward to has a much more refreshing effect 
than an unofficial ten minutes (or even half an hour) taken 
casually, and mainly unconsciously. 

It is probably useless to try and reduce this kind of wasting 
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, time 5 beltig vinsias in the cloakrooms. No mirrors are provided, 
and hace is a large notice put up, saying: 


“This cloakroom is to be used for essential purposes only. 
This does not include hairdressing, etc.”’ 


These obstacles have not, of course, the slightest effect on the 
amount of time people spend on doing their hair. It merely 
means that they do it in a rather slow and awkward manner 
with a pocket mirror. And even if it was “ses ag to prevent 
the girls doing their hair during working hours, what would 
be gained? They would merely spend a similar amount of time 
yawning, fiddling with screws, or rearranging their handbags, 
and probably feel less stimulus for starting work again as well. | 

All this, of course, merely reinforces what has been proved — 
a thousand times, by industrial psychologists and others—that 
human beings simply do not maintain a concentrated effort 
over a long period of time, and that the answer to this is not 
to blame the human beings, but to shorten the lengths of time. 
Or else, of course, to accept in good part the fact that the level 
of concentration will not be very high.? 


(iii) ABSENTESBISM 


The record of actual absenteeism is not bad; it is barely 
ten per cent (for all reasons), considerably lower than most 
factories in the district. Such as there is, other than for- illness, 
is mainly of a pretty aimless kind; going to dances and then 
waking up too late in the morning to catch the bus, and so on. 
There is probably more purposeful absenteeism in the Assembly 
than in the machine shop. Here people are more inclined to 
make definite plans, like going away for the weekend. on Friday 
night, and so missing Saturday morning’s work. tr 

But on the whole, far more time is probably wasted by § 
dawdling inside the factory than ever by taking days off. 

As in the case of other kinds of slacking, there is no pressure 
of public opinion against it. Girls will come in on Monday 
morning and describe to the whole bench just how they managed 
+T cannot agree with this point of view under War conditions. M.-O. 
refers to the necessity for an emotional stimulus; surely the War itself, if 


put over” in the right manner, provides just that stimulus. (This appears 
SB thie metas) 2 aay ee eae 


blem of Wartime uction from the personal angle, and is discussed 
ee the Appendix—(Works Manager). : 
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(iv) CASH INCENTIVES 


day, snd jus 


,. to fell to the Sore and receive nothing but syrpatlly ‘and I 
§ interest from their hearers, mixed with a certain amount of envy. 


It takes a long time for most factory managements to realise 


that men’s and girls’ attitudes to earning money are funda- 


mentally different. To a man, to earn a good wage is a basic 
necessity; on this his own and his family’s prestigé and social 
position depends. To a large number of girls, however, the ‘money 


1s mainly pocket-money; the job merely a way of filling in time 


_ time, and their power is even less now, when many of the 
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and meeting friends until she gets married. Thus incentives and 
deterrents in the form of bonuses and fines have always had 
a much weaker hold over girls than over men, even in peace 
girls 
don’t even want to have the job at all, but have been forced to 
come into it. 

The girls in this factory are no exception. Pay for a full week’s 
work, with overtime, is about £2 15s., but it is usually possible 
to leave early (at half-past five) on at least one night a week; 
thus losing, of course, two or three shillings overtime. But 
practically never did any of the girls think of this as a reason for 
not taking time off, if they could see any way of. wangling per- 
mission. Similarly, when the question of Saturday afternoon 
work was under discussion. It had been proposed (and the 
sal was later adopted) that Saturday afternoon work should 
De abolished, and that instead, overtime on Friday should be 
nade Eigscambory (formerly work had stopped at five-thirty 
oY ot and at five on Saturdays). This change meant the 
a a afternoon overtime pay, which is consider- 
abl te th aan that for Friday evenings, Yet in all the dis- 
asi pis eee Meh this proposal roused, one practically never 

ar as 3 oe vy feferénce to the loss of money involved from any 
of the 1 L. They talked eagerly about all the things they would 
be able to do on Saturday afternoons; the shopping, walks, 
cinemas; some of them, me talked about all the things they 
wouldn’t ‘be able to do on Friday evenings. Never was the cut 
in the pay packet mentioned as the primary factor. The men, 
e, had noticed that first of all, and many of them were 
complaining that it was done deliberately as a method of 
lowering wages. To them, that was the important point. To 
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_ the we 4 the important point was how it would affect their 
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men can easily realise. A penalty, like suspension, holds no 
terrors for the average girl. To a man, it is a shattering humilia- 
tion to have to go home and say that he is suspended for three 
days because of some piece of misbehaviour, and will be bringing 
no money home for that time; and then to spend those three 
days lounging about at home ‘watching his wife economise to 
make up for it. But to a girl it is little more than a holiday and 
a big joke. Her father and brothers will laugh at her, and say: 


We told you so; women are no good in factories. And she will 


have to do without her Saturday shopping expedition. But to 


_ make up for it she will have three days in which to go to dances 
and get up late; which is something approaching her idea of 


heaven. 
In the same way it is unlikely that any scheme for piece-work, 


or bonuses for extra work, would have a big effect on output. 


Certainly bonuses in the form of money would have nothing 
like the effect of bonuses in the form of leisure. If a girl was told 
that if she finished a certain amount by a certain time, then 
she could go home, she would probably work half again as fast 
as she does at present. And as a matter of fact a scheme approach- 
ing to this is to be started shortly; if a given bench finishes its 
set work for the week on Friday evening, then they don’t have 
to come in on Saturday morning. We did not see this scheme 
actually working, but the proposal for it was greeted with great 


enthusiasm. Again, nobody was worrying about whether Satur- 
day morning’s pay would be docked or not under this scheme. * 


(v) WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


The influence of these on the female side of the factory is 
practically negligible. There are, as a matter of fact, vestiges of 
some Trade Unions, and there is a Works Committee, which is 
supposed to represent the views of the workers at managerial 
conferences. But we did not meet any of the ordinary girls at 
the benches who had ever considered any of them; if they 
had heard of the Works Committee, it was simply as a meaning- 
less pair of words that sometimes appeared on notices. Interest 


+ Unfortunately it has been found impossible to introduce this scheme on 
account of objections raised by the Unions concerned, arising out of the 
Essential Work Order under which Saturday morning is considered as basic 
time which must be paid for as long as the employee is available for work. 
A possible variant may be introduced for Friday evenings—(Works Manager ). 
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tions were some of thet aware of this ‘fetal lack of interest in 
their activities, and were worried by it. Others took the rather 
bewildering view that the factory was full of hostility towards 
them, fostered by a malicious opposition. It is difficult to under- 
stand how they got this impression, in view of the almost total 
unawareness of their existence among the rank and file.* 

As a matter of fact, no one is to blame for this lack of interest. 4 
The whole attitude of the girls to their life and work here pre- 4 
. Chades the possibility of effective organisation; they are simply 4 

not interested enough in anything which happens or doesn’t 
happen within the factory walls to bother with demands or 
explicit grievances of any sort. It is all part of the general 
apathy about life and work here. 


(Vi) FUNDAMENTAL: SOCIAL 


These then are the facts as We saw them. we have made a few 
suggestions about how this, that, or the other might be improved. 
But this is not important. The basic trouble with this factory 
(and with many others too) is one which lies quite outside the 
scope of miscellaneous tinkering with conditions and regulations. 
It hes at the very roots of this country’s attitude to its wartime 
life. The war is regarded (by many young working girls) with 
mainly negative emotions. The cardinal virtue is the negative one 
of endurance; endurance of danger; endurance of a distasteful 
job; endurance of shortages. And because the war has been put 
across with complete success as something to be endured (and 
after twenty years of anti-war emotion this was almost the only 
way in which it could be put across), not as something to be 
plunged into with zest and enthusiasm, this attitude of endur- 
ance is the one which people primarily bring to all the changes 
in their personal lives which the war has caused: They regard 
their new lives, not as an exciting adventure, full of new personal 
and social possibilities, but as something to be put up with until 
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1The Works Representative Committee is elected annually by depart- 
mental secret ballot. Employees } joining the Company after election can take 
little interest under the circumstances, but representatives of the workers 
complain that once they have been elected. there is very little interest in their 
n activities on the part of rank and file. —— of the matters taken to foremen 
e or to the Welfare Department should pro eo ms be routed through the worker’s 
c representative, but this does not happen. mmittee is now being expanded 
s. § into a “Joint Production Consultative and Advisory Committee”.—(Works 
ye Manager). 
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es al going is not the ane of achieving something in the — 
new life, but the hope that the peace will return soon. So far from 
wanting to make good under present conditions, the all-absorb- — 
ing hope is that present conditions and all appertaining to them 
will, as soon as possible, have vanished, never to be thought 
of again. 
‘This attitude makes it difficult for real social units to be 
formed, in or out of work. The attention of all the individuals 
is firmly focused on the social units to which théy belonged 
before the war, no matter that these may be disintegrating; 
and they have no attention to spare for anything else. And 
without some sort of social cohesion it is impracticable to infuse 
a spirit of enthusiasm (or, indeed, of anything else) into a given 
group of people. Without this cohesion, no propaganda, how- 
ever skilful, no'smoothing out of grievances, however wise, 
will ever have more than trivial effect. When people begin to 
feel that they belong to their new social groups, that the new 
groups are personally important to them, then, and only then, 
will the ground be prepared for raising such storm of enthusiasm 
as will make arguments about a ten or a twelve-hour day sound 
like a meaningless quibble. 
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APPENDIX 
by the WORKS MANAGER 
D URING THE COURSE of observation which formed the 


subject of these notes, the general question of national, and 
included in the national the worker morale, became very much 


a topic of public discussion. Time wasting, absenteeism and so 


forth occupied a fair amount of space in the National Press. 
Hitherto there would appear to have been a conspiracy of 
silence in respect of such manifestations. 

It must be confessed that as Manager of this somewhat 
isolated factory, I was almost as isolated from what was 
happening in the rest of the country and in other factories, as 
the workers themselves, and tended to feel that what I termed 
(for want of a better word) “‘lack of morale’’, was peculiar to 
my own organisation. The realisation that this was not so, but 
that it formed part of a much wider and National problem, while 
bringing some slight measure of relief from the purely personal 
angle, only transferred the problem to a different plane; the 
factory was still part of the* National War Effort, and hence 
something still had to be done about it. ; 

I have exchanged notes with persons very much concerned 
with morale in the Services, particularly the Army, and from 
this very general aspect one outstanding feature emerges, that 
is, it is not possible for any prolonged period of time to raise 
the level of morale in a particular factory materially higher 
than that of its environment. A quotation from an article by 
Stephen Spender in The New Statesman and Nation of June 13th, 
on the question of disinterested War workers, is worth recording: 


‘‘Men in the factories, the Army, the Civil Defence, work, 
but without a sense that they are sharing the responsibilities 
of the war. On the contrary, their great consolation is to feel 


_»- that they are not responsible. At a discussion on the loss of 
“*- Malaya amongst firemen, the men talked with a certain 


satisfaction about the hopeless incompetence of the ‘ruling — 


‘class’ and the ‘bosses’. . . . Convinced that they cannot do 


. anything, they take the satisfaction of the impotent in the 
guilt, and indeed, to-day, the punishment, incurred by the 
potent ruling class... . . Another reason is their feeling that 
¢ they are uneducated. The way in which they are gradually 
awakening from the lethargy and despair of the past twenty 
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The extent to which “‘Pep Talks’’, visits to warships and air- 
craft, and other stimulants of a like nature raises morale is of little 
consequence in the long run, when the background of the War 
itself was long one of continual retreats or strategic withdrawals, 
bearing the implication that in spite of the efforts put forward 
to make the arms and equipment, it was either not good enough 
compared with the enemy’s, or not being used correctly.. 

These are the conclusions arrived at without any thinking, 
and the effect was particularly noticeable throughout industry 
after the escape of the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. There was a 
general atmosphere of ‘“‘What is the use?’’ What appears to 
be wanted is a National consciousness that each is part of the 
greater whole, that each has a definite stake in winning the 
war, and that every person, however indirectly connected with 
the War Effort, is part of an essential War machine. | 

In my opinion, the lack of consistency in Government propa- 
ganda has resulted in the absence of such a consciousness. Not 
until’ Russia was invaded in June, 1941, did any real desire 
to get on with the job make itself apparent among the workers, 
and then only amongst that section who were politically minded 
or unconsciously attracted to the Russian experiment, with its 
implication of workers’ control. Particular note was taken of 
the effect of Russia’s entry into the war in this factory. Among 
a few of the older men with an industrial background, evacuees 
from London mainly, there was a definite quickening of spirit. 
An immediate tendency to want to say to the Management, 
‘‘Look here, how can we help increase output?” Unfortunately 
among the large mass of employees there was only one notice- 
able reaction; that was a feeling of relief that Hitler had gone 
East instead of West, which meant a further respite and the 
possibility of Hitler getting bogged. Politically, Russia’s advent 
into the War on our side was as of much consequence as if it 
had been some insignificant South American State. Such a 


classes tend to be less politically conscious, less well-educated, 
and less interested in the outside world than the townsman, 
and the very factor, i.e. Russia joining the Allies, which has 
tended to raise worker morale more than anything else, was of 
no help in my particular case. 
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im Important point of the fact that the private owne 
Industry makes it very difficult for the worker to take’ that 
direct War-time viewpoint and feel himself actually part of 
the War machine. I personally incline to this point of view, 
but surveys undertaken in nationally owned Ordnance Factories 
show morale therein to be as low as, and often lower than, in 
privately-owned industry. 

The problem is far more complicated than could be dealt 
with by such expedients as nationalisation, etc. The time factor 
comes into it, but above it all there is no escape from the inevit- 
able conclusion that it behoves factory managements to do 
everything in their power to remove complaints, make condi- 
tions as comfortable as possible, and provide for their workers 
. @ as congenial a background for hard work as can possibly be 
) @ devised. Beyond that the problem is a national one and can 
> B only be tackled nationally. 

» @ Events like Dunkirk put a spurt into the nation which does 
| @§ not last. The recent 1,000-bomber raids on Germany are the 

best tonic War Industry has received for many a year, but until 
; the whole of the population really gets down to the job of 
t @ fighting and winning this war, there will always be slackness 


. 


the population in Black Market operations, evasion of quotas, 

illegal use of petrol, luxury feeding, and the like. | 
The accusation can be made that this is merely trying to get 

rid of a management problem by putting the blame on to the 


after very careful study, and the remarkable piece of observing 
reported in this survey has helped in no small way. Such surveys 
are invaluable to industrial managements, and while there is 
always the danger that an observer may be misunderstood and 
regarded as a “‘spy’’, I regard this new technique as being one 
of the most useful aids to understanding and efficiency ever 
made available to managements. 
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on the part of the worker, as evidenced by absenteeism, lavatory-. . 
mongering, petty strikes, and manifested in other sections of 


Government, but it is a conviction at which I have arrived; 


‘NOTE ON MACHINE SHOP 
by the LABOUR MANAGER 


Tue macuine suop has always been the problem depart- 
ment of the factory. It is bound to be so by the uninteresting 
nature of the work as described by Mass-Observation. It tended 
to attract a more irresponsible type of employee and, what is 
worse, has made more Lavaeeealiite those of a higher degree of 
intelligence or responsibility drafted into the department. 

One of the most interesting suggestions made by M.-O. 
is the necessity for an emotional stimulus; this has been pro- 
vided indirectly in the most successful way. During the period 


under survey the Machine Shop was largely staffed by female. 


workers in the daytime and male labourers at night. It was 
decided, in order to economise in male labour, to dispense with 
the male night shift, expand the number of female operatives, 
and split them. between day and night, alternating shifts each 
month. Within a week of this arrangement output began to 
soar, time wasting became obviously reduced, and a much 
better spirit became evident. The results in terms of efficienc 

showed that within a period of one month output was doubled. 

Investigations were immediately undertaken to find out 
exactly how this had come about, and it was found that working 
on a night shift provided to those so engaged just that stimulus 
and sense of romance necessary to take a real interest in the 
job. Working during the day is just drudgery, but to turn up 
at work at eight o’clock in the evening when everybody else is 
going home definitely gives a sense of superiority of sacrifice, 
and resultant sense of satisfaction at doing a real job. 

The night shift would come down the factory hig, six Or 
seven girls arm in arm shouting “Good morning”’ to everybody, 
and conversely would go off in the morning shouting “Good 
night” to those arriving for day shift. Nobody ever saw the day 
shift coming to work with the same glee with which the night 
shift comes on. This was immediately noticed, possibly sub- 
consciously, by the girls working on day shift, and questions 
began to be alt ‘When are we going on ‘nights? "  <aey 
obviously felt they were missing something and wanted to cash 
in on the glamour surrounding girls working nights. 

At the end of a month the shifts were reversed, and they have 
now worked two full periods of day and night each, and output 
is still up. Whether it will remain so when Winter comes, or 
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asé in wages 


‘ any external event connected 
ar, and is an interesting pointer. 

ater Note—The stimulus of shift working appears to be wearing 
off, but a steady level is being 
previous one-shift figures. 
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THE ADVERTISING SERVICE GUILD offer this report as a contribu- 
tion to the great task of rebuilding and rehabilitating Britain. 

Statesmen and economists may well be appalled at the immense 
problems of the resettlement of the world and may seek feverishly for 
new plans, new deals, new orders, new ideologies, new charters, so that 
men may work in peace. These, however, are the thoughts and concerns 
for the relatively few. 

Races and nations are made up of ordinary men and women, and 
cities and villages are made up largely of ordinary houses. Life centres . 
round the home and nowhere more so than in our own country. The 
condition of the home mirrors the conditions under which the people 
live. The home of reality is affected by the economic, industrial and 
sociological circumstances which may be imposed upon them. The 
home of dreams indicates the aspirations, the ambitions, the capacity 
for enjoying life of the ordinary people. 

The Guild has already discovered the open secret that the war in- 
centive of the ordinary people of Britain is not merely to defeat the 
common enemy and draw his fangs, but to create for themselves a better 
society and, by exertion and example, a better world. In simple language 
this desire is for a steady job, a good home, sound health and a happy 
family. es 

In these matters the voice of the people is never more clearly heard 
than when it is the voice of the creator of the home, the mother of 
children, the housewife, the woman in the kitchen. | 

_ The opinions which are expressed in this Report have been obtained 
objectively. They may appear to fall short and occasionally be at 
variance with the proposals of architects, town planners, social workers 
and the others expert in the field of housing conditions. They are none 
the less valuable for that. They offer the basic terms of reference on one 
of the most urgent problems facing us from now until the end of the war. 

The Advertising Service Guild is a small group of progressive adver- 
tising agencies. The powerful arts of publicity and propaganda have, in 
the past and mainly in the private service of industry, been used to 

| iil 


create desires for services and goods, many of which affect the home. 
Thus it can be said that legitimate advertising has already done much 
in the education of the housewife to appreciate better standards of home 
equipment, of domestic hygiene and cleanliness and, in sum, to arouse 
a desire for a brighter and better home. 

_ The new conception of advertising service which the Guild is foster- 
ing envisages more than ethical standards in advertisement claims. Such 
surveys as these must materially help industry to plan its production 


more efficiently. Further, by bringing the artist and the industrialist — 


together into the common effort of industrial design to give esthetic 
quality to utility, much of the frustration and waste of men and machine 
which has characterized an economic system may be eliminated. 


SOME FACTS ON MASS-OBSERVATION 


Mass-Observation is an independent, scientific, fact-finding body, run 
by Tom Harrisson from 82 Ladbroke Road, Lendon, W.11 (Park 
6517). It has a team of trained, whole-time objective investigators and 
a nation-wide panel of voluntary informants. 

For five years it has documented the processes of social change, of 
political trend, of public and private opinion, in a series of books, 
bulletins, broadcasts and articles. It is concerned only: 


(1) with ascertaining the facts as accurately as possible ; 


(2) with developing and improving the methods for ascertainin g 
these facts ; 


(3) with disseminating the ascertained facts as widely as aceite, 


Mass-Observation does not believe that social science can effectively 
operate only at the academic level. Its job is to study real life; and the 
people it studies are people who can be interested immediately in the 
results, which often directly concern their everyday lives. 

- Since it began with a handful of people and without any money, 
Mass-Observation has become internationally known and recognized. 

Many political, social, commercial and official bodies have used it, in 
peace and war. The present report is the fourth in a series made on 
- behalf of The Advertising Service Guild. = 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


i Anyone who has ever tried to consider what housing policy 


should be followed after the war will have been perplexed and puzzled 
by the variety of contradictory opinions and desires expressed. People 
demand so many and such different things from their homes that it 
seems almost impossible to satisfy all needs and wants. 


oy * Some want to live in suburbs, some in towns; most of them want 
to live in a house with a garden near their work, others prefer to be near 
the country and travel every day to their workplace; few are fully 
satisfied with flat life. Some want to have their meals in their kitchen; 


_ other ti demand a separate eating room. 


3. Yet, on the whole, people are attached to their present homes, and 
many, though they do grumble, make the best of what is often a bad 
job. If the more glaring defects of their homes were patched up; if their 
house could have a bathroom and hot water system incorporated ; if the 
kitchen had an extra cupboard; if their old-fashioned coal range were 
exchanged for a newer and more labour-saving one, most of them would 
be content to stay where they are. 


~ 4. At the same time lar ge numbers of people come forward with a 


mass of practical, common-sense suggestions for improving the living 
conditions of their homes. If people are to have the houses they like, 
these should be heard by architects and planners. If the ordinary 
working-class housewife had had any say in the building of homes after 
the last war, stoves of the kind found on some Housing Estates would 
never have been installed. Nor would so many post-1918 homes have 
been fitted with a combined lavatory-bathroom, or houses been erected 
without a side entrance or sheds in the garden. 


‘De Everyone interested in housing problems will have come across 
the old controversy—houses v. flats. Once again, flat and garden city 
fans are trying to prove that either the flat or the small house with 
garden will be the solution of our housing troubles. As matters stand 
the majority of people still prefer to live in a small house or bunga- 
low with a garden; many envisage a community such as a Garden City 
or Housing Estate. Yet, good and well-built flats near people’s work- 
place are suitable for some and are appreciated, particularly if they 
incorporate amenities such as constant hot water, lifts, playgrounds 
for children. At present, the choice is usually between a house and 
garden a long way away from the workplace, and a flat reasonably near 
work. If people could, without having long journeys to work, live in a 
house of their saan the rs would _— prefer it. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 4 
Chapter I— Introductory (p. 1) | 
6. The context of the enquiry is discussed. Feelings of all grades of 


working-class people about their present homes have been ascertained. 


The aims of the report are set out. It is based on a selective, limited _ 
study. 


Chapter II— Methods (p. 6) 


7. The methods eniployed in this survey are described. Statistical 
tables of the age, sex, class distribution for all the areas are given, and 
facts about the jobs of the chief wage earners are set out. Reference is 
made to supplementary investigations. No wide claims are made for 


this study. It is merely a contribution from a special, limited, unbiased — 
angle. 


Chapter I1I—Survey Areas (p. 16) 


8. A description is given of all the areas covered in the present survey 


on working-class housing attitudes. Four different types of houses are 
examined : 


(a) Five Old House areas, viz.: 


Midtown, a large industrial town in the Midlands; 
Churchtown, a small cathedral town also situated in the Midlands; 


Seatown, an important naval base and dockyard in the South of 
_ England; 


Subtown, a suburb to the East of London; and 
Metrotown, a West London borough. 


(6) Two Garden Cities, viz.: 


Gardenville, a planned small town in the Home Counties, pro- 
vided with its own industries ; and 

Modelville, a garden suburb in the Midlands, built around a large 
local factory. 


(c) Three municipal Housing Estates, viz. : 
Oak Estate, on the Eastern outskirts of London; 


Ash Estate, in Northern London; and 
Elm Estate, in West London. 


(dq) Two blocks of modern, better-style working-class Flats, viz. : 


Metrofilats, a large modern block in West London ; and 
Newflats, smaller and one of the most up-to-date blocks of 
working-class flats in London. 


Chapter IV— Home Feelings (p. 53) 


9. Most people are broadly satisfied with their homes. Three-quarters 
. of the present sample like, and only one person in seven actively dislike 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


their house or flat. Satisfaction is highest on the Housing Estates 
(80%), lowest in the Old Houses (62°) studied during the survey. 


10. Kitchens are a very important factor in housing satisfaction ; 
people possessing a convenient kitchen like their home very much more 
than people with kitchens they dislike. Convenience of the home gener- 
ally, particularly in relation to rearing children, plays an important 
part in deciding home satisfaction, and the newer types of home seem 
to be better planned in this respect. Labour-saving devices are much 
appreciated, and are constantly asked for if absent. 


11. The size and number of rooms also play an important part in 
home satisfaction. Old Houses, where the rooms are often large and 
spacious, and Garden Cities, where many homes have two sitting rooms 
and often three bedrooms, come out best in this respect. These and other 


factors are broadly assessed in this chapter to be dealt with in more 
detail in later ones. 


. Chapter V— Bedrooms (p. 70) 


12. In assessing attitudes to housing, bedroom satisfaction is an 
important factor to be taken into account. The size and number of 
rooms often calls for criticism, and people with growing children 
especially demand at least three bedrooms. In many homes, possessing 


three bedrooms, the third is found to be so small as to be almost 
useless. 


13. The desire for a spare bedroom is strong in nearly all the areas 
surveyed; before the war in a well-to-do working-class district in a 
_ Garden City, every other house had a spare room. 


14. Arrangement of bedroom comes in for much criticism, mostly in 
the Garden Cities and Flats. People dislike bedrooms opening off the 
living room, bedrooms opening off each other, and stairs leading up 
from the living room to the bedroom. The majority of people want 
bedrooms to be on a different floor from the living quarters. (This, 
according to some, is one of the major drawbacks to fiat life.) 


15. Absence of any kind of heating in bedrooms is a point of 
criticism. Though few people burn a fire regularly in their bedrooms, 
many of them like to have the opportunity for an occasional fire in case 
of illness or extreme cold. In houses with electric fires laid on to bed- 
rooms, about half the inhabitants use these from time to time. In houses 
with just coal grates in bedrooms, only a fifth of the people use them 
- occasionally. As a rule, coal fires in bedrooms are disliked; people 
consider them dirty and too much trouble. Electric fires, on the other 
hand, can be switched on for short periods and are labour-saving. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Chapter VI— Kitchens (p. 84) 


16. Life in most working-class homes revolves round the kitchen. 
There the housewife spends most of her. working day, and in many 
cases the family eats and lives in the kitchen. Yet only slightly more 
than half (56%) of the present sample are fully satisfied with their 
kitchens and could not suggest changes or improvements. Where, as in 
the Flats and Garden Cities, labour-savin g devices are embodied in the 
design of the kitchen, satisfaction is high. Nearly all the newer kitchens 
(built after 1918) are liked, while some fault is found with almost every 
old kitchen. There is a very strong positive correlation between liking 
the house and likin g the kitchen; if the kitchen is eens Satis- 
factory the home too is liked. 


17. The large majority of London housewives cook on gas stoves 
and find these quite satisfactory. Yet there is a small but definite 
demand for electric cookers, particularly for post-war houses. Coal 
ranges, on the other hand, are strongly disliked if they are the only 
means of cooking. At the same time people are attached to them’in a 
sentimental way, and like them as a means of heating the room and for 
boiling a kettle now and then. Some modern stoves of the oven type are 
very unpopular as cooking agents, and are said to be inefficient. 


18. Convenient, compact, labour-savin g kitchens are in constant. 
demand. People do not like to be cramped in their kitchen, but they do 


like having everything near at hand. On the other hand, kitchens must 


not be too small; complaints that existing ones suffer from this defect. 


come from one person in five. One person in three suggests that houses 
built after the war should have larger kitchens. The latter demand 
comes mainly from people who would like to eat as well as cook in their 
kitchen. : 


19. Larger and more conveniently placed sinks are asked for; some 
people would like them fitted with two draining boards (5%). People 
who already possess this latter fixture appreciate it very much. 


Chapter VII—A Living Room (p. 99). 


20. Working-class people either eat in the room in which they cook 
or have a separate room, often used as eating and living room. Until 
fairly recently, nearly all working-class people ate in their kitchens as a 
_ matter of course, but within the last twenty years there has been a 
growing desire not to eat in the place where the cooking is done. People 
who at present have a kitchen living room want a scullery into 
which to expel the gas cooker and the sink (as well as the copper if this 
is in the kitchen). People with very small sculleries sometimes want 
them enlarged into eating places. If people’s wishes are listened to, it 


will in effect mean a minor revolution in working-class housing. People — 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


are no longer content to eat and live in the same room; what they want 


today is two living rooms, one for every day in which to eat and relax, 


another where visitors may be entertained and which they like to keep 
for best. 


‘Chapter VIII—A Second Livin ving Room (p. 104) 


21. The demand for a living room as distinct from a kitchen eating 
room is fairly strong, especially on Housing Estates. People want 
a room for best where the good furniture in kept ; they want somewhere 
to sit in the evenings away from the children, who may be doing home- 
work ; they want a room where visitors can be entertained. 


22. Very occasionally, a second sitting room (when present) is felt 
to be superfluous. This is mainly due to the small size of one or both 
sitting rooms, some people preferring one large to two small rooms. 
Some of the houses on Housing Estates are strongly criticized on this 


score ; it is alleged that the front sitting room is useless because of its 
small size. 


Chapter IX—The Weekly Wash (p. 109) 


23. In the majority of working-class homes the weekly clothes wash 
is done in either kitchen or scullery, more rarely in the bathroom. Water 
is usually heated in a copper, which in most homes is situated in the 
kitchen. In a few cases (5%) old and inefficient coppers are encountered, 
but, on the whole, coppers are considered satisfactory. A number of 
people possessing coal-coppers find these very dirty and would prefer 
gas-coppers, but some already using gas-coppers complain of their 


expense. 


24. In many instances where the kitchen has no proper ventilating 
system, there are complaints of condensation of steam escaping from 
the copper on walls and ceilings. In a few cases where the copper is 
situated in a downstairs bathroom, people consider this arrangement 


.more satisfactory. It also dispenses with the troublesome pumping of 


water for every bath that is wanted. 


25. In the present sample, airing cupboards and places for hanging 
up washing are greatly lacking and much missed. Where, as in some of 
the flats, pulleys for this purpose are provided, the appreciation is great. 


Chapter X—Baths (p. 112) 


26. Baths and bathrooms are another focal point in the present 
housing set-up. Whether or not a house possesses a bathroom has 
become a major social dividing line. In this survey all the people who 
could afford it, reside in the newer and better-equipped houses with a 
separate bathroom. People with small children particularly feel the 
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need for a bathroom. Nearly all the homes visited have at least a bath 
and the majority bathrooms. Of course a much lower proportion 


of the total population have baths—this sample being biased = in 
favour of newer housing. 


27. Downstairs bathrooms are unpopular since people consider 
them inconvenient in case of illness. Baths built into bedrooms are 
disliked for the same reason. Another unpopular feature is the scullery 


bath, and some people had on their own initiative taken the bath away, 
while many others would like to see it removed. 


28. There is a very strong demand (85%) for a bathroom among the 


‘“bathless” in this sample. Many want to see bathrooms built into 


existing houses. Many more feel that all houses built after the war ought 
to have a bathroom incorporated. 


29. Washbasins in bathrooms are another fixture so far absent 
from working-class homes, and yet very much in demand. At present, 
apart from the weekly bath which most working-class people take, they 


have to wash in the scullery. This arrangement is heartily disliked by 
most. | 


Chapter XI—Lavatories (p. 118) 


30. Also very unpopular is the lavatory-bathroom combination 
(15% on Oak Estate complain about it), though nearly all the post-1918 
houses met with in this survey possess this feature. If the house is only 
to have one lavatory people either want it to be upstairs and separate 
from the bathroom, or downstairs, but not next to the front-door, near 
the larder or opposite the living room. If, as many housewives wish, 
there could be two lavatories per house some would like one upstairs, 
and in this case it does not matter if it is in the bathroom, one down- 
stairs, either in or out of doors. 


Chapter XII—Landings and Passages (p. 121) 


31. Halls, stairs, doors, passages, though of great importance to the 
architect, call for little spontaneous comment from the householder. 
On the Housing Estates common front gates, and to a greater degree 


common porches, are a source of annoyance and much offend people’s 
sense of privacy. 


32. Occasionally disliked are front doors opening straight onto the 
living room, where the need for a hall is suggested. Rooms opening off 
each other are considered very inconvenient and many people would 
like to see a passage with doors leading to the various rooms. But where 


there is no door between living room and scullery this also is disliked, . 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


since it means carrying the food along the passage if meals are taken in 
the sitting room. 


33. The arrangement found in many houses by which coal, bicycles, 


prams have to come through the house, and sometimes through the 


living room, to reach a shed at the back of the house is much resented. 
People invariably want a backdoor to remedy this defect. 


34. Stairs going from the living room are objected to by some, toast 
it is also said that this arrangement keeps the house warm in winter. In 
the Flats visited, stairs are a very minor source of complaint, even though 
neither of the two blocks is provided with a lift. Invariably, the top floor 
is among the most popular, though a few of the older folk find the stairs 
troublesome. But there are complaints that tradesmen, especially the 
coal merchant, will not deliver to top floors unless bribed. 


Chapter XII1I—Draughts (p. 127) 


35. Draughts are a constant source of complaint both from old and 
new houses. People dislike too many doors per room, two doors and 
possibly a window in a straight line; they give instances of badly fitting 
windows. More rarely they complain of badly constructed roofs making 
the house draughty. 


Chapter XIV—Lighting (p. 128) 


36. Good natural and artificial lighting of the home is often taken 
for granted. Yet in many of the Old Houses surveyed we find com- 
plaints about dark kitchens (17% at Metrotown). Sometimes the whole 


- house is dark and gloomy, and artificial light has to be resorted to for a 


large part of the day. A constant demand for lighter homes is voiced, 
people suggesting larger windows, though the high cost of replacing any 
possible breakages acts as a fairly powerful deterrent in this respect. 
People would like to see more houses with bay windows; this desire is 
sometimes aroused more by the respectability these are supposed to 
give than because people feel that they really brighten up the room. 


37. Gas lighting is decidedly unpopular and, where found, electricity 


~ is demanded instead. 


Chapter XV— Damp (p. 133) 


38. Dampness is a source of complaint f ound. more commonly in 


old than in new houses. Walls are the main offenders ; sometimes a room 


suffers from this defect so much that it cannot be used. Another source 
of dampness, though less serious, is the condensation caused by steam 


from coppers in badly ventilated kitchens and bathrooms. 
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Chapter XVI— Heating (p. 135) 
39. The majority of homes are heated by coal fires in grates ; gas and 


electricity play a very subsidiary role in this respect. And what is more, 


coal fires are still very definitely preferred to any other means of heating 
living rooms, even though it is realized that gas or electric fires and 
central heating have many utilitarian advantages, especially in bed- 
rooms. Complaints (6%) that houses, and particularly kitchens, are 
cold come mainly from the newer houses. 


40. There is a demand for more fire-places per house, some people 
suggesting that there should be one to every room. 


41. The position of the fire-place comes in for criticism; people 
dislike fire-places in corners, very near the window, opposite or near 
the door. 


Chapter XVII— Hot Water (p. 141) 


42. A large number of people (18% on Ash Estate) ask for hot water 
to be laid on to the sink in the scullery and to the bath. In the majority 


_of existing working-class homes water is either heated in kettles on the © 


stove or in the copper. Only a minority have some sort of geyser, and 
some of these people find this way of heating water very expensive. 
On the Housing Estates, the majority of which have a stove incor- 


porated in the living room, people would like to see it adapted to heat 
the water. 


Chapter XVIII—Cleaning (p. 143) 


43. One of the most important occupations of the good housewife is 
keeping the home clean. Many women (10%) complain about the 
difficulty and the amount of labour involved in cleaning and come 
forward with suggestions which they think would ease their task. 


44. Old and badly-built houses accumulate dust; open shelves and 
cupboards make much cleaning necessary. Uncovered pipes accumulate 
dust behind them. To simplify the cleaning process people ask for 


tiles in kitchens and bathrooms. Washable paint instead of whitewash - 


is thought preferable from a purely utilitarian point of view. 


45. Old-fashioned kitchen ran ges, if they are to be kept clean, create 
much work and are disliked for this reason. But even the newer kind 


of stoves found on the Housing Estates evoke scores of protests because 
of the difficulty of cleaning them. 


46. More rarely, people complain about windows that are difficult to 
clean because of their inaccessibility. 
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Chapter XIX— Cupboards (p. 149) 


47. To a very large extent the home acts as a storage place for 
people’s belongings. More storage space is wanted (25% ask for it) in 


_ nearly all the areas surveyed. More space for household implements, such 


as brooms, is in constant demand (7% ask for it). Many a housewife asks 
for built-in cupboards in the kitchen and bedroom; many more would 
like fitted kitchen cabinets or glass-fronted dressers. 


48. Sheds for prams and bikes are only rarely provided and are very 
much missed. 


49. Coal presents another major storage problem. In a great many 
houses there is insufficient space for storing coal, and it is often stored 
in some inconvenient or unsuitable part of the home. The majority of 
people suggest that coal should be stored in an outside coal cellar or 
shed. Nearly everyone dislikes the idea of storing coal anywhere near 
where food is kept or eaten. If coal has to be stored inside the house, 
people demand dustproof coal-boxes. 


50. Another important problem is that of food storage space. In 
some of the areas surveyed this is quite inadequate, particularly in the 
older houses. To a lesser extent people in newer houses (mostly on 
Housing Estates) find their pantries too small. The position of the larder 
is criticized ; it should not be on the sunny side of the house, nor in the 
sitting room or far from the place where food is prepared. According 
to the general consensus of opinion, the larder should be in or adjacent 
to the kitchen and should be properly ventilated and protected from 
extremes of temperature. 


51. Refrigerators as yet do not figure much in people’s housing wants. 
A minority (less than 1/7) regard them as very desirable, and would like 
to see them incorporated in working-class houses, but at present their 
expense acts as an almost complete deterrent. 


Chapter XX —Decorations and Fabrics (p. 156) 


52. Redecorations are wanted in many of the houses vi isited for the 
urpose of this report. Wallpaper is the kind of decoration most fre- 
quently asked for, followed by paint, which people like because they 
think it clean and labour-saving. Non-washable distemper, though 
widely used, is most unpopular as it is difficult to clean and comes off 
the walls easily, particularly if the house is at all damp. 


53. Bare.brick walls found in some of the newer houses in Garden 
Cities and Housing Estates are also disliked; so are uncovered and 


unsightly pipes. 
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54. People show a strong liking for solidly-built houses, a point in 
favour of some of the old houses. Shoddy workmanship is universally 
deplored. Defective roofs which let the air through are criticized, and it 
is suggested that roof coverings should be thick and completely weather- 
proof. Soundproof walls are also wanted, especially in flats. 


Chapter XXI— Gardens (p. 160) 


55. Two-thirds of the houses in the present survey sample possess 
gardens ; only a third are without or have just a very tiny yard. Most of 
the better-off people and house-owners live in houses with gardens, 
usually fairly large. A large number (5474) of people with small children 
live in homes without a garden. 


56. The desire for a garden i is strong in all the areas, but weakest in 
the places where there are in fact fewest gardens (at Metrotown only 
79° want a garden). Most of the people owning a garden treasure it and 
look after it well, though some older or very busy people find difficulty 
in properly cultivating their garden. 


57. As a rule, small gardens are less well kept (34°/) than large and 
medium ones (62% well kept); middle-aged and better-off people keep 
their gardens better than either the young, the very old or the poorer 
section of the population. The most neglected gardens (58% neglected) 
are found where households contain one or more children under 
fourteen. House-owners and people who have lived in their homes for a 
long time tend to keep their gardens better than por who rent or 
move about frequently. 


58. The maj jority of working-class people use their garden for the 
purpose of growing vegetables and flowers; many like to hang their 
washing out to dry. People who have not got a garden, but wish they 
had one, say that they too would like to grow vegetables and flowers, 
but many think of a garden principally as a place where they could keep 
chickens and sit after work and at week-ends. 


Chapter XXII—The Situation (p.. 168) 


59. The situation of the home in relation to the work place, children’s 
_ schools, shops, public gardens and parks, has to be taken into account 
before housing satisfaction can be fully assessed. In some of the more 


"industrial areas the proximity of the home to the work place is appre- — 


ciated, while in the more rural districts the openness, the trees and parks, 
are liked. 


60. Disliked are “ugly”, ‘tei: districts containing drab, 


monotonous streets. Being near a railway line is another strong dislike — 


point. Aesthetic factors emerge in this survey as more important than 
has often been supposed. 
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| SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Chapter XXII— Privacy (p. 171) 


61. One of the paramount factors affecting people’s feelings is the — 
greater or lesser degree of privacy obtainable. The “own front door” 
which can be shut, figures largely in people’s ideas about the home. 

A garden that is overlooked, windows into which neighbours can see, 
balconies visible from the road or from houses opposite are all deplored. 


But above all, people dislike sharing a house with another family or 
even with one person, as many have to do. 


62. People who have moved to a house of their own, after sharing one 
previously, much appreciate their new found privacy. To a lesser extent 


_ the same applies to people who have moved from a self-contained flat 
to a house. 


63. Neighbours living very close and prying into family affairs are 
resented. Especially in the Flats, neighbours’ noise is complained of. 


_ 64. Common staircases found in the flats studied constitute another 
dislike point ; people complain that the children play on the stairs, and 


by their noise disturb other flat dwellers. Special playgrounds attached 
to flats are a suggested remedy. 


Chapter XXIV— Owning and Renting (p. 175) 


65. The majority of people interviewed are debarred from owning 
their home by the fact that a large part of the property belongs to 
_ Public Authorities or Trust Funds, and can only be rented. 
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66. More people would like to own (24%) than actually do own (7'/). 
But in the areas where in fact it is impossible to own the house, as in 
i the case of the Flats or Housing Estates, the desire to own is less strong 
than in places where there is a possibility of owning the house. The wish 
to own is strongest in the Garden Cities (29%), where the house and 
district are generally much liked. More men than women, and more 
i middle- than working-class, would like to own their homes. The same 
} relationship holds true for those actually owning. Length of residence 
: also affects people’s desire to own; the longer they live in a house, the . 
os more they desire to own it. 


_ 67. Comparing the houses actually owned and rented, we find owned 
homes better furnished and equipped, the — in almost every 
instance properly cultivated. 


68. Correlating the desire to own with the type of house people 
would like to live in, we find that twice (11%) as many people who want 
to own their home would like to live in a bungalow as want to live in 


a small house. Nobody wanting to own their home expressed a preference 
for living in a flat. 
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69. Financial considerations deter a great many people from owning. 
At the same time, a number of older people who have lived in the same 
house for a long time, wish they had bought their house instead of 
paying rent for so many years. It is held fairly widely that if one ihtends 
to buy a house and cannot pay cash down, it is necessary to start young 
and own the house by the time one is middle-aged. 


70. Among the disadvantages of owning a house, restriction of 
movement figures large. The few owners in this survey who would rather 
rent (3) give this and the present war conditions as the chief deterrents 


to owning. Having to do repairs to the property they own appears as a 
great drawback to other house-owners. 


71. Rents are only rarely mentioned (5%) spontaneously (this study 
was not directly concerned with economic factors), but complaints © 


about high rents are met with. Several people would like to see that rents 
of houses built after the war fall well within the working-class income. 


72. Landlord grumbles are almost exclusively confined to complaints - 


- about the lack of repairs, people in the Old Houses being the chief 
grumblers. Certain restrictions, such as the prohibition of keeping 


animals or taking in a lodger imposed by some landlords, are decidedly 
unpopular. 


Chapter XXV— Moving (p. 181) 
73. A large number of people (24%) have either lived in their houses 


for a long time (over ten years) or (42/4) for a relatively short time 


(under five years). Particularly on the Housing Estates the population 
is very mobile, though it is possible to differentiate between two different 
sets of people, those who move into a place and stay there for a. long 
time, and those who move every few years or even months. Older 
people tend to be less mobile-minded than the younger generation ; the 


more well-to-do workers moye about more frequently than the less 


well-off. House-owners or people who would like to own their home as a 
rule move about less frequently than those who rent. 


74. Reasons for moving or wanting to move are many and varied, 


depending to a large extent on personal circumstances and taste, as well _ 


as on the district in which the individual is living or from which he has 
come. Some people would like to move because they want a garden, 
others want to move away from the soot and smoke of the town. Yet 
others, already living outside big towns or in suburbs, want to move 
towards the centre of the town so as to be nearer to their work. 


75. A lot of people on the Housing Estates had moved from London 
to find better accommodation, or because they had been in bad health 
and hoped the open country would improve them. Occasionally people 
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moved as the husband found work in a new district, because they 
wanted to be nearer friends and relations, or because they thought that 
a new home would be more suitable for their children. 


76. As people move, they try to improve their housing conditions; 


only a few people can be found who do not compare their present home 
favourably with their past one. 


Chapter XXVI—Places (p. 191) 


77. Not only the individual home but the neighbourhood is of 
importance to a tenant or owner of a house. From a place point of 
view, Housing Estate and Garden Cities are best liked (96% on Elm 
Estate and 89% at Modelville like their district), followed closely by 
one of the blocks of flats (78% like) near a large open space. Old Houses 
areas are often actively disliked (20% at Churchtown dislike the district). 
People tend to like the neighbourhood less than their own individual 
home; neighbourhood problems evoke little interest. This neighbour- 
hood disinterest increases in direct proportions as the district is disliked. 
Men generally care more for the district and are more attached to it 
than women ; younger rather than older people are critical of the district 
in which they live; the longer people live in a place, the more attached 


they become to it (or conversely, if they like the district they are more 
inclined to stay there). 


78. The situation of the district, nearness to shops, the clean healthy 
air, pleasant neighbours, are all factors which incline people favourably 
towards a particular district. Outlying districts are liked because they are 
open and airy, but central districts also have their advocates. These 


latter claim that nearness to shops and work outweighs any dis- 
advantage the district might otherwise possess. 


79. Reasons for disliking the district usually boil down to a dislike 
of the position of the individual home. A house opposite a public 
lavatory, a low-lying house, .a house near a factory or railway line is 
unpopular. Sometimes amenities such as schools, shops or hospitals are 
scarce in or missing from the district, and again this is disliked. 


80. A few people who have lived in a district for a long time feel 
they would like a change, or less often want to move away from the 
district because they think it has gone down in tone. Other complaints 


are that a particular district is too quiet, too noisy, or that smoke and 
dust pollute the atmosphere. 


_ Chapter XXVII—Travel (p. 199) 


81. In the present sample three-fifths of the principal wage earners 


have less than two miles journey to work, while one-fifth travel six or 
more miles to work every day. 
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82. The most used form of transport are bus and tram (36%), 
followed by walking (29%), train (19%), bicycle (15/%), car or motor-bike 


(1%). More people in the Provinces than in London walk to work, while © 


more people bicycle in the more rural areas. 


83. A small but definite number of people (10%) experience transport 
difficulties of varying degrees, grumbles on this score coming more 
from the outlying than central areas. Lack of transport, often due to the 
war-time withdrawal of a particular bus service, forms the chief source 
of friction, but in some areas complaints are aroused by inadequate or 
irregular services. 


84. Yet there is little correlation between transport facilities and 
neighbourhood satisfaction or dissatisfaction, indicating that people are 
not very much affected in their housing attitudes by good or bad 
transport. Very occasionally someone finds the neighbourhood 
unsatisfactory because of the high cost of fares. 


Chapter XXVIII—Social Life (p. 205) 


_ 85. In any sort of community neighbours play an important part in 
the social set-up, and if liked, contribute much towards neighbourhood 
satisfaction. People like their neighbours to be sociable, but at the same 
time keep their distance. Respectable, but not what some call “stuck up”’, 
neighbours are liked. People do not like their neighbours to be 
unsociable or unfriendly, nor do they want them to be of a different 
social class. — 


86. To a greater or lesser extent nearly everybody shows some interest 
in their neighbours, but interest in the community as a whole is almost 
completely lacking among the housewives met with. This is only partly 
due to any lack of places where people can meet. 


87. Until fairly recently, the pub and the church were the only public 
meeting places found in all communities, but within this century 
community centres have sprung up. Yet, wherever we find these centres, 
they are used by a minority of people only. Even those who do go to the 
~ centres mainly go there in pursuit of some particular interest, much 
more rarely for meeting other people or because they feel the need to be 
an active part of any community. 


88. Pub facilities are adequate in nearly all the areas, the exceptions 
being Ash Estate, Gardenville and Modelville, which lack pubs 
altogether. 


Chapter XXIX—Parks (p. 213) 


89. Where open spaces are found people appreciate them, sonih 
when or and — gardens are absent few people primarily dislike 
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the district on this score. In most places gardens and allotments are 


worked industriously and parks look well. kept. 


90. Playgrounds for children prove a problem in some areas; where 
adequate facilities of this kind exist they are not always used, while in 


other areas, unprovided with playgrounds, stron 8 demands for them 
come from some of the residents. 


91. Though parks are liked by the majority of people, they do not 
use them to any appreciable extent except for an occasional stroll in the 
evenings or on Sunday. But they like them for their children. 


Chapter XXX— Amusements (p. 215) 


92. Nearly all the areas studied are provided with an adequate supply 
of cinemas. Only a few people complain that in their district the cinema 
is rather far away or that it is habitually overcrowded. Very few mention 
theatres when talking about entertainment facilities; the only one of 
importance is found at Gardenville, where residents take a fairly active 
interest in its activities. Dancing is mentioned rarely, and in any case 


appeals more to the younger people than to housewives—the bulk of 
the present sample. 


Chapter XXXI—Ideal Homes (p. 218) 


93. The ideal home as described by interviewees varies much in size 
and shape. Yet it stands out quite clearly that a large number (49%), 
if they could choose and other things being equal (as they never are), 
would live in a small house with a garden. Bungalows, though a lot less 
popular than small houses, nevertheless have their very considerable 
body of fans; slightly more than one person in ten wants to live in a 
bungalow. This is an amazingly high proportion, and is especially 
notable as the proportion of existing bungalows can only be a tiny 


fraction of this number. People are attracted to this type of home by the 


absence of any stairs and the compactness of the living quarters. Many 
imagine that a bungalow would be more economical to run than a small 
house, particularly from a cleaning and heating point of view. 


94, Flats, on the other hand, are unpopular among the vast mass of 
people, particularly those with small children. Yet, in this sample, 
59% of flat dwellers have children of under fourteen living with them. 
Only 5% of the whole sample would by choice inhabit a flat, and even 


among flat dwellers only 28% would not prefers to move to some sort of 
house, if they had the choice. 


95. Most people who want to move to a small house with a garden 
envisage a small modern house with plenty of labour-saving devices, — 
self-contained and as private as possible. Yet certain people like flat 
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life, women more than men, younger rather than older people. People 
who do not want a garden object much less to living in a flat than garden 
lovers ; people who move about a great deal put up fewer objections to 
flat life than people who have aves in their houses for a great many 
years. 


96. The district in which the house is situated plays its part in housing 
satisfaction. Half of the inhabitants of Housing Estates would like to go 
on living there, a measure of the satisfaction this type of district 
provides. Garden Cities come a close second (46% of people would go 
on living there by choice). Suburbs and the country lag rather behind. 
Very few people would like to live in the middle of existing towns, but 
many people would like to live in a central district near their work and 
shops, if at the same time the district were airy and provided with open 
spaces, gardens and trees. 


97. There is no overridingly dominant opinion on these matters. 
Some want flats; some want bungalows. Some want to live in separate 
houses. All hope they may one day be catered for adequately. They are 
far from over-optimistic about the fulfilment of this hope. 


98. On the whole, people (notably housewives) are very long-suffering 
as far as their housing conditions are concerned, and are inclined to 
put up with much. At the same time, they are quite capable of envisaging 
the sort of home they like. They are ready to help the planners and 
architects to build it for them. 
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PEOPLE’S HOMES 


I. Introduction 


As the war continues, thoughts turn more and more towards the future 
and the peace that is to come. During the last three years-much has been 
written and said in the Press, on the wireless, and at public luncheons 
and meetings where interested people have met, on the subject of 


reconstruction ; many books and leaflets have been published showing 
.what the post-war world could or should look like. Particularly the 


Housing question has occupied the minds of many. It is already a very 
urgent problem, affecting the majority of the inhabitants of these 
islands. All agree that it will have to be seriously tackled as soon as . 


the signposts go up again. 


During the last three years tens of thousands of homes have been 
destroyed by enemy action, and many more that would have been built 
in the normal course of events have not been erected because of shortage 
of labour and materials. When the war ends there will be a housing 
shortage of dimensions never known before; compared to it the 
shortage of 1919-22 will seem unimportant. Within the next ten years 
several million houses will have to be built, and a very large number of 
existing houses will have to be redecorated and repaired before they 
can be considered fit again for peacetime standards of human habita- 
tion. For this reason, and before building starts, architects and planners 
are urgently arguing what sort of houses to build, small or large, with | 
one or two sitting-rooms, two or three bedrooms, whether to build 
them in the middle of towns, in suburbs, or in whole new communities 
like housing estates or garden cities. They will have to take into account 
the needs and wishes of the people for whom they are going to build 
new homes. The Government has recognized this fact by appointing a 
special sub-committee of the Ministry of Health’s Central Housing 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Dudley, to inquire into 
the design of houses and flats in post-war building. This sub-committee 
will have to ask a large number of questions. What sort of homes do’ 
people want? Do they want to live in houses or flats? In the middle of 
the town, on the outskirts or in the country? What amenities should be 
provided in a home? Do people want to eat in the kitchen or do they 
want a separate room? Would they like one large or two small sitting- 
rooms? Is the structural advantage of having the w.c. in the bathroom 
outweighed by the strong dislike people have for this arrangement? How | 
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necessary is a garden for people’s happiness? What part does the 
neighbourhood and the facilities it provides contribute towards housing 
satisfaction? These and many other questions have been agitating 
responsible minds lately. Even Housing Questionnaires have become 
popular. 

Among bodies at present discovering housing preferences are the 
Women’s Advisory Housing Council, the National Union of Towns- 
women’s Guilds and Women’s Group of Public Welfare, the Women’s 
Gas Council, the National Council of Women, the National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes, the Standing Joint Committee of Working 
Women’s Organizations. Many concerned with rehousing have been pro- 
ducing questionnaires on the subject, most of which are of great length 
and go into minute detail. One of these questionnaires puts 154 questions, 
another 184. Assuming that it would take a housewife half a minute to 
answer each question—and this is a bare minimum—she would have 
to spend one and a quarter to one and a half hours filling in the 
questionnaire, and any housewife with so much time to spare nowadays .- 
must be an unusual woman. Questionnaires of great length are also 
unprofitable since the interviewee’s interest flags badly after ten to 
fifteen questions have been asked. There is a very real danger that such 
samples will not be random ones, since the typical housewife of average 
intelligence would not have the time or inclination to answer. 

Often the questions included are leading ones, showing superimposed 
bias. For instance, one asks: 

-Would-you like a refrigerator? a communal laundry? a swimming- 
pool? 
Do you like the w.c. separate from the bathroom? 

And another: 

Do you think that all playgrounds should have lavatories and 
drinking-water laid on? 

Do you think it is more important that it (the balcony) should 
get all the possible sun rather than that it should open off any 
particular room? 

- These questions are quite unscientifically framed and likely artificially 
to raise the demand for swimming-pools or play centres, stimulated by 
the one-sided suggestion put to the person in the question. 

One of the most authoritative of these bodies, the Women’s Advisory 
Housing Council, recently presented a report to the Ministry of Health: 
the only result so far published (Manchester Guardian, October 30, 1942). 
In answer to the question “Do you want to be near a public-house?”’ 
18:9°% said ““Yes” and 81°8% said ““No”. The idea behind such a 
question is sound, but the leading angle plus the vagueness weaken the 
result, while in a case of this sort much depends on the status of the 
interviewer in relation to the interviewee—for instance, if she was a 
social welfare worker, or the questionnaire came from a “moralist” 
organization. The National Council of Women has also come into the. 
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field, with questions framed by an A.R.I.B.A. (hardly expert in 
sociological matters?): two examples of the biased, “unsatisfactory” 
type, though rightly seeing the great importance of the kitchen: 
“Would you like very small kitchens with chief meals eaten at 
communal restaurants?” 
“Is a hatch between kitchen and living-room desirable?” 

An added disadvantage of these questionnaires is that they are asked 
by untrained personnel, the majority of the investi gators belonging to 
one or the other of the bodies who are making the investigation. These 
people cannot help being sympathetic to the ideas of the organization 
to which they are attached: Thus we find a body such as the Standing 
- Joint Committee of Working Women’s Organizations putting forward 
aS minimum demands three bedrooms and two living-rooms in every 
family dwelling, a suction method of refuse disposal and sound-proof 
walls (Daily Herald, September 9, 1942) without giving in this report 
any evidence as to who considers this a minimum standard of housing. 
The paper goes on to say: 

‘This is a start. The women themselves go on from here.” 

Who then decided on the minimum requirements without the women 
having started? 

The results of some of these investigations will not provide an accurate 
picture of the kind of home the man in khaki and the women in the . 
kitchen (or factory) want to have after the war. They nevertheless 
provide interesting information (especially the Women’s Institutes 
rival survey), so long as it is treated with caution. 

It is for this reason that we have, in the present inquiry, aimed at a 
wider picture, with the minimum of presupposition—though all 
sociological inquiries must presuppose something, even if it is only the 
existence of social beings. Therefore, our principal questions have been 
loosely phrased to bring out the wider views. We are not here concerned 
to answer specific problems about the distance away people like pubs, 
or how many want suction to dispose of their refuse, unless these are 
matters which the people studied raise of their own accord. We are 
concerned, primarily, with the points spontaneously raised by house- 
wives (the main home builders). It is the points people themselves raise, 
irrespective of outside suggestion, which we have tried to collect and 
collate. The results may not satisfy the individual architect or wall- 
paper manufacturer with a special problem he wants answering, but 
such questions can readily be answered, once a firm background has 
been established. More specific questions have been included only after 
detailed piloting (in conjunction with several elaborate detailed Mass- 
Observation peacetime housing studies), when certain points emerged 
_ 80 often spontaneously (e.g. the kitchen) as to suggest the need for 
Special study within the general framework. 

_ The scope and method of the survey were determined partly by war 
necessity, partly by the simplicity required in such a wide: investigation, 
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where the results are so varied that the basic study needs to be as simple 
as possible. Initially the plan was to study representative sections of 
each type of working-class urban housing—slum, modern street 
dwellings, suburbs and estates, flats old and new, garden cities. The 
pressure of war, the urgency of other jobs more immediately related to 
the war, necessitated some modification of the original plan. It seemed 
best to sacrifice some older housing, and to concentrate.on the better and 
more recent styles, representative of typical building since the last war. 
There are, in fact, more data about the very bad types of home than 
about the increasing proportion of more modern buildings which claim 
or aim to satisfy more “‘civilized”’ requirements. This housing sample 
is not intended to be a “national cross section” or anything of that 
sort. It reflects selected (carefully selected) areas fully described in the 
next and subsequent chapters. 

Mass-Observation, in attempting a survey on Housing Recon- 
struction, is well aware of the many difficulties this thorny problem 
presents. The field to be covered is a large one,-and in a survey of 
this kind limits have to be set, many aspects and problems to be 
omitted from the start. As well as wartime conditions increasing the 
difficulties of actual fieldwork, paper restrictions complicate the 
publication in full of the results. So we offer this report with due 
diffidence. We recognize its limitations and failings. But we have done 
our best under existing conditions. At least we approach the whole 
problem ‘with an open mind and without bias. We have no axe to grind 
and only a professional interest in keeping up our reputation for 
objective, unbiased description and analysis of the actual situation. If 
we do not seem to come to any definite conclusion on any particular 
point, it is just that often there is no one conclusion or solution to a 
particular opinion problem. As the report clearly shows, the range of 
opinion and behaviour, even on simple domestic matters, is very wide. 
Not only class, age and family, but temperament, upbringing and 
experience, affect housing attitudes, prejudices and preferences. In 
consequence there is a wide diversity of opinion on even the simplest 
aspects of kitchen, bathroom, doorknob or gatepost. The diversity of 
democracy is fully illustrated in this report. Perhaps one important — 
function of this report may be to underline this diversity, so irritating 
to many planners, who tend to adopt one attitude and assume that it 
will suit everyone. Thus the famous, endless, flats versus garden city 
controversy, which wracks and psychologically confuses current plan- 
ning, is fundamentally absurd. Flats are for some, Welwyns for others. 
Some love linoleum on the floor, others loathe it. It is not our job here 
to solve these human problems of preference and prejudice, but rather 
to indicate their extent, depth, volume. Behind it all, one clearly sees 
the high degree of potential acceptance of conditions as they are, but 
within this a very detailed interest in and innumerable ideas about the 
home and its possible improvement. One often hears planners argue 
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that tines people have no idea of what they want in housing. This 
is a satisfactory argument when you are planning for others without 
knowing their hearts and minds. The many verbatim remarks in this 
report—and the very many more there is alas no space to quote—put 
that tale out of court once and for all. There is great confusion in the 
public mind about the homes they could have and should have. On a few 
points there is mental chaos. But that there is awareness of a potential 
‘better’ future in housing, no one can doubt. 

If, therefore, we succeed in putting out some pointers, and puzzles for 
pointers, to the planners and architects of a Brave New Britain, the 
work done will have been worth while. In the present sea of doubt and 
contradiction, facts, however few, should serve a purpose. However 
compressed, uninformed and contradictory the feelings and opinion of 
_ordinary citizens may be, it is these opinions which must either be met 
_ or modified and led into new channels by planners. The plans depend 
on the people, and in the end are only valuable and successful if they 
meet real human needs. We here present some of the people to all the 
planners who care to read and to realize that they ignore even the 
ignorant, the idiotic, at their own planned peril. 


NOTE: It must be stressed that this is a limited study of limited areas. It makes 
no claim to be a “ national cross-section’’, and it is specifically restricted to a number 
of selected type areas. This is a sequence of deep sections or dissections. 
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PART A—BACKGROUND 
II. Methods of Survey 


The: main investigation into working-class housing attitudes was 
carried out by a special Mass-Observation unit in eleven different places 
in England, starting in August 1941 and finishing in April 1942. 
Supplementary material was available from numerous other places, 
including a*Welsh mining village, a Lancashire cotton town and several 
other London suburbs and districts. The basis of the investigation 
consisted of house-to-house interviews, but a wealth of supporting 
material was obtained by direct observation, particularly on the 
neighbourhood side of the enquiry. Where possible, the places chosen 
were places where a substantial social survey had already been con- 
ducted before the war, so that comparative pre-war data should be 
available. 

The eleven places selected to form the basis of the investigation are 
listed below, in the order in which they were visited, with the type of 
housing studied in each, the number of interviews. and a reference to 
previous surveys, if any. One hundred interviews were obtained at each 
place, with the exception of Metrotown' where 200 interviews were 
obtained, 100 at houses and 100 at flats, and Newflats and Churchtown, 
where 60 and 40 interviews respectively were obtained. The grand total 
of interviews was thus 1,100, or an average of 100 per place. 

The twelve sets of interviews obtained fall into four clearly defined 
groups, viz.: Old Houses, L.C.C. Estates, Garden Cities, and Flats, as 
follows: 


Old Houses L..C.C. Estates 
Midtown Oak Estate 
Metrotown Elm Estate 
Subtown Ash Estate 
Seatown 
Churchtown 

Flats _ Garden Cities 
Metrofiats Modelville 
Newfilats Gardenville 


The Old Houses were all built in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. The Subtown houses are the newest of this group. Next in 
point of age come the Garden Cities, Modelville and Gardenville, 
much of which was built in the two decades preceding the 1914 war. 
Then come the three London County Council Estates, built during 
_ the ten years following 1918, while both the blocks of Flats were erected 
in the subsequent decade, between 1930 and 1939. 


1 Type locality names have been used throughout this Report. This is not done so much to hide the 
identity of the various places studied, as to show that the survey concerns ‘ypes “ housing rather than 
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The method employed in the interviewing .was to visit every 
eleventh house in the area selected. If there was no reply from the 
eleventh house, the investigator visited the twelfth, and if there was 
still no reply, the tenth house. At Seatown only eight interviews 
were done on the every-eleventh-house basis, the remaining 92 
being done in three streets containing 240 houses in an attempt 
to make a complete house-to-house survey; in two of the streets 
50% of the houses were visited. The flats at Metroflats and Newflats 
were too few for a full quota of interviews to be obtained on the every- 
eleventh-house basis, so every third flat was visited at Metroflats and 
every other flat at Newfiats. 

When the householder, who in nearly 90° of the interviews was the 
housewife (the few exceptions being husbands or sons and daughters 
of the house), came to the door, the investigator told her that she was 
doing a survey on housing problems and was anxious to get housewives’ 
opinions about their homes. The response to this approach was almost 
invariably friendly. In many cases the investigator was asked inside the 
house, and in not a few was also offered a cup of tea. Quite often the 
housewife would warmly invite the investigator to look in if she was 
ever that way again. 

How people reacted to this questionnaire, presented in this way, is 
well illustrated by the following notes from an investigator’s notebook 
about the Seatown interviewees. Seatown’s householders’ reactions to 
the questions fell into five broad groups: 


1. People between 65-70, who tended to say “The young folk would 
be interested in that’, who were quite settled in their outlook, 
and content, through familiarity and lack of any prospect of 
change, with their present houses. These could be -persuaded to 
talk, but were not spontaneously interested. 


2. Middle-aged women, who as a whole had much to say and were 
more interested in the question than people of any other age. 


3. Women under 40, who had children to look after and more house- 
keeping worries. As a class, these were less interested, although an 
occasional person had more to say. This class included some 
recently marrieds who were still thrilled with a home, whatever it 
was like, and one or two very vocal younger people who, though 


newly married, were disappointed because reality was so different 
from their conception of the ideal house. 


4. A few of all ages who, for private reasons, through nerve-strain 
or other war troubles, were only mildly interested. 


5. Men, who as a group considered the questions more widely, and 
with more interest in the structural details of planning. 


Thus there were important age and sex differences, which will be 
fully discussed in later chapters. 
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The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire is reproduced i in full in the Appendix. It consists 
of fourteen direct questions and of eighteen supplementary points of 
factual information to be obtained during the course of the interviews. 
The interviews were much more informal than is possible with a street 
questionnaire, and this meant that the questions were not always asked 
in the same order. For instance, if under Question | (likes and dislikes 
about the house) a housewife spoke a great deal. of her kitchen. 
Questions 9 and 10 (likes and dislikes about and possible alterations to 
kitchens) might be taken next. Many long verbatim comments were 
obtained in the course of the interviews, and these are quoted freely in 
the text of this Report. 

The points of fact to be ascertained during the course of the interview 
consisted of the following: 


Sex, age and class of informant. ~ 

Job of chief wage-earner of household. 

Distance travelled to work, and method of transport. 
Number of adults and children in household. 

Length of residence. 

Place of former residence and reason for removal. 
Whether owned or rented. 

Number of bedrooms. 

Bathroom or not. 

Size and condition of garden. 


At the foot of each interview form, the investigator was asked to give a 
brief estimate of the interviewee’s personality. 

The questions in the questionnaire were framed with the object of 
eliciting as many spontaneous comments as possible and obtain the 
following information: 


Likes and dislikes about the house. 

Possible alterations to own house. 

Possible improvements in new houses built after the war. 
Type of house preferred if given a free choice. 
‘Liking for a garden. 

Preference for owning or renting home. 

Likes and dislikes about kitchens. 

Possible alterations to kitchen. | 

Likes and dislikes about the neighbourhood. 

Possible changes in the neighbourhood. 

Possible improvements in replanning neighbourhood after the war. 
Transport difficulties. 


The first twelve questions were asked at all the interviews, except that 
Question 3 (choice of house) and 8 (choice of neighbourhood) were 
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om itted at Seatown. The ori iginal form of Question 1, as asked at 
Churchtown, was: 


1. (a) Do you like this house? 
(5) (If aa} What do you like best about it?. 
(c) (If no) What do you dislike most about it? 


This was found to be unsatisfactory, so at Ash Estate and all sub- 
sequent places the form of wording was altered so that both (5) and (c) 
would be asked, viz.: 


1. (a) Do you like or dislike this house? 
(b) What are the things you like about it? 
(c) What are the things you dislike about it? 


Question 13 (transport difficulties):and the information about dis- 
tance travelled to work and the method of transport were not done at 
Churchtown or Ash Estate, but were added at Oak Estate and done 
at all subsequent’ places. Question 14 (former place of residence and 
reason for removal) was asked only at Gardenville and some of the Elm 
Estate interviews. 


The Sample 
As has already been mentioned, nine-tenths of the people interviewed 
were women, the great majority of them housewives. On an age basis: 


Three-tenths of the sample were aged 20-40 
Five-tenths e Ms i 40-60 
-Two-tenths - " over 60 


As this was a survey of working-class houses, practically the entire 
sample (98%) was evenly divided between the two working-class social 
grades, C (skilled or artisan) and D (unskilled).! 


Sex Division — 


Place Male Female 
Old Houses: y 4 yA 
Midtown ag ec 92 
Metrotown .. ee 87 
Subtown re ee 91 
Seatown = oo a 89 
Churchtown sarc ae 95 
Total ii ae 9° 3 i 
Garden Cities: 
Modelville .. ee 91 
Gardenville ..~ ce —96 
Total ‘cs “ 1% 93% 
oa These convenient aeatataen, seceteer 20s 2 heveee chamsh ont B Sates Gah ererened Grea 


Unwin 1939. For example: “‘ F40C” denotes a female aged about 40 of the artisan class, while when we 
speak of ““M25D” we mean a male aged about 25 of the unskilled working-class. 
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Sex Division 


Brought forward: Male Female 
Place ae y/ 
Housing Estates: 
Oak Estate .. eee 93 
Ei meme. ..lClt( A. KS 88 
Ash Estate .. ao Fe 
Total iy i 8% 92% } 
Flats: 
Metrofiats.. oe | 89 
Newfiats SP ae 85 
Total i ia 13% 87% 
Grand Total iy OY 91% 


The slight fluctuations in the proportions of the sexes from place to 
place represent mainly variations in the time of day when the houses 
were visited. Where, as at Newflats, a good many visits had to be paid 
in the evenings in order to find the householder in, there was more 
chance of the husband being at home and answering the door. 


a 


Age Distribution 
Place 20-40 40-60 Over 60 
Old Houses: — Ae yA y/4 
Midtown 35 35 30 
Metrotown 29 40 31 
Subtown 32 43 25 by 
Seatown 21 43 36 
Churchtown 40 38 Se 
Total 31% 40% 29% 
Garden Cities: 
Modelville ao 56 19 
Gardenville .. 39 40 21 
Total | 32% 48% 20% 
Housing Estates: 
Oak Estate 42 54 4 , 
Elm Estate 20 60 20 
Ash Estate 28 58 a 
Total 30% 57% 13% 
Flats: | 
- Metroflats pe 54 13 
Newflats aK is 53 20 
Total 0 a 53% 17% 
Grand Total a a... 2 
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The most important variations in the age distribution of the sample 
are: | 


(i) The relatively high proportion of old people in the Old Houses, 
and particularly at Seatown. This is closely correlated with the 
fact that 34% of the residents in the old houses have been there 
more than twenty years. 


(ii) On the Housing Estates, on the other hand, and epaciadin at Elm 
Estate, there is a marked preponderance of middle-aged (40-60) 
people, which is correlated with the fact that 629/ of the 

_ people have been there more than five but less than twenty years, 
and a corresponding lack of old people, particularly at Oak 
Estate. This, of course, is a reflection of the fact that when these 
Housing Estates were peopled, mainly between 1922 and 1930, 

_ the families who were allowed houses there were mainly those 
with one or more children of elementary school age. These 
parents who were in their twenties and thirties in 1922-30 are 
now in their forties and fifties. In 1931, 20% of the population 
of Oak Estate fell in the single age-group 30-39, and 25% 
were covered by the twenty years 25—44, while nearly half (45/4) 
the entire population of the estate was made up of children 
under 15, and barely 2% were aged over 60: 


(iii) A somewhat similar age-structure to the Housing Estates is found 
at the Metroflats, which represent the same type of rehoused 
community, selected for the overcrowded state of their former 
home. The Newflats on the other hand, where a whole community 
was removed from a slum area nearby, show a more normal 
age-distribution. 


Class Distribution Average Rent Paid 
Place B C D by Interviewees* 
Old Houses: yA yd yA 
Midtown a 14 86 10/- 
Metrotown ee 52 43 20/6 
Subtown oo 89 11 21/- 
Seatown .. oo 8 92 12/6 
Churchtown .. — 13 87 T/- 
Total .. i ee 64% 14/6 
Garden Cities: 
Modelville oe 77 Bs  . 14/- 
Gardenville .. 6 57 37 kee 
Total .. - 6% 67% 271% 13/6 


_ 3 The rents are calculated on a weekly basis and include rates. 
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Class Distribution Average Rent Paid 


Brought forward: - Oe D by Interviewees' 
Place ob yA yA ee 
Housing Estates: | 
Oak Estate .. 1 48 | a 16/6 
Elm Estate fg oe 29 22/6 
Ash Estate . 46 54 19/- 
Total .. ‘a 1% 55% 2=——C«4AY 19/- 
Flats: 
Metrofiats . 41 59 17/- 
Newflats. . . 44 56 16/6 
Total .. iy — 42"% 58% 16/- 
Grand Total .. jit Che BMA WE 


The class analysis reveals some interesting differences between 
the different groups. The old house property, except for the slightly 
less out-of-date Subtown houses, is predominantly inhabited by D-class 


people. The Metrotown houses present a special case, as the neighbour- © 


hood is a very mixed one consisting of big old houses largely used as 
flats and maisonettes without any structural adaptations. Here the C’s 
and D's are fairly evenly divided, with a small admixture of B’s, mostly 
in one street. | 


The Garden Cities are definitely C-class preserves, again with a small 
B element: Modelville more so than Gardenville. The L.C.C. Estates 
on balance also have a predominance of C’s, but this is largely due to 
the high proportion of C’s on the ‘high-class’ Elm Estate, the two others 
having a slight excess of D’s. Both the blocks of Flats show a very similar 
class-structure to the Ash Estate, with a slight preponderance of D’s 
over C’s. In neither were any B’s found, and the only B’s encountered 
on any of the Housing Estates were a clergyman’s wife at Oak Estate 
and the wife of the manager of a rubber company at Elm Estate. 


Further light is thrown on the class structure of the sample by the 
following analysis of the jobs of the chief wage-earners. 


Jobs of Chief Wage-earners in Old Houses 
Mid- Metro- Sub-. Sea- Church- 


Job town town town town town Total 
yA V/s y/ Yo P| y (A 
Services... ... 6 12 12 12 10 10 | 


Civil Defence, etc. 4 8 2 . ae — 4 
4 The rents are calculated on a weekly basis and include rates. 
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Jobs of Chief Wage-earners in Old Houses—continued 


Mid- Metro- Sub- Sea- Church- 

Job town town town town town Total 
Transport bi 9 11 3 8 7 
Factory cota 4 12 2 22 17 
Trade 8 11 10 5 5 7 

ORGS -.. l 4 19 4 3 re 
Building es BO 2 ] 3 3 
Labourers eu a 4 — a - > ae 10 
Misc. unskilled... 3 a 8 2 10 4 
Misc. skilled 3 2 9 2 7 4 
Professions — l — — — — 
Pensioners it oe 28 9 23 27 23 
Unemployed .. — 2 3 — — ~~ 
Not stated a 5 3 3 11 ee 


The outstanding point bere is the very high proportion of pensioners 
(23%) compared with the figure for the whole sample (13%). This 
correlates with the high proportion of people over 60 in the Old Houses, 
indicating that pensioners, having very low incomes, are forced to live 
in the oldest and least attractive houses. The high proportions of factory 
workers at Midtown and of labourers at Seatown confirm the D-class 
nature of those samples, and the large number of office-workers at 


Subtown is indicative of its overwhelmingly C-class character. 


Jobs of Chief Wage-earners in Garden Cities and Flats 


Not stated 


Model- Garden- Metro- New- 
Job ville ville Total flats (flats Total 
ae Yo Yo Yo Yo 
ee 7 11 9 15 2: fT 
Civil Defence, etc. 6 1 : 2 y 
Transport .. I 7 4 8 22 15 
Factory 61 ees? 6 — 5 
Trade 2 4 3 6 2 4 
— Office 3 9 6 17 3 10. 
Building .. I 4 2 12 3 7 
Labourers .. — a l 4 SRI 
Misc. unskilled ] l 3 2 3 
Misc. skilled 4 9 7 3 : 
Professions — l 1 — — — 
Pensioners 11 8 9 5 20 ) » 
Unemployed — — — 2 a » 
3 — 1 3 7 5 
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The main points here are the very high proportion of factory-workers 
at the two Garden Cities, the relatively high proportion of Servicemen 
in the Flats, and the 22% (compared with an average of 9//) of transport- 
workers at Newflats. This last figure is due to the fact that the land on 
which the flats stand belongs to a railway company, so that railway 
workers were given preference in the selection of tenants. Metroflats 
have an above-average percentage of office workers. 


Jobs of Chief Wage-earners in Housing Estates 


Oak Elm Ash Grand 

Job — Estate Estate Estate Total Total 
Yo Yo 7 an CS 
Services .. 5 8 8 7 10 
Civil Defence, etc. 5 9 7 7 6 
Transport 10 17 13 14 9 
Factory vs ee 12 18 5 21 
Trade .. “ 8 y 1 6 6 
Office .. i Ps os 10 14 10 
Building Me e 7 8 11 8 6 
Labourers - ce | 10 9 8 
Misc. unskilled Re dS > 4 6 3 
Misc. skilled 3 4 5 4 4 
Professional .. zy ] — — — —- 
Pensioners e - 5 4. 11 7 13 
Unemployed .. .. — _ —_ — 1 
Not stated os oo 2 oe & 3 


This table shows again the difference between Elm Estate and the 
two other estates. Elm Estate has more transport-workers (a skilled 
occupation), more office-workers (pre-eminently C-class), fewer 
factory-workers and only one labourer (the characteristic D-class 
occupation). The Housing Estates as a whole, thanks mainly to Elm 
Estate, have more transport and office workers and fewer Servicemen, 
factory workers and pensioners than the average. The relative absence 


of pensioners is, of course, mainly due to the age-structure already 
noticed. | : 


Background Facts about the Neighbourhood 


_ At each of the eleven places visited a great deal of background 
information was collected about the amenities and social life of the 
district, under the following main headings: 


Shops and shopping 
Travelling facilities 
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Parks and allotments 

Churches 

Pubs 

Cinemas 

Schools 

Community or social centres 
General morale and attitude to war. 


This information was obtained by direct observation, by indirect 
interviews and conversations with local residents on their opinion of — 
the various social amenities provided and needed, and by long 
conversations with parsons, community centre leaders and other know- 
ledgeable local personalities. The facts thus collected are essential 
to augment the material obtained by interviews with housewives, 
and have been drawn on extensively in this Report. 


Supplementary Investigations 


In addition to the main investigation described above, a great deal 
of other material collected by Mass-Observation in its investigations 
into housing problems during the past three years is drawn on in the 
present Report. During the summer of 1939, for instance, Mass- 
Observation did a housing survey in Stepney, Westminster and North 
Kensington. In the early months of 1941 Mass-Observation studied the 
effect of the blitz on people’s housing attitudes in several London 
boroughs. In the summer of 1939 an intensive survey of housing attitudes 
in two Metrotown streets was carried out by a group of architectural 
Students, which was repeated as far as possible by Mass-Observation in 
the spring of 1941. Early in 1942 Mass-Observation made a survey of 
bedroom problems of Welwyn Garden City. Material from all these 
investigations has been used in this Report. 

In addition a special survey of Nantyglo and Blaina in the Mon- 
mouthshire coalfield was done from March to August 1942 to repeat 
Philip Massey’s “Portrait of a Mining Town” (Fact No. 8, November 
1937). 


The following books were particularly consulted: 


W. A. Harvey . oi .. The Model Village and its 
_ Cottages: Bournville (1906) 

Bournville Village Trust... .. When We Build Again (1941) 

Bournville Village Trust .. .. Bournville Housing (1928) 

C. B. Purdom - is .. The Garden City (1913) 

Ruth Durant wi eam .. Watling (1939) 

7. Yours .. - ..... Becontree and Dagenham (1934) 

London County Council .. .. London Housing Statistics 

(1938-9) 


Irene T. Barclay and Evelyn E. Perry Somers Town Housing (1925) 
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III. Description of Places and Houses 


A—OLD HOUSES 


Old house property dating from the nineteenth century was studied 
in the present survey, in five areas, viz. : 


1. Midtown (cf. plans 12 and 13) 
2. Metrotown (cf. plan 14) 

3. Subtown 

4. Seatown (cf. plans 1 and 2) 

5. Churchtown 


The great bulk of the houses studied were of the type known as 
“tunnel-backs”, from the appearance of the scullery with the small 


third bedroom over it jutting out from the back of the house— | 


built in their millions all over Great Britain in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. Most of them consist of two floors, with a 
parlour, a kitchen and a scullery on the ground floor and three bed- 
rooms on the first floor. Nobody who has ever entered a British indus- 
trial city by rail can have failed to see row upon row of these houses 
backing on to the railway line, with a small garden between. An 
excellent general description of tunnel-back housing is given in the 
Bournville Village Trust’s When We Build Again (1941), and though it 
relates specifically to Birmingham it applies also to a very large extent 
to London and to every other industrial city in Britain: 


“*The insistence of the early building bye-laws on a minimum air space on at least 
two sides of every dwelling, compelled the speculative builder to develop another 
type of working-class house. This is known to housing reformers as the ‘tunnel-back’ 
house. It is an ingenious means of crowding houses on to a site and of reducing the 
necessary roads to a minimum while keeping within the law. . . 

‘‘Later, many slight variations of the basic plan were adopted. The earlier houses 
of this type were built on the road frontages without front gardens, but subsequently 
as a result of the regulation of building lines, small plots were provided. These so- 
called gardens were of little use for cultivation, but they provided space for the bay- 
window, which was the sine qua non of respectability in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. In those days the tunnel-back house with a bay-window in front had 
a social status equivalent to that of the semi-detached villa today. 

“*The smallest form of the tunnel-back house was reasonably compact because the 
Stairs were arranged between the front and back living rooms, thus avoiding waste 
space in halls and landings. Where the accommodation was increased by the pro- 
vision of an entrance hall and separate kitchen and scullery, a long dark passage, 
lighted only by fanlights or borrowedJights, have access to the various rooms. Gloom 
was the chief characteristic of this type of house, despite the fact that its window- 
Space and natural ventilation were controlled by model bye-laws.” 


The main differences between the four groups of tunnel-back houses 
studied in the present survey were that in Midtown and Subtown they 
were mainly of the standard type just described, in Seatown they were 
without bay-windows at all and had the long, dark passages associated 
with the entrance-hall type; in Metrotown there was also a base- 
_ ment floor, making three floors in all. 
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In the sample of Old House interviews there were, as indicated in the 
previous chapter, rather more old people (aged over 60) and fewer 
middle-aged people (aged 40-60) than in the whole sample. This pre- 
ponderance of old people is closely correlated with length of residence 
(34% had been there over 20 years) and low rents, while it is also 
reflected in the high proportion of pensioners (23%) living in these 
houses. The old houses are also predominantly a D-class habitat, 
except for Subtown, which was the most overwhelmingly C-class area 


- encountered, and Metrotown, where the classes (C and D) were evenly 


divided. The very few B-class people were found only in Metrotown. 


In the Old House property sample: 
73% had children under 14; 
62% liked their homes; - 
51°% liked their kitchens; 
6%, would prefer to live in a flat; 
12% would prefer to live in a bungalow; 
76% had gardens; 
20% had bathrooms; 
12°, owned their homes; but 
26°, would like to do so; 
58% liked the neighbourhood ; | 
36% would like to live in a town or suburb; 
13’ would like to live in the country; 
40” experienced transport difficulties ; 
36s. 6d. was the highest rent, and 
4s. 6d. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


1. Midtown 


Midtown is a very large industrial town situated in the Midlands. It 
is the centre of many industries, particularly metal wares, glass, motor 
cars, and engines and rolling stock. 

The area of Midtown selected for the present survey was indus- 
trialised, containing a number of factories,.a brewery and an iron 
foundry. The factories and houses are all intermingled with each other, 


which makes the neighbourhood very dusty and dirty, though the 


housewives seldom actually complained of this. Nevertheless the 


— 12% of complaints about dirt at Midtown were four times as high as in 


any other area studied. 

The district is well served for shops and transport. There is a good 
bus service, and small shops of all kinds border the main road for 
nearly two miles. Other shops, usually general stores, are to be found 
on the corners of the side-streets, and a second shopping centre is 
located on the outer edge of the district. One of the most liked features 
of the neighbourhood was the proximity to the shops, 25% mentioning 
this specifically. 
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There was in Midtown (in 1929) one shop for every 52 people com- 
pared with one shop for every 70 people in the whole of England and 
Wales. The most frequent shops were grocery and provision stores 
(1. to 430 people), general stores (1 to 510 people), drapers (1 to 540 
people), and butchers (1 to 820 people). 

In the area surveyed most of the streets had little sh ops around the 
corner, and these were the shops that people used for their day to day 
shopping. The big shopping centre that they frequented on Fridays 
and Saturdays was in a main street running out of Midtown towards the 
suburbs, and it contained a good variety of food and other stores. For 
those who went in for more ambitious shopping expeditions, the centre 
_ of Midtown was only a twopenny bus ride away. Most of the shopping 
difficulties encountered were due to the war, and the many women doing 
full-time work, rather than any lack of shops. 

The streets are comparatively wide for a working-class area, and 
this gives the district an illusory sense of spaciousness. In point of 
fact, however, it is a crowded one, and tucked away between what 
appear from the street to be only two rows of houses, there is some- 
times a cluster of “‘ backhouses”’ invisible from the street and approached 
only by an alley-way. Thus there is often a high density of housing 
with no parks or open spaces to relieve the congestion. : 

This particular stretch of Midtown has not been badly blitzed, 
though a certain amount of bomb damage has been done to both . 
houses and factories. There are not, as in some blitzed towns, road 
after road of wrecked and empty houses, and in only an occasional 
street have anything like a majority of the houses got boarded-up 
windows. 

Three main types-of house are encountered in the area, and all of — 
them are often found in the same street, though some streets have 
one type only. There are three-storey houses and two-storey houses, 
the latter being sub-divided into those with and those without bay 
windows. The three-storey houses are in some cases “‘back-to-backs”’. 
In the present survey only two-storey houses were visited, the majority 
of them without bay windows. The few bay-windowed houses had 
no more and no larger rooms than the others, the bays being small and 
shallow. Neither type had any front gardens. _ 

Most of the houses were of the standard six-room layout, with a 
parlour, a kitchen and a scullery (usually called the ‘‘back-kitchen’’) 
downstairs and three bedrooms upstairs. Some had only two bedrooms, 
and a few had no back-kitchen but a kitchen-living-room instead. In 
all the houses the street door opened directly into the front living room, 
without any pretence at a hall. The back living room opened off the 
front one, and the stairs rose from this back room. Sometimes a door 
shut off the stairway, sometimes only a curtain, but whichever it was, 
it meant that there were three openings out of the back living room. 
The pantry was usually under the stairs, and was dark and difficult 
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to get at. The stairs themselves were steep, and only rarely had 


- ‘banisters. 


_ The size of the gardens varied quite considerably. Many were hardly 

more than yards, mostly occupied by an Anderson shelter. A few had 
medium-sized gardens, which their owners described as “large”. Where 
two roads ran into a fork, the size of the gardens varied according to 
the angle of the roads, and the inclusion of back-houses between the 
other two also affected the amount of garden space available, and the 
size and shape of gardens. In a few streets, more regularly planned, — 
gardens from two sets of houses ran down a narrow pathway, and 
there were back entrances to the houses. 

The distribution of age groups in the Midtown sample was about 
average for the Old Houses, but the distribution of classes showed a 
big excess of D’s (86%). The 14 C-class households were scattered 
about the area and not concentrated in any one street. Nearly half 
(45'%) of the chief wage-earners worked in factories. 


In the Midtown sample: 


53% had children under 14 years of age; _ 
67° liked their homes; 
58° liked their kitchens; 7 
3% would prefer to live in a flat; 
6% would prefer to live in a bungalow; 
73% had gardens; but 
98% would like to have a garden; 
3° had bathrooms; 
All rented their homes; but 
7T% would like to own them; 
63% liked the neighbourhood ; 
24%, would prefer to live in a suburb; 
14°%, would prefer to live in the country ; 
1% experienced transport difficulties ; 
14s. was the highest rent; and 
7s. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


2. Metrotown 


Metrotown is a Metropolitan Borough situated in West London. It 
is residential in character, but a few factories are found in the borough. 

The majority of the Metrotown houses studied were in rows con- 
sisting of two storeys over a basement, with a cross between a yard 
and a front garden, sometimes containing a few straggly privet bushes 
or other shrubs, which separated them from the street, an additional 
barrier being provided at the time of the survey by iron railings (since 
removed). The front doors of these houses were mostly reached by 
a short flight of steps up from the street, the back doors or front 

doors of basement flats having a corresponding short, steep flight 
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of steps down. These steps were the cause of frequent complaints 
from housewives who had to keep them clean. Most of the houses 
had a bay-window on the ground floor. | 

Here are descriptions of some typical Metrotown streets from 
investigators’ notebooks : 


Dieppe Street. A short street of drab, grey, dilapidated. three-storey basement 
houses, with no bay-windows, no front gardens, or yards, many broken windows 
and a general air of untidiness. 


Fairholme Road. Large houses with pillared porticoes, mostly converted into flats 
or rooms ; apart from bomb damage they are fairly well kept, but there is a general 
air of having known better days. 


Ongar Road. Old three-storey basement houses, about 40 feet high, with small front 
yards, railings and steps up to the front doors; - mostly let in flats, and several notices 
announcing flats to let. Dilapidated, grey and dreary look about the Street. 


Almost the whole of this part of Metrotown. is grey and drab-looking, 
though the effect of monotony is not so striking as at Subtown, because 
the streets in Metrotown are shorter. Most of these streets once knew 
better days when the houses were inhabited by one family each, 
instead of one on each floor as is common now. They seem destined, 
if present trends continue, to become slums, as one or two of them 
already are. About a third of the Metrotown sample houses had no 
gardens, and most of the remainder had small ones, which on the 
whole were fairly well kept. The gardens in one street, however, 
consist of tiny yards with stone floors, so that it is impossible to grow 
anything in them, though half a dozen people kept chickens. The 
others just store old junk there, or do nothing with them at all. 
Occasionally there is a square foot or so of unpaved earth in one 
corner, where a creeper or rambler rose may grow. 

Some investigators’ impressions of the residents of this street, and 
their houses, may help to give the Metrotown atmosphere: 


Mrs. I (65D) is a brisk woman, looking younger than her age. She has bobbed 
grey hair, in which are a number of kirbygrips quite ineffectually trying to make some 
waves. She has a brisk, intelligent manner, and seems very slightly cynical about the 
interview. She seems practically surrounded by animals—two cats and a dog to be 
exact—the dog yapping and leaping about for the first part of the interview; it is a 
mongrel, predominantly fox-terrier. None of Mrs. I’s rooms has been much. 
damaged. The windows of the two front rooms were broken, and the bottom half 
of each has been boarded up by the Council. The top halves still have glass, and she 
seems quite satisfied with this, though the rooms strike Inv. as depressingly dark. 
She seems quite cheerful about it—‘ might be a lot worse.’” House is almost primly 
= and evidently belongs to a woman on her own, everything is so completely 1 in 
place. 


Mrs. F. (70D) is a stout, cheerful woman, looking younger than her age. Quite 
pleased and interested to be interviewed, very few grumbles of any kind. As in many 
of the other houses, there is a cat here, a large black one with a white ribbon round 
its neck. The kitchen at first sight looks very untidy, but on closer inspection it 
appears not so much untidy as much too full of things. The mantelpiece, which is a 
fairly wide one, is so thickly covered with objects that not an inch of it can be seen, 
photographs, picture postcards, fire-spills, vases, mugs, matchboxes, candlesticks, — 
etc. etc. The dresser too has all its shotics and front surface covered with crockery, 
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about six times as much as three people could possibly use. In front of the window 
is a Curious imitation Louis XV chest of drawers, and on top of it stand two meat- 
covers, one covering a joint of cold beef, the other a plate of sausages. The scullery, 
on the other hand, is very bare and miserable, and evidently not much used. It 
contains just a gas stove and sink—no table, chair or draining-board. In. one corner 
are a bag of potatoes and a half-pint of milk. There is no copper, as in most of the 
houses. Mrs. F. said she had it taken away, as it “filled up half the room.” Water 
heated on gas in zinc bath. Evidently likes the kitchen to be crowded with objects; 
says it iS “nice and cosy,” and that she and her sister decorated it themselves: “* We're 
always pasting and painting about.” The yard at the back is very clean and well 
swept (the surface is almost all concrete). At one side there is a square foot of 
unconcreted earth, from which sprouts a creeper, not yet in leaf. Mrs. F. says she 
would rather have it concreted like this, as it is “‘easy to keep clean.” 


Mrs. L (40C) looks very young for her age, and rather surprisingly says she has 
rheumatoid arthritis, which she alleges she got in the shelter in the autumn, but seems 
to be managing her housework very efficiently all the same. Son (18) and daughter _ 
(14) go out to work. Mrs. L. seems to be by nature an efficient and enthusiastic 
housewife, but at the moment seems thoroughly depressed about the house; says it 
is dirty and dusty and old, and she can take no pride in it. Three other tenants who 
live upstairs add to her depression. The appearance of the house itself is quite good, 
though wallpaper, etc., wants renewing. It looks nicely dusted and swept, and quite 
tidy in spite of her moans to the contrary. 


The age-distribution of the Metrotown sample in the main survey 
was much the same as that for all the Old Houses, and the classes are 
fairly evenly divided between C’s (52%) and D’s (43%), with a small 
admixture of B’s (5%). Many streets contained both C’s and D’s, 
but in a few, C’s were predominant, while. some had considerably 
more D’s. On the whole, however, this part of Metrotown is a mixed 
working-class area. 7 

The very mixed nature of the Metrotown sample is also shown by 
the fact that 52% had no baths, 36% had bathrooms, 11% only had 
access to a bathroom, and 1% kept their bath in the scullery. In no 
other area studied were people found sharing bathrooms in this way, 
this being a phenomenon confined to divided houses. 

The whole area is well supplied with shops, and this forms one of 
the chief reasons for liking Metrotown as a district. Most of the 
shops are small shops of the “round the corner” type where most 
of the fragmentary mid-week shopping is done; barrows and street 
markets play an important part in the shopping set-up. | 


In the Metrotown sample: 


29% had children under 14 years of age; 
66% liked their homes; 
58% liked their kitchens; 
13% would prefer to live in a flat; 
13% would prefer to live in a bungalow; 
65% had some sort of garden; but 
79% would like to have a garden; 
36% had bathrooms; — 
5% owned their houses; bu 
18% would like to own them; 
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65% liked the neighbourhood ; 
34% would prefer to live in a suburb; 
11% would prefer to live in the country ; 
1% experienced transport difficulties ; 
36s. 6d. was the highest rent; and 
4s. 6d. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


3. Subtown 


Subtown is one of the outer dormitory boroughs of East London 
with a pre-war population of nearly 200,000. 

The area of Subtown selected for study in the present survey con- 
sists of five very long streets, all over half a mile long and running 
parallel with each other. There is consequently a deadly air of monotony 
about the district, enhanced by the sameness of the houses, which 
from either end of the street seem to stretch on and away as far as 
the eye can see. 

The houses are all, except for a few post-1919 ones at the east ends 
of the streets, of the tunnel-back type, the typical late Victorian and 
Edwardian respectable artisan-class home. Though the streets are so long, 
shopping facilities are fairly good, and easy access to the shops was 
mentioned by one housewife in five as one of the advantages of 
living in the district. ; 

This part of Subtown was an overwhelmingly C-class district, 
89% of the householders interviewed being C’s. The few D’s were 
scattered about, and not concentrated in any one street. The C-class 
character of the district was also reflected in the fact that 19% of the 
chief wage-earners worked in offices, a proportion nearly six times 
as high as in any of the other Old House areas, and surpassed only 
by Elm Estate (21%). 

The following extracts from investigators’ notebooks show how ; 
monotonous the streets were: : 


Hampton Road. Two long rows of yellow-brick two-storey houses; small front j 
gardens with heavy iron railings and usually breast-high privet hedges. Front 
gardens (about 8 feet by 15 feet) are usually small grass plots with few flowers, or 
concreted. Front doorways are ornate with coloured tiling in the porches and 
stained glass windows round the doors.. The bath seems to be an afterthought, 
and is placed in the kitchen, or in partitioned-off parts of the back bedroom, 
making the latter disproportionately small compared with the front bedroom. 
The houses are owned by individuals, and the rents consequently vary considerably . 


Some houses are occupied by their owners, while others are controlled, so that the 
rents are low. 


Henley Road. This street runs to nearly 400 houses. It starts off with fairly solid 
looking houses, about 40 years old, red-brick with bay-windows, and small front 
gardens with iron gates and railings. The further end consists of new houses, only 
about 16 years old. Beyond this used to be fields, but it is now all built up. There is 
not much actual bomb damage in the road itself, but nearly all the houses have had 
windows blasted, so that there is a large amount of permanent black-out. Some of the 
houses have floors made unusable by bomb damage. The occupants of the group of 
wer houses seemed on the whole easier and pleasanter to interview. 
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Windsor Road. This road differs little from the other two: like them it is a long 
monotonous street of small late Victorian greyish houses, ‘with diminutive front 
gardens, mainly filled with privet, but in a few cases also some flowers. Nottingham 


lace curtains, aspidistras, heavy plush tablecloths and _— ornaments are features 
of the interiors. 


Only 60% of the Subtown houses had bathrooms, 2 26% h having baths in 
the scullery, a much disliked feature and 14% having no bath at all. 

All the houses had gardens, and 85% of them were either well or 
fairly well kept. 

A notable feature at Subtown was the high proportion owning 
their homes. This was another reflection of the C-class character of 
the neighbourhood, and was the highest proportion of owners en- 
countered during the survey. By the same token more Subtown people 
wanted to own their homes than anywhere else. 

In the Subtown sample: 


50% had children under 14 years of age; 
72% liked their homes; 
57% liked their kitchens; 
1% would prefer to live in a flat ; 
21% would prefer to live in a bungalow; 
42°% owned their homes; and 
46°, would like to own them; 
48% liked the neighbourhood ; but 
4% would prefer to live in a town; 
16% would prefer to live in the country; 
11% experienced transport difficulties ; 
25s. was the highest rent; and 
13s. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


4. Seatown 


The area of Seatown surveyed consists almost entirely of working- 
class houses and small shops, and has been heavily blitzed. Some 


streets are quite empty, others half-empty. In each of the four streets 


in which interviews were obtained between one-third and half the 
houses were either empty or in a few cases occupied only for a few 
hours each day, the tenants going out to the country to sleep every 
night. In only one of the streets, however, was there any very noticeable 
damage, though all of them had been affected by the blast of bombs 
falling nearby. 

Seatown itself is an important naval port and dockyard, with a 
pre-war population of 250,000. A considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants are either naval men or civilian employees of the Admiralty 
and their families, and in the present sample 127, of the chief wage- 
earners were in the Services and 327, were employed at the dockyard. 
This area was the most D-class (92%) of the areas covered in the 


present survey. 
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The houses in all four streets surveyed are 70-80 years old, and of 
the same tunnel-back design as many thousands of other houses all 
over Great Britain. They are in rows flush with the pavement, on 
either side of the street, with a frontage of not more than 15 or 16 feet. 
The rooms are small square boxes, opening off a long, narrow, dark 
passage leading from the front door to the kitchen. This passage was 
a much-disliked feature of the houses. The stairs, which are steep and 
narrow and without banisters, rise at a sharp right-angle to the hall 
in the two-bedroom houses. In the three-bedroom houses, the stairs 
curve round above a side-door entrance and are furnished with 
banisters. On the ground floor of a typical house in this area (see 
Plans | and 2) there are two living rooms, a parlour and a back room 
behind it, a kitchen containing a coal range and a small scullery, 
about 6ft. by 8 ft., with a gas stove, copper and sink. Behind this 
again is the W.C. In a few houses the scullery has been enlarged, but 
only at the cost of diminishing still further the inadequate garden space. 

None of the houses had bay-windows or front gardens, though 
some had porches, with the front door set back a couple of feet from 
the pavement. Ceilings were often low, and the rooms, especially the 
kitchen, which most people used as the main living room, dark. To 
this room there were always two doors, so that sometimes (as in Plan 2) 
_ there were four doors in a line: front door, long passage, doors into and 
out of the kitchen, and the door from the scullery to the garden: 
result, a through draught and a cold house. Other features in the con- 
struction and layout of these houses were the thin walls and the very 
small gardens or yards, which were just large enough to take an 
Anderson shelter and allow about eighteen inches on each side. A 
small border along one wall was sometimes still cultivated, beans 
and tomatoes being grown, but there was no room for other vegetables. 
The narrow passage running beside the kitchen and scullery from the 
street to the garden was only about two feet wide and almost useless 
for growing anything. 

Most of the streets in working-class areas of Seatown contain houses 
like these, though in a few streets there are houses with a downstairs 
bay-window and a small front garden. The general effect is drab and 
monotonous. 

In the Seatown sample: 

35% had children under 14 years of age; 
55% liked their homes; 
61% liked their kitchens; 
6% would prefer to live in a flat; 
25% would prefer to live in a bungalow; 
All had very small gardens ; 
None had baths or bathrooms; 
10% owned their houses; but 
28% would like to own them; | 
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62% liked the neighbourhood ; 
22'% would prefer to live in the country ; 
1°% experienced transport difficulties ; 
18s. 6d. was the highest rent, and 
9s. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


5. Churchtown 


The present survey began in Churchtown, a cathedral city, with a 
pre-war population of 53,000 and a county borough for administrative 
purposes. The 40 interviews done here were in the nature of a pilot 
survey, but as few changes were made in the questionnaire as a result 
(those that were made are described in Chapter II), the interviews are 
included along with the others. They are especially interesting as they 
represent the only large block of real slum property studied in the 
survey, which subsequently concentrated on the medium levels of C 
and D-class housing. 

The area selected for study consists of 15 streets of old, dilapidated- 
looking houses, with communal gardens and sanitary arrangements, 
no baths. 

This was a distinctly D-class neighbourhood, only 13% of the 
interviews being with C’s and none with B’s. There were a good many 
factory workers (22%) and pensioners (27%) among the chief wage- 
earners. Descriptions of some of the streets taken from investigators’ 
reports give a good idea of the apni tumble-down and unkempt 
atmosphere of the whole area: 


Britannia Row, Court 3. This is a very poor working-class court, entered from 
Britannia Row by a narrow covered passage. It comprises eight old cottages, all 
joined together, which face on to a patch of rough, unkempt grass. There has been no 
attempt at cultivation of this communal patch of grass, which is used solely as a 
place for hanging washing. At the far end of the court are three outside lavatories 
which are shared by the inhabitants. Nearly all the inhabitants are old, mostly over 
60, and many are deaf, lame or otherwise incapacitated, so the atmosphere is not a 
lively one. Very little doorstep gossip or other signs of friendliness. 


Spring Lane. A row of working-class houses facing on to the canal. The front doors 
are never used, as the houses are divided into groups of about six, each of which has 
an alley-way to the back, where a straight concrete path runs past ‘all the back doors. 
There are no gardens properly speaking, and all the dustbins, washing-lines, etc., are 
scattered about on this concrete path. About half-way along are two lavatories, back 
to back, the other side of the path from the houses. One of them has no door. Further 
on are two narrow wash-houses, both obviously unused. Pails of garbage, old news- 
papers, etc., disfigure the path, but there is a most gorgeous array of brilliarit flowers 
| grown in boxes and tubs outside almost every back door, fuchsias, cacti, ferns, 


geraniums, etc. 


_ Hill Street. Working-class houses approached from the aie as in Spring Lane; 
front doors not used. But as well as the path running past the back doors there is a 
stretch of garden about 20 feet wide for each group of six or eight houses. This garden 
is communal in the sense that there is no attempt at hedges or fences dividing off 
different plots, but obviously different parts of it have, at some time, been cultivated 
by different people, in one place there is just grass, in another a chaos of chrysan- 
themums, etc. But neglect at the moment seems ro uniform; all the place is 
Overgrown with weeds. Communal lavatory at the far end of this garden. 
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With conditions such as these, it is not surprising to find a high degree 
of dissatisfaction at Churchtown on account of the alleged failure of 
the landlords to do any repairs or decorations (21% complained of 
this), ; 
In the Churchtown sample: 
59% had children under 14 years of age; 
48°% liked their homes; 
40% liked their kitchens; 
7% would prefer to live in a flat; 
8% would prefer to live in a bungalow; 
50% had some sort of garden, but 
93% would like to have gardens ; 
None had baths or bathrooms; 
5” owned their homes; but 
20% would like to own them; 
53% liked the neighbourhood ; 
28’ would prefer to live in a suburb, while 
10% would prefer to live in the country; 
10s. was the highest rent, and 
4s. 6d. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


B—GARDEN CITIES | 


Two samples of housing in Garden Cities were studied in the present 
survey, or more strictly one garden suburb, Modelville, and a garden 
city proper, Gardenville. 

Throughout the 19th century industrialists with a social conscience, 
realising the appalling conditions in which most of their workpeople 


had to live, made sporadic attempts to build model villages for them, 


in clean and healthy surroundings away from the smoke and grime 
of the new industrial towns. The movement began with Robert Owen’s 
New Lanark (1800), and among the schemes which actually came to 
fruition were Sir Titus Salt’s Saltaire near Bradford (1853), George 
Cadbury’s Bournville near Birmingham (1879) and Sir William Lever’s 
Port Sunlight near Birkenhead (1887). Meanwhile the thinkers had 
been going ahead with more detailed and romantic ideas about ideal 
towns and cities. Owen came forward in 1818 with a proposal for the 
founding of small village communities for the relief of over-crowding 
towns, and one such village was actually founded at Orbiston near 
Motherwell in 1820, though dissensions among its promoters led to its 
abandonment in 1828. 

In 1845, Moffatt, a London architect, put forward a scheme for the 
erection of villages within four to ten miles of London with: 

‘* Air and space, wood and water, schools and churches, shrubberies and gardens; 


around pretty self-contained cottages, in a group neither too large to deprive it of a 
country character, nor too small to diminish the probabilities of social intercourse.” 
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It was not till the very end of the century that the first success of the 
non-industrial wing of the garden city movement came. Sir Ebenezer 
Howard published in 1898 a little book called ““Tomorrow: A Peaceful 
Path to Real Reform”, which attracted so much attention that Howard’s 
pertinacity was able to secure the foundation of Letchworth Garden 
City in North Hertfordshire in 1903. The second garden city, at 
Welwyn, in South Hertfordshire, was founded in 1920, also largely 
as a result of Howard’s enterprise. 

We have thus in the present survey one example of each of the two 
wings of the garden city movement: Modelville, which began as a 
model village and is now more aptly described as a garden suburb 
of Midtown, represents the practical approach of the industrialist 
anxious to secure better living conditions for his workpeople. Garden- 
ville, the first true garden city or satellite town, represents the theoretical 
approach, which significantly only resulted in the actual foundation 
_ of a town when a hard-headed and energetic business man became 
infected with enthusiasm for it. 


The nucleus of Modelville was the 24 cottages built by Messrs. 


Cadbury Brothers when they removed their works from Midtown to 
the present site at Modelville in 1879. The model village proper was 
begun by George Cadbury senior in 1895 with the object, among 
others, of— 5 


“alleviating the evils which arise from the insanitary and insufficient housing 
accommodation supplied to large numbers of the working classes, and of securing 
to workers in factories some of the advantages of outdoor village life, with oppor- 
tunities for the natural and healthful occupation of cultivating the soil.” ; 
One of the primary aims indeed was to provide the tenants with enough 
land to be able to grow their own vegetables, and accordingly the 
average garden space allotted to each cottage was 500 sq. yards, 
“this being as much as most men can conveniently cultivate’’. | 

Another prominent aim was to set up a community where both 
brain and manual workers would live in close proximity “in kindly 
neighbourliness”, and there was no restriction of tenancies to em- 
ployees of Cadbury’s. Its financial soundness made the Modelville 
scheme a great advance on most previous garden city or suburb schemes. 
Though its main author was by no means a crank, he was nevertheless 
not without certain fixed ideas on the subject of working-class housing 
that have had a very important effect on all subsequent housing 
development. Alexander Harvey writes in 1906 of George Cadbury’s 
motives: | 

‘**An intimate knowledge of the lives of Birmingham working-men, gained by an 
experience of some forty years, had shown him that the greatest drawback to their 
moral and physical progress was the lack of any healthful occupation for their leisure. 
Although many men took up carpentry and other crafts, such hobbies, he said, had 
proved insufficiently recreative, and in most cases the men soon tired of them. 
Realizing this, he began to think of new means. His conclusion was that the only 


practical thing was to bring the factory-worker out on to the land, that he might 
pursue the most natural and healthful of all recreations, that of gardening. It was 
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impossible for working-men to be healthy and have healthy children, when after 
being confined all day in factories they spent their evenings in an institute, club- 
room or public house. If it were necessary for their health, as it undoubtedly was, 
that they should get fresh air, it was equally to the advantage of their moral life that they 
should be brought into contact with nature. There was an advantage, too, in bring.ng 
the working-men on to the land, for, instead of his losing money in the amusements 
usually sought in the towns, he saved it in his garden produce—a great considera- 
tion where the poorer class of workmen was concerned. (Our italics.) 


Much the same sort of spirit inspired Howard and the founders 
of Gardenville, though expressed in a somewhat more lyrical tone: 


**My proposal is that there should be an earnest attempt to organize a migratory 
movement of population from our overcrowded centres to sparsely-settled rural 
districts . . . and that the golden opportunity afforded by the fact that the land to 
be settled upon has but few buildings or works upon it, shall be availed of in the 
fullest manner, by so laying out a Garden City that, as it grows, the free gifts of 
Nature—fresh air, sunlight, breathing room and playing room—shall be still retained 
in all needed abundance, and by so employing the resources of modern science that 
Art may supplement Nature, and life may become an abiding joy and delight.” 

: (Howard, “‘Garden Cities of Tomorrow,” p. 112.) 


More briefly and concretely, he stated the objects of the First Garden 
City to be: : 


**To find for our industrial population work at wages of higher purchasing power, 
and to secure healthier surroundings and more regular employment. To enterprising 
manufacturers, co-operative societies, architects, engineers, builders, and mech- 
anicians of all kinds, as well as to many engaged in various professions, it is intended 
to offer a means of securing new and better employment for their capital and talents, 
while to the agriculturists at present on the estate, as well as to those who may 
migrate hither, it is designed to open a new market for their produce close to their 
doors. Its object is, in short, to raise the standard of health and comfort of all true 
workers of whatever grade—the means by which these objects are to be achieved 
being a healthy, natural, and economic combination of town and country life, and 
this on land owned by the municipality.” (/bid. p. 21). ; 


The moral basis of the Garden City movement is not so obvious here, 
but it comes out in the fact that there are no pubs at Gardenville. 
The assumption that a Garden City is in some way a ‘natural’ habitat 
for men to live in appears more strongly than at Modelville. 

Mr. F. J. Osborn, the chief present-day exponent of the Garden 
City movement, is the best witness to be called to show what the 
garden cities have actually achieved: 


‘It is now possible to state the realized superiority of the garden city over the . 
urban types that preceded it. The workers have better dwellings. Their houses can be 
arranged to permit of adequate sunlight and air-space. Gardens and allotments can 
be provided adjoining every house. The factories are within walking distance, and 
are more pleasant and healthy places to work in than can be provided in the crowded 
towns. The health of the whole family is better; the rapid change in the appearance 
of children coming to Letchworth or Welwyn from London and other large cities is 
most remarkable. The infant mortality is exceedingly low ; far lower than in any other 
industrial town. There are good shops. . . . There is a choice of schools and pro- 
fessional men. The towns are large enough to support a congregation of every 
religious body and a branch of every political society. Nearly all the amenities of city 
life are available, including above all the sense of vitality and activity. There are 
cinemas, dances, sports, swimming-baths, amateur drama, music, lectures, adult 
education, strikes, lockouts, elections, demonstrations, clubs—most of the appur- 
tenances of a full civilized life at the present stage of human progress. And yet within 
ten minutes’ walk of the centre of each town is the open country.’ | 

: (“‘New Towns After the War,” p. 47.) 
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Such are the claims made for, and the ideas behind the two Garden 
Cities studied in the present survey. The ideas are important, for these 
are among the very few consciously planned communities that exist 
in Britain today. 

The basic ideas behind the Garden City movement may be sum- 
marised as follows: 


1. Good housing conditions away from the overcrowded centres of 
large industrial cities, and with easy access to the country, and 
plenty of sun and air. 


2. A balanced community, containing both middle and working 
classes, brain and manual workers, in industry, agriculture and the 
professions. 


3. Gardens or allotments attached to each house, so that each family 
has a healthful form of recreation available, and can grow its own 
fresh vegetables. 


Nearly half the people in the Garden Cities in the present survey (487) 
were aged between 40-60; of the remainder, rather more were under 
40 than were over 60. The two areas studied were predominantly 
C class preserves (67% C class) with a quarter only of the D element 
(27/) and a sprinkling of B class. 


In the Garden City sample: 


45% had children under 14 years of age; 
78°% liked their houses; 
57% liked their kitchens; 

1°% would prefer to live in a flat; 
15% would prefer to live in a bungalow; 
All had gardens; : 
74% had bathrooms; 
12°, owned their houses; but | 
29% would prefer to own them; 
83% liked the neighbourhood ; 

— 14% would like to live in a town or suburb; 
22% would like to live in the country; ~ 
15% experienced transport difficulties ; 
25s. was the highest, and 

8s. 6d. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


6. Modelville 


The whole area covered by the Modelville Estate is 1,278 acres, 
of which the original village occupies 118 acres, and the main factory 
and its recreation grounds 165 acres. In the words of a : eee of 
the Trustees of the estate: 


‘“*The average plot allowed for each house is about 500 square yards, and there is a 
space of 82 feet from house front to house front. The roads are tree-lined, and 16 
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acres (in addition to the Works Recreation Grounds) are devoted to open spaces. 
The houses themselves are designed to secure comfort and commodiousness, com- 


bined with economy and picturesqueness and variety of appearance. They avera 
. seven to the gross acre—mostly semi-detached, or in blocks of four. They are chiefly 
of red brick, the most accessible building material in the locality, but variety is secured 
by the use of roughcast and ee walls, green slates, red tiles, and the 
addition of porches, gables and so fo 


_ Here are the impressions of one of the investi gators who carried out 
the survey in February 1942: 

“Modelville is a pleasant and well laid-out estate, with plenty of green spaces, 
parks and recreation grounds. The roads are wide and the houses are well spaced 
with big gardens back and front. Almost without exception the gardens are well 
cared for. The gardens are much appreciated. by the owners, and on the question 


‘Would you like a garden or not?’ the answer was generally very emphatically in the 
affirmative. 


“The houses vary considerably in type, age and rent. The really modern houses are 

semi-detached or in small blocks of a dozen to twenty and seem cramped by com- 
parison. The majority like their houses, and most of the apparent grumbles are really 
suggestions for improvements rather than complaints. Occasionally there were 
complaints that rents or repayments for owned houses are too high. Generally 
Speaking the houses are well furnished, though rather to a pattern, i.e. three-piece 
Suites in tapestry or leatherette in the sitting-rooms and modern type curtains. The 
householders spend time and money in improvements. Many kitchens have been 
turned into living rooms and the kitchen apparatus placed in a built-on, lean-to shed 
at the back or the side of the house. Interviewees talk of bricking up doors or ex- 
changing kitchen grates for modern fireplaces. Some of the older type houses have 
had baths removed from the kitchens and fitted elsewhere to make a separate bath- 
room. Rents vary according to whether rates are included in the weekly amount paid, 
or to which one of the Estate building companies the house belongs.” 
Shopping facilities at Modelville were only moderately good, and 
there was as much dissatisfaction as satisfaction with them. Only a 
few shops could be found on the estate—a grocer, a greengrocer, 
draper, baker, hairdresser, tobacconist, chemist, electrician, newsagent | 
and a bank, but within a radius of a twopenny bus ride several good 
shopping centres were available. As might be deduced from George 
Cadbury senior’s strong views on the subject, gardens are the strong 
point of Modelville. All the houses surveyed had gardens, three- 
quarters of them large; 88% of the gardens were well kept and only 1% 
neglected, this being far and away the highest percentage of well-kept 
and the lowest percentage of neglected gardens encountered during the 
whole survey. There can, therefore, be little doubt that people who live 
at Modelville appreciate their large gardens. 

Four-fifths of the Modelville houses visited had bathrooms, and 
of the remainder nearly all had baths in the scullery, a very unpopular 
feature. In almost every case of scullery-baths a demand for a “proper 
bathroom” was voiced. In several cases people had had either a back 
bedroom or a lean-to shed outside the scullery converted to a bathroom. 

The great majority of the people interviewed at Modelville (77%) 
were of C class, and there were even a few B’s, leaving only 18% of 
D’s. This is reflected also in the fact that 23%, were buying or had 
bought their houses. Six out of every ten chief wage-earners worked 


in factories, the bulk of them at the large works nearby. — 
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In the Modelville sample: 


31% had children under 14 years of age; 
85% liked their houses; | 
66% liked their kitchens (cf. plan 15); 
2% would prefer to live in a flat; 
14°%/ would prefer to live in a bungalow; 
79% had bathrooms; 
23% owned their homes; but 
30% would like to own them; 
89% liked the neighbourhood; 
1°/ would like to live in a town; 
25% would like to live in the country; 
17% experienced transport difficulties ; 
22s. was the highest rent; and 
10s. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


7. Gardenville 


Gardenville was founded in 1904 and by the end of that year there 
were 400 people living there in 36 buildings. It grew very rapidly and 
in 1939 the population numbered 15,000. 

The sample was mainly C (57%) with a large block of D’s (37%) 
and a few odd B’s, who inhabit the working class area. The largest 
single occupation was factory work (43'/,). 


A general description of Gardenville is given in a survey of the town 


carried out by Mass-Observation early in 1940: 


“The original circular plan was abandoned at the outset, and the town has _ 


been developed on unsymmetrical lines, with main shopping and residential areas 
concentrated to the south of the railway. For the most part, factories have been 
concentrated on the east side of the town. Many of the roads are grass and/or tree- 
lined, but they are not always very wide. | 


Very approximately in the centre of the town are the Town Square, a grass-covered 
area, now churned up by the provision of air-raid shelters, fronting the Grammar 
School, the public library, the council offices, the museum. the fire station, two 
cinemas, the estate office, the post office and the railway station. However, the real 
centre of the town is the main shopping street, the Avenue and its covered arcade. 
Here rendezvous are kept and Sunday afternoon couples parade. In the town area 
there are four cafés, two unlicensed hotels and an unusual institution, the People’s 
‘House, combining café, restaurant, hotel and billiard hall. This too is unlicensed. 
There are two other billiard halls, both fairly well patronized. The main hotel, 
situated some distance from the town in the old village. is given four stars in the 
A.A. Handbook, and charges from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d, for lunch and 5s. 6d. for dinner. 
Pension charges are 18s. to 24s. per day; £5 15s. 6d. to £8 8s. Od. per week, compared 
with the £3 3s. Od. per week maximum of the People’s House. There is a conditional 
licence, and with its squash and tennis courts and riding stables the hotel is a centre 
for the more affluent citizens. The Fox Inn in the nearby Village also caters for 
visitors, but has only four bedrooms. The other hotels are small and somewhat drab. 


Architecture. There has been some attempt to obtain architectural harmony in 
Gardenville, but the main shopping streets are a hotchpotch of styles, and all private 
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dwellings are individual in design. Council houses in working-class areas are more 
or less uniform, but have few special architectural features to commend them. From 
the air the town presents a fairly harmonious appearance, as tile roofs-only are 
permitted. All plans have first to be approved by the Gardenville Company. Most 
public buildings show Georgian tendencies, though some newly-erected convent 
buildings are vaguely Continental in design. Most buildings are in brick or roughcast, 
and there have been few experiments with flat roofs or advanced architecture. 
There are few really offensive structures, and the town has fulfilled the pioneer’s 
stipulation that there should be ample open spaces and outdoor facilities. 


Open Spaces.. The Common, with an area of 60 acres, is the largest open space, 
and contains a modern swimming-pool (run at a loss by the Council), tennis courts 
and bowling greens. There is also a bandstand for Sunday afternoon concerts. In 
addition there are the smaller Park (4 acres) and Pioneer Garden (13 acres), 
with a paddling pool and bowling greens, and three public playing fields. Many 
factories and schools have their own sporting facilities, and there are the Town 
Association and Rugby football grounds and the Town Cricket field.” 


Some investigators’ impressions gained during the main survey in 
March 1942 supplement this picture (cf. plan 8): 


“In the newer part of Gardenville the houses are mostly grey roughcast and 
medium-sized. Archer’s Way is rather bleak, as it is on top of a hill, and tn spite of 
green swards in front of the houses there is a monotonous look. The houses have 
green doors and the living rooms have a window at each end. The houses are in 
groups of four, and very often the passage at the back is a communal one. Campers 
Avenue and Hillbrow are much the same, but the houses are a Jittle larger and have 
a more attractive mellow look. There is more in the way of trees and hedges, and most 
of the houses are in twos or fours. Round about Eldefield were also modern houses, 
ranging from the ordinary small pink house to a very modern square type with sun- 
trap windows. The roads are very long everywhere. Broughton Hill had small grey or 

yellow roughcast houses, also large pink houses and small cottages with shared 
satelite In Common View there were old cottages of white roughcast, with small 
windows, quite attractive outside, and also in blocks of four. 


The atmosphere of Gardenville is thus like that of Modelville and 
quite different from that of the old houses studied in the present 
survey. This is partly due to the fact that it is a small provincial town 


(population 15,000), whereas all the Old House areas studied belong 


to London or other fair-sized towns, but it is also due to the more 
open development of Gardenville, as of Modelville. All the houses 
have both front and back gardens, the streets, apart from some of 
the main ones, are sufficiently wide and spacious, and there is plenty 
of fresh air and sunlight. Investigators’ impressions of the interviewees 
in Gardenville confirm these differences : 


‘Like those on the Modelville Estate, the Gardenville homes are very well kept, 
though perhaps not quite so highly polished. Interiors are similar to Modelville— 


light decorations, not overcrowded with furniture, plants in pots and modern in 
style.” 


“Interviewees were usually D type, the older ones rather drab and old-fashioned, 
but the younger ones were a superior type with better appearance and manner. A 
number of children playing in the streets were pathetically badly dressed in ill-fitting 


. garments, but children in the houses visited were well cared for. People were generally 


pleasant and helpful. Few had real grievances against their living conditions, but the 
majority felt the lack of a proper bathroom.” 


In Gardenville, as in Modelville, those who had baths in the scullery. 
(267%) felt an especial bath grievance, much more so than the people 
in the old houses who had no baths at all. Throughout, the people 
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_ interviewed in the Garden Cities, partly because of the large C-class | 
element, gave evidence of having-higher standards than those in the 
old houses; for instance, 3% in Gardenville wanted refrigerators in 
their kitchens, which is usually an A-class demand. 

There was very little feeling either way about shops, since people 
were not near enough to shops to praise the shopping facilities spon- 
taneously, yet not far enough away to feel any grievance. Plenty of 
good shops are situated in the centre of the town within ten to fifteen 
minutes’ walk from almost any part of the Garden City, but there is 
a marked absence of the “shop around the corner”, and this type of 
facility was missed. 

The main feature that marks Gardenville out as no ordinary place 
is the absence of any licensed premises in the centre of the town. 
Howard, in his original proposal, was opposed to total prohibition 
in the Garden City. Nevertheless, a licence for a central pub in Garden- 
ville has never been granted, and the project has been a controversial 
issue ever since the foundation of the town. 

At present there are four pubs on the outskirts of .Gardenville, 
all of which are crowded with inhabitants of the town during week- 
ends. Large quantities of beer come into the town by lorry and motor- 
van. It cannot be said that the absence of central pubs at Gardenville 
is due wholly to romantic or fanatical ideas on the part of the founders 
or Gardenville. The people of Gardenville have six times been given 
the opportunity to have a central pub, and six times a. majority 
of those few sufficiently interested to go to the poll have rejected 


the idea. The lack of social amenities, such as pubs, was very much 
missed. 


In the Gardenville sample: 


60% had children under 14 years of age; 
70% liked their houses; 
47% liked their kitchens; 

0% would prefer to live in a flat; 

16% would prefer to live in a bun cataiah 
All had gardens; 
68°% had bathrooms; 

_ 2% owned their homes; but 
38% would like to own them; 
77% liked the neighbourhood ; 

8% would prefer to live in a town or suburb; 
19% would prefer to live in the country; 
14% experienced transport difficulties ; 
20s. was the highest rent, and 

8s. 6d. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 
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C—MUNICIPAL HOUSING ESTATES 


In the two decades separating the two great wars of the early 20th 
century more than one and a half million houses were built in Great 
Britain, many of them by municipal enterprise. In London alone, 
for instance, the County Council built 82,139 and the metropolitan 
boroughs 27,772 houses between the Armistice and March 31, 1939. 

Many of these new houses, particularly on the outskirts of the great 
cities, were built in large estates forming big new suburban communities: 
Becontree and St. Helier in London, Wythenshawe at Manchester, 
Norris Green at Liverpool, for instance. The six largest L.C.C. Estates 
all had populations of more than 10,000 in 1939: 


Housing Estate 1939 Population 
Becontree, Essex... i oy .. 110,421 
St. Helier, Surrey .. a rs i .. Jgme 
Downham, Kent... is va oe ee 
Watling, Middlesex . . ma i .. 18,619 — 
Bellingham, London - oe .. 255 
Mottingham, Kent .. ‘ ne cite fee 


The total population of all the post-war L.C.C. Housing Estates in 
1939 was 258,126. 

The appearance of these huge new communities, inhabited almost 
entirely by working-class people, planted down by one local authority 
in another local authority’s area with inadequate planning and fore- 
thought about the social problems that would inevitably arise, created 
housing conditions of exceptional interest. The abject poverty of 
imagination in social matters that characterized the inter-war era, and 
led among other things to the growth of these great ill-planned one- 
class suburbs all over the country, is classically illustrated by an extract 
from Mr. (now Lord) Baldwin’s introductory note to Terence Young’s 
report for the Pilgrim Trust, Becontree and Dagenham (1934): 


“In the case of Becontree the London County Council had been content to plan, 

_ build and manage as a landlord. There would be no use, therefore, in expecting from 
that Council any general account of the social effects of its vast experiment. The 
several local authorities in South Essex were in no way partners in the enterprise and 
had been too much embarrassed by its consequences to be asked for a dispassionate 
study of it. The Government departments most concerned might be presumed, in 
present circumstances, to have neither time nor money for special reports upon a 
case which, for them, raised questions rather of administration than of principle.” 


With the originating local authority content to remain a landlord 
the other local authorities struggling to cope with this vast cuckoo 
thrust into their little nests, and the Government apparently too over- 
worked and impecunious to be able to investigate the social conse- 
quences of dumping 100,000 people down on 3,000 acres of clayey 
Essex farmland, it is not surprising that some unforeseen developments 
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occurred. An excellent example of this lack of foresight was the fracas 
over the additional pub facilities: 


“The Dagenham Council of Christian Clergy and other Ministers of Religion 
came into being in 1929 to consider what action the churches should take over local 
social problems. The one with which they were immediately concerned was the drink 
problem. Thev stated that on certain nights there were crowds outside local public 
houses as well as inside, that waiting outside also were a number of children who 
were kept up when they ought to have been in bed and were liable to hear bad 
language, and that there was often rowdiness and fighting. They protested publicly 
about these conditions and opposed the application of the London County Council 
to increase the licences. In fact, the crowds outside public-houses were due to lack of 
room inside, the result of there being too few public-houses on the Estate to meet 
comfortably the needs of the people for that type of facility.”” (Young, p. 72). 


Proper planning might have ensured that enough pubs were provided 
on the estate to keep pace with the growing population, instead of 
waiting until people had to fight their way into the pubs before in- 
creasing the facilities they were seeking. 

The three Housing Estates selected for study in the present survey 
were all erected by the London County Council: Oak Estate, the largest 
of the estates on the eastern outskirts of London; Elm Estate in the 
western part of London inside the L.C.C. area; and Ash Estate in North 
_ London. Oak Estate and Ash Estate were chosen because of the social 

surveys already done there by Terence Young and Ruth Durant re- 
spectively, which provide useful background material; and Elm Estate 
because it is generally agreed to be the most “high-class” and best- 
- situated of all the L.C.C. Housing Estates. 

Apart from the fact that Oak Estate covers so vast an area that 
several long, straight main roads have to cross the estate, thus pro- 
ducing an effect of urban monotony, the three estates are very similar | 
to look at, though Elm Estate is the most park-like with its many 
trees and numerous grass verges and shrubberies, and Ash Estate 
also has many more trees and is more rural in appearance than Oak 
Estate. The houses on all three estates are very similar, though at 
Ash and Elm Estate they are generally in smaller blocks and less close 
together than at Oak Estate. 

The types of house were very much the same on all the estates, with 
numerous minor variations in design. The bulk of them were two- 
storey red-brick cottages, with one or two rooms and a kitchen- 
scullery downstairs and two or three bedrooms upstairs. All the houses 
had baths and most of them separate W.C.’s, gas cookers, coppers 
and coal stoves of the “interoven” type, which were unpopular, as 
well as storage space for half a ton of coal, are provided with each 
house, and a large kitchen cupboard is also a fixture. Most of the houses 
share an entrance gateway, and some also share a porch, which was 
another much-disliked feature of these estates. 

There was a slight preponderance of C-class people in the whole 
sample (55//), but this was due to a big majority of C’s at Elm Estate, 
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both the other two estates showing a slight excess of D’s. The principal 
occupations followed by the chief wage-earners were : o 


oO 
Factory workers... ee 7 17 
Office workers re ss “4 14 
Transport workers .. 3 e 13 
Pensioners... es gee Be 7 


More significant than the class-structure of the estates, however, is 
the age distribution of the inhabitants. In the present sample, there 
was a marked preponderance of people in the 40-60 age-group, 
compared with the figures for the whole 1,100 interviews: 


Age 20-40 Age 40-60 Age over 60 


Zo /o /o 
Housing Estates .. -.. 30 or: 13 
Total va eee ree? ee 48 21 


‘The figures for the individual estates are even more striking, there 


being only 4% of old people in the Oak Estate sample, and 20% of 
young people at Elm Estate. The reason for this excess of people born 
between 1880 and 1900 has been discussed already (Chapter IT); it is 


" mainly due to the fact that the estates were largely peopled in the ten years 


following 1920 with families with children of elementary school age, who 
have remained there gradually ageing. A very large percentage of the 
Housing Estate population (587%) had children under 14 years of age. 


In the Municipal Housing Estates: 
80%, liked their homes; 
50% liked their kitchens; 
3% would prefer to live in a flat; 
16% would prefer to live in a bungalow; 
All had gardens; 
All had bathrooms; 
All rented their homes; but 
20% would like to own them ; 
43% liked the neighbourhood ; 
6% would like to live in a town; 
14% would like to live in the country; 
23% experienced transport difficulties ; 
28s.. was the highest rent, and | 
13s. the lowest rent paid by interviwees. 


8. Oak Estate 


Oak Estate is the largest of the L.C.C.’s Housing Estates, and is 
indeed the largest housing estate in the British Isles. It covers an area 


of 2,784 acres, which when the estate is completed, will accommodate 
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nearly 130,000 people, and already on March 31, 1939, contained a 
population of over 100,000: in 25,769 houses and 96,314 rooms. 
This is equivalent to the population of a fair-sized town, and if the 
whole estate were included in one local government area it would be 
the 50th town in England and Wales in point of size. 


road | 
Se 
gardens 


3 —e oh 
; : 
house} ne | a houtes 
=> : —— a ee 


Plan 3—A Typical ‘ Banjo’ on Oak Estate 


This is the most urban-looking of the three L.C.C. estates studied 
in the present survey. There are fewer trees, and the long roads with 
houses set closely together give a distinct effect of monotony in many 
streets, though others are shorter with the houses so arranged as to 
prevent the “row” effect. Terence Young gives a good general descrip- 
tion of the estate as it was in 1933: | 


“The area upon which the Oak Estate has been built had very few natural 
advantages. It is flat with a gradual but imperceptible fall from north to south, and 
there were comparatively few trees. Because of these limitations the estate has little 
of the natural attractiveness of some of the other smaller L.C.C. estates, eB. at 
Watling or St. Helier. However, many of the trees have been preserved, and the 
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innumerable little triangular patches of ground situated at the corners of roads, and 
strips between the footpath and inset blocks of houses, which have been laid down 
to grass or planted with trees or shrubs, will make a considerable change in the look 
of the place in years to come. Many of the roads have been planted with trees, 
although the children have made their existence insecure, and one of the widest roads 
has a strip in the centre planted with shrubs. . . . Because of the size of the estate 
there are necessarily a number of long straight roads passing through it, designed to 
carry passengers from one part to another and to the neighbouring towns. Some are 
now used considerably by through traffic. Most visitors to the district obtain a very 
incorrect impression.of its looks because their first view is of these main roads with 
their long rows of similar houses. Small houses, even with the variety of grouping 
and structure introduced by the L.C.C., look depressingly uniform to the casual 
glance. Once off the main roads, a great variety of layout will be found. Roads are 
curved, both for variety and to slow up wheeled traffic. There are squares, crescents 
and ‘circuses’. There are also a number of little cul-de-sacs, known locally as ‘ banjos’, 
a short neck of houses leading to a semi-circle with an open space in the middle.” 


(Op. cit., pp. 98-100) 

A sketch of one of these banjos will be found in Plan 3. The estate 
has changed so little since Young wrote, except for the growing up 
of the street-corner shrubberies, that his description of the houses 
will also serve. Of course, a good many more houses of these types 
have been built, as building has gone on continuously since 1921. 
Figures for 1938-9, from the L.C.C. official housing statistics, have 
been interpolated for those of 1931-32 in the following extract: 


“The L.C.C, has provided at Oak Estate cottages mainly of the two-storeyed type 
at the density of 12 to the acre, each for a separate family. There are a few three- 
storeyed buildings containing completely separate accommodation for two families 
per house. The proportion of accommodation of the various sizes is as follows: 


Year 1938-39 


Two-roomed dwellings (flats) a a 
Three-roomed houses. . a Me . ae 
Four-roomed houses (non-parlour) ia 
Four-roomed houses (parlour) i . —— 
Five-roomed houses and over os oe ee 


Each pg has in addition a kitchen-scullery and an entrance hall.” (Op..cit. pp- 
104-1 | 


There were then roughly 55% of two-bedroomed houses and 42% 
with three or more bedrooms on the whole estate. In the present 


sample there were 45% with two and 54% with three bedrooms. 
Young continues: 


‘Each of the dwellings is fitted with a deep sink, a draining board, a gas cooker, 
a washing copper and shelving, a bath, w.c., larder, dresser-cupboard and storage 
for half a ton of coal. Hot water for the bath can be pumped from the washing 
copper. The living room has a combination stove which has an oven over a fire 
which can be closed or open. ) nae 

“Each house has a small front garden with a hedge planted and maintained by the 
L.C.C., and a larger back garden. The back gardens are of varying size. om 

*““L.C.C. offers every year a large number of prizes in front garden competitions, 
which has no doubt helped to maintain the high standard. Many of the houses share 
a front entrance path and a porch way with the next house—sometimes a cauise of 
considerable friction between neighbours.” (Op. cit. p. 106) 


Young goes on to describe the layout and construction of the 
houses : 


“*The houses are in blocks of varying numbers, and as much as possible, subject to 
the limitations of cost and the consequent necessity of a considerable degree of | 
standardization, variety has been introduced. Straight blocks have often been 
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avoided by insetting certain of the houses and changing the design of the end houses. 
The curvature of the minor roads has helped to avoid uniformity. ne nearly 
ninety different types of houses can be found at Oak Estate.” 


The shopping facilities on the estate were rather limited, and this 
formed one of the chief grievances of the residents. Twice as many 
people complained of the shopping facilities as said they liked the 
district because of the nearness of the shops. A good deal of resentment 
was directed against the local shopkeepers, who were sometimes 
accused of profiteering or generally taking advantage of their local 
monopoly. Street markets to which a large number of the inhabitants 
had been accustomed before moving to the estate, were much missed, 
and a particular grievance was that in one of the shopping centres 
one man was alleged to control all the shops. There were also com- 
plaints of the rigid policy of the L.C.C. in letting shops. The general 
atmosphere of the estate at the time of the present survey was “‘fairly 
cheerful, but rather apathetic.” As an investigator reported at the time: 


They don’t bother so much about appearances (as at Ash Estate). They look 
shabbier, and wander about with cigarettes in their mouths, and treat each other to 
drinks. Curlers and hatless women are more in n evidence, and the women’s clothes 
seem dirtier. 


The peculiar age-structure of the Oak Estate sample has already 
been referred to (Chapter II). Of the people interviewed : 


42% Were aged 20-40 
54% were aged 40-60, and 
4’ were aged over 60 
This compares with 31% under 40, 48% aged 40-60, and 21% over 60 
in the whole sample, and is accounted for by the fact that the estate 
has been continuously peopled with families containing children of 
elementary school age. Oak Estate is thus very much a community of 
the young and the middle-aged. 

_ In the sample the C and D classes were almost evenly divided. The 


four most frequent occupations were: o 
Factory workers... “ ei 22 
Labourers... ae ‘i 16 
Office workers “e a es 11 
Transport workers .. ‘ ae 


As might be expected from the small number of the old people in the 
sample, only 57 of the chief wage-earners were pensioners. 

An exceptionally high proportion of the families in the sample (687%) 
had children under 14, which confirms that the proportion of children 
in the population of Oak Estate is still very high. 


In the Oak Estate sample: 
85% liked their houses ; 
53% liked their kitchens ; 
_ 4% would prefer to live in a flat ; 
16% would prefer to live in a bungalow; 
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All had gardens; 

99% had bathrooms; 

All rented their homes; but 
14°% would like to own them; | a 
63% liked the neighbourhood ; 

11% would like to live in a town; 

17% would like to live in the country; 

24% experienced transport difficulties ; 

28s. was the highest, and 

13s. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


9. Elm Estate 


Elm Estate is the eighth largest of the L.C.C.’s ‘sixteen inter-war 
cottage estates. Erected between 1921 and 1927, it is quite the most 
pleasantly situated of all the L.C.C. estates. The fact that its site was 
formerly a park and not, like Oak and Ash Estate, farmland, gives 
it a park-like rather than rural atmosphere, with more trees and greenery 
than at either of the other two estates. 

The area of Elm Estate is 147 acres, and on it 5,202 people live 
in 1,211 houses with 4,744 rooms. The houses did not differ much 
from those already described under Oak Estate. They were small, with 
either two or three bedrooms, a bathroom, a kitchen-scullery and one 
or two living rooms. A small number were maisonettes with only two 
rooms, and these had the bath in the kitchen. (See Plan 4 for typical 
layout of the ground floor in one of these houses.) The houses were 
generally. in blocks of four, eight or twelve, with a few semi-detached 
dwellings and longer blocks. There were, however, fewer long 
blocks than at Oak Estate, and it had none of the urban atmos- 
phere engendered by the long, straight rows in the main streets of 
Oak Estate. | 

The cottages were with few exceptions two-storey. ones, , of red brick 
with dark grey slate roofs; stucco-fronted weathered to a dull grey; 
yellow brick with red-tiled roof $; or in a few cases cream-washed over 
brick with dark grey slate roofs. 

There were considerably more large houses (five rooms and over) 


at Elm Estate than at either Oak or Ash Estate, as the following table 
shows : 


Houses of Various Sizes at Elm Estate, 1938-9 


yA 
Two-roomed houses or flats 5 a a e 
Three-roomed houses aes - 24 
Four-roomed houses (non-parlour type) .. és 29 
Four-roomed houses (parlour-type) a wy 15 
Five-roomed houses and over a 27 


At Oak Estate only 15% of the houses were Sninaaeh and at Ash 
Estate 17%. In the present Elm Estate sample there were 24% with 
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two and 71% with three bedrooms, compared with 39% and 56% on 
the whole estate. From several of the three-bedroomed houses came 
complaints that the third bedroom was too small. 


The front gardens varied in size, but were never large. Some were 
about 5 ft. deep, others 10 to 15 ft., and they were usually laid out in 
flower-beds, though a small number are now being used for growing 
vegetables. A few houses had virtually no front garden except for 
a narrow flower-bed, but in these cases there was a shared grass 
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Plan 4—Ground Floor of Elm Estate House (cf. plan 16) 


verge about 12-15 ft. wide between the fronts of the houses and 
the pavement. | 


In the longer roads an attempt had been made to break the con- 
tinuity by small variations in exterior design, such as steeper roofs 
with dormer windows, and houses set back from the pavement at 
varying distances. Some houses ran sideways off the streets in closes, 
with a green plot of lawn in front of them and enclosed by well-kept 
hedges. Similar lawns were also found at the corners and ends of the 
long main roads and in the centres of side streets running off them. 

The general impression that this is a “high-class” estate is borne 
out by an investigator’s note on the general bearing of Elm Estate 
people, which may be contrasted with that of Oak Estate people: 

Generally speaking, the people are pleasant and intelligent, of good working- 
class C types. A number speak of themselves with approbation as ‘working-class 


people’ in a ‘working-class district’. Women are usually tidy and neat, comfortably 
rather than smartly dressed, and children are well cared for and neatly dressed. 
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One of the main grievances at Elm Estate was the inadequacy of the 
transport services. This was largely due to the fact that shopping 
facilities were said to be poor—only about a dozen shops now serve 
the whole estate—so that many housewives had to travel considerable 
distances for their weekly shopping. Before the war there were two 
bus services running the whole length of the estate, one of which has 
now been withdrawn, leaving one service as the only link between 
the top part of the estate and the rest of London. There were also 
complaints that the buses did not work either early or late enough, and 
grumbles about the alleged offhandedness and inconsiderateness on the 
part of bus personnel. 

The age-structure of the Elm Estate sample differed from that of 
the two other Housing Estates in the larger proportion of old people 
(20% over 60) and the smaller proportion of young ones (20% under 
40). Barely half the families interviewed had children under 14, this 
conforming with the exceptionally high middle-aged element (60% 
aged 40-60), which was more than in any of the other samples in the 
present survey. 

The class-structure of the sample also confirms Elm Estate’s reputa- 
tion as a “high-class” estate; 70% were C’s, a proportion exceeded 
only in Subtown and Modelville in the present survey. The larger pro- 
portion of five-roomed houses was further evidence of the “‘classiness”’ 
of Elm Estate. So was the distribution of occupations of chief wage- 
earners, the chief of which were: 


21% employed in offices 

¥gA “s ,», transport 

12% e ,. factories 

0"% rr ,, trade and commerce 
a ,, civil defence 


In the Elm Estate sample: 


86° liked their houses; 
61°% liked their kitchens; 
2/7. would prefer a flat ; 
14% would prefer living in a bungalow; 
All had gardens; 
All had bathrooms; 
All rented their homes; but 
29% would like to own them; 
96% liked the neighbourhood; 
3% would like to live in a town; 
13% would prefer to live in the country; 
22% experienced transport difficulties ; 
28s. was the highest, and 
15s. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 
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10. Ash Estate 


Ash Estate is the fourth largest of the L.C.C. cottage housing estates. 
Its 18,619 inhabitants lived in 1939 in 4,031 houses with 15,230 rooms. 
The estate was built almost entirely during the four years of 1927-30. 
It occupies 386 acres, including 41 acres of open spaces, and is planned 
with a density of 10.7 cottages to the acre, or rather fewer than at 
Oak Estate. 

The whole estate has a more rural atmosphere than Oak Estate. 
There are more trees, both in the central park and along the roads 
of the estate, and fewer song straight roads. A student describes 

it as follows : 


‘The natural charm of the place with its hills, its trees and its Silkstream was 
preserved, and gives a fine setting to the red, brown and white cottages. Many of the 
new streets bear the names of the old fields on which they have been built. Gardens 
and open spaces are reminders of the rural tradition of the site, particularly the 
pleasant greens which some of the streets possess.” (op. cit., pp. 1-2) 


The houses in all the streets are very similar to those at Oak and Elm 
Estate. There are more stucco and wood-faced houses than at Oak 
Estate, but the great majority are of red brick. The proportions of 
houses of various sizes differs hardly at all from those at Oak | 
Estate, viz. : 


Houses of various sizes at Ash Estate = 
Two-roomed houses or flats... ss i i 3 
Three-roomed houses... - ‘a 33 
Four-roomed: houses (non-parlour type) oe peal ae 
Four-roomed houses (parlour type) .. oS "e 22 
Five-roomed houses and over .. Fi re an 17 


Thus 55% of the houses had two bedrooms and 42% had three or 
more, compared with 63% with two bedrooms and 35% with three in 
the sample. As at Elm Estate, several people in the three-roomed 
houses complained that the third bedroom was too small. The great 
grumble of Ash Estate dwellers was the stove in the living room, which 
as already mentioned is fitted on all the three L.C.C. estates in the 


_ present survey, proving very unpopular everywhere. Listen tosome Ash . 
Estate housewives : 


“The oven in the living room is useless, won’t even keep plates warm.” (F45C) 


“Look at this stove. I never use it. Every time it’s opened soot falls all over the 
room. I’ve asked for a new one though, in case of air-raids. It was so inconvenient 
when the gas was cut off. But really orie should be able to at least put a saucepan or 
a kettle on the fire, it’ s waste of coal, isn’t it?” (F55C) 


Shopping facilities are very satisfactory and were much praised by 
housewives. The Estate is serviced by one of the largest shopping centres 
in North-West London, and though not very near the Estate, once 
housewives get there, they have a good variety of shops at their 
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service. There was a small demand for additional shops on the Estate 
itself—a butcher, grocer and dairy were named, and the desire for a 
café or British Restaurant was also voiced. 

In the present sample, the distribution of ages conformed pretty 
closely to the average for the three Housing Estates, showing a marked 
preponderance of middle-aged people and fewer old people than the 
average for the whole survey. Rather more families interviewed had 
children under 14 than had not. The sample was also fairly evenly 
divided between C and D class, with a slight excess of D’s (54%). The 
six most frequent occupations of chief wage-earners were : 


Zo 
Factory workers .. ae - a 18 
Transport workers a, - " 13 
Pensioners - a or Ka 11 
Office workers... ‘ és me 10 | 
Labourers .. e ip i ys 10 
Building workers .. pase es 8 


The flesh and blood behind all these statistics is brought to life by 


the following sketches of Ash Estate life as seen by investigators early 
in October 1941: 


The whole of the shopping centre is crowded with women, about half of them 
standing and chatting. 

Three young women, rather heavily made up but shabbily dressed, stroll down the 
main shopping street, eating ice-creams and discussing their boy friends: when by 
accident one of the girls gets a bit of ice-cream on her nose, all of them laugh heartily. 


F30D is walking up the shopping centre with an ice-cream cone, accompanied 
by. F6D, also with an ice-cream cone. F30D puts her tongue out and licks the ice- 
cream. F6D eats her ice-cream in a similar way. Then she knocks a piece down the 
front of her frock. Her mother wipes it off with her own handkerchief and says ° Cord — 
strike me, you re a mucky one. Your father’d make you different if he wasn’t fighting 
Nasties,’ but she doesn’t strike the child, and walks on holding her hand. 


And here is an investigator’s account of a Sunday in October at 
Ash Estate: 


‘Sunday in Ash Estate seems to be a day for family reunions and general family 
activity rather than for religion or wider social activity. Visits from friends and 
relations in London seems to be one of the biggest activities. From every train during 
the morning swarmed scores of people with children, baskets of food, etc. etc. who 
almost to a man turned out of the station in the direction of the Estate, obviously 
intending to spend the day with relatives living there. On the Estate itself there is very 
much of a domestic atmosphere today. In almost every kitchen there are signs of 
housewives busily preparing a Sunday joint for family and guests; and the men are 
mostly to be seen lounging about the back of the house, gardening, or doing odd 
jobs such as. mending bicycles, etc. Children seen in the streets are mostly wearing 
best clothes, hats and gloves, even when playing the messiest of games. 


In the Ash Estate sample: : 


54% had children under 14 years of age; 
0% liked their homes ; 
35% liked their kitchens; 
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3% would prefer to live in a flat; 
_ 18% would prefer to live in a bungalow; 
All had gardens and all had bathrooms ; 
All rented their homes; but 
18% would like to own them; 
71% liked the neighbourhood ; 
5% would like to live in a town; 
13% would like to live in the country 
24s. was the highest rent, and 
13s. 6d. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


D—FLATS 


66 


. Nevertheless it is eventually undeniable that the flat, if its own particular 
problems of design are sufficiently studied, can afford the pleasantest possible 
conditions of living for a very considerable proportion of .the inhabitants of our 
towns. . . . There is one thing, however, which the inhabitant of a flat must 
sacrifice. That is the possibility of walking straight out of his dwelling into a private: 
garden of his own. . . . Much of the present dislike of flats by many town-planning ~ 
and housing authorities is compounded of superstition and prejudice rather than 
firmly based on reason.” (Thomas Sharp, “Town Planning’”’, 1940, pp. 76, 77, 79.) 


‘Flats remain unpopular with the masses despite the most persistent propaganda 
by architectural playboys who want larger boxes of plasticine with which to indulge 
their creative fancy.”’ (F. J. Osborn, ‘“‘ New Towns After the War,” 1942, p. 13.) 


No subject in the whole field of social science arouses fiercer con- 
troversy than the time-honoured argument of houses versus flats. The 
origin of flats on the Continent was the need for a large number of 
people to crowd together for safety within the walls of a city. As there 
was no serious warfare in England after the seventeenth century, 
__ English towns were able to spread themselves during the great period 
of population increase between 1760 and 1900, and flats were only 
built in a few of the very largest cities, where the pressure of numbers — 
on space was so great as to force land values up in the centre, to an 
extent where the saving in land costs outweighed the extra cost of 
erecting a multi-storey building. 

There can be no doubt, however, that flats are unpopular with the 
great majority of English people. In the present survey, for every one 
person who said that she would like to live in a flat, ten said that they 
would like to live in a small house or bungalow. Even among those 
actually living in flats, more than twice as many people said they 
preferred a small house or bungalow as said they would like to stay in 
their present or move to another flat. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this known antipathy to flats, other con- 
siderations of policy have led the London County Council to build 
four out of every ten dwellings they have erected as flats. Even in 
1938-39, 15,448 out of the 17,971 dwellings erected by the L.C.C. were 
flats. This is an example of public policy flying directly in the face of 
public opinion, and it is of interest, therefore, to examine the difference 
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in the reactions of flat-dwellers to the various housin g problems studied 
in the present survey. 

Two blocks of Flats in London were chosen for special study, one of 
369 Flats at Metrotown, built about 1932, and a very modern one 
of 119 Flats at Newflats, opened in 1938. 

The age and class structure of the Flats was very similar to that of the 
Housing Estates studied in the present survey, except that there were 
rather more old people, though still fewer than the average for the whole 
sample. No B-class people at all were found, this being the only group 
completely devoid of B’s, and the sample contained 42% C’s and 58% 
D’s. The principal jobs of chief wage-earners were: 


Yo 

Services .. “ a ye 17 

_ Transport workers es os ‘i 15 
Pensioners fee my “a 12 
Office workers... i Joka 


CivilDefence an oe a 9 


In the Flat sample: 


59% had children under 14 years of age; 
79% liked their homes ; 
79% liked their kitchens ; 
64% would prefer to live i in a small house or bungalow ; 
None had gardens, but 
78% would like to have a garden ; 
All had baths; 2 
All rented their homes, but 
24% would like to own them; - 
687 liked the neighbourhood ; 

22'% Would like living in a suburb; 

14% would like to live in the amet hl 

5% experienced transport difficulties ; 

21s. 6d, was the highest rent, and 
10s. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


11. Metroflats 


_ The colony of Flats studied in Metrotown consisted of 369 flats in 
seven blocks. These Flats belong to the Metrotown Borough Council, 
and were built about 1932. 

For a description of the district, see - under Metrotown Houses. 
_ The Flats are built of yellow brick, in seven large austere-looking 
five-storey blocks. There are no lifts, and access to the three upper floors 
is by means of dark and narrow staircases at either end and in the centre 
of each block. On each floor an iron balcony leads from the stairway 
to the front doors of about eight flats. The top story consists of a 
mansard roof with one or two bedrooms (cf. plan 19). 
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A central road through the Flats is planted with an avenue of small 
trees. The blocks are separated by asphalted playgrounds where the 
numerous children living in the Flats play to the accompaniment of 
considerable noise, a feature which was much complained of (61% of the 
families interviewed had children under 14). 

The absence of any sort of garden (except for one or two narrow 
strips of grass) gives the whole colony of flats a particularly grim and 
parade-ground atmosphere, which is relieved only by the avenue of 
trees already mentioned, and a number of shrubs in boxes and plants in 
pots, especially on the upper floors. 

Some investigators’ impressions of the people living in the Metroflats : 


The inhabitants seem cheerful and friendly; much chatting on balconies and in 
doorways. Frequent mentions of neighbours, but not always favourable: 


F40D: ‘I’ve lived on this balcony nine years, and I’ve never had a cross word 
with my neighbours.’ 


F35D: ‘We had a dreadful woman underneath us at first, she knocked on the | 


ceiling every time the children made a sound, but we've had two ever such nice 
women since.’ 


Many husbands were casual labourers, and any feeling of social security seemed 
unknown. Money worries were mentioned very often. Rents seemed high to them, 
but at the same time worth the effort. They seemed very satisfied with the neigh- 
bourhood, and many could not imagine living anywhere else. 

In these flats people can’t help being very conscious of their neighbours, and for 
the few that say ‘I keep myself to myself,’ there are many who say positively that they 
like or dislike their immediate neighbours. The most strongly marked tendency is the 
class distinction (cf. numerous references in the interviews to ‘sorting people out’). 
One F40D was very voluble about this: 


“It’s not so bad here now. We all get on, but I was moved out of rooms. Well, 
after a week I wanted to go back to my rooms, I did, honest, though I hated 
them really, paying 15s. 3d. for two rooms and sharin g the convenience with three 
other families, disgusting, but the people in the flats above me and next door! The 
language was awful, and the noise! They was a rough lot, those. I try to bring my 
children up respectable, but all the others there used to throw stones at them 
because they wouldn't use that awful language and didn’t want to play their dirty 
games. I asked the superintendent to move me to another flat, and he did, but he 
said, ““ You go where you're put and think yourself lucky.” They’ve no thought 
for putting good tenants together. Those new flats, they’ve got awful people in too. 
Why couldn’t we have those and dirty bad tenants come here? (N. B. This is quite 
a common complaint.) They spoil the neighbourhood for others.’ 


There were also complaints about the Borough Council’s re gulati ons 
for tenants of the flats: 

’ F40D: “Your soul’s not your own. They want to know all your private business. 
Why should Oey. worry as long as they know you're in regular work? If you can 
show them a pai d-up rentbook from your last place, why should they come round 


nosing? They're so frightened of you having lodgers, you can’t have anyone to 
stay for above a fortnight, and then you ask permission for that. I don’t think they 


should interfere with your private life.” 

More than half the people in the interview sample were middle-aged 
(40-60), and only 13% were old people. There was a distinct preponder- 
auce of D-class (597%) as compared with C-class people in the sample. 


Most of the chief wage-earners were in the Armed Forces, civil defence 
offices or the building trade. 
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In the Metroflats sample: 


61% had children under 14 years of age; 

74° liked their homes; 

67% liked their kitchens (cf. plan 17); 
63% would prefer to live in a small house or bungalow; 
None had gardens, but 

887% would like to have a garden; 

All had baths; 

All rented their homes, but 

26% would like to own them; 

59% liked the neighbourhood (cf. 65% at Metrotown Houses) ; 
31% would like to live in a suburb; 
18% would like to live in the country ; 

3% experienced transport difficulties ; 

20s. was the highest, and 

15s. was the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


12. Newfiats 


The second colony of Flats, widely regarded as about the best in 
London, is situated alongside a railway line and consists of 119 flats in 
five blocks. The land belongs to the railway company, but has been 
leased for 88 years to a House Improvement Society. The tenants moved 
in during May 1938. 

As the land on which the Flats are built belongs to the railway 
company, most of the original tenants came from railway property 
scheduled for demolition in the neighbourhood. In the spring of 1942 
more than half the tenants of the flats were still from this area, and a 
quarter of them were employees of the railway. 

These five blocks are built of red brick, with grey tiles and one or two 
balconies let into each flat. The front door of each flat is painted 
bright red. Outside there are flower-beds, in wartime converted to allot- 
ments for growing vegetables ; playgrounds for the children, wired in to 
prevent balls breaking windows; washing lines, with posts surmounted 
by gaily coloured emblems, roses and thistles. Bicycle sheds and air 
raid shelters are also provided, and the whole place looks well kept and 
very tidy (cf. plans 5 and 6). 

There are no lifts, but only 15 steps separate each of the four stories 
on the well-lit stairways (in peacetime; in wartime the extensive glass 
windows up the whole length of the stairway have been blacked out), 
and comparatively few people complained of the stairs. Where they 
did complain, they lived on the third floor, and found the 45 steps too 
much for them. 
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Though there was almost universal praise for the conveniences of the 
flats (84% liked them), investigators had the impression that the 
residents were not completely happy or satisfied : 


1. In spite of much enthusiasm for the flats: “‘It’s all you could wish,” “‘They’ve 
every convenience,” Inv. had the impression the inhabitants were not happy. There 
was a wistful longing for “‘a little house’’, but no one wished to grumble. The hot 
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Plan 5—Newflats 


water, for instance, was much appreciated: and much commented on, e.g. F45D’s 
‘*I’m always washing something, it’s so handy.” There was much “‘keeping oneself 
to oneself,” and little chatter was observed among the tenants. Tradesmen are only 
allowed on the premises by permission. The coal-man is a centre of attraction, and 
much anxious hanging out of the windows goes on when he is around. The interior 
of the flats had a very well-kept look. The cream walls and blue-painted doors looked 
attractive, particularly with china displayed on the dressers. A fair amount of 
complaint about the noisiness of the flats and neighbours. A definite feeling of social 


insecurity ; money worries often mentioned. _ | 

2. There is no social or community life at all in the flats, and there are the usual 
two classes, those who ‘keep themselves to themselves’ and those who gossip with 
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neighbours. One of the former class, F40C, was particularly bitter about the way all 
sorts are mixed up together: 


‘ “*You’ll find the railway people are quite different from the odhers. We stick 
together and like to keep ourselves quiet. But these others, they’re always 
popping | in and out, and their children the same. The noise they make is awful. 
You can’t alter them, they’ll never be altered now.”’ 


On the whole the flats appeared to be quite well kept. They look clean, and the 
decorations, which have not been touched since they were done three years ago, look 
fresh. But nearly all the flats Inv. visited were untidy, and in many of them the beds 
were unmade both morning and afternoon. This was not only the case where women 
went out to work, but with housewives also, who blamed it on the war, “‘the rush to 
get all the meals at different times now” and “‘the time it takes to shop”’. The war is a 
major factor in keeping some families in the flats. They are all absolutely satisfied 
with the conveniences, but several do want to move out altogether or get into a 
different flat, and the attitude is “ you can’t think of doing anything with the war on”’ 
or “you've got to stay where you are till after the war.’ 


The district in which these flats are situated is both well serviced 
by shops and near a large open space. The nearness of the “Fields” 
as they are called, was very much appreciated, and 38% liked the district 
for fresh air, 32), for situation and 15% for walks and open spaces. 
In none of the other places surveyed did so many people comment 
favourably on the freshness of the air; only at Elm Estate and the 
Garden Cities was the situation so much liked; and only at Elm Estate 
did so many people spontaneously mention parks and walks as a 
_ favourable feature of the neighbourhood. 

The age-structure of the Newflats sample was very close to the 
average for the whole 1,100 interviews, with: 


27% aged under 40 as against 31%; 
53% aged 40 to 60 as against 48% ; and 
20% nate over 60 as against 21%. 


There were considerably more old and fewer young people than at the 
Metroflats, so that it was not suprising to find that fewer familes had 
children under 14 than at Metroflats (57/4, compared with 61%). The 
C and D classes were more evenly divided at Newflats than at Metro- 
flats, however (44% C, 56% D). The jobs of the chief wage-earners in 
the sample were wei ghted by the fact that so many of the tenants were 


railway workers: : of 
Transport workers a i e 22. 
Services .. = “4 ae 20 
Pensioners ce 4 “i 20 
Labourers .. S eo - 12 


Each flat was fitted with a very modern kitchenette, containing 
electric cooker, gas copper, sink with two draining boards, built-in 
“larder and built-in cupboards (see plan 6). Hot water was heated by the 
living room stove. All had baths, and 87% had separate bathrooms. 
There was an exceptionally high appreciation of the labour-saving 
. devices in the kitchens, and 80% could think of no alterations they 
would like done. (See Plan 5 for general layout of these flats.) 
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In the Newflats sample: ) 
84% liked their homes ; 
90% liked their kitchens (cf. plan 6); 
607% would like to live in a small house or ie ashe 
None had gardens, but 
69% would like to have a garden (this is easily the lowest figure 
found anywhere for wanting to have a garden); 
All rented their homes, but 
17% would like to own them ; 
78% liked the neighbourhood ; 
12° would like to live in a suburb; 
10% would like to live in the country; 
8% experienced transport difficulties ; 
21s. 6d. was the highest rent, and 
10s. the lowest rent paid by interviewees. 


PART B—INSIDE HOMES 
IV. Feelings about the Home: 
Satisfactions and Frustrations 


People are mostly rather vague about whether they like their present home or 
not. They are often surprised at the question, as if it had never occured to them to 
think about whether they liked it, or why. The vast majority have had no real choice 
_ in the matter of where they live at ‘all, and this is probably one of the reasons why they 


are unused to considering their feelings about it at all. (Investigator’s report on 
housing attitudes in three London boroughs.) 


**It is no mere accident that the best-loved English song is about home; it is not by 
chance that the best-known English proverb concerns the Englishman’s home. That 
lovely little word evokes in all of us an intensity of feeling that steals resolve, for in 
' the love of home is found one of the sources of England’s strength.” (Advertisement 

issued by the Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., April 1942.) 


Toa greatmany people, as the investigator's report above shows, theidea 
that they might either like or dislike their home is a novel one. They take 


their home for granted, and they just live there with little further thought. 
It is a closely interwoven part of their background, and they would nor- 
mally as soon think of analysing their own motives in going to a pub or 
clipping a troublesome child on the ear, as of sitting down and thinking 
out whether and why they were or not satisfied with their homes. 

For this reason, people’s answers to the blunt question ‘“Do you like 
or dislike this house?” can have no absolute value, but the relative 
value of the answers of people in different types of housing and 
different age, class or other groups has comparative interest and 
great interest. 

Taking the survey as a whole: 

72% definitely liked their home 
14% definitely disliked their home; and 
14% were undecided one way or the other. 


As between the different types of housing, however, the degree of 
satisfaction varied very roughly according to the age of the property, 
the newest houses registering the highest degree of satisfaction : 

62° in the Old Houses liked their houses 
78% in the Garden Cities liked their houses 
79% in the Flats liked their flats, and 

80/% in the Housing Estates liked their houses. 


The six areas where the largest proportion of people liked their 
homes. were : 


Percentage living 
rae Date. _ in this place 
Elm Estate (Housing Estate) .. (1927) 86 
Oak Estate (Housing Estate) .. (1921) sa 
-Modelville (Garden City)  .. (1912-1928) 85 
Newflats (Flats) ss aS (1936) 83 
Metrofiats (Flats) a me (i932) 74 


Subtown (Old Houses) .. (pre 1918) i 
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The six areas where the a proportion of people disliked their 
homes were: 


Percen tage living 
Places Date in this place 
Churchtown (Old Houses) .. (pre 1900) 35 
Seatown (Old Houses) .. (pre 1900) 24 
Metrotown (Old Houses) .. (pre 1900) 23 
Midtown (Old Houses) .. - (pre 1900) 19 
Metrofiats (Flats) = “ (1932) ee 
Ash Estate (Housing Estate) . . (1927-1930) 16 


Four out of the six most liked housing groups were built after 1918, 
and four out of the six most disliked were built before 1914. The age of 
the house was thus an important factor in liking or disliking it. 


What about the age of the householders? 


People under 40 were more critical about their houses than those 
over 40: 


Of people under 40, 68% liked their houses, 19% disliked them 
» over 40, 747, po IH 


This difference is pretty consistent throughout, but in Seatown, 
where older people are most numerous, other factors operate to make 
for maximum dissatisfaction with homes there. 


Other significant group differences between people who liked their 
homes may be summarized briefly : 


1. More men (76%) than women (72/4) liked their homes. 


2. More B class (78%) and C class (75%) people than D class (70%) 
liked their homes. 


3. Fewer people with children (66%) than without children (78%) 
liked their homes. 


4. People who had been living in their homes for more than ten years 
liked them most (74%), and those who had been living in them for 
less than three years liked them least (687). 3 


5. People who owned their houses liked them appreciably more | 
(767%) than people who rented them (70%). 


6. People who had bathrooms liked their houses very significantly 
more (80°/) than those who had not (61°). 


7. People who had well-kept gardens also liked their houses very 
significantly more (79%) than those who had neglected ones 


(57). 
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One other important factor about the general satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction with houses must be mentioned at this stage, correlation of 
house-satisfaction with kitchen-satisfaction : 


63% of people who liked their houses, liked their kitchens 
but only 15% 99 99 disliked 99 99 99 


Thus, a convenient kitchen was a key factor in satisfaction with a home. 
If a person had a good kitchen, the odds were that he or she would like 
the house; if the kitchen was unsatisfactory the probability was that 
the house would also be considered unsatisfactory. This is shown by 
presenting the same facts the other way round: 


$2°% of those who liked their kitchens liked their houses 

43% am ,, disliked ,, 

36°% of those who disliked their kitchens disliked their houses 
4”, 99 Ps liked 33 93 93 


For the housewife, the kitchen is the king-pin of the house; it is her 
work-room, the place where she spends most of her non-sleeping time. 
Since 90% of the people interviewed were housewives, the results of the 
survey naturally give a predominantly housewife point of view. 
Actually, however, the small number of men interviewed showed no 
significant difference in their feelings about kitchens: 2% more mén 


than women liked their kitchens, and exactly the same proportion more 
disliked them. 


Some Typical Homes and Housewives 


What sort of people are these whose views about their homes have 
been compressed into the statistics quoted above, and what sort of 
homes do they live in? Here are two interviews selected at random from 
the. survey, which will help to clothe the percentages with flesh and 
mind. Let us take the first and last interviews: 


Mrs. A., of St. Paul’s Vale, Churchtown, struck the investigator as “‘rather an 
ineffective, colourless little woman”’, aged about thirty, and of D class. She has a 
husband, who works in munitions, and two children. The A’s have lived at St. Paul’s 
Vale for over three years now;; it is a two-bedroomed house, and they pay 6s. a week 
rent for it. Mrs. A. has no strong views on whether she would rather own or rent her 
home. The landlady, however, is one of her main grievances. The house is in a. bad 
condition, very damp, with plaster falling down, but the landlady won't have it 
repaired, in spite of constant complaints from the A.’s and other tenants. Mrs. A. is 
a bit doubtful about the house: 


“ don’ t dislike it. It’s been all right up to now, but the children are getting 
igger.” 

As to what kind of house Mrs. A. would really like to live in, that is obviously the 
sort of thing she leaves to her husband. Mr. A. doesn’t like Council houses, but 
wants to live a bit further outsidé Churchtown, and have a smallholding with pigs 
and poultry, about two miles out would suit him best. The St. Paul’s Vale neighbour- 
hood was - convenient when the kids were little, because it was so near town, 
but now. . Mrs. A. doesn’t care for it one way or the other, and the only altera- 
tion she can suggest is that the brick wall opposite the houses might be taken down. 

There is no garden, but Mrs. A. says she would like one. There is also no bathroom, 
but Mrs. A. does not comment on this. 
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Miss Z. of Cromwell Green, Gardenville, is a “cheery, sweet old lady”, nicely 
dressed, aged about seventy and of C class. She lives alone with her sister on a pension. 
She has been at Cromwell Green for more than twenty years; it is a two-bedroomed 
house, and she pays 9s. 6d. a week rent for it. Miss Z. definitely prefers to rent: 


“*T have never wanted to own. We have an ideal agent, who does everything 
we ask for.” 
Miss Z. definitely likes the house. She finds it: 
‘*So compact, and just suitable for my sister and me.” 


The only trouble is that there is 


“No proper scullery, only a corner off the kitchen. The working-classes like 
children to wash in the scullery, but it’s not nice when it’s your dining-room.”’ 


She would like ‘‘a separate little scullery ; it would have to be built on.” The two 
‘windows are very pleasant. “It’s our living room.” Alterations? “Well, as I said, it 
would be nice to have a separate scullery to keep the gas stove in and the sink.” 


There is a separate bathroom in the house, which is not in the kitchen; as in so 
many Gardenville houses. 


Miss Z. has a small front garden, and a medium-sized back garden. Both are well 
kept, and she says emphatically : 


‘“*T am a garden-lover, and we take great pride in ours.” 


Miss Z. can think of no sort of house she would prefer to live in other than her 


present one. She likes the neighbourhood very much, and evidently regards herself 
as living in the country, as she says: 


‘“*T wouldn’t live in any town I know.” 


In fact Miss Z. said she herself was thoroughly content, . living j in an ideal neigh- 
bourhood in an ideal house for working-class people like herself. The house reflected 
her personality, and had a pleasant, bright interior, with flowers. 


General Satisfactions 


The grounds people gave for liking their houses may be divided into 
general and specific ones. The most frequent general reason was that 
the house was “‘convenient”: a quarter of the housewives said this. 
The other general reasons are shown in the following table as percen- 
tages of “‘convenience”’. 


Reasons for liking houses as percentages of 


“Convenience” = (100) yA 
Sizeofrooms~ .. s a ci ‘4 28 
Everything v e 4 4 
Comparison with previous house .. - 20 
Number of rooms... “y - ie 16 
Nothing special a a + yy 16 
Comfort — a? a es oe ees 12 
Interior design ap ie es ia. ae 
Labour-saving .. ck 4 3 8 


_ Convenience. This was easily the commonest reason, either general 
_ or specific, that people spontaneously gave for liking their homes. 
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Few people were much more specific than the terms “convenient ” 
or ““compact”’: 


**Tt’s compact.” 


‘It’s economical.” 
“It’s a handy little house.” 
“*It’s convenient for a working-class house.”’ 


A few specified something that made the house especially con- 
venient: | | | 
**It’s convenient. Everything’s close at hand.” 


There was a marked difference between the four main types of housin g 


in this matter of convenience: Percentage liking house 


for Convenience 


Place of 

7 0 

Flats .. +e ey = ra eta 
Housing Estates. 7 He i. 
Garden Cities ps 2 ee 
Old Houses .. "ee aes o see 


The newer the houses or flats the more convenient they were found 
to be. The four areas with the highest score for convenience were 
the modern Flats and the post-1919 Housing Estates: 


Place yi 
Newflats (Flats) ee Ger ae 47 
Oak Estate (Housing Estate) ‘. 43 
Metrofiats (Flats) = i o 41 
Elm Estate (Housing Estate). vA 30 


The low figure for Ash Estate (18%), which pulled éom the average 
for the Housing Estate group, was largely due to the much dis] iked 
living-room stove. 

The four areas with the lowest rating for convenience were all Old 
Houses, as might be expected: 


Place 7 y4 
Midtown ae ce nee ao a 
Seatown vu ie ae 14 
Metrotown .. ay a ey 16 
Churchtown ee = fo 16 


Labour-saving. Closely allied to convenience, and in many respects 
a specific variant of it, is the term “labour-saving”’. People who liked 
their houses because they were labour-saving were found predominantly 
in the Flats and Garden Cities, viz. : Percentage liking House 


because it is Labour-Saving 
Place 


/o 
Newfiats (Flats) .. 8 
Modelville (Garden City) 5 
Metroflats (Flats) . . : 4 
Gardenville (Garden City) 3 
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On this test as well, the Flats came out on top, showing that whatever 
other features of flat life people might object to, they did find flats con- 
venient and labour-saving to run. On the other hand the flats were the 
most modern of all the housing types studied, and might not come out so 
well if they had been compared with small houses built at the same 
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Plan 6—A Kitchenette in Newflats 
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time. It is, indeed, remarkable that Gardenville and Modelville houses, 
designed twenty to thirty years before the L.C.C. Housing Estates, 
should have compared so well with them. 

To illustrate the difference between a labour-saving and a non-labour- 
saving house, here are investigators’ descriptions of the former at - 
Newflats and of the latter at Ash Estate: 


In Newflats (see Plan 6) the kitchenettes have oe ss carefully planned, 
and there are hardly any complaints about them: 


90°% liked them, 
25% liked everything about sbi 
55% praised their convenience. 
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As you go in the kitchen of No. 14, Main House, there is a gas copper immediately 
inside the door on the left-hand side, and then comes the sink, with. two draining- 
boards, one on each side, and the door out on to the small balcony. The window is 
at the far end from the door. On the right-hand side nearest the door are a series of 
built-in cupboards, the electric cooker and then two more built-in cupboards, one 
for brooms and the other for the larder. F40D is extremely satisfied with the kitchen, 
likes everything in it and praises especially the convenience and comfort. | 
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Plan 7—A Typical Kitchen on Ash Estate | 


By way of contrast, Ash Estate kitchens aroused more complaints than any others 
encountered in the survey : | 


30% disliked them in general ; 
42°% thought they were too small; 
26% thought they were inconvenient. 


Living arrangements could hardly have been planned more foolishly. Sculleries 
are too small and in most of them there is not room for a table. This gives the house- 
.wife the additional work of carrying all the dishes into the next room. The larders are 
inevitably on the sunny side of the house, and in a straight line with the gas-cooker 
and the copper, so that they get the heat from both sides. The living room is to most 
of them just an extravagance; the coal fire is small and badly arranged, so that it is 
impossible to heat a saucepan or a kettle of water on it; neither will the stove cook 
or even keep plates hot (this was serious when the gas was cut off after a blitz). 
Windows can only be opened wide or not at all. 


See Plan 7 for a typical Ash Estate kitchen. 


Comfort was another rather vague general reason that people 
. spontaneously gave for liking their houses: 


“‘Comfortable, you know.” 
“It’s comfortable. We were lucky to get it.” 
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This was a reason mainly given by people living in the older types 
eee Percentage liking House 


Place sate because it is Comfortable - 


Yo 
Elm Estate (Housing Estate) 
Gardenville (Garden City) 
Subtown (Old Houses) . 
Metrotown (Old Houses) 
Midtown (Old Houses) .. 


bahAR ON 


The Old Houses had more space (cf. below under “Size of Rooms’’), 
and this was apparently why people thought them more comfortable. 
The degree of approval for the modern Flats on this account (2/4) was 
notably low. People on the whole were vague when it came to giving 
any specific reasons why they liked their homes and mostly just accepted 
the situation as they found it. All through, general comments were 
confused with specific suggestions of varying quantity, and especially 
quality—depth of feeling differs much on different points. 


Comparisons. The people who liked their houses compared with their 
previous ones were found mainly in the Housing Estates and other 
areas, notably Newflats, where the tenants had been moved from 


slum property: Percentage liking House by 


Place Comparison with Previous One 
yA 
Housing Estates .. po oS i 10 
Flats - BS Ay i Re a 
Garden Cities .... ss os 5 
Old Houses ie a ue 2 


The highest value of all in this group was found at Ash Estate, where 
17% of the people gave comparison with their previous home as a 
reason for liking their present one. 

In view of this, it is interesting to find in a pre-war survey of this 
area that 65% of pre-war tenants of Ash Estate left their old homes and 
came to the Estate for better accommodation reasons: 


Reasons for Ash Estate Residents lea ving Percentage giving 
their Old Accommodation this Reason 
wey ae Yo 
More accommodation " pa 26 
Bad health .. 7 eg 23 
Better accommodation ay a 21 
ae a Sr ee 18 
Nearer work . SURE Raima se aoe 


Tr Si es een ee 7 
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* 
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At Newflats most of the original tenants came from a slum area nearby 
scheduled for demolition, and in the spring of 1942 as many as 
68% of the tenants were still from this area. 


One or two examples taken from a report compiled for the local 
House Improvement Society of the actual streets from which the Newflat 
tenants came are worth quoting. Though these cases themselves had 
doubtlessly been remedied long before 1941, others not much better can 
still be found now: 

A house in Drummond Street, top floor, two rooms: The rooms are low and the 
back room is very small and squalid. Man and wife (man 12 months out of work), 
six boys (21, 15, 9, 7, and twins of two), seven girls (16,14, 13, 11, 6, 4 and a baby). 
That is 15 people, seven of whom are over 14, and eleven over 5. The two big boys 
now Sleep at a relative’s rooms. This still leaves three big girls, two more of school 
age, two boys of school age, and four babies, as well as the parents, living, eating, 
sleeping, cooking, washing, etc., in the rooms, and the two young men coming in for 


their meals, to change their clothes, and to spend their evenings when the weather is 
not fine enough for them to be out. 


_ A house in Aldenham Street: two top rooms. Man and wife, boys 17, 7, 3 and 1 7 
girls 13, 10 and 5. The rooms are damp and the ceilings bulging. Both rats and bugs 
are literally swarming. The fireplace in the front room is dangerous. The man does 


his own repairs, and says the landlord pays no attention to any requests. He will pay 
as much as 16s. for good accommodation. : 


These are extreme examples, but they give the sort of atmosphere 
from which the tenants of the Newflats came, and help to explain 
remarks of this sort: 


‘*Tt’s nice surroundings, and it’s good air. The children are much healthier up here. 


I shouldn’t like to go back down there again.”’ (F40D, Newflats, formerly in 
Aldenham Street.) 


Everything. A small proportion of people, mainly in the newer 
types of housing development, were completely satisfied with their 
houses, and said they liked everything and had no complaints: 


‘“*Everything. It is bright and spacious, the rooms are nice, and all the conveni- 
ences.” (F30C, Oak Estate.) , 


“‘T think these have everything, nice bathrooms.’ (F 60C, Gardenville.) 
‘Everything. I don’t argue or grumble. I trust in One above.” (F80D, Midtown.) 


“*I think these are very nice. Some people wouldn’t be satisfied if you gave them 
the Ritz Hotel to live in.” (F50D, Metrofiats.) 


This complete satisfaction was partly due to a desire not to have a 
reputation as a grumbler, but it was also a reflection of the relatively 
high degree of satisfaction given by the newer houses as compared 
with the old: 


Percentage liking Everything 


Place | about the House 
Ash Estate (Housing Estate) .. 13 
Newflats (Flats) .. e = 12 
Oak Estate (Housing Estates) .. 10 
Churchtown (Old Houses) ue ee 
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Nothing. Another small group liked nothing special about their 
houses, and these were found more in the Old Houses than ‘elSewhere : 


Percentage liking Nothing 
Place about % House 
‘ Midtown (Old Houses) .. ia 10 
Seatowfh (Old Houses) .. _ 10 
Ash Estate (Housing Estate) .. ~ 10 
Metrotown (Old Houses) re 6 


Ash Estate, it will be noticed, occurs in both this and the previous 
table, roughly a tenth of the sample liking everything. about the houses, 
and another tenth liking nothing. Some typical remarks of this sort: 


‘‘T came here from the Municipal Estate, and I’ve regretted every moment of it. I 
don’t like it at all. It’s inconvenient and there are only two bedrooms.” (F35D, 
Midtown.) 


‘*‘There’s nothing I really like about it.” (F25D, Seatown.) 


Size and Number of Rooms. Two of the most important elements 
in feelings of satisfaction with a house were the size and number of 
rooms. The Old Houses and Garden Cities came out best here, as they 
had more and larger rooms than the Housing Estates and Flats: 


Percentage spontaneously liking 
_ House because of: 


Type of Housing Size ey, Rooms Number y Rooms 
Old Houses... - 9 5 
Garden Cities .. a 9 5 
Housing Estates 4 4 3 
Flats... 4 ns 4 2 


The size of the rooms called most for favourable comment at Midtown 
(14%), Metrotown (13%) and Modelville (12%), and the number of 
rooms at Seatown (14%) and Elm Estate (8%). 

It is not really fruitful to discuss rooms as such. Rooms are places 
where people do things, and can only usefully be considered in con- 


nection with the activities that take place in them. Elucidation of the 


feelings embodied in these figures will therefore be postponed to the 
chapters dealing with what people do in their homes (V—XII). 


Interior Design. Houses were rarely so well planned that people 
spontaneously commented on the excellence of their interior desi gn. 
They did so most often in the Garden Cities and Flats: 


Percentage liking House 
Type of Housing for —— Design 
Garden Cities 6 © 
Flats ~ 4 
Old Houses re 2 
Housing Estates .. 0 
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The particular aspects of interior design that people approved of were 
mainly concerned with the arrangement of the rooms, passages, doors, 
stairs and so forth, and are also best considered in the later chapters 


- (V-XID) on the activities that go on in houses. 


Since grumbles can be more easily rationalized than praise, the 
reasons people gave for disliking their homes were very much more 
specific than most of those they gave for liking their homes. 


General Dissatisfactions and Frustrations 


People fotind it easier to say why they disliked their houses than 
why they liked them, since numerous small inconveniences nagged at 
them every day, whereas the main factor in feeling satisfaction 
about a house was often just the lack of specific inconveniences. 
“Convenience”, “compactness”, “comfort”, “‘labour-saving”’ were, 
as we have seen, the sort of broad reasons people gave for liking 
houses. Lack of a bathroom, inefficient stoves, badly designed 


kitchens, no hot-water system, were the chief reasons given for 


being dissatisfied with homes. 


Easily the largest group consisted of the people who had no 
broad complaints to make about their houses. The other general 


reasons for dissatisfaction may be represented as a percentage of those 
with no grumbles: 


Reasons for Disliking Houses 
as Percentage of ‘No Complaints” = (100) 


7o 
Ieterion designs = l(i““w tk > ae 
Number of rooms .. a Mi 28 
Size of rooms bese etec ala ee 
Inconvenience ey ws oe 20 
Labour-saving a i 12 
Comparison with previous house .. 8 
Comfort a a os ie 4 
Everything .. e; es es 4 


Nothing. Whereas only 6% in the whole sample said they liked 
everything about their houses, 257, said there was nothing they 


_specially disliked about them. This is the measure of the difference 
between positive satisfaction, a feeling that you really like your house 


very much, and negative satisfaction, the feeling that there 1s nothing 
really very bad about the house and that it will serve your purpose. 


The quality of the “dislike nothing” remarks is Mlustrated by the 
following : 


“Nothin 8. a here—we had rooms before. Then there’s the 
bathroom.” (F70D, Newfilats.) 
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Many people, however, just said * Nothing” or “Nothing at all”, and 


left it at that. 
The feeling that there was nothing to complain of was found most 
strongly in the newer houses and flats, and least in the old houses: 


Percentage Disliking Nothing — 


Type of Housing “og about Houses 
i. ae a is re oe 
Garden Cities .. id 7 25 
Housing Estates i re 23 
Old Houses... ‘ i 12 


This is additional proof of the greater satisfaction given by the newer 
than the older houses. The highest values for individual areas were: 
Percentage Disliking Nothing 


Place about Houses 
/o 
Newflats (Flats) ee “Ehege 43 | 
Elm Estate (Housing Estate) .. a 
Modelville (Garden City) .. 28 
Metrofiats (Flats) ie a 23 
Gardenville (Garden City) .. 22 


Thus, both the blocks of Flatsand both the Garden Cities were among the 
five areas with the highest propertice of people who disliked nothing 
about their homes. 


Everything. Here again positive dissatisfaction was less than negative 
dissatisfaction. Only 1% said they disliked everything about their 
houses, whereas 41% said they liked nothing about them. In no area 
did more than 2% of the sample dislike everything about the houses, 
and in the Garden Cities nobody at all did so. Remarks in this category 
were rather of the violent type: 


“No nice points at all. I hate the place. . . . I don’t like living 1 in any buildings. 
. Everyone should have a place to themselves. Flats aren’t fair on children.” 
(F 40C, Metrofiats.) 


‘*Everything. I’d sooner be back in London. I don’t like the country. ” (F70D 
Ash Estate.) 


Convenience: Labour-Sa ving. There was a strikin g difference. between 
the number who liked their houses because they were convenient 
and the number who disliked them because they were inconvenient. 
Naturally, when a house is inconvenient it is usually possible to point 
out the main cause or causes of the inconvenience, whereas if a house 
is convenient to run, it is just well planned, and there is often no one 
thing that can at once be picked out as making it specially convenient. 
In the present study: 

26% liked their houses because they were convenient, but only 

5% disliked their houses because they were inconvenient. 
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The same group differences were observable for inconvenience as 
for convenience, the Flats coming off best, and the Old Houses least 
well, the extremes being 7% at Churchtown and 0% at Newflats. 
Dissatisfaction on the ground that the house was not labour-saving 
was expressed rather oftener than satisfaction for the same reason, 
and mainly in the Oe Houses, viz. : 


Percentage disliking House | 


Place _ because Not Labour-Saving 
4 /o 
Seatown (Old Houses) .. 7 
Metrotown (Old Houses) 6 
_ Midtown (Old Houses) .. 3 


There was great emphasis on the difficulty of cleaning old houses, 
and it was this that people had most in mind when they talked about 
a labour-saving house. (cf. fuller treatment of cleaning problems in 
Chapter XVIII.) . 

When it came to making specific suggestions for altering existing 
houses and for improving the new houses that will be built after the war, 
there were many more demands for labour-saving devices, especially 
in the Old Houses and Housing Estates : 


Percentage making Labour- 


Place | Saving Suggestions 

Yo a 

Old Houses: : 10 
Metrotown es . nS 16 
Seatown .. a an ve 13 
Subtown .. re e y 10 
Midtown .. en rg A 5 
Churchtown we oa a 5 

Housing Estates : ef 
Ash Estate — ae * a an 
Elm Estate. . me ve 8 
Oak Estate De Ae 6 

Garden Cities: ort 5 
Gardenville 8 
- Modelville ne i. 3 

Flats : : 4 
Newflats .. a 
Metrofiats . . ie oa 3 

Total... naan as os om oe ae 8 


The Housing Estates, though newer than the Garden Cities, called 
forth more demands for labour-saving houses, but on closer analysis 
the root of the as was again found to be at Ash Estate, where the 
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living-room stove was considered to create an unnecessary amount of 
work. 


Some typical suggestions for more labour-saving houses: 


‘More labour-saving. No grates to clean and all that. Tiles to avoid so much 
cleaning.”’ (F45C, Ash Estate. ) 


“*As labour-saving as possible, and I advocate all electric, and I would like the 
interior decorations of material that will wash down. This distemper comes off all 
over your hand if you touch it. They don’t put any size in it.” (F60C, Elm Estate.) 


Thus, again, the main saving of labour was envisaged in connection 
with cleaning the house, and to some extent in cooking—the demand 
for all-electric houses usually means that an electric cooker is wanted. 


Comfort. Few people spontaneously complained about their houses 
because they were uncomfortable (only 1% in the whole sample). As 
we shall see, beneath this general attitude lies a network of detailed 
opinions. 


Size and Number of Rooms. In the whole sample 7/ gave the number 
of rooms in the house as a reason for disliking it, and 37, complained 
of the size of the rooms. In the majority of these cases people com- 
plained that they had too few rooms and that the rooms were too small, 
but a few, usually old people, said they had too many or too large 
rooms. A more useful index of feeling about the size and number of 
rooms is obtained by combining these complaints with the suggestions 
about the number and size of rooms as suggested alterations in present 


or improvements in post-war houses: ’ 
Percentage making Suggestions about 
Place | Size of Rooms Number of Rooms 
. %o Yo a 
Old Houses e 10 a 
Midtown 5 14 
Metrotown .. 5 7 
Subtown ~ 18 8 
Seatown wee 18 22 
Churchtown .. 5 10 
Garden Cities... be 10 
Modelville .. 16 ip : 
Gardenville .. 13 8 
Housing Estates .. | 15 PS 
Oak Estate .. 10 | > oes 
Elm Estate .. 18 oom 
Ash Estate .. 18 19 
Flats “4 ge 3 4 
Metroflats ... 4 5 
Newflats 2 3 


Total 
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The notably low figures for Metrotown houses were due to the large 
high-ceilinged rooms of these old houses, which often seemed to be 
almost the only things in their favour. 

The basis of complaint ‘here was really the desire of people in 
non-parlour type houses to have an extra living room, which is fully 
dealt with in Chapter VIII; and the need of people with only two 
bedrooms to have a third, which is discussed in Chapter V. 


Interior Design. Complaints about the interior design and planning 
of houses covered a very wide range of points and these were mainly 
concerned with the arrangement of rooms, doors, passages and stairs. 
They are best dealt with in the following Chapters (V-XII) on the 
things people do in their houses. Dissatisfaction on this score was 
highest in Garden Cities, where 327, made suggestions for improve- 
ments of this nature, while they were fewest in Flats (14%). 


Specific Reasons for Dissatisfaction: 


Some specific reasons for dissatisfaction, which are so much more 
important than the general ones just discussed, are merely mentioned 
in tabular form here, as they are referred to later. The table shows 
the combined suggestions for altering present houses and improving 
post-war houses, together with dislike of present houses: 


Specific Reasons for Disliking Houses 


and Suggestions for Improving them, Discussed in 
as Percentages of ‘* Bathrooms” = (100) Chapters 
/o 

Water system - > 53 XVII 
Stoves. . ane gs: 50 RY, xv! 
ne ev ee ee ee i 
W.C.’s ve ss “i 37 XI 
Cupboards... ei , 30 XIX 
Gardens... a 27 XXI 
Ventilation and lighting i 23 XII, XIV 
Repairs and decorations ..  .23 XX 
Building _ i 23 XXII 
Electricity .. es é 20 VI, XVI 
Tiles is al ee 17 XVIII, XX 
Situation... es a S XXIT 
Shared entrances... = 13 XXIII 
Rent .. oe es ie 13 | XXIV 
Copper ees “ 7 x. 
Privacy i a ay 7 XXII 


The lack of a bathroom (or the bath being in the scullery) stands out _ 
as the biggest single specific grievance about housing in the present 
investigation, although less than one-third of the houses in the 
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sample had no separate bathrooms. Grievances about living-room 
stoves and the hot-water system (or lack of it) came next, followed 
fairly closely by dissatisfactions about kitchens. All these points are 
fully discussed in the Chapters indicated. 


Summary of General Feeling about Houses 


To sum up this preliminary discussion on how people feel about 
their homes: 


1. A great many people never think in terms of actively liking or 
disliking their homes. They take them for granted. Still, many can 
find much to say, as the rest of this Report attests. 


2. The degree of satisfaction with the home was greater in the new 
homes built since 1920 than in the old ones built before 1914. 


3. Older people were less critical about their homes than younger 
ones, women less than men, D class less than B and C class, people 
without children less than those with children. 


4. Renters were less satisfied with their homes than owners, newcomers 
less than residents of more than ten years’ standing, people without 
bathrooms less than people with them, people with neglected 
gardens less than people with.well-kept gardens. 


5. Kitchens were a key-point in the housewife’s satisfaction with the 
home, and the housewife who did not like her kitchen usually did 
not like her house either. Bathrooms were very important too. 


6. People’s reasons for liking their homes were usually general ones, 
such as convenience, comfort, or comparison with their previous 
home, whereas their reasons for feeling dissatisfied with their homes 
were usually specific, such as the lack of baths or bathrooms, no 
hot-water system, or an inconvenient kitchen. 


A lot of people had grumbles of some sort about their homes, but, 
for instance, 437, at Newflats and 35% at Elm Estate had no grumbles 
about their homes. 

People’s grumbles, however, rarely reached the pitch of making them 
violently dislike their homes and wanting at once to go elsewhere. Only © 
14% in the whole sample went to this length, and in none of the twelve 
areas studied did more than 35% dislike their homes; that extreme was 
in the only area that contained slums—Churchtown. 

The remark of a woman who had “never thought of disliking the 
place where she lived” is typical of the attitude of a great many people. 
People do tend to take their homes for granted. They may grouse 
about the rent, at the water leaking in through the roof in winter, at 
the bath being in the scullery, at the lack of a —— or third bedroom, 
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but usually if one or two of the more glaring defects were patched up, 
they would be fairly content to stay where they are. 

What to middle-class people would be an intolerable environment, 
working-class people will in time get used to, and will even become 
sentimentally attached to houses that medical officers of health would 


condemn at the first glance. As McArthur and Long say in No Mean 
City: 


“It is a depressing fact that men and women can get used to almost anything—to 
stench and vermin and overcrowding that is close to physical discomfort. They 


get used very easily to noise. They are conditioned by their environment to 
shut it out.” 


Plenty of bad housing conditions still exist, in spite of the demolition 
of large numbers of houses in the past twenty years under slum 
clearance and overcrowding abatement schemes, and it is not the pur- 
_ pose of this Report to flog dead horses by describing yet again how 
people live in slums that ought to have been pulled down fifty years 
ago. Nevertheless, it is worth supplementing the description of the slums 
quoted above by one good description of what it means to live in one 
of these houses: 


Mrs. W. (F34D) lives in a dirty, noisy street in Battersea in a two-roomed house, 
where her family of seven have to share the w.c. with nine other people. Her total 
housekeeping money is 45s., from which she has to pay 7s. 6d. in rent. She writes: 


““T expect some people think living in 2 rooms one didn’t have much work to do. 
I would rather clean a house down than clean my two rooms every day. I have a bed 
in the back for the two girls, a bed for the boy which I take down every day and put 
up at night to make more room, we have our food in this room, I do all my cooking 
here; in the other room is my bed, a bed I make up for the other little boy on the 
settee and the pram the baby sleeps i in; I pay 7s. 6d. for these two rooms, I have a 
sheet-board ceiling. when it rains it runs ‘half-way along this ceiling and then drips on 
the floor; we have a bath in the middle of the room to catch the rain; over my bed 
it just comes in through the window frame on to the floor, the other room is the 
same ; the back room has no proper grate, sometimes it lets all the fire fall through 
into the hearth, the front fireplace when the wind is in a certain direction the fire and 
smoke comes right out into the room, you have to put the fire out; the Council 
people offered us a flat at 19s. 7d. per week, 2s. electric light ; how do they think we 
could pay that out of 33s. 3d. when my husband is out of work I don’t know.” 


(M. Spring-Rice, Working Class Wives 1939, p. 129.) 


In housing conditions as bad as these, though people can and do get 
used to them and endure them, it is clearly untrue to suggest that they 
would be reluctant to leave them if offered suitable alternative accom- 
modation at a rent within their means. The economic factor is almost 
invariably the paramount one in compelling people to stay in these 
wretched, over-crowded conditions. They cannot afford the rent of . 
the size and type of house they really need. This is not so much a 
housing problem as the general political and social problem of establish- 
ing a national minimum standard of living, below which no person or 
family should be allowed to fall. No such national minimum would be 


adequate unless it included a minimum standard of housing space 
and amenities. 
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V. Sleeping 


Next to the primary one of rearing children, the most important 
of all the functions satisfied by the home is the néed to have somewhere 
* to sleep at night. Sleeping indoors is the almost universal practice 
in the British Isles, largely because of the uncertain climate. The part 
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Plan 8—Top Floor of Gardenville House 


of the home normally used for sleeping is the bedroom, of which 
there are usually two or three in working-class homes. In a house 
with more than one story the bedrooms are almost invariably up- 
stairs. 

Plan 8 shows typical bedrooms in a house with dormer windows 
in Gardenville, inhabited by C-class people. The .housewife was 
F65C, whose son, an electrical engineer, was at the time of the 
interview the only other occupant of the three-bedroomed house. 
They had been there over three years, and paid a rent of 10s. 6d. The 
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bath was in the scullery, and the small back and front gardens were 
mediumly well kept. As an investigator describes it: 


The three bedrooms all opened directly off the landing at the top of the stairs. The 
largest room measured about 12 feet by-11 feet, and contained a double-bed and 
chest of drawers, with a window on the side of the room opposite the door, which 
was in one corner. The second bedroom was rather irregularly shaped, owing to the 
projection of the brickwork enclosing the flues. It contained a single bed, and in the 
recess a hanging wardrobe and a pile of suitcases. Owing to the steep slope of one 
wall up to a ceiling only 4 feet wide (this room was also about 12 feet by 11 I feet) the 
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Plan 9—Top Floor of Ash Estate House 


bed had to be a divan one. The window in this room was also opposite the door, 
which was in one corner. The third room, of which the housewife complained, ‘‘it is 
so small, a slip of a room,”” measured about 8 feet by 14 feet, and also had one wall 
sloping up to a ceiling only 3 feet wide. In this room were a single bed and a chest of 
drawers, but the room was so awkwardly shaped—the landing took a dog-legged 
bite out of it so that it was really composed of two rectangles, 8 feet by 9 feet and 
4 feet by 5 feet respectively—that there was a narrow space of only 13 inches between 
these two pieces of furniture at one point. 


Another typical C-class bedroom ground plan, this time in a two- 
bedroomed house at Ash Estate, is illustrated in Plan 9. This family 
consisted of a cabinet-maker, his wife, F45C, and two children, a girl 


aged 18 and a boy of 11. The investigator described the housewife as : 


A big, rather fat, cheerful working woman; comes from a very poor family in 
Bermondsey, and as a child lived with parents and six other children in two small 
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rooms: “I know what it was to go hungry”’. Lived i in a tenement when first married, 
and was glad to get out of it. 


The family had been at Ash Estate for over ten years, paid 18s. a week 
rent, and had a bathroom and a mediumly well-kept garden. 


Both bedrooms open off a small landin ote the top of the stairs, which lead out of 
the living room. On this landing there is a separate w.c. The bathroom is a small 
- annexe off the kitchen, which also contains the copper. The parents live in the smaller 
bedroom, at the back ‘of the house, which contains a double bed, a dressing-table, a 
small bedside table and a bookcase full of books, prominent among which Is a large 
family Bible. Both the children sleep in the larger bedroom, though their mother says 
that the girl is naturally wanting a room of her own now. Both have single beds in 
opposite corners of the room, and there is a small dressing-table with a mirror next 
to the girl’s bed. A large built-in cupboard over the stairs is used for —_— toys in. 


Number o f Bedrooms 


The great bulk of the houses in the present sample (91%) had either 
two or three bedrooms, there being four three-bedroomed houses 
for every three two-bedroomed ones, viz. : 


No. of Percentage of Houses with 
Bedrooms this Number of Rooms 
yA 

One.. eee eae oa 6 

Two ‘e ‘i ss 39 

Three Qs oi A 52 

Four cs mS a 2 

Five or more cs be é 


Only in the old Metrotown houses was there any great number of 
one-bedroomed homes (38%), due to the splitting up of the large old 
houses into a number of tenements. The majority of these tenements 
were either inhabited by one (11%) or two (34%) adults or two adults 
and one child (22%), but in the remainder there lived as many as 
four or five adults or two adults and two or three children, some of 
whom slept in the living room. In one basement flat there was a bed- 
room-living-room (containing a lighted fire on which a kettle was 


boiling), a kitchen and a scullery. Here the former front kitchen of a — 


large house, which contained a coal-range as well as the back kitchen 
(now there is a gas cooker in the scullery as well), was used as a bed- 
room and also as a living room, mainly to save fuel. 

A few one-bedroomed houses or flats were also found at Elm Estate 
(5%), Ash Estate (2%) and Newflats (15%). On the Housing Estates 
all these houses were occupied by two adults only, but at Newflats 
only four out of nine were occupied by one or two adults, the rest 
having either three adults or two adults and one or two children living 
in them. 

Thus, including the few one-bedroomed houses at Churchtown 
(10%) and Subtown (3%), the distribution of occupants of the one- 
bedroomed houses works out as follows: 
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Number of Occupants Percentage of 
Adults Children One-Bedroomed Houses 

/o 

1 —— 12 

2 — 40 

3 — 12 

4 — 5 

5 — a 

2 1 18 

2 2 8 

2 g 2 


A clear majority of the one-bedroomed houses in the whole sample 
were occupied by one or two people only, many, though by no means 
all of them, being widows or pensioners. An appreciable proportion 
of couples with one child also lived in houses or flats with only one 
bedroom. Most of the cases where three or more adults lived in a 
_ one-bedroomed house referred to young men or women who had 
not left home. 

The only houses with five or more bedrooms were in Metrotown, where 
some of the large old houses still remained intact in the possession of 

one family, or in some cases had become boarding houses run by a 

landlady. . 
_ The really important differences between the various places studied 
lay in the difference between the number of houses with two and 
those with three or four bedrooms, viz. : 


Percentage of Houses Percentage of Houses — 


Place with 2 Bedrooms with 3-4 Bedrooms 
Yo Yo Yo y/ 
Old Houses 42 46 
Midtown 39 61 
Metrotown 19 31° 
Subtown 5 92 
Seatown 64 36 
Churchtown .. 80 10 
Garden Cities 19 81 
Modelville 25 75 
Gardenville .. 14 86 : 
Housing Estates .. 44 54 
Oak Estate 45 55 
Elm Estate 24 71 
| Ash Estate 63 35 
Flats ne 47 : 46 
Metroflats 62 oo 
Newflats 31 54 
Total . 39 54 
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Seatown, Churchtown, Ash Estate and Metroflats thus had considerably 
more two-bedroomed houses than the average, and Subtown, Model- 
ville, Gardenville and Elm Estate considerably more houses with 
three or four bedrooms than were found in any other area studied. 

Correlating the number of bedrooms with other facts about the 
sample, we find that there was no special tendency for people with any 
particular number of bedrooms either to have or not to have children, 
though 43% of those with children had either one or two bedrooms, 
and the remaining 57% had three or more, so that there was a very 
slight tendency for people with children to have rather more bedrooms 
than the average (these percentages for the whole sample being 457, 
and 55% respectively). Another interesting point is that whereas 13% 
of those with one or two bedrooms would like to live in a flat, only 6% 
of those with three or four bedrooms would like to do so. 


Bedroom Satisfaction 


In the whole sample about 10% raised various criticisms as regards 
bedrooms: 62% of these liked their houses and 20% disliked them. 
This suggests that bedroom satisfaction was a fairly important factor 
in satisfaction with houses as a whole, as these proportions for the whole 
sample were 727, and 147, respectively. 

The following table briefly summarises these bedroom grumbles to 
show their order of importance: 


Reason’s for Disliking Bedrooms as Percen tage of 
| Size of Rooms = (100) o 


Number of rooms .. he a 96 
Heating of rooms .. = 4 65 
Arrangement of rooms... bs 54 
Draughts... a me “a 23 
Windows... oe pe i 16 
Damp a i - i 16 
Decorations .. oi — ee 16 
Condemned .. es os es 8 


Thus, easily the commonest grouse about bedrooms was on account 
of’size and number. In a very few cases people complained they were 
too large, e.g. : 


F35C, Oak Estate, with no children: “The front bedroom is too large 
to heat properly. ee 


More and Larger Bedrooms 


All the other size complaints were due to small size, and nobody 
complained of having too many bedrooms. Two main reasons 
were given for wanting more and larger rooms, the chief one 
being the need to separate the sexes of children on approaching 
puberty, and a subsidiary one, the desire for a spare room to enable 
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friends and relatives to come to stay. Whereas in the whole sample 39% 
had two bedrooms, 56% who wanted another bedroom had two 
bedrooms, and 57% of these had children, showing that this was more 
a problem of extra adults or grown-up children in the home. 

Of those who wanted larger bedrooms, the great majority (75%) 
already had three, and a common demand was for a larger third or 
back bedroom. Exactly half of this number had children. 

Here are some typical comments by those who wanted an extra 
bedroom for their growing children, or suggested that this should 
be taken into account in post-war housing plans: 


‘““We’ve only got one bedroom, so the boys sleep in the sitting-room.” (F50C, 
Metrotown, one bedroom, four adults. a. 


“They should have more rooms so that boys and girls in a big family don’t have 
to sleep together.” (F55C, Subtown, three bedrooms, four adults, one child.) 


““It’s no good for three children with only one proper bedroom. The other one’s 
got no grate or anything. We haven’t room to put up another single bed in our room.”’ 
(F30D, Churchtown, two bedrooms, two adults, three children.) 


“Another bedroom. It’s all right now the children are young, but the girl’s nearly 
thirteen, she will need a bedroom to herself soon. One with three bedrooms and 
another bedroom downstairs for a family this size.”” (F40C, Oak Estate, two bed- 
rooms, two adults, five children.) 
Complaints about the size of bedrooms did not often spontaneously 
specify the reason why larger bedrooms were wanted: 


“The bedrooms, they’re not big enough for the children.” (F30D, Elm Estate, 
three bedrooms, two adults, three children.) 


“Of course, I think you should have bigger rooms. There’s only room for a single 
bed in one of them. These houses don’t cater for children, do they? With even three 


children you can only just manage.”’ (F45C, Gardenville, three bedrooms, two adults, 
three children.) 


_ “Pd rather all the bedrooms were the same size, instead of one very small.” (F65C, 
Modelville, three bedrooms, three adults.) 


Often the difficulty that prompted the desire for larger bedrooms 
was the same as the one that led to the demand for more bedrooms. 
In many of the small modern three-bedroomed houses, particularly 
on the Housing Estates, the third bedroom was only large enough for 
one bed, so that if there was a family of more than three children, 
either three had to sleep in one bed, or one had to sleep in the living 
room, always an unpopular makeshift. 

The complaints about the number of rooms come mostly from the 
Old Houses, while those about the size of bedrooms were found mainly 
in the Housing Estates. There were hardly any complaints on either of 
these scores from the Flats: 


Type of Percentage of Houses with: Percentage complaining of: 


Housing 2Bedrooms 3 Bedrooms Numbers _ Size 
%o %o Zs Yo 
Old Houses 2 42 44 14 6 
Garden Cities... 19 79 5 7 
Housing Estates .. 44 54 6 12 
l l 
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As already stated, people wanted an extra bedroom so that they could 
have friends and relations to stay: 


“I think all houses like this should have three bedrooms. My sister lives with us, 
and we can’t have anyone to stay without we take lodgings somewhere.” (F75D, 
Gardenville, two bedrooms, three adults.) 


Bedrooms and Population Policy 


The issues raised are obviously of the first importance for post- 
war housing policy, not to mention population policy. It is impossible 
here to say whether the decision of the housing authorities after the 
last war to build nearly as many houses with two as with three bed- 
-rooms has had any positive effect on the restriction of the size of 


families. At the very lowest estimate it cannot have failed to provide 


a convenient excuse for people who for other reasons wished to have 
only one or two children—and the average family now consists of 
two adults and 1.7 children. 

If people’s wishes are in any way to be consulted in the design of 
houses after the war—and the appointment of a Government Com- 
mittee to consider the matter suggests that at any rate in principle 
théy are to be—enough houses with three bedrooms must be provided 
for any family with children of mixed sexes over 11, to be able to 
obtain one on demand, plus enough houses with a sufficient number 
of bedrooms to secure reasonable privacy for all older children in 
‘large families. 

An even more revolutionary effect on post-war housin g policy 
would be the decision to give every working-class family at least one 
_ Spare room where they could put up visiting friends and relations. At 
present this type of entertainment is largely the privilege of the better- 
off classes. Certainly working-class people rarely have a spare room 
while they are still rearing a family, and often some of the children 
stay at home for some years after achieving economic independence. 
Many working-class couples are in a position to have friends and 
relatives to stay with them only in the period between all their 
family leaving home and these people themselves becoming pensioners. 
Wherever there is a spare room, the temptation is to help with the rent 
by having a lodger. In the Newflats, for instance, where outside lodgers 
were not permitted, the following seven lodger-relatives were taken: 


2 brothers 

2 brothers-in-law 

1 sister — | 

1 daughter (paying 6s. towards 15s. rent) 
1 granddaughter 


Bedroom Problems in Wartime 


Some light was thrown on the number of spare bedrooms still 
available in working-class houses after two years of evacuation and 
other billeting by a small Mass-Observation survey of 100 mainly 
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C-class houses in a small town in January 1942, carried out with 
the object of finding out how much vacant bedroom space there 


still was at that time, and how the situation then compared with that 
before the war. Of these 100 houses, 


3 had one bedroom 
13 had two bedrooms 
69 had three bedrooms, and 
15 had four bedrooms 


The three-bedroomed houses may be taken as most typical of the 
area, and of these, 81% were full, i.e., had all their bedrooms occupied, 
as compared with 44% before the war, and 97% of all the bedrooms 
were full as against 797% before the war. 
Thus in 1942, eight out of every ten houses were full compared with 
five out of ten in 1939, while the proportion of empty bedrooms fell 
from one-fifth to one-twentieth. It is of interest to note that before 
the war every other house in this relatively prosperous working-class 
area had a spare room, but at the time of the investigation: 

37% had nobody 

27% had war workers 

15% had relations (who might be either war workers, evacuees 

or just living there) 
12% had evacuees 


5% had friends (who might also be either war workers or un- 
official evacuees) 


4'% had lodgers 


Nearly three-quarters of the people who had nobody billeted on them 
had in fact got no spare room. Only one house in the whole hundred . 
had more than one bedroom empty at the time of the survey, and that 


was one whose occupants were billetees, the owners being temporarily 
away. 


Arrangement of Rooms 


The two main points objected to in the layout of bedrooms, were . 
bedrooms opening off the living room, and stairs leading off the living 
room, so that it was necessary to go through the living room to get to 
the bedroom. Nearly all the complaints on this score came from the 
Garden Cities and Flats, and rather fewer from the Old Houses and new 
Housing Estates. The complaints of bedrooms opening off the living 
room came almost exclusively from the Metroflats: 


“Bedrooms opening into the sitting-room make it very cold and draughty.” (F25D, 
Metrofiats.) : 


““You have to go into the bedrooms from the sitting-room. There should be 
=. It’s awkward with children.” (F35D, Metroflats, two bedrooms, three | 
) 


“Well, you have to go through one bedroom into-another. I’d like an upstairs 
hall.” (F55D, Gardenville, three bedrooms, four adults, two children.) 
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Having to go through the living room, to get to the stairs leading up to 
the bedrooms, was mainly a Modelville complaint, though this type of 
stairway was found in other places, e.g. Ash Estate, without arousing 
any spontaneous comment. This was possibly due to the higher standard 


which, as we have already seen, Modelville people seemed to expect of 
their houses: 


“The stairs are from a room instead of a hall. It’s disgusting. It’s like going back | 


to the Victorian era.’’ (F45C, Modelville.) 
All the people with this particular grumble were C’s. 


There was some indication that D’s, on the other hand, positively 


liked their stairs to go up from the living room, as with this Service- 
man’s wife in a maisonette flat at Metroflats: 


‘‘Well, the thing is I’ve the bedrooms upstairs, and the stairs being here (i.e. near 
front door) the rooms are very cold. In the flats with the stairs from the living room, 
the rooms upstairs are much warmer.”’ (F35D, Metroflats, two bedrooms.) 


There was also evidence that people liked to have their bedrooms 
upstairs, and particularly disliked having the bedrooms and living 
rooms “all on top of one another’, even when they opened into a 
small hall or passage and not into each other: 


**I don’t like all these bedrooms and living room all up together like, in and out 


one to the other. You don’t keep it clean. It’s all together like.”” (F35D, Newfiats, 
three bedrooms, two adults, two children.) 


(See Plan 5 for the layout of a typical Newflats.) 


Another example of this kind was given by the wife of a retired worker 


living in a two-bedroomed bungalow at Modelville who in reply to 
the question whether she had any suggestion for improvements to 
be made in new houses built after the war suggested bedrooms 
upstairs. Generally speaking, however, the arrangement of the 


bedrooms in the vast majority of houses seemed to give no active 
dissatisfaction. 


Heating Bedrooms 


The main ground for complaint about the heating of bedrooms 
was absence of fireplaces in some or all of the bedrooms. Heating 
grumbles were mainly found in the newer houses and Garden Cities, 
and hardly at all in the old-house group, though some of these 
complained of the damp. Some fairly strong views were expressed for 
and against both gas and electricity as a means of heating bedrooms, 


but only one person asked for central heatin sie gnificantly enough at 
Modelville. : 


‘Well, fireplaces in the bedrooms. I don’t like electric fires, they’ re stuffy.” ea 
Modelville bungalow, two bedrooms.) 


‘TI should like central heating upstairs because of the cold. Radiators run from the 


hot water system would do icely.” (F60D, Modelville, three bedrooms.) 
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Some people specifically said they wanted a bedroom fire because of 
a sick person in the house, or against the contingency of illness: 


“TI don’t like going from a hot room to a cold room, and it’s too cold upstairs for 
my husband, he has asthma.” (F40C, Ash Estate, three bedrooms.) 


There were those, too, who complained that existing fireplaces in 
their bedrooms were inefficient or awkwardly placed: 


“The big bedroom has a tiny gas fire, which is very expensive to run, and the 


smaller bedroom that al ready has the airing tank in it has a large grate. ” (F45C, 
Gardenville, three bedrooms.) 


‘Fireplaces in bedrooms should not be in corners.”’ (F50C, Gardenville, three 
bedrooms.) 


Since there was a demand for some means of heating bedrooms, let us 
examine. the evidence obtained in an enquiry into the heating of bed- 
rooms done at the same 100 houses covered in the empty bedroom 


inquiry. Half these houses had electric power laid on and the other half 
had not. 


: 
The main object of the enquiry was to discover how often people 
used their bedroom fires, and the result of this may be summarised 
as follows: 


Percentage of Houses where Fires Burning in Bedrooms: 


Frequency Electric Non-Electric Both 
Yo Yo Yo 
Often... a o a . 10 
Sometimes aap me 47 22 35 
Never... ey 43 54 49 
Fire unserviceable . 0 15 6 


The proportion of regular fire-users was thus roughly the same in 
each group, but more people had a fire on occasionally in the electric 
than in the non-electric group. This was only partly due to the unservice- © 
ability of some of the coal fires, and three main factors were involved, 
one of which applied only in war-time: 


1. Coal-fires are more trouble to make and clean up than electric 
- ones, and coal has to be carried upstairs. Some peop gave this 
as a reason for not using their coal-fires. 


‘*We don’t use it. It’s too much trouble.”’ 
‘It’s a great trouble.” 


2. An electric fire is not only easier to start and stop, but it is cheaper 
because it can be used for short periods only, e.g. a remark from a 
non-electric house: 


“If there was an electric fire in the bedroom, I expect we’d be tempted to use it 
more often.” 
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3. In wartime coal is difficult to get, whereas at the time of inquiry 


there was no restriction on electricity. Several people complained 
about the supply of coal: 


“It’s so difficult to get the coal. You can only get it about every three weeks, and 
you don’t want to use it in the bedrooms.” 


The people who said they never had fires on in their bedrooms were 
actuated mainly by economic motives, which applied fairly evenly 
to both the electric and coal groups: 

“*We can’t afford to —" it on often. Q CUE ) 

“*Coal is very dear now.” 


This again ‘emphasises the advantage of electricity, which can be 
turned on for short periods to heat the room before going to bed, 
and switched off again when no longer required. 


The prejudice which some people have me electric fires was 
also found here: 


‘*T never use it. Not even when there’s illness. I don’t hold with octets fires. They 
use up the air.” (F50D.) 


Returning to the main inquiry, though a few people complained that 


their bedrooms were damp or draughty, this was not an important 
reason for wanting bedroom fires. The fires were wanted to alleviate 
the normal winter cold rather than any special structural defects of the 
houses. The whole problem of dampness and draughtiness in houses 
will be considered at length in later chapters (XIII, XV). 


Bedroom Furniture 


So far we have discussed various structural and dimensional aspects 
of bedrooms and their atmospheres without much reference to what 
the bedrooms were used for, or what they contained. The normal 
use of a bedroom is, of course, for sleeping in, and, wherever 
space permits, it is not used for other purposes except the storage 
of clothes and various functions connected with the toilet; a 


mirror is the characteristic piece of furniture in bedrooms occupied 
by women. 


The bed is, however, undoubtedly the most important object in 
the bedroom—in Metrotown working-class bedrooms there is often 
more than one bed. In the survey of 1939, people’s feelings about their 
largest bed were sought. Out of 19 households in two streets: 


1 had had their largest bed for - 30 years 
. age ee a a a 
ee eee eee ae ee 
| PRES a we wey ee 
ns wk ae a Se ee 
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Thus rather less than half had possessed their largest bed for less than 
five years and rather more than half had had it for five or more years. 


When people were asked whether they liked their bed or not (informa- 


tion for 23 households), 16 gave an unqualified “yes” for such reasons. 
as: 


Quite good enough 

ood appearance and useful 
Comfortable 
Matches the suite 
Nice and plain 
Comfortable and fond of it 
Soft and easy to make 
Looks light and clean 


Comfort, utility, labour-saving and esthetic considerations were thus 
the chief elements of favourable feeling about beds. 


Three people gave qualified or doubtful answers of this sort: 


Yes, but would like a modern wood one better 
It’s all right 
A little, quite bearable 


The remaining four reactions were negative: 


No, want a bedroom suite 
Not much, prefer feather bed 


No, want a folding bed and a convertible parlour-bedroom. 
No, heavy old thing 


People were further asked if they would take their bed away with 
them if they were moving, and if they would prefer it to a new one 
that was offered to them free. The 13 people who would take their bed 
away with them all liked their bed, while the 5 people who would not 
take their bed away with them had all answered the previous question 
negatively or doubtfully. One bed-disliker said she would “have to” 
take her bed with her. 

There was thus a considerable degree of attachment to the biggest 
bed in the house, though the bed that had been in the family for 30 years 
was one of those that would “‘have to” be taken away, and would have 
been readily exchanged for a new one. All the ten-year-old beds would 
also have been readily exchanged, as would two of the five new beds. 


Bed-Making 


Making the bed and tidying the bedroom constitutes one of the 


principal daily items of housework. Here is a housewife bedmaking 
(1942): 


10.5 a.m. F30C, dressed in flowered print overall, comes out of kitchen and goes 
into bedroom. Stands and looks round for moment. 

“Oh, the laundry.” she says, bends down, and drags out parcel from beside the 
foot of the bed. Opens it (pulling the string aside, without either breaking or untying 
it). Pulls out sheet and pillow-case, without disturbing other things. Throws them on 


_ ~ the bed, then looks at list. 


‘* Six and threepence halfpenn y! Good Lord!” Takes sheet and pillow-case off bed, 
puts them carefully on the floor, beside the parcel. "Fades Wie end wility strigcd 
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pyjamas, folds them carelessly, puts them on the floor beside clean sheet and pillow- 
case. Throws pillow on the floor. Strips off blankets and top sheet, one at a time, and 
throws them in a heap on the floor, on top of the other things. Then takes off bottom 
sheet, folds it and puts it on the floor beside the other things. 

Under the bottom sheet are four or five blankets, folded double; she stores them 
there for the summer. Takes them all off, turns the mattress. “‘I like to make it 
properly twice a week,”’ she comments. “‘Once on the laundry day, and one other 
time, if I can.”’ 


i 


chair chest of 


armchair = 
Tessin toble ‘einiienhin 
=e me wardrobe 
low cupboard fireploce 


Plan 10O—A room about to be springcleaned 


Puts back spare blankets, folding each one double, laying it on, and smoothing it 
carefully. Fishes among the heap on the floor for erstwhile top sheet, puts on now as 


per agg sheet. Smooths it, tucks it in carefully. Comments on the blankets under- 
neath: 


‘I'm fed up with these blankets every time. They’re waiting, really, to go to the 
laundry ; but I can’t afford to send them yet.” 


Fishes for pillow, takes dirty case off it, puts on clean one. Unfolds clean sheet, 


me it over the bed. Stops to examine two holes, about an inch across, in the 
- middle: : 

“*I can’t understand how the laundry does that. They must drag it though some- 
thing. I'll have to patch the darned thing now.” 


Tucks it in carefully all round. Puts on two brown blankets, both at the sametime. 
Bottom one has a large scorch mark and a hole. 
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Stops and blows nose. Tucks in blankets. Folds sheet over at the top. Puts on 
counterpane. Then remembers pyjamas, pulls back counterpane at the top, pushes 
in pyjamas. Pulls counterpane over again.. 


Finishes bed-making 10.17 a.m. Total time taken, 12 minutes. Has worked briskly 
and efficiently the whole time. 


Tidying Room. 


Only spends two or three minutes on this. Pushes pair of court shoes under bed. 
Picks up a bit of blue ribbon from the floor: 


“Where does this come from? It’s not Anne’s.”” (Small daughter.) 


Puts it into wooden box on shelf. Picks up brush off chair, and puts it on top of box. » 

Collects cup and saucer, and plate with biscuit on it, off the chair, and takes them . 
to rag oe sory Puts biscuit into tin. Picks up parcel of laundry off the floor, dumps 
it on the 


10.22. Goes into the kitchen. 


Spring-Cleaning a Bedroom 


The following is a description of another bedroom being spring- 
cleaned. (For layout of room see Plan 10.) 


The room is very dirty and untidy. It has been used as a sort of dumping ground 
for everything for the last few months, and is now being got ready for daughter who 
is coming home to live. — 

The floor is covered with worn brown linoleum, with a faint brickwork pattern. 
The furniture is all littered with oddments, and the bed (painted white) has only a 
mattress on it. 

The walls on the other hand have a clean, new-looking paper on them. Actually it 
has been up for four years and was F50’s own choice. It is light brown, with an 
orangy scroll pattern on it. The wainscoting is painted in a light yellowish brown, 
also the door. Round the top of the wallpaper is a narrow, brightly coloured band 
of striped paper—red, blue and black. 

During the afternoon while Inv. is there F50C does not start on any of the actual 
cleaning, apart from washing curtains, but she makes a lot of plans about it as follows: 

‘*T don’t know how I’m going to work it. I think if I moved the couch over and put 
it by the door where the chest of drawers is—do you think that would be too cum- 
bersome, over there? Then I could put the chest of drawers over here at the end of the 
bed, across the corner, you know, then I could put the dressing-table in front of the 
window. I’m going to paint the chest of drawers a nice cream colour (at present it is 
white, very chipped and dirty). I think I'll move the table, get it right out into the 
other room.” 

But her chief concern is with the curtains. At the moment there is a pair of off- 
white cotton curtains. with rose-buds on them. She is planning to change these for 
some long green ones, with a lighter green pattern of leaves, or else for the pink ones 
which at present are in the kitchen. She debates the point as follows: 


‘“‘T like the pink ones, they’re cheerful, but that’s a reason why I want them 
in the kitchen. The green ones match the bed cover here, and if I washed those 
little bits (of same material) I could make a nice cover for the cushion. I wonder 
if one of these green ones would be enough, if I cut it right down the middle.” 


Holds it up against the window, finds that one of them alone will just cover the 
area. | 


“It’s a bit skimpy though. And I don’t like cutting it. I know what I’ll do. I'll 
take that other one I’ve got hanging up for the cupboard, and I’ll use them both. 
That’ll be lovely and full. I don’t like a curtain to look skimped, do you? It don’t 
matter about that old cupboard.” 


She decides to wash the curtains before she gets any further: 


“When I’ve got these nicely washed and ironed, then I can put my heart into 
the room. I'll have the nice clean things to put in it, so I shan’t mind doing it.” 
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VI. Cooking and Eating 


To the housewife, the kitchen is her workshop. In particular, it is © 
the place where she cooks, and prepares meals. Other things are also 
_ done in kitchens, such as eating, washing and listening to the wireless, 
but the distinguishing mark of a kitchen is that it is cooked in. The 
name “kitchen” is surely derived from the German word Kochen, to 
cook. 

In the course of the present survey considerable difficulty was 
caused by the verbal confusion in connection with kitchens. Some 
people call the room where they cook the kitchen and the room where 
they eat the living room. Others call the room where they cook, the 
scullery, and the room where they eat, the kitchen. Yet others cook in 
a kitchenette or in a back kitchen, and eat in a living room or a kitchen. 
The middle-class distinction of a scullery for washing up, a kitchen 
for cooking, a dining room for eating, and a sitting, morning or 
drawing room for sitting in after meals is never found in working- 
class homes. The term “dining room” was rarely encountered in the 
working-class (C and D) interviews in the survey, and morning rooms 
and drawing-rooms were not mentioned at all. 

To overcome this difficulty of nomenclature, it was always made 
clear by the interviewer that by “kitchen” was meant the place where 
the cooking was usually done, irrespective of whether the housewife 
called the room a kitchen, a back kitchen, a kitchenette or a scullery. 
Frequently there were two cooking stoves, a gas cooker and a coal 
range. In these cases the room with the coal range was usually the one 
the housewife called the kitchen, even though she might very rarely 
use it for cooking, and the room with the gas cooker, which was the 
one usually used for preparing medls, was called the scullery or 
_ back kitchen. 

In the whole survey there was much less satisfaction with kitchens 
than with houses: 


56% definitely liked their kitchen (compared with 72% liking their 
homes) 

27% definitely disliked their kitchen onnepares with 14 Y disliking 
their homes) and 

17% were undecided one way or the other 


There was relatively little variation between opinions in the four 
different types of housing, except that the Flats showed a markedly 
higher degree of satisfaction, while the kitchens of the Old Houses 
and new Housing Estates nearly tied in unpopularity: 


51% in the Old Houses liked their kitchens, 

57% at the Garden Cities liked their kitchens, 

50% on the Housing Estates liked their kuchens, and 
79% in the Flats liked their kitchens. 
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The six areas where kitchens were most liked: 


/o 
Newflats (Flats) .. aaa 79 
Metrofiats (Flats) .. és te 67 
Modelville (Garden City) .. ao ee 
Elm Estate (Housing Estate) i Oe 
Midtown (Old Houses) __.... Pa 38 
Metrotown (Old-Houses) .. ‘i 58 

The six areas where kitchens were most disliked : 

0 

Yo 
Seatown (Old Houses) ie “ 42 
Churchtown (Old Houses) . . 7 40 
Ash Estate (Housing Estate) 2 
Gardenville (Garden City)... és 33 
Metrotown (Old Houses) .. ae 27 
Subtown (Old Houses) .... 26 


Three out of the six most liked groups of kitchens were built after 
1918, and five out of the six most disliked were built before 1914. Age of 
design was thus a less clear-cut factor in liking or disliking kitchens 
than it was for houses. 

As regards the age of the kitchen-users, however, the same tendency 


was found as for houses. People under 40 were more critical of their 
kitchens than people over 40: 


50% of people under 40 liked their kitchens 
an an On @ 

30% 55  » Under 40 disliked ‘their kitchens 
25% 99 99 Over 40 99 99 99 


This may partly account for the fact that the place with the highest 
proportion of people under 40 in the present sample, Oak Estate 
(42%) was not among the first six areas for kitchen-popularity, though 
the place with the highest proportion of over 40’s, Seatown, was the — 
highest also from the point of view of kitchen-dissatisfaction. 


Other group differences between people who liked their kitchens may 
be briefly summarised : 


Very slightly more men (5 8%) than women (56%) liked their 
kitchens, but there was no corresponding difference in kitchen- 
dislikes. This is not statistically significant. 


People who had been living i in their homes for 3-10 years liked 
their kitchens most (57%), and those who had been living 
there for less than three years liked them least (547%). 


People who rented their houses tended to both like (58%) and 
dislike (28/,) their kitchens very slightly more than those 
who owned them (567% and 26% respectively). 
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We have already noted (Chapter IV) the strong correlation between 
house-satisfaction and kitchen-satisfaction : 
82% of those who liked their kitchens also liked their houses, 
and only 4% of this group disliked their houses ; 
36% of those "ae disliked their kitchens also disliked their houses, 
and 43% liked their houses. 


There was an exceptionally high correlation of 927% between nang 
kitchens and liking houses. 


Some Typical Kitchens 


A kitchen in Metrotown. 


This kitchen looks both overcrowded and untidy. Three china candlesticks, 
several matchboxes, four pipes, tins, spills, ashtrays, litter the mantelpiece; on the 
dresser stacks of plates of all sizes, fourteen cups and several dishes are kept, all 
to be used by four people. The top of a large chest of drawers on one side of the 
fireplace is covered with half-eaten dishes, a milk pudding, some cooked cold 
bacon, a quarter loaf of bread, some margarine and cheese on a plate. 

The rest of the room is almost completely taken up by a large table, covered 
with dirty plates and dishes. Four chairs are arranged round the table; an 
armchair stands by the fireplace. A small cupboard is squéezed into a corner 
behind the door. 


A pantry next door contains the gas-stove and sink, but no draining board and 
no other furniture. A copper, which used to be there, has recently been removed. 
This room is empty compared with the kitchen, but owner is fully satisfied with 
both. Says “‘we like to have everything near at hand: we like it comfortable”’. 


We have already examined (see Plan 6) a typical kitchen at Newilats, 
which was the most kitchen-satisfactory area encountered in the present 
survey. These kitchenettes are fitted with electric cookers, sinks with 
two draining boards, gas coppers, and a row of built-in cupboards, 
including larder and broom-cupboard. They seem to have been very 
carefully planned, and contain. almost everything that a housewife is 
likely to need. Indeed, the repeated refrain ‘‘it’s got every convenience” 
from almost every housewife in the sample became monotonous. Only 
two out of sixty house-wives at Newflats had any real complaints at all 
about their kitchens, viz. : 


‘Well, I'd like it larger.” (F45D, five-roomed flat, eight persons. ) 


“It’s a scullery-kitchen. We have to eat in the living room. I think a living room 
should be kept separate.”’ (F55C, four-roomed flat, five persons.) 


These people only complained of the small size of the kitchen and not 
at all of its equipment. A few others had reservations to their praise 
of the Newflats kitchens: 


“It’s all right, but you’ve got to have electric, and it’s expensive, one and six a 
‘week’s not right.”” (F30D, five-roomed flat, four adults. ) 


‘Well, I haven’t got the extending table.”’ (F25D, two-roomed flat, four persons.) 


A. typical inconvenient kitchen is shown in Plan 7. It was at Ash 
Estate. The disadvantages complained of may be listed as f ollows : 


_ 1. Copper very difficult to clean. 


2. Larder gets heat from gas stove and copper on one side, from 
sun on outside wall on other side. 
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3. No ventilation for fumes from gas stove or steam from copper. 
4. Draught from window when people stand at sink. 
5. No back to cupboard supplied by L.C.C., till husband fitted one. 


Another Ash Estate kitchen is figured in Plan 11 (which is the ground 
floor of the bedrooms figured in Plan 9 and discussed in Chapter V). 
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Plan 11—Ground Floor of Ash Estate House 


Here the copper was in the bathroom next door to the kitchen, instead 
of the copper being in the kitchen and the bath in the bathroom 
upstairs. An Ascott water-heater (gas) over the sink provided hot water 
in small quantities for washing up, etc., but was not being used owing 
to the expense. This kitehen, which the housewife, F45D, called a 
scullery, had five doors in it, one to the garden, one to the living room, 
one to the bathroom, one to the larder and one to the coal cellar. 
F45D did not like this. Nor did she like the coal cellar being indoors, as 
it made everything dirty when the coalman came (this very frequent 
grumble is more fully discussed in Chapters XVIII and XIX). 
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The Process of Cooking 


Cooking in an Elm Estate household : 


F30C: ‘“‘ My husband’s on a spreadover, this week, so he’ll be home to dinner 
at one o’clock. It means you can’t get on with things, doesn’t it? It does upset 
you if you have to stop cleaning in the middle to get on with food. If only people 
could get on without eating. I've got company coming tomorrow, my girl 
friend ’s coming, and I do like things to look nice.’ 


The potatoes were already peeled and in the saucepan. At 12.30 she lighted the gas 
under them and got out the remains of a joint of beef from the larder. 


‘We have the meat ration roast on Sunday, and cold on Monday, stewed on 
Tuesday and minced on Wednesday. It makes a change and we manage that 
Nees After that we have bread and cheese—we don’t do so badly really you 

Ow. 99 


She then went next door to borrow a mincer. “That's the way we do it in wartime: 
sharing round. I always borrow her mincer.” Returned a few moments later, clamped 
mincer to mangle-table. Fetched a knife from drawer in living room table, peeled 
three onions lying on scullery mangle table and put them through the mincer. “T hate 
cooking without an onion. When I get them I go crazy. My neighbour gave me these. 
She’s been away to the country for a week and had them given to her.” Then the 
- meat was cut into pieces and put through the mincer. “If I have time I'll make a 
shepherd’s pie.” She then scraped the minced beef and onions off the plate into a 
saucepan with the knife. — 


Inside a kitchen in Metroflats: 


When Inv. arrived at 12.30 F40D was putting the piles of washing from bathroom 
into kitchen on the floor. Greens were boiling on the gas stove, in a good deal of 
water, and a milk pudding also. 

The living-room table was laid with a white cloth, bordered with blue, doubled and 
showing the bare deal along one side. On it were one teaspoon, one small knife and 
fork for the boy’s dinner—a bottle of O.K. sauce, salt and pepper and a bottle of 
Frank Cooper’s chutney. 


“My boy gets home for his dinner every day—he likes green stuff and salads 
and that and he don’t mind about meat if I give him a good milk pudding.” (Four 


pints of milk were standing on hall tiles. This was the place where milk was kept 
in the other flats visited.) 


At 1.30 when Inv. left, the greens were still boiling, also the pudding. 


Cooking is mostly a process of heating food in various ways. The 
heating agent is either gas, electricity or coal (oil is rarely used in towns). 
In a London sample in May 1942 (cf. p. 136): 


81% said they used mainly gas for cooking 
1s% » 9» «9 electricity for cooking 
Th ss a9: COAl for cooking 


1% 99 99 a? oil 99 
(including 4% using both gas and coal) 


Crawford and Broadley in The People’s Food (1938) gave the followin g 
figures for cooking appliances used in urban areas in England: 


C Class D Class 


es ca Yo ~o 
Gas Cookers us ae 86 81.7 
Electric cookers i, oo 5.6 2.3 
Coal orcoke ..... e 35.2 34.4 
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The percentages exceed 100 in total since in some of the homes more 
than one method of cooking was in use. Here again oil was found to be 
used little as a method of cooking. Cooking is for the majority of 
working-class housewives a process done on gas-stoves, and it was 
significant to find only 1% of complaints about gas-stoves in the present 
survey. There were a great many more grumbles about the coal-stoves 
with which many modern small houses are fitted, but these were 
rarely used. (cf. Chapter XVI.) 


Cooking is done on a stove or range with pots and pans. How many 
pots and pans? Ideally, said housewives, in an M-O pre-war survey: 


4 saucepans 
2 pie-dishes 
2 frying-pans 


What is cooked? 


Crawford and Broadley give the percentage of working-class families 
regularly cooking at home the following foodstuffs (excluding meat, 
fish, vegetables and puddings): 

C Class DClass 


, /o 7o 

| Cakes Pia 67.6 45.1 
: Pastry oe Oe 36.1 20.0 
Soups a ee Se 33.4 34.6 
Jams and preserves - 14.1 5.6 
. Marmalade .. oe 6 
| Custa ds 9.1 5.6 
Pies and tarts 4.3 4.8 
: Savouries 2.0 1.8 
Other sweets 1.4 9.7 
| Bread .. 9.6 1.0 

Meals 


A small survey of what people actually eat was done in 1939 in 
Metrotown and was repeated at the same houses by Mass-Observation 
in 1941. Here is the investigators’ report: 


The people still available since the last survey were interviewed a gain. 


_ As before, each. was asked for a list of food eaten and meals on the day © 


of the interview, and on the Sunday preceding the interview. The only 

i ncy in the two methods is that in the 1939 survey people were 
only asked what food they had cooked, and in 1941 they were asked 
what they had had for the meal, whether cooked or otherwise. This 
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discrepancy, however, does not upset the main trends of the result. 
Examples from six homes are: : 


Weekday Breakfast 

1941 1939 
Bread and butter, jam Egg and bacon 
Bubble and squeak (No cooking) 
Nothing — Bacon and eggs 


Bacon and fried bread 
Cornflakes. 


Porridge, bread and butter 


Eggs and bacon, fried bread sausages 
Porridge, bacon and eggs 
Bacon and eggs 


Weekday Dinner 
1941 1939 
Cold ham , Meat and potatoes 
Bubble and squeak Meat and potatoes 
Beef stew Meat and two vegetables 
Joint reheated Sausages, steak, peas, jam tart 
Sausage rolls Meat, two vegetables, milk pudding 
All out __ Meat, vegetables, pudding 
Weekday Tea 
1941 1939 
Bread and butter (No cooking) 
None Bloater 
Bread and butter Chips 
Bread and butter Sausages 
Bread and butter and jam (No cooking) 
Out : (No cooking) 
Weekday Supper 
1941 1939 
None (No cooking) 
None Co wo 
None eee 
Soup Sausages, beans, potatoes 
None (No cooking) 
Cheese cow 2 
Sunday Dinner 
3 1941 1939 
Meat Leg of lamb 
No sweet No sweet 
Beef Scrag end 
No sweet No sweet 
Beef . Meat 
No sweet No sweet 
Lamb | Roast beef 
Rice pudding Stewed plums 
Cold meat Meat 
No sweet Milk pudding 
Beef Roast meat - 
Rice pudding Rice pudding 


_ What emerges most significantly front this comparative survey is the 
unwillingness of people to alter their eating habits in the face of food 
shortage. Thus, war or no war, the Sunday joint still appears on every 
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table ; with one exception the people who had a sweet at Sunday dinner 
before the war still have one. Similarly with weekday breakfast. Quan- 
tities have declined; thus a family who had bacon, eggs and tomatoes 
before the war has bacon and fried bread now; but the atmosphere of 
““bacon-for-breakfast”’ is maintained at all costs. Weekday breakfasts 
have been allowed to decline in quality more than Sunday ones. Bacon 


and eggs has been replaced sometimes by bread and butter or porridge 


The most marked thing about the whole of the food survey (and this 
was illustrated also by the other interviews, with which there are no 
1939 comparisons) is the lack of elasticity in food habits. Thus a house- 
wife says she is going to have for dinner “‘A wee bit of steak and a lot 
of potatoes’’, without the faintest idea that there is anything to be done 
with a piece of steak other than grill it or stew it. In all the material 
there was hardly a single serious attempt to make more. of the rations 
by any new type of dish, either invented or culled from the numerous 
cookery hints in the press and elsewhere. The basic form of coping with 
the shortage is to serve smaller helpings of joint and larger helpings of 
boiled vegetables ; a smaller rasher of bacon and a larger slice of fried 
bread ; and so on. 


The Time Factor 


How long does all this cooking process take? In London, before the war, 
dinner was the meal that took the most cooking time (i.e. time the stove 
was being used for cooking, not cook’s whole time on meal)—a third of 
dinners took more than an hour to cook, but no breakfasts or teas, and 
only a fraction of suppers: dinner was thus the big cooking meal of the 
day, taking more of the housewife’s time than any other meal. Break- 
fasts, teas and suppers took for the most part only ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour’s cooking. More than half the teas were cooked in 
ten minutes, the only cooking process involved being the boiling of a 
kettle to make tea. Supper was the meal most often eaten without any 
cooking having to be done. 

The time of eating meals varies, but definite peak periods can be 
traced. The following figures are taken from Crawford and Broadley : 


Peak Periods in Times of Meals in Per Cent: 


C Class . D Class 
Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, Supper Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, pa 
8~8.30am. 41.1% . «ate 
1—1.30 p.m. 44.7% 37.9% 
3—5.30 p.m. 40.3% 40% 
9-9.30 p.m. 2127, | 21.3% 


This table shows a greater conformity of mealtimes in working-class 
households, though a slightly larger proportion of C than D class have 
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breakfast between 8-8.30 a.m., and more C’s than D’s eat their dinners 
between 1-1.30 p.m. 


Kitchen Satisfaction 


As with houses, the most liked feature about kitchens was their con- 
venience. In the whole sample 29% praised this; in the Flats 487, in 
_ the Old Houses only 21%. 


ii 


———— 


fs stove 


L wae PP 


———— 


Plan 12—A Kitchen in Midtown 


The six areas where the /argest proportion liked their kitchens because 
they were convenient were: 


Zo 
Newflats (Flats) a es ri % 55 
Metroflats (Flats) .. ry i _ 41 
Modelville(Garden City) .... a 
Oak Estate (Housing Estate) .. no _ 34 
seatown (Old Houses). . e ne ae 30 
Elm Estate (Housing Estate) .. is vs 29 


The six areas where the smallest proportions liked their kitchens because 


they were convenient were: — 
: Zo 
Churchtown (Old Houses) _.. es me 10 
Ash Estate (Housing Estate).. _—.... ‘ 17 


Midtown (Old Houses) Ye ae “P 19 
_Gardenville (Garden City) .. + ee 
Subtown (Old Houses) “4 ir Be ae 23 
sence (Old Houses)... ere 25 
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Noteworthy again are the high rating of Newflats and the low rating of 


Ash Estate. 


By “convenient”, housewives meant: 
“T’ve got a pan, sink, compact cupboards and service hatch.” (F50C, 


 Subtown.) 


**Everything is to hand, nice sink and draining-board. There’s a lovely larder.” 


(F40C, Oak Estate.) 


“‘Compact. The gas-stove, sink, nice larder, nice triplex grate.” (F50C, Modelville.) 
Plan 12 shows a kitchen praised for its compactness ; F65C of Midtown 
very much liked having the stove, range and sink all in a row. 

The only other points that people mentioned to any great extent in 


praising their kitchens were size (12/4) and comfort (6%), while 5% in 
the whole sample (25/ at Newflats) liked everything about them. 


Kitchen Frustrations 


Size was far and away the most important grumble about kitchens. 
One person in five thought their kitchen too small, and this com- 
plaint was pretty general except at Newflats. The following table gives 


the order in importance of other kitchen grumbles: 


Reasons for disliking kitchens, as 


compared with size complaints = (100) % See Chapter 
Stoves .. op és ye 68 XVI 
Cupboards “s - ‘ 28 XIX 
Hot water Py re “ts 24 VI, VI, XVII 
Copper .. 3s. ‘is - 20 IX 
ae a ba “a 20 this one 
Pantry .. os os ve 20 XIX 
Decoration oS te : 16 XX 
Tiles in kitchen “4 16 XVIII 
Bath removed ..__.... a 16. X 
Kitchen-living-room .. Ns 16 Vill 


Many of these things were complained of in connection with kitchens 
because they happened to be in the kitchens, though they had no 
necessary connection with cooking. A copper, for instance, need not be 
in the kitchen, and in many of the houses in the survey was in a down- 
stairs bathroom. It is therefore more convenient to deal with these 
complaints in connection with the function which they actually fulfil, 


though when they happened to be located in the kitchen, they came up 
among the housewife’s kitchen grumbles. 


Size of Kitchen 


Nearly one person in three suggested that in houses built after the war 
kitchens should be larger, and people on the Housing Estates were keener 
on larger kitchens than the rest. At least part of this complaint was due 
to the complex of feeling, discussed. fully in the next Chapter, on 
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whether to eat in the living room or the kitchen. People who lived in 
houses with small kitchens designed for cooking only, and who wanted 
to eat in their kitchens, naturally demanded a larger kitchen to enable 
them to do this. 


armchair 


- 


grate 


~ Plan 13—A Kitchen in M idtown 
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Plan 14—Kitchen in a Metrotown House 


Some typical larger kitchen demands from the Old Houses: 


Midtown (see Plan 13): 


(a mn “y cupboard was knocked out in the back kitchen it would make more room.”’ 
“It’s too narrow. They’ve built us a back kitchen in and a lavatory, but you can’t 

get a mangle and tub and boiler in and turn round. One of these little brick boilers 

would have been better—it’s a gas boiler and takes pennies all the time.” (F25D.) 
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Metrotown (see Plan 14): 


“This partition (kitchen and a partition wall making a passage to the back yard) 
could be taken down, and that would nearly double the size of the kitchen. Cup- 
boards should be built in to save space.” (M20C.) 


‘Much too small. Nowhere to hang the washing.” (F50C.) 


From the Garden Cities: 


Modelville (see Plan 15): 


“*It’s like a doll’s kitchen. I should definitely enlarge it at the expense of the back 
room.” (F45C.)_ | | 


| ual] CUDDOMG 


i sicincnaieniaaa copper 


Plan 15—Kitchen-living room in Modelville 


Gardenville (see Plan 11): : 


‘*I don’t like being cramped. These modern houses are even worse than the scullery 
ones—we ey rain some and you could scarcely turn round in the scullery. It’s got 
to be a place for washing in also, and when you get a machine in you get all muddled.” 


(F45C.) 
From the Housing Estates : 


Oak Estate 


: “*I think they should have bigger sculleries and a proper living room—do without 
| the stove.” (F55C.) 


Elm Estate (see Plans 4, 16): 
“I'd like a kitchen as the living room. The scullery’s too small.”’ (F45D.) 


Ash Estate (see Plans 7, 11): 7 


“You can’t call it a kitchen. It’s a scullery. It wants to be bigger, so as you could 
have a meal in it, and more convenient.” (F50C). ) 
é 
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From the Flats: 
Metroflats (see Plan 17): 
“Tt’s just a kitchenette really. It could be larger. I'd rather have an ordinary 
kitchen.’’ (F30C.) 


Newfiats (see Plans 5 and 6): 


‘It’s rather on the small side. It should be a bit bigger, and have a connecting 
door with the living room (F 35 D).” 


(Geter ee 


too Le 
armchair Le 
LIVING ROOM C_] 


Plan 16—Ground Floor in Elm Estate (cf. Plan 4) 


The tendency on the new Housing Estates and Flats is to build separate 
rooms for cooking and washing up (which the builders call a kitchen 
and the tenants a kitchenette or scullery) and for eating (these the 
builders call living rooms, but the tenants often call them kitchens). 


Cooking Stoves 


Most people, as we have s seen, cook by gas. In no area was there any 
significant body of complaint about the gas cookers, only a few sugges- 
tions that people would like them enamelled or more up to date. A 
few people who had only a coal-range said they would like a gas-cooker. 
Rather more people, with gas-cookers, said they would like electric 
ones. Often the phrase “all-electric” was used. These remarks weré 


made most often in reply to the question about i improvements in houses 
to be built after the war. 


“*More electricity. We’ve put it in ourselves here. These houses were ieee chucked 
up. Electricity’s much cleaner.” (M55D, Midtown, likes kitchen.) 


“We had it fitted with electricity. That should be already fitted. You shouldn't 
have to pay for having it i in.” (F70C, Gardenville, likes kitchen. ) 
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In the Newflats which were all fitted with electric cookers, only one 
woman said she would prefer gas, and, from the numerous other 
spontaneous demands for electricity instead of gas for cooking, it can 
safely be inferred that there is still a big unsatisfied demand for electric 
cookers. But it is as yet impossible to say whether the electric cooker 
will eventually supplant the gas-stove, in the same way that the gas- 
stove has already ousted the coal-range for practical purposes. 


a» 


front door 

Plan 17—Kitchenette in Metroflats ; 

The coal-range can almost be ruled out as a cooking agent. Where 
coal-ranges are found, the kitchen is almost invariably a kitchen living- 
room, and the real use of the range is to heat the living-room, while most 
of the cooking is done on the gas-cooker, which may or may not be 
outside in the scullery or back kitchen. In the old Midtown houses, 
there were a good many calls for “‘a modern grate” or a gas-cooker. At 
Seatown half the complaints were from people who had a coal-range 
and didn’t want it, and the other half from people who hadn’t one and 
wanted it. At Modelville there was some objection to the double grates 
of the coal-ranges, e.g. 


“I'd like the old grates out.” 
“*Well, I'd like a new tiled grate, but it’s no use thinking about it with this war on.’” 


At Gardenville, too, there was some vigorous denunciation of the 
old-fashioned ranges : | | 
‘Well, I think they ought to be electric. They’re cleaner. And the houses should 


all have open fires in, not these dirty old ranges, because that’s what they have along 
here, those old kitchen ranges. They ought to have them all pulled out.” | 
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In the Housing Estates, feeling about the stoves rose almost to boiling 
point, especially at Ash Estate. Here it was not old-fashioned kitchen 
ranges that were the issue, but relatively new stoves, installed within 
recent years (cf. p. 103). Listen to these housewives : 


“The stove. We've spent £8 on coal. It won’t cook, and you don’t even get any 
hot water.” 


‘The oven in the living room is useless, won’ ‘t even keep the plates warm.’ 
‘* The oven stove in the living room is no use.’ 


Thus, while there was a very widespread dislike of the old-fashi oned 
coal-range, partly because of the difficulty of cleaning it, there was also 
a small group who liked them. But hardly anyone had a good word to 
say for the type of stove installed all over Ash Estate. 

The advantage of a good coal-range is that it heats the room at the 
same time as cooking and/or heating the water. The corresponding 
disadvantage of this is that in warm weather the kitchen 1s heated 
unnecessarily every time something is cooked, unless there is a gas or 
electric stove as well. In the summer the latter are definitely more 
economical; in the winter the coal ranges give a better return for 
expenditure on fuel. The biggest complaints about these coal-ranges 
came when in practice they neither cook nor heat water in addition 
to warming the room, as on the L.C.C. estates. Where, as at Newilats, 
they heated water efficiently as well as warming the living-room, there 
were hardly any complaints. 


Sinks 


After cooking and eating comes washing up which is done at the 


kitchen sink. Here is a description of the process of washing up at 
Elm Estate: 


At 12 o’clock F30C came down from dealing with upstairs rooms to cope with 
washing up which was stacked, not tidily on draining-board and in sink. She took a 
kettle of boiling water off the gas stove, poured the water into a deep bowl in the sink 
and shook in Sylvan flakes from a packet on the window shelf. Refilled kettle and 
put it back on gas flame. 

F30C washed two cups and three dishes first, using a small swab, though there was 
a mop on the window sill. As each one was washed she put it out to drain, dishes 
leaning on cup. She took a dishcloth from the mangle table where it was lying, dried 
the things washed, putting plates on the gas cooker and carrying cups across to table. 
Then, with the cloth tucked under her left arm she washed more cups and plates, 
proceeded as before. 

Then washed knives, spoons, forks, etc. She interrupted herself at this point to 
show me the bedroom, and while doing this talked of airing cupboards, etc. She 
dried plates and cups, also silver and knives. Carried plates to living room and 
arranged them on dresser—went back for knives, etc., and brought them into living 
room, putting them into table drawer. Went back to sink, threw away water. Washed 
milk bottle out under the tap and left it to drain. Poured in fresh water from kettle, 
turned off gas, washed saucepans. Dried them and put on shelf above cooker. 
Washed sink basket and put to drain, then deep bowl, then sink with remains of 
water from bowl. Folded cloth and put on gas stove. ‘Carried cups from table in 
scullery to hooks on dresser. 


In the whole survey there were 5% of complaints about sinks. Most of 
them came from people who wanted larger or more conveniently placed 
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sinks, but some also wanted larger or more draining boards. Where 
two draining boards were provided, as at Newflats, this was much 
appreciated. 
Grumbles about sinks were found most at pnewenes (16%) and 
Gardenville (14%). At Seatown a larger sink was in constant demand: 


‘The sink. It’s too small and dirty. The landlord’s going to give me a new one, 
but he can’t get it at present.” 


The sinks at Gardenville, described by one resident as “mean little pot 
sinks”’, came in for similar condemnation. 

No house or flat is complete without adequate facilities for washing 
up after meals. These seem to be provided in the new houses and flats 
built since 1919, judging by the following table, which shows the 
complaints about sinks in the Housing Estates and Flats as negligible: 


Percentage complaining | 


Type of Housing about Sinks 
| Yo 
Garden Cities _.... © i 8 
Old Houses ee coo cea 7 
Housing Estates .. “ js 2 
Flats ee ; és 1 


This is not a problem that is likely to give much trouble to the 
designers of houses after the war. 


VII. The Kitchen-Living Room 


People definitely want their kitchens to be comfortable living rooms, not simply 
places to cook in. The evidence of this survey all goes to show that in building a 
working-class house the kitchen should be the first consideration, and should be 
made the largest, lightest, most cheerful room in the house. A great many working- 
class houses are built from the middle-class standpoint that the kitchen does not 
matter. (Investigator’s Report on Housing Survey, May 1941.) 


When the food is cooked, it has to be eaten. There used to be a big 
social dividing line between those who ate in the same place as they 
cooked, and those who had a separate room in which to eat. The 
middle-class idea was to have a separate room for eating in, separate 
often from the living-room as well as from the cooking-room. 
The predominant working-class practice was to eat in the kitchen. 
When cooking was universally done on coal-ranges this meant eating 
in the same room in which the cooking was done. With the advent of the 
gas-cooker came the tendency to expel the main cooking appliance to a 
scullery or kitchenette, while still keeping the coal-range for occasional 
cooking, especially in winter. 
‘Two main and contradictory tendencies may be distinguished : 


1. People who have kitchen-living-rooms, i.e. who éat in their 
kitchens, want separate sculleries into which to expel the sink, 
the copper and in many cases also the ad cooker. 
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2. People who already have separate sculleries containing the sink, 


copper and gas cooker, but eat in a living-room, want the scullery 
enlarged so that they can eat in it. 


Those who wanted separate sculleries were found mainly in the Old 
Houses and Garden Cities, i.e. houses mainly built before 1914 with large 


kitchen-living-rooms, containing all the cooking apparatus, as well as 
the sink and the copper, e.g. : 


Percentage of 
people wanting 


Places separate sculleries 
Yo 
Seatown ... a os a © 13 
Midtown .. 7 oF gate — 12 
Modelville ‘i ‘% 7 A 11 
Metrotown e gee - 10 


Midtown (see Plans 12, 13): 


“I don’t hold with having the sinks and boilers in the kitchen. I think they all 
ought to have kitchenettes and electric. I think it’s more economical.” _ 


“What we really need is a back kitchen for the sink and stove. You don’t want it 
all in the living room.” 


Metrotown (see Plan 14): 
**IT would like to have the copper and sink in a separate scullery.”’ 


‘They should be like the-nice suburban houses. Nice little kitchens, and sculleries 


separate to do all the rough work i in, to save lumbering the kitchen. Nice gas coppers 
fitted. Best rooms downstairs.” 


Seatown (see Plan 2): 


‘IT would like a separate kitchen and scullery. The steam from the copper goes all 


over the room, and it’ 's not healthy. Everything gets wet. You want the copper and 
sink in another room.” 


Modelville : 


“*T have no scullery. The sink and gas stove are in the kitchen. The sitting-room is 


large, and they could easily have included a separate scullery, even if it made the 
sitting-room smaller.” 


‘*T don’t like having the sink where we eat.”’ 


This last comment, “I don’t like having the sink where we eat” expresses 
the tenor of all these remarks. The basis of the desire for a separate 
scullery was found in the dislike of people who had two living-rooms 
(a best room and a living-room which was also a kitchen) for eating in 
the same place where they cook and wash up. 

The whole problem is tied up with the verbal confusions already 
_ referred to (Chapter VI). Originally the kitchen was the place where 
people both cooked and ate. The washing up was done in the back 
kitchen or scullery. In the old houses of the present survey the 
kitchen and scullery had been combined, but the people who lived in 
them not only wanted to put the sink out in a scullery, but also the gas- 
stove. This is the innovation: In most cottages in rural : areas or mining» 
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villages, as in many of the Seatown houses in the present survey (see 
Plans 1 and 2), the separate scullery exists, but only for washing up 
and doing the weekly clothes wash. In the jerry-built houses of the 
nineteenth-century industrial towns, as in the Midtown houses in the 
present survey, the scullery was abolished, presumably because it was 
cheaper. Oddly enough, the houses of Modelville, built at the end 
of the century, also had no sculleries. Many of them have since had 
lean-tos built on to remedy the deficiency. But in the meantime, 
the gas-cooker had come into vogue, and when the scullery was 
restored in the twentieth century the gas-cooker went out into it, 
as well as the sink and copper, which always used to be there. 

This brought about a fundamental change in the function of the 
kitchen, for as we have seen most people now cook by gas. The kitchen 
ceased to be the place where most of the cooking was done; its place 
was taken by a kitchenette or scullery. The room now still normally 
called the kitchen is to all intents and purposes a living-room and 
nothing else. True, it may still have a coal range in it, but that is now 
rarely used for cooking on. The old tradition of eating and cooking in 
the same room began to fall into disuse. 

This is the real significance of the demand for separate sculleries, 
coming from the people living in old houses with kitchen-living-rooms. 
What about the opposite tendency, found among people who already 
have kitchenettes or separate sculleries for a kitchen-living-room. Is — 
the wheel turning full circle? In response to the demand for separate 
sculleries, the bulk of the post-war housing development consisted of © 
houses with separate sculleries. Now we find people wanting to go back 
to the old system. Or do they? 

In the present survey, the demand for a kitchen-living-room by people 
who had kitchenettes, came mainly from the new housing areas, 
especially Ash Estate (11%) and Metroflats (9%). 


Ash Estate (see Plans 7, 11): 


‘Yes, each house should have a nice kitchen, nicely done up, and a nice bright 
stove. Not this poking about in sculleries.” 


“I'd like a nice square kitchen where you could sit cown and have a meal if you 
didn’t want to use the other room.” 


“Well, it’s only just a scullery. I’d like a real kitchen, where you could settle on 
a winter evening.’ 


Metroflats (see Plan 17): 


“It’s a-rotten little place, you can’t turn round. I'd like a nice comfortable room 
for a kitchen.” 


Be proper kitchen for eating in, and a separate living room.” 


Reading between the lines of these remarks, and bearing in mind that 
practically all of them were from people in non-parlour type houses, it 
becomes clear that what they wanted was not to-go back to the old type 
of kitchen-scullery (complained of by Midtown and Modelville people), 
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but to an extra living-room. . Seen in this light, the question of which 
room to eat in is part of the old controversy about parlour and non- 
parlour type houses. The people who wanted to combine their living- 
room with their kitchenette really wanted this, not in order to be ableto 
eat where they cooked so much as to keep the other room “for best’’. 
_ The ideal set-up is expressed by the Ash Estate woman who said: 


‘Every house should have a proper kitchen with a stove, a kind of living room. 
It’s not right to make working people use their sitting-room for a living room.” 


Thus the average working-class family in the survey wanted three 
downstairs rooms: 3 


(i) a parlour “for best” ; 


(ii) a living-room or kitchen, with a coal stove, where the family 
takes its meals and which it uses for everyday relaxation; and 


(iii) a kitchenette or scullery, where the gas cooker, sink and copper 
are kept. 


People definitely did not want to eat in the place where thasink and the 
copper, nor, if they could help it, the gas-cooker, were kept. On the other 
hand, they equally disliked eating in what they regard as their “best”’ 
room. What is left in the room where they ‘do want to eat? In the 
majority of cases it is still called. the kitchen, but there is practically 
nothing to mark it off from any other living room except : 


(i) it usually has a stove, which heats either an oven or a hot water 
boiler, as well as the room; 


(ii) everyday furniture, as distinct from the “best” furniture, is kept 
in it, and everyday activities take place there, while friends and 
relations are entertained in the parlour. 


What housewives in the survey meant by “kitchen” was thus an 
everyday living-room. This room was usually heated by a large stove, 
which also heated either an oven or, as at Newflats, a hot water system. 
In practice the oven was very little used, even where it was efficient, 
but it did remain as the one relic justifying the continued use of the 
name kitchen, with its flavour of cookery. There is also a feeling that 
in the kitchen you could sit in front of the fire with your collar off, or in 
other comfortable stages of undress, whereas in any other sort of living- 
room this would be slightly improper. This was probably a factor in the 
continued use of the name kitchen for a room that is, in fact, no longer a 
kitchen in the original sense, but a room for eating in and other every- 
day use. This was one part of the function of the original kitchen ; the 
other part, the cooking, has now disappeared into the scullery. 

One factor in favour of the kitchen-living-room, where the cooking 
was actually done in the same room as the eating, was the aversion 
people had from carrying the food from the cooking room to the 
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eating room. One example of this grumble has already been quoted for 
Metrofiats. Here are some others: 


“*It would be nice to have a door between the scullery and the kitchen so we didn't 
have to carry the food along the passage.’’ (M45D, Oak Estate.) 


‘* All the work is done in the scullery. I would like a hatch from the scullery into 
the kitchen. The kitchen is used as a living room.” (F50C, Ash Estate.) 


The comments suggest another factor that is liable to be over- 
looked. The kitchen is, as we saw in the last Chapter, the work- 
place of the house. The modern kitchenette isa small room, a 
“rotten little place” to quote one Metroflats woman. The room in which 
most of the work of the house is done has in fact become the smallest room 
in the house except for the bathroom and w.c. In the words of the 
investigator quoted at the beginning of this chapter, “‘a great many 


working-class houses are built from the middle-class standpoint that 
the kitchen does not matter.” 


Stoves 


We saw above that the one remaining distinctive piece of furniture 
in the kitchen is the stove. Several people at Ash Estate specified 
‘a nice bright stove” as one of the prerequisites of “a proper kitchen”. 
The stove is needed primarily to heat the room where the family has 
its meals ; if it can do other things as well, such as heat water or an oven, 
so much the better. This was what the oven-stove fitted on the L.C.C. 

estates conspicuously failed to do. 

The hated Ash Estate stove is. a combination stove with an 
oven over a fire which can be closed or open. The main charges 
against it: 


1. The oven doesn’t work. 
2. It doesn’t heat water. 


3. It is extravagant with coal; all the warmth goes up the chimney. 
4. It is dirty and difficult to clean, makes work. 


Comment illustrating 1: 
‘You can’t cook in the oven.”’ 


Comment illustrating 2: 


‘It wouldn’t be so bad if it heated some hot water. They’re supposed to have 


everything fitted up at the back with hot water, but it was so expensive the Council 
‘wouldn’t put it in.” 


Comment illustrating 3: 


‘*The stove is too big. I’d like an ordinary fireplace. It’ s ugly and burns too much 
coal. 99 


Comment illustrating 4: 


“It’s such hard work cleaning it. It all has to be taken to pieces every time. It’s a 


good morning’s work for me, and it makes the room filthy with dirt. The dirt even 
gets into the oven part.” 


Similar complaints came from Oak Estate, and to a lesser extent from 
Elm Estate, where the same type of stove was installed. In Ash Estate 
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nearly half the people interviewed spontaneously said they disliked the 
stove, and there is little doubt that if a specific question had been 
asked, more would have expressed the same view. One investigator was 
told that shortly before the war the L.C.C. had held a ieee about 
these unpopular appliances : 

The Council sent a paper to the tenants just before the war asking them to vote for 
or against having them changed. There is no doubt that a large majority were for the 
change, but nothing more has happened since the voting papers were returned. The 
tenants think war conditions have made it impossible for the Council to get men for 


the job of removing the stoves. Several thought that the work could be put in hand 
after the war. 


VIII. The Parlour © 


“The smallest decent family accommodation should be a five-roomed house, 
including a kitchen-dining-room, living room and three bedrooms, two capable of 
being used as studies.”’ (Mr. A. C. Bossom, M.P., addressing the Royal Society of 
Arts, reported in The Star, 25/5/42.) 

The other function of the family’s main living room, beside providing 
a place for eating, is to provide a comfortable place for the whole family 
to relax in and enjoy themselves, when they are not sleeping or working 
or eating. 

There are, however, two distinct kinds of relaxation: the everyday 
kind, which just consists of settling down in a comfortable chair to talk 
or snooze, read the paper or listen to the wireless; and the special 
occasion, when you entertain people, friends or relatives, and dress up 
in your best clothes. There is a very deep-seated feeling in favour of 
having a special room for these “‘best’’ occasions, where visitors can be 
entertained and the best furniture kept, so that it is not subjected to the 
wear and tear of everyday use. This is coming to be recognized as a 
reasonable request even by A and B class persons, as the extract from 
Mr. Bossom’s speech shows. 


A Second Living Room 


Nevertheless, it was decided by many local authorities in the inter-war 
period that a second living-room was an unjustifiable luxury for 
working-class families, and they accordingly built thousands of houses 
with only one living-room plus a kitchenette. The London County 
Council alone built 17,550 four-room non-parlour-type cottages 
between the wars, in addition to 19,923 three-room non-parlour-type 
cottages and over 20,000 flats without a second living-room. 

The sort of thing that happens when a local authority flouts the 
housing mores of the people it is catering for, and deprives them of a 
room they think they ought to have, is illustrated by the following — 
description of how an Ash Estate woman tried to square the circle by 
keeping her living room as a parlour. This room contained a fireplace, 
a piano, a settee, two armchairs, a table, an occasional table, a sideboard, 
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a bookcase and five ordinary chairs, leaving very little floor-space 
unoccupied. The cooking was done in the kitchenette, though the 
fireplace contained the usual Ash Estate type of combination stove, as 
this investigator’s report shows: 


F50C complains with feeling of the cramped nature of the downstairs part of the 
house. She is trying to keep the front room in the traditional “‘ parlour” style, i.e. 
not used except on special occasions, and all the best furniture is kept there. She 
really feels bitterly the necessity of having to use it every day as a living room, and 
being unable to show it off to visitors as something special. This contradiction 
between her wishes and the facts gives her a lot of extra work, because she has the 
room crammed with her best furniture and all sorts of ornaments and oddments, in 
the true parlour fashion, and at the same time has to keep it going as a living room— 
dusting all these multifarious objects every day and sweeping the overcrowded floor. 


Some idea of what it is like to have a large family living in one of these 
overcrowded small rooms is glimpsed in the same woman’s reminiscence 
of her married daughter, who had been living with her till shortly before 
the interview: 


‘You can imagine what a crowd of us it was, her and the two children and my own 
boys, all in this tiny little room. And the children ate spoilt too. Children nowadays 
get terribly out of hand, I don’t know how it is. It’s not right, the men have been 
working hard all day, they want a bit of quiet in the evening. It’s wicked having only 
the one room, it’s really a best room, and should be kept nice, but how can I?” 


The demand for a sitting-room or parlour (the old-fashioned word 1s 
going out except as a technical term) was strongest in the new Housing 
Estates in the present sample, the six areas where it was most vocal 
being: 
Percentage of Persons 
spontaneously suggesting 


Places : need for a Sitting-room 

ae 
Ash Estate a oo 5 16 
Oak Estate i “ ie i 11 
Elm Estate ih a ' a 11 
Gardenville me es “ “a 9 
Metrofiats .. “a a . <s 8 
Modelville Soe eee oe 


The main reasons given by people for wanting an extra living room 
were : 


1. A room for “‘best”’; 

2. A room for the children to do their homework, etc. ; 

3. A room where visitors can be seen if they call during meals. 
Here are some remarks by people who wanted a room for best occasions 
and to entertain visitors: 


Subtown: Tee, 
‘“*T should like a nice large living room, and a comfortable best room.” (F25C.) 


Modelville: 


- “T don’t like one big room and a kitchen. There should always be a small separate 
room for a sitting-room for visitors.’’ (F50C.) 
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Oak Estate: : 


‘I'd really like a parlour-type, so that I could keep the front room near the mark 
for visitors.”’ (F35D.) | 


Ash Estate: | | 
“We've only one sitting-room. It’s very difficult, with a courting couple and all 

that sort of thing.”’ (F60D.) ee 
‘I'd like an extra room. We can’t have meals in the scullery, so the boys have to 


have them in the sifting-room, and that’s not right. We should have a living room 
and a sitting-room, even if we are poor people.” (F50C.) 


¥ bookcose 2] 


ee 
} table 
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re ee ee 


Plan 18—Eating-living room on Ash Estate 


Metroflats: 


(F4 ‘D). bit awkward having no front room to keep nice for when people call.’’ 


“There should be another room, so you're not all squashed in together.” (F60D.) 


The situation was crystallized by the Ash Estate woman who said, 
“We should have a living-room and a sitting-room, even if we are poor 
people”. (For a typical eating-living-room on Ash Estate, see Plan 18.) 
All these complaints came from people with non-parlour-type 
houses, with only one living-room and a kitchenette. They bear out 
Mr. Bossom’s contention that every family house should have two 
living-rooms besides a place to cook in, one for everyday use and one for 
entertaining visitors. The problem of courting couples was mentioned ; 
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another reason for wanting an extra room was so that the children 
could play or be out of the way, and, of course, homework: 


“We need an extra room here. The kitchen is only a scullery, and it’s hard work to 
keep one room nice for sitting in and eating in. Then the children doing homework, 
they can work upstairs in the summer, but not in the winter. We can’t have the 
wireless on when the boy is doing homework.” (F45D, Ash Estate, one child.) 


“*I’d like a modern house for the children, with a front room. When you have them 
in the kitchen all the while. . . .”” (F25D, Gardenville, five children.) 


“We want an extra room. The children will need it to do their homework in.’ 
(F35D, Gardenville, two children.) , 


The need for a special room where children could do their homework 
would be satisfied by Mr. Bossom’s suggestion for study bedrooms, 
which would of course need to be heated. This was, however, only a 
subsidiary reason for wanting another living room. More important 
was the need for a room where children could play on wet days or long 
winter evenings when the adults want some peace and quiet. Here again 


‘properly heated bedrooms might provide a better solution, because 


Otherwise either the children would have to play in the best room, 
which would conflict violently with its “‘best”’ character, or the children 
might play in the ordinary living-room and adults go to the best room, 
using it too much to stay “best”. 

A minor factor, or variant of the main factor, was the complaint 
that if a house had only one living-room, it would be very awkward 
if people cailed during a meal: 


‘They should be made more convenient, and have an extra room, not just the one 
dining room. If the food’s on the table and someone calls, you’ve got nowhere to ask 
them 1 * if you want to talk private, you’ve got to stay on the doorstep.” (F 45D, Ash 
Estate 


In the whole sample, some 16% spontaneously demanded an extra 
downstairs room. 


6% who had a kitchen-living-room where they cooked, and a best 
room, wanted a separate scullery ; 

47 who had a kitchen-living-room and a kitchenette for cooking 1 in, 
wanted to enlarge the scullery so that they could eat in it and free 
the living room to be a best room; and 

6% who had a kitchen-living-room and a kitchenette for cookin g 
wanted an extra room for best occasions. 


All these people had only two downstairs rooms; all really wanted a 
scullery for cooking and washing-up in, an everyday living-room which 
they liked to call the kitchen, and a separate sitting-room for best 
occasions. The people who had a separate sitting-room, but their cooking 
and washing-up equipment in their everyday living-room, wanted that 
taken out into a separate scullery. The people who already had their 


_ cooking and washing-up equipment in a separate scullery or kitchenette, 


but had only one living-room, reacted in two ways. Some wanted the 
scullery enlarged to enable them to eat and live in it; this, though they 
might not realise it, would bring them into the position of the first 
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group, so that if their wish were granted, they might soon be demanding 
a separate scullery as well. The rest definitely stated that they wanted an 
extra living-room for best occasions. 

Taking all these facts together, the desire for an extra downstairs 


living-room was found most strongly in the Housing Estates, least in 
the Old Houses and Flats: 


¥ 


Percentage wanting 
another Downstairs 


Places Living-room 
/o 
Housing Estates .. “ ae 21 
Garden Cities... i in _ 18 
Old Houses 7 i s i 12 
Flats 4 a - ‘i ss 11 


In this respect, at any rate, the new houses built between the wars 
have proved themselves much less in accordance with the needs of the 
people who live in them than the old houses of the nineteenth century. 
The flats, on the other hand, particularly Newflats, where only 4% 
wanted an extra room, gave a much higher degree of satisfaction 1 in this 
respect. 

It may be argued that since the demand for another room was found 
only in the houses with two living-rooms, including the scullery or 
cooking place, the variation between the different areas shows only 
the different proportion of parlour and non-parlour-type houses in each 


area. While this is a relevant factor, however, the random nature of the | 
sample means that the proportion of parlour and non-parlour-type | 


houses was typical for each area, so that the degree of dissatisfaction 
was in fact a measure of the degree to which the designers of the houses 
faced up to the needs of the people who would live in them. While there 
was undoubtedly a limited demand for houses and flats with only one 
living-room besides the scullery, the figures just cited indicate the 
extent to which the supply of them exceeds the present demand. Since 


these were spontaneous answers arising from a general question, it is 


certain that if a specific question had been put on this point a much 
greater response would have been obtained. 


A Living Room too Many 


A few people who already had a best room, in addition to a living- 


room and a kitchen, did not want it; this was usually due to the cost 
of heating or furnishing an extra room: 


“Well, of course, I’m different, you can't go by me. I'd like one large living room. 
Parlours aren't used, of course, that’s only when the family is grown up. It would 
Save getting so much furniture, and that’s going to be scarce.” (F45C, Subtown.) 


In Seatown, where (see Plans | and 2) many of the houses had not only 
a kitchen and a scullery but two downstairs living rooms, these were 
sometimes felt to be superfluous. — 
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IX—WASHING CLOTHES 


‘*There should be one big living room instead of two small ones. In this class of 
house there’s a lot of wasted rooms. The front room, how often do you use it? If the 
fireplaces hadn’t been back to back we could have knocked down the wall between 
the two rooms and made them into one.” (M50D.) 


“On the whole I like it, but why so many sitting-rooms, I say.” (F45D.) 


This suggestion was made in 7% of the Seatown houses. A more 
flexible arrangement with sliding doors was sometimes suggested : 


““There should be two rooms with a partition that could slide back to make one 
large room for parties.”’ (F50C, Midtown.) 


Size of Rooms 


The size of the best room was a frequent subject of complaint, and 


it was often said to be so small as to be almost useless—again mostly 
on the new Housing Estates: 


‘Well, no, I don’t really like the parlour type, the rooms are so small.” (F25D, 
Oak Estate.) 


“I'd like a proper sittin 1g-room. They have the parlour type over the road, but the 
front room is so small it’s not worth it. A lot of them just use it for a box-room.” 
(F55C, Oak Estate.) 


“The front room isn’t big enough. It’s too small to make it look nice.” (F45C, 
Elm Estate.) 


A few people, however, said they preferred small rooms because of the 
difficulty of heating large ones; mainly a wartime attitude: 


“*Small rooms are better than large, because less fuel is needed. Women don’t 
think of that.” (M70D, Seatown.) 


The Seatown man is right, to the extent that in the present survey it 
was nearly always men who raised questions of expense in connection 
with housing arrangements. 

In a few cases where there was one large living room, it was suggested 
that it might be cut in two to make a separate sitting-room : 

‘*It’s a nice living room, but no real sitting-room. It’s too big and could be divided 
so we'd have a separate sitting-room.” (F55C, Elm Estate.) 

‘The sitting-room is too big, and it’s an awkward shape. If the hall wasn’t so 
large we could have an extra room here, by cutting off a piece of the sitting-room 
and leaving it square.’’ (M30C, Elm Estate.) 

These individual variations, so that some people having one large 
room want it split into two, and others having two small rooms want 
them amalgamated into one large one, do not alter the main line of 


the demand. The average family want at least two downstairs rooms 


in addition to a kitchenette or scullery. 


IX. Washing Clothes 


After the preparation of food and washing up the dishes, the most 
important function performed in a scullery or kitchen-scullery is the 
weekly clothes wash. For this a copper is needed to boil the whites in, 
and the sink (cf. Chapter VI) is also used. 
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In a survey in a London working-class Borough before the war, 
the majority of housewives did their laundry at home, and thé remainder 
either did it at a public wash-house or sent it to a commercial laundry. 
Monday was the favourite day for those who did their washing at home, 
followed by Tuesday, and Wednesday or Thursday. Nobody regularly 
did their washing on Friday, Saturday or Sunday, but a few had no 
regular washing day. In the present survey it was found that washing 
clothes was almost universally done in the scullery or kitchenette. The 
only important exceptions were at Midtown and Churchtown, where 
a few of the old houses had separate wash-houses, some of which were 
shared with four neighbours, and these were much disliked, being 
specifically objected to by 15% at Midtown and 13% at Churchtown. 


‘The wash-house could be joined on; you have to go outside to the wash-house, 
and it’s cold in winter.’’ (F40D, Midtown.) 

**T like it all but the wash-house. You have to go across the yard for the water, and 
to wash, and to the lavatory.”’ (F70D, Midtown.) 


The same complaints were made at Churchtown, especially stressing 
_ the inconvenience of having to go out of doors to fetch water: 


“*It wouldn’t be so bad if you didn’t have to go outside for water.” (F25D.) 
_“There’s no water. I have to go down to the cellar for every drop. There’s a tap 
in the yard, but she (neighbour) won’t let me use it, as she’s paid for it. She’s been 
there fifty years, and only pays 5s. a week.”’ (F65D.) 


There is not much point in labouring this particular grumble any 
further. The Midtown and Churchtown houses are among the oldest 
studied in this survey, and their experience proves quite conclusively 
that people do not like to have outside wash-houses, let alone ones that 
are shared with neighbours. The first condition of satisfactory facilities 
for washing clothes at home is that the sink, with water laid on, should 
be indoors ; a lean-to outside the back door is almost as unsatisfactory 
as an entirely separate wash-house across the yard. 


Heating Water 


Granted the sink indoors, there comes the problem of heating the water. 
(Cf. also general discussion of hot water system in Chapter XVII.) 
In most working-class houses this was still done in a copper, usually 
burning coal in the older and gas in the newer houses. In many houses 
the hot water for the bath also had to be heated in the copper and 
pumped up to the bathroom. Coppers were criticised by 5% of the 
sample, mostly in Housing Estates and Garden Cities, the proportion 
of complaints being highest in the following five areas: 


_ Percentage of Complaints 


Placés about Coppers 
Ash Estate (Housing Estate) .. a 13 
Gardenville (Garden City) - “ 1] 

Elm Estate (Housing Estate) .. . 7 
_ Oak Estate (Housing Estate) .. i 6 
Metrotown (Old Houses) e, = 6 
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The old coal coppers were often strongly disliked: 


‘“ Well, there’s the beastly old copper, it’s always stopped up.”’ (F50D, Metrotown. 


“I’ve used the same copper for thirty years, and now it’s rusty. The iron comes 
out on the clothes.” (F55C, Metrotown.) 


“*T’d like the copper done away with and have a portable, but when I told her (the 
landlady) she said I could if I put it back before I left.’’ (F50C, Subtown. ) 


Even the newer coal coppers in the Housing Estates were not always 
found satisfactory : 


as Mine I'd like a pope copper that wouldn’t burn all that coal.”’ (F35D, Oak 
tate 


‘The copper makes a mess and I don’ t like the pumping system. It takes two hours 
to get a bath ready.”’ (F35C, Oak Estate.) 


A good many people specifically said they would prefer-a gas or electric 


copper : 
“Td like a gas copper, it’s cleaner.” (F45D, Ash Estate.) 


‘“‘They could put an electric copper in instead of the dirty old one.” (F25C, 
Gardenville.) 


‘I'd prefer a gas copper to the coal one. It’s old-fashioned.”’ (F40C, Elm Estate.) 


Metroflats already had gas coppers, and here people complained about 
the expense of them: 


“The gas coppers are very expensive. Of course, coal coppers smoke the people 
out, but otherwise they are much better. You can light them up with just a bit of 
wood and paper.”” (M40C—note that this again is a man who complains of the 
expense, and who probably does not himself have to just “light it up again with a 
bit of wood and paper.’’) 


At Newflats, on the other hand, where there were gas coppers, and 
hot water boilers behind the living room stove, no one complained 
about the hot water system. 

One big grouse about the copper being in the kitchen was that the 
atmosphere got hot and steamy (cf. p. 135). This led to demands for 
the removal of the copper to an outhouse, though, as we saw above, 
when it was in an outhouse people complained about that. What seems 
to be really needed is a separate small room inside the house for the 
copper. Where the bathroom is downstairs, this objection can be met by 
putting the copper in the bathroom, which is also a more convenient 
arrangement than having to pump the water upstairs from the copper: 


** The copper makes it terrible hot in summer.”’ (F45D, Ash Estate.) 


‘*The copper is a great trouble. It fills all the place with steam. It spoils the walls 
and everything.”’ (F40C, Ash Estate.) 


**It’s a terrible business heating the copper for a bath. The place gets so hot 1 in 
summer, and steam all over the place. You’re as wet when you get out as when you're 
in.” (F40D, Metrofiats.) | 


Another reason people gave for wanting the copper removed from the 
kitchen was that it took up so much room; this could presumably 
be remedied by a larger kitchen (cf. p. 93): 


“I think the copper for boiling the clothes and the larder are very inconvenient. 
The copper is in the corner up against the larder, and so you have no space to take 
up the clothes out of the copper.” (F80 , Gardenville.) 
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Washing and Drying 
This is how F40D living at Metroflats does her washing: 


“I do my washing on Monday afternoons. I get the water hot while the boy’s 
having his dinner and then get on with it. I wash in the sink here and put things 
through the mangle, then straight into the coprer, and when they've toiled I bring 
them back to rinse in the sink and maybe ay or tgs $s no good having lino in the 
kitchen when you drip washing across it, you know. 


She doesn’t use drying sheds, “‘they’re not open certain times so I’ve got these lines 
across here to dry on.”’ Said she changed the beds on _— night because she and 
husband have baths that night. 


When washed, the clothes have to be dried: 2% of the whole sample 
mentioned a place for airing washing as a desirable improvement : 


_ “There’s nowhere to air anything or dry children’s clothes.” (F25D, Gardenville, 
three children.) 


**I think they should have somewhere for the wash-house, so you can dry in it 
if it’s wet, right off from the house, so the steam doesn’t get all over the house.’’ 
(F45C, Gardenville.) | 


Pulleys for hanging washing on, found in some of the newer flats in 
Metroflats, were much approved: 


“*T’d like a pulley for the washing, they have them in the new fiats.”’ (F35D .) 


One reason for wanting gardens was to hang the washing in: 
nay garden should be bigger. It’s too small to hang out washing.”’ (M45C, Elm 
tate. 


Tenants of Metroflats complained of not being allowed to hang out 
washing: 


**There’s too much restrictions. If you hang your washing out on a sunny day 
there’s a fuss.” 


At Newflats, posts surmounted by coloured rose and thistle scitine, 
and clothes lines, were provided for people to hang their washing on. 


X. . Washing Bodies 

“*Cleanliness is next to Godliness” used to be a Victorian middle-class 
maxim. But more than 70% of the Victorian-built houses covered in the 
present survey still had no baths in the winter of 1941-42, while in all 
the newer houses, including the Garden Cities, there were less than 2% 
without baths, and these were places where there had been a bath in the 
scullery and this had been removed. 

Broadly speaking, the pattern of washing bodies consists of a daily 
washing of the face and neck and a weekly washing of the whole body. 
It is only for the weekly washing of the whole body that a bath is needed. | 
The number of baths taken per week is a little over one for C and D 
class people. Under one in twenty have more than two baths per week. 
_ In the present survey, the majority of houses had. baths, and the 
| great majority of those with baths had separate bathrooms. The 
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following table shows the nai saan of the sample houses in this 
survey : 


Percentage of Houses With and Without Baths 


With - Bath in 
Bathroom Scullery No Bath 
Old Houses y 4 yd 4 
Midtown ae y 3 a 96 
Metrotown pe 47* ae 52 
Subtown < 60 26 14 
Seatown i“ be — — 100 
Churchtown... — — — 100 
Total as os 22% 6% 12% 
Garden Cities: 
Modelville ie as 79 18 3 
Gardenville my ei 68 - 26 6 
Total 4 ie LivA 22% Tin 
Housing Estates: 
Oak Estate l — 
Elm Estate — — — 
Ash Estate | — — 
Total 100% 0% 0”% 
Flats: 
Metroflats .. ae —— — 
Newflats ae aS 87 13 oo — 
Total vs — 93% ie. 0% 
Grand Total .. ee 65% . y 4 28% 


Thus having no bath at all was a problem of the Old Houses, and the 


only places with any appreciable proportion of baths in sculleries were 
Subtown, the Garden Cities and Newflats. This is how a “‘bathless” 
F40D, living in a tenement house, coped with the problem: 


F40D has her husband living at home, a boy at work, two children of school age. 
She has a large zinc bath, usually kept in her own bedroom: 


“These hot days, I usually get a bucket of warm water—fairly warm, you 
know, and give the kiddies a wash all over when they come in in the evening. 
It’s surprising the dirt they collect, playing round the streets. Last night I didn’t 
half tell young Bert off. I just heard him come in and slip straight off to bed. So 
I went and got him out and made him get into the bath. He thought he was going 
to miss that, but I didn’t half give him a scrub down! He’s been in the tantrums 


all day today, but he’ll get over it. Well, I mean, you can’t have the kiddies . 
wandering about half the night. 


“When Dad and Len (older son) come in, if they want a wind wash, I hot up 


another bucket for them, and they have a good wash in the bath. They want it, 
a sweaty job Len’s got. 


“Dad takes it down and empties it for me. He wouldn’t let me do that.” 
*Includes shared bathrooms. 
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People with Separate Bathrooms 


The people with separate bathrooms were found mainly in the Flats, 
the Housing Estates and the Garden Cities, and in the Old Houseareas of 
Metrotown and Subtown. They were mainly C class (56%, compared 
with 48% in the whole sample); rather more of them had children 
(56%) than in the whole sample. This indicates a tendency for better-off 
people to seek the newer houses which have bathrooms, and for people 
with children to find a bathroom more necessary than those without. 
Here is a description of a typical bathroom in Metroflats: 


F55C. (Has daughter and baby of 24 living with her now; one other daughter.) 

Bathroom divided from kitchenette by sliding door as in all Metroflats. This was . 
open. ; 

Bath was slightly dirty. F55C said: “If you’d come a bit later it would have been 
clean, but you know what it is, the girls go out in a hurry and don’t have time.” 
Underneath tap of copper was slop bucket with cloth and a little water in it. On 
copper was newspaper containing several small lettuces, small saucepan, one enamel 
plate and one enamel pie-dish containing half-cooked rhubarb. Beside copper was 
tin bath containing assortment of dirty washing and strewn on top of it was dustpan 
and brush and shopping bag, with basket just beside it. 

On window sill was medicine chest, two empty bottles and some talcum powder. 
Beneath that was a wicker basket with clean sheets, towels and dishcloths arranged 
anyhow in it. In the middle of remaining empty space was a kiddie car. 


The possession of a bathroom was an indirect factor in the liking 
or disliking of a house; 80% of those with bathrooms liked their houses, 
against only 61% of those without bathrooms, and 20% of those without 
bathrooms definitely disliked their houses, compared with only 10% of 
those who had bathrooms. 

Baths in bedrooms were found in a small number of houses at both 
Subtown and Modelville, and were disliked in both places: 


‘The man who built this was inexperienced. It was the first house he built. Having 
the bathroom in one of the bedrooms is very silly.’’ (F60C, wife of city clerk, paying 
18s. 6d. a week rent for house she dislikes, Subtown.) 


Some people in Modelville objected to the bath being in the back 
bedroom, or said they wanted “‘a proper bathroom”’. Downstairs bath- 
rooms, as distinct from baths in the scullery, were also disliked, 
particularly at Modelville and Gardenville. For instance, this former 
Biggleswade resident, wife of a bacon-factory worker, paying 10s. 9d. 
a week for a two-bedroomed house she likes: 


“Well; bathrooms upstairs—ours is downstairs, and that’s inconvenient if there’s 
illness.”’ (F30C, Gardenville.) 3 


A plumber’s wife, Gardenville, who when asked if there were any 
alterations she would like to the house, objected to the idea of a down- 
stairs bathroom. She thought all houses should have: 


‘Upstairs bathrooms, and have water running into the bath, as we have. We did 
that ourselves, but most houses here have to bail water to their baths with a pail. 
It’s so dangerous. Now and again the pail slips, and there’s a nasty accident.” 


The only other complaint from people with bathrooms was a fairly 
constant demand, found in all areas (except the Old Houses), for tiled 
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bathrooms. This demand was particularly strong at Elm Estate (8%). 

This is really a matter of ease of cleaning and of zsthetic considerations, 
and as such will be discussed in the appropriate later Chapters (XVIII, 

XX). The whole question of hot water supply for baths is also more con- 
veniently taken in the chapter on water supply problems (Chapter 
XVII). Here it need only be mentioned that in a pre-war survey nearly 
half the people were found to be using kettles for heating their bath 


water, while a third used a copper, boiler or geyser burning coal, 
gas or electricity for this purpose. 


People with Baths in Sculleries 


In Subtown and Gardenville 26%, in Modelville 18° and in the Newflats 
13% of the houses had their baths in the scullery or kitchen-scullery 
This arrangement was much disliked, as the following table shows: 


Percentage of People with 
Baths in Sculleries who 
spontaneously said they 


Places wanted them Removed 
Yo 
Gardenville ee a . 81 
Subtown .. 5 . AS _ 69 
Modelville a me re 4 50 
Newflats. .. i . 3 25 


The presence of the bath in the kitchen or scullery was rather sur- 
prisingly not a factor that affected people’s like or dislike of their 
kitchen to any great extent: the proportion of people with a scullery- 
bath who disliked their kitchens was 30%, only 3% above the 
proportion for the whole sample. 


Some typical remarks of people who disliked having their bath in 
their scullery : 


‘I don’t like the bath in the scullery. It’s always boarded up with boxes and 
vegetables, so if my husband comes home tired and wants a bath, I have to clear it 
and heat the copper. It’s an hour by the time it’s ready.”’ (F35C, Subtown. ) 


‘We haven’t a bathroom, the bath’s in the scullery. I would like a bathroom and 
hot and cold water.” (F 50D, Gardenville.) 


‘The bath is in the scullery. There is no privacy. I would like an individual bath- 
room.”’ (F65C, likes kitchen, Subtown.) 


Occasionally people thought it was an advantage to have the bath 
in the kitchen: 


‘I certainly think you should have a bathroom, but then you get the benefit of that 
because you have to have your copper on, and you’re dressing in a nice warm place. 
If you have the copper close to you, you get the heat from that, but it’s the only way 
to get hot water—there’s no hot water in the sink, and there’s no cupboard room. 


That’s a drawback, I always think”’ (F60C, resident of Gardenville for twenty years 
in same house.) 
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Some houses in Modelville had baths in little cupboards off the kitchen. 
This variety of downstairs bath was also unpopular: 


‘*T have a cupboard bath, and that’s a nuisance. You have to heat all the water 
for it.”’ (F60C.) 


_ “There’s no bathroom, but you can’t have everything.” (F40B.) 


People without Baths 


The people who had no baths were found almostexclusively in the Old 
Houses. The only people in any of the other groups who now have no 
baths originally had them in their sculleries, but found them so 
inconvenient that they preferred to have them removed. More than 
half (567%) of the people without baths spontaneously stated that they 
wanted one or that there ought to be baths in the new houses to be 
built after the war; 85% of all the answers in these categories were 
from people without baths. 

The bulk of the people who had no baths were D class ; 69%, compared 
with 31% C’s. The houses in which there were no baths were therefore 
very definitely of the poorer type. C’s, who can afford higher rents, 
gravitated wherever they could to the newer type of house with a bath, 
and usually with a separate bathroom. Whether a house has a bath or 
not is now one of the major dividing lines. The big demand for baths 
suggests that it will not be long before a house without a bath becomes 
as big an anachronism as a house without a w.c. 

Some typical remarks from people who wanted bathrooms in their 
own houses: : 


**I wish we'd got a little bathroom, that’s the only drawback. The little room’s not 


really big enough to use. With a little moving it would make a nice little bathroom.”’ 
(F65D, Midtown.) 


‘I would like a bathroom.” 


‘It’s awkward having no bathroom.”’ Many people, all in old houses. 
‘*It’s not modern, no bathroom.” ; 


Many more people gave it as their opinion that all new houses should 
have bathrooms. This view was strongly held at Seatown, where none 
of the houses had baths and 68% thought all new houses should have 
them: 


‘*A bathroom is essential.”” (F55D, Seatown.) 


‘I think baths should be compulsory. I’ve just been staying with a friend who’s 
got a bathroom, and you miss it coming back here, it’s awkward. And we’ve got a 
girl billeted, and she finds it awkward.” (F25C, Churchtown.) 


‘“*It’s the thing you need with all these children, a bath. It’s terrible for me on 
Saturday nights.’’ (F45D, Seatown, four children.) 


Untypical of the average workin g-class attitude towards baths and 
bathrooms was this dogmatic assertion by a good-humoured, obstinate, 
conservative-minded old Seatown man, who nevertheless wanted more 
public baths: 


‘A bathroom isn’t necessary for the working man.” (M65D.) 
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This is a Continental point of view now rare in Britain. As Elizabeth 
Denby points out, in this country a bath usually takes the form of a 
lounge-bath, where the bather can recline and immerse his whole body 
at once, whereas on the Continent, shower-baths are frequently found 
in working-class homes, and the old-fashioned communal steam bath is 
still in vogue in some countries : 


“Baths were almost non-existent before 191 4. The traditional sociable auld 
baths taken by Scandinavian families in special steam rooms somewhat on the 
Turkish pattern were established so firmly in popular favour that a bath in each 
dwelling was unnecessary and extravagant; it is still considered remarkable in 
Finland. In many countries the inclusion of a bathroom still means, in fact, a simple - 


shower-bath, which is popular among working people as taking less hot water and 
1 ne the lounge-bath now common in Great Britain.” (Europe Re-housed, 
Pp 


Wash Basins 


The main function of a bath is to provide a place where the whole 
body can be washed conveniently at one time. This is something that the 
great majority of working-class people do only once a week. They do, 
however, wash some parts of the body, usually face, hands and neck, 
every day, and all young and most older working-class men also shave 
daily. At present, in many working-class houses, there is nowhere to do 
this except at the scullery sink, and there was a considerable demand for 
a wash-basin in the bathroom, particularly at Gardenville (127%), Ash 
Estate (12%) and Metroflats (7%). Many people asked for a wash- 
basin in their present house, or thought that houses built after the 
war should all be fitted with wash-basins in the bathrooms: 


‘*My idea is basins in the bathrooms—lI’ve a bowl across the bath now.” (F35D, 
Metrofiats.) 


“I think every house should have a wash-basin in the bathroom and (laughingly) 
hot and cold in each bedroom and central heating.”’ (F45C, Gardenville.) 


‘A wash-basin in the bathroom would be convenient—if you fix something up 
yourself you have to carry water up or pump it up.” (F55C, Elm Estate.) 
Some people evinced a special dislike of washing in the scullery. For 
instance, this 40-year-old C class woman had been living in the Metro- 
flats, which she did not like, for over three years: 

“The scullery window should have the frosted glass on the top half. We have to 
wash in the scullery, and people in the top of the opposite block can see in.’ 
Or this Canadian electrician, who had been living - in Gardenville for 
over five years and liked it: 


“Td like a separate hand-bow! for washing. The wife just cleans up the sink, and 
then I come in and slop about, or the wife is getting dinner ready and I want to use 
the sink, or else I have to use the bath taps.” (M45C.) 


And this Ash Estate woman: 


“‘There’s no hand-basin in the bathroom. When my boys were living here, they 
had to shave at the sink in the scullery. ” (F55C.) 


These comments sufficiently illustrate the inconvenience of havin g to 
wash in the scullery rather than the bathroom. The fact that separate 
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wash-basins are provided in all new middle-class houses shows that 
this is an amenity which most people enjoy as soon as they can afford 
it. The fact that working-class houses are not provided with wash- 
basins is due to the extra cost rather than any prejudice against them. 


XI. The Wants of Nature 


A water-closet is now part of the standard equipment of every home, 
though a 100 years ago w.c.s (as distinct from earth closets) were found 
only in rich people’s houses. At present no houses are built without 
separate w.c.s, and in the few places in the present survey (Midtown, 
Metrotown, Churchtown), where w.c.s had to be shared, this arrange- 
ment was strongly disliked. Most of the lavatory complaints, however, 
came up in the new houses rather than the old ones. The chief grumble 
was the placing of the w.c. in the bathroom—extensively done in the 
new post-1918 houses—and various other points connected with 
the position of the lavatory. In this respect, the old Victorian houses 
were better planned than the new ones of the 20’s, but it has to be 
remembered that most of the nineteenth-century houses did not have 
bathrooms to pui the w.c. in. 

The six areas with most complaints about lavatory accommodation 
were: 


Percentage of Complaints 


about Lavatory 

Places - Accommodation 
le 
Gardenville (Garden City) e 25 
Ash Estate (Housing Estate) .. .. 23 
Oak Estate (Housing Estate) .. - 22 
Elm Estate (Housing Estate)... a 19 
Newflats (Flats) .. e - 10 
Subtown (Old Houses) .. e 10 


The chief grumble in all these cases was the combination of bathroom 
and lavatory. The lavatory is the simplest room in most workin g-class 
houses, because it serves only one purpose, to house the w.c. Here is a 
description of a typical indoor lavatory in a working-class home: 


Orange wallpaper, very stained and dirty. On the floor dull brown linoleum, with 
a faint diamond pattern, only just visible. On the floor in front of the seat is a circular 
small mat, made of wool, with a blue and red pattern on it. The cistern and pipes are 
bright green, recently painted. The chain is broken, and a piece of string has been 
tied to the remaining part to make it long enough. There is torn-up — 
pushed behind the cistern pipe instead of a toilet roll. 


Strictly speaking, a lavatory is a place for washing, but it is only 
in upper and middle-class houses at present that lavatories contain 
wash-basins as well as w.c.s. It is now common ground to all housing 


refi ormers that there should be at least one w.c. available to each 
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family, not used by any other family. In the present survey, shared 
lavatories of the old type were found at Midtown and Churchtown; 
and in Metrotown and in one case at Subtown, cases of divided houses 
which necessitated the joint use of a lavatory were discovered. Here 
are some of the comments of the residents of houses sharing a w.c.: 


*‘There’s only one lavatory in two houses, and it’s out in the yard. I'd like an 
indoor or a private lavatory.” (F55D, Midtown, lived there twenty-nine years.) 


“It’s more convenient than the back houses, but I don’t like having to share a 
lavatory and washing-place and all that.”" (F35D, Midtown, one child, likes house.) 


Lavatories in Bathrooms 


Turning to the principal grievance connected with lavatories, the 
combination of the lavatory with the bathroom, this is of course 
likely to be a complaint in the new rather than the older houses, just 
because so many of the older houses had no bathrooms. The grievance 
was voiced chiefly in Oak Estate (15%), Ash Estate (15%) and Newflats 
(10%). (See Plan 5.) 


Few people had quite such strong objections to the w.c. being in | 


the bathroom as this Subtown widow: 


‘There should be a bathroom in every house; and not a lavatory in the bathroom. 
I think that is disgusting. Those who planned them have no sense of decency, or else 
they think working-class people have no sense of decency.”’ 


Most people who said they disliked having the w.c. in the bathroom 


gave no specific reason. The following remarks are typical of all the. 
areas: 


‘The bathroom and the lavatory are combined. Ie would be better to have them 
separate.” (F50C, Subtown.) 


‘There should be a separate lavatory. It’s very inconvenient to have it all i in one.’ 


_ (F45D, Oak Estate.) 


‘“*I don’t agree with the lavatory in the bathroom. Mind y you, these are rather close, 


but still they are separate.”” (F35D, Metroflats, where all w.c.s are separate from 
bathrooms.) 


Very few people offered any specific reason why they found it in- 
convenient to have the w.c. in the bathroom, but the trouble clearly 
is that it is not possible to use the lavatory while the bathroom is 
occupied : 


‘I'd like a separate lavatory. If the girls are at home having a bath, it’ s most 
awkward.” (F50D, Oak Estate.) 


The Position of Separate Lavatories 


Granted a separate lavatory, where do people like it to be, upstairs 
or downstairs, indoors or out of doors? People were of two opinions, 
some preferring the w.c. up, the others down, some in and others 


out. There were also those who would like two w.c.s, either up and 
down, or in and out. 
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The main reason for wanting the w.c. upstairs (see Plan 9) was in 
case of illness or emergency in the night: 


“The lavatory and bathroom are downstairs. Now is that convenient? If you’re 
taken short in the night, you have to go straight down, half out into the garden and 
go into the lavatory, and this is a modern house.” (F60D, Gardenville—likes house 
and district, but has neglected garden. ) 

“I'd like an indoor lavatory. It’s not nice if you’ re ill or anything.” (F65C, 
Midtown.) 


Only a few people wanted the lavatory outside, and they gave rather 
miscellaneous reasons: 


‘“‘The lavatory is upstairs. It should be downstairs where there are children. An 
outside lavatory would be better.’’ (F40D, Gardenville, six children.) 

‘The lavatory shouldn’t be in the house at all. It should be in the garden.” (F3 SC, 
Oak Estate—dislikes lavatory being in bathroom.) 


A good many people, however, objected to having to go outside to 
the lavatory, the cold in winter often being given as a reason: for 
instance, this 70-year-old Midtown pensioner, with no bathroom or 
garden, who was doubtful about her house, and definitely disliked 
the district: 


“I like it all but the wash-house. You have to go across the yard for the water, 
and to wash, and to the lavatory.’’ (F70D.) 


The people who wanted two lavatories were divided between those 
who wanted one inside and one outside, and those who wanted one 
upstairs and one downstairs. People who wanted one inside and one 
outside all wanted the inside one to be upstairs—often they already 
had one in the bathroom: 


“There should be an outdoor lavatory for a family, as well as one inside, where 
there’s men. I think that should be done.”’ (F70D, Elm Estate.) 


The people who wanted a lavatory both upstairs and downstairs 


indoors often gave their children as reason: 


“Td like a lavatory downstairs and up for children’ (F50C, Elm Estate, S1X 
adults, one child.) | 


When the lavatory was already downstairs, people sometimes objected 
to its position there. Three positions were chiefly disliked : 


1. Next to the front door, or opposite it. 
2. Opposite the living room door. 
3. Next to or opposite the larder. 


Lavatories opening on to the front door were particularly disliked, 
especially at Ash Estate and Gardenville. 


**It’s not right having the lavatory just beside the front door, but the worst thing 
is the gas meter in the lavatory. It needn’t be there, there’s room in the hall for it. It 
is not nice now is it? Often when the boy’s in there, I have to hold a penny round the 
door and tell him to put it in quick. I don’t like doing it, you don’t a it’s ee even 
if it is your own family and it’s not nice when you’ve got company. Bite (F40D, 
. Metroflats.) 

“It’s no use now the house is finished, but it was stupid the lavatory and baltieaen 
just in front of the front door.” (F45C, ‘Ash Estate, two children.) 
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Fewer people complained about the lavatory being opposite the livin g- 
room door: 


““Well, one thing I don’t like is the bathroom and lavatory being so near the living 
room (on left of front door ; living room on right). I would prefer it either outside or 
upstairs, or further to the back.” (F45C, Gardenville, three children.) 


In a few cases the lavatory was built in the rather — position 
next door to the larder: 


““They shouldn’t build the lavatory by the larder, it’s boisttiie My sister has one 
like that; and her boy got diphtheria.” (F50C, Churchtown. ) 


“*I don’t like the larder being beside the lavatory.” (F40C, Elm Estate.) 
To sum up people’s feelings and needs about lavatory accommo- 
dation: 
1. If there is only one lavatory, it should: 
(a) not be shared with any other family ; 


(5) not be out of doors; and 
(c) not be in the bathroom. 


2. If, as many housewives would like, there are two lavatories, 
one should be upstairs (and in this case it does not matter 
so much if it is in the bathroom), and one should be down- 
Stairs (and in this case it may be preferred out of doors). 


3. Downstairs inside lavatories are not liked if they are: 


(a) next to the front door; 
(b) opposite the living room door; or 
(c) next to the larder. 


XII. Getting About the House 


Not the least important aspect of the planning of homes is what 
the authors of the C.E.M.A. 1942 Exhibition on Homes to Live In 
call the traffic routes of the home: doors, halls, passages, stairs and 


_ landings. 


The daily work of every home involves the housewife in a walk 


_ of several hundred yards, going from room to room, upstairs, down- 


stairs, and out into the yard or garden many times in the course of 
a day. Consider, for instance, the amount of walking about that this 
housewife, Mrs. S., with a husband and one child to look after, did 
during a typical day’s work on Wednesday, February 25, 1942: 


A.M. 


6.30 Rise. Make tea. Take tea and salts to husband. Prepare breakfast— porridge, 
rte — Cut sandwiches for lunches of husband and daughter 
— (in schoo 
7.0 Give husband breakfast. Press hem of daughter’s coat, lengthened previous 
night. Clean grate in dining room, and lay fire. Put some Jaundry to soak. 
7.30 Husband left for work. Take tea to daughter. Open my bed. Pull up blackout. 
Light gas fire for daughter to dress. Put daughter’s breakfast ready. Tidied 
up living room. 
$8.0 Turn on T whetieas for news. Clear up kitchenette. 


_ 8.35 Daughter left for school. Get own breakfast. Clear away and wash up all dishes. 
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9.0 Open daughter’ s bed. Roll up blackout. Get ready to go shopping up town 
(30 minutes’ walk.) Bought fresh herrings for dinner, sausages for supper. 
11.30 Arrive home. Make tea for unexpected visitor and self. 
P.M. 
12.15 Visitor left. Prepare fish for evening meal ; peel potatoes. 
12.30 Do laundry 

1.30 Finish Lasaiadigy. Clean bathroom and hall with hot soapy water. 

2.0 Had lunch. Cleared away. Mopped and dusted bedrooms and dusted stairs. 

3.0 Everything tidy. Wrote letter to R.A.F. brother. 

3.30 Dressmaking. 

4.30 Cleared up. Prepared evening meal. 

5.30 Had evening meal; cleared away. 

6.30 All tidied up. Sit down with knitting and had a cigarette. 

7.15 Ironed. 

8.10 Listened to wireless or read book. 

8.30 Prepared and had supper. 

9.0 Listened to news. Put hot water bottle in ‘daughter’ s bed. Sat down to write 
diary for day. Darned a pair of socks and some stockings. Cleared supper and 
no dishes. 

11.0 Bed. 


This is clearly not an exhaustive account of Mrs. S.’s day’s move- 
ments. No mention is made, for instance, of routine visits to the bath- 
room, lavatory or dustbin; or of calls to the front door to collect 
post or let her daughter in after school, or to the back door to collect 
the milk or other delivered goods. In what is just a summary of the 
main movements of the day, Mrs. S. made 53 separate journeys from 
one room to another or to the front door. Eight of these journeys 
were made up or downstairs. The kitchenette was visited on no fewer 
than 19 separate occasions, the dining room and living room 8 times 
each. This is just one small indication of the jmportance of the traffic 
routes of the house from the housewife’s point of view. 

In the present survey, however, there was little complaint on these 
grounds. Occasionally people would grumble about “too many stairs 


and passages”, or about the inconvenience of having to carry dishes 


from the cooking place to the eating place, but for the most part 
complaints about the arrangement of doors, passages and stairs, boiled 
down to problems of draughtiness, cleaning and privacy. 


Front Doors 


A few houses in Midtown had only back doors, and these were 
disliked. A more serious front-door trouble, however, was the shared 
porch of the L.C.C. housing estates. On the three estates studied in 
the present survey, three main types of front entrances were found: 


(i) Houses with their own front gate and own porch, forming 
28% of the sample; 


(un) Houses with a common front gate but separate porches or 
front doors, forming 40%-.of the sample; and 


(iii) Houses, usually sharing a front gateway, which have a common 
porch, covering the front doors of two adjacent houses in a 
row ; these formed 32% of the sample. 
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This third type of front entrance was a considerable source of annoyance 


and it offended many people’s sense of privacy. Dislike of the shared 
porch was spontaneously expressed by: | 


28% of those with common porches, 
14% of those with common gateways, and 
TY of those with their own gateways and porches. 


Some typical grumbles on this score: 


‘There should be separate pathways to the houses. It’s better to have that with 
children, then you can clean your own doorstep when you feel like it, and if you 
haven’t time. it doesn’t matter.” (F30D, Ash Estate, five children, shares ‘porch.). 


‘*T don’t like the porches. I am lucky with my neighbour, but it’s not nice to share 


if al t like the people next door.” (F35C, Oak Estate, two children, shares 
porc 


These remarks illustrate the inconvenience of sharing a porch with 


your neighbour. 


Inside the Home 


Once inside the front door, we find that people disliked: 
(a) Walking straight into the living room; 
(b) Having the stairs going straight up on either side of the door ; or 
(c) Having a long passage going straight to the kitchen, so that 


when the front door opens there is a through draught to the 
kitchen, if the kitchen door happens to be open too. 


When they open the front door, people would like to find what they 
called “‘a proper hall’’, so that visitors do not walk straight into the 


family having a meal. We met this attitude in an earlier chapter (VIII). 
For instance, this Midtown woman: 


“It would be nice to have a hall entrance. You can keep your front room better. 


It. isn’t always convenient to ask people in, but you could do if you had a hall 
entrance.”’ (F65D.) 


Or this Gardenville woman: 


“‘There should be porches. We had to make a door inside. It’s so cold with the 
door opening right on to the living room.” (F35D.) 
The draughtiness of such an arrangement in cold weather was thus 
another factor in the demand for a hall. Perhaps the most cogent 
reason for demanding a hall is the strong dislike of people for a room 
with a lot of doors opening off it. In all the areas, but especially at 
Elm Estate, there were frequent references to “too many doors”. 
One such case is illustrated in Plan 19, which shows a Metrofiat, 


where a bedroom opened off the living room. (cf. —_ V for 
complaints about this.) 


Some other comments: 


re et are too many doors. The rooms all let out of one another.” (F40D, Oak 
Estate 


bay have to go through the sitting-room to get anywhere else.” (F25C, Oak 
Estate 
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This brought up again the difference of opinion as to whether the 
scullery (cooking place) should lead off the kitchen-living-room (eating- 
place) or not. Some people liked a connecting door straight from the 
kitchen to the scullery (i.e., not out into a passage) for this reason: - 


“The sitting-room should have a door leading to the kitchen. There’s so much 
running about.” ™ 50C, ne 


rey [ae |b sam 
. LJ 


dressing foble 


_ double bed 


BED ROOM | 


=a 
| cet | 


KITCHEN 


sip beds 


ee ee ne te ee 


fran door 
Plan 19—Metroflats 


Others, who had such a door, disliked it for various reasons: 


“The scullery leads on to the kitchen, and the kitchen always smells of food.” 
(F50C, Subtown.) 


There seemed to be a particular demand ‘for gettin g to the scullery 
_ without having to go through the living room: 


“There ought to be a way downstairs into the scullery, or if the bathroom’s 
downstairs into the bathroom, without going into the living room. That’s a grouse 


I’ve heard very very often, and in these days of billeting it’ : a terrible disadvantage.” 
(F60C, Gardenville.) 


This last quotation should be read bearing in mind that in houses 
without a hand-basin in the bathroom, people have to wash in the 
scullery (cf. Chapter X). The solution seems to be a passage that 
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by-passes the living room and leads to the scullery; but where there 


_was such a passage, ¢€.g., at Seatown (see Plans 1 and 2), this too was 


not liked; for instance, a Seatown woman, typical of many, said she 
disliked the “ long passage from the front door, the shooting gallery 


some people calls it”. Another (F30C) thought the passage was “no 
use, and takes a lot of cleaning”’. 


Back Doors 


In many houses there was no direct access from the street to the 
back door, so that everything coming into the house had to come in 
through the front door, and bicycles, coal and other things stored in 
sheds in the backyard or garden had to be carried right through the 
house, and often through the living room. This state of affairs aroused 
much protest wherever it was found: 


~ “T think they should be built with a side entrance. My boy has to take his bike 
right through. Even if it’s only a side passage.”’ (F30D, Elm Estate, one child.) 


“I'd like a passage for the coal. The dirt goes right through the house.”’ (F60D, 
Elm Estate.) - 


“* The living room has two doors, and you have to go through it to get upstairs to 
the bathroom and lavatory. If there are men working in the garden, they have to go 
through there and go upstairs.’ (F25C, Gardenville.) 

There is a strong demand that every house should have access from 


the street to the garden and the back door, to avoid these inconveniences. 


Stairs 


Internal staircases seemed in the main to be satisfactory, and there 
were no major grumbles, except for a few people who did not like 


stairs going up from the living room. The following comment was an 
exceptional one: 


‘The stairs are from a room instead of a hall. Disgusting, it’s like going back to 
the Victorian era.”’ (F45C, Modelville.) 


In the flats the stairs were outside instead of inside the home. The 

following table shows the number of steps to be mounted to reach 

each floor—there were no lifts: 
No. of Steps to: 

lst Floor 2nd Floor 3rd Floor 


Metrofiats : 
Block A... on 28 ~~ 57 
Blocks B-J. . “a 16 31 45 
Newfiats. . re ay 15 30 ee 


Apart from Block A at Metroflats there was thus no significant differ- 
ence between the two, and this made it all the more interesting to find 
considerable differences between the preferences of people living on 
the two estates. Though the top floor was one of the two most popular 
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at both, the second floor was the second favourite at Metroflats, but 
the least popular at Newflats : 


Proportion of People who Liked their Flats 
on each Floor at Two Modern Blocks of Flats 


Metroflats | New/fiats 
Yo Yo 
Ground floor np 69 93 
First floor. .. is 62 $1 
Second floor .. ae 80 ; 58 | 
Third floor .. . 90 os. 


A factor especially militating against the lower floors at Metroflats 
was the noisiness of the children playing in the courtyards, and the 
frequency with which they were said to break windows while doing 
so. This may partly account for the low rating of the first and ground 
floors at Metroflats, but there seems to be no simple explanation for 
the very low figure for the second floor at Newflats. It is interesting 
to note that the absence of lifts does not prevent the two top floors 
at Metroflats being the two most popular, and the third floor also being 
the second most popular at Newflats. 


It is noteworthy that al] the complaints about stairs at Metroflats 
came from people on the top floor, who had at least 45, and in two 
cases 57, steps to climb. Two out of the five top-floor flat residents 
in Block A, where there were 57 steps, complained of this, compared 
with only three complaints from the remaining 24 top-floor flats 
_ visited. All but one (a Block A flat) of the people who grumbled about 
the stairs, said they liked their flats, and three of them, including one 
Block A resident, said they would like to live either at Metroflats or 
in another flat, if they had a free choice. All the complainants, except 
one F40D in Block A, were aged between 50 and 60. 

A typical comment: 

** Well, there’s the stairs. I’m getting on a bit.’’ (F55C.) 


Another cause for complaint was that of tradespeople, especially 
the coalmen, jibbing at bringing goods upstairs: 


“Too high. We have to pay ninepence extra to have the coal carried up.” (F40D, 
Block A, Metroflats.) 


At Newflats four out of the six complaints about stairs were from 
people on the third floor, who had 45 steps to climb, one from the 
second floor with 30, and one from the first floor with only 15, All 
except one (first floor) said they liked the flat, but only two (including 
the one who was doubtful about liking the flat) said they would like 
to live at Newflats or some other flat if they had a free choice. All 
the complainants were aged over 40 and, as at Metroflats, the reasons _ 
for complaint included difficulties about tradesmen, as well as personal 
reasons: 
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**I’d like to be on the bottom floor. I can’t manage the stairs.” (F70D, 3rd floor.) 


F40D: “‘There should be lifts instead of stairs. It’s awful having to drag the prams 
up and down.” 


M40C: “Still, we’ve got the pram sheds here.”’ 

F40D: “But we can’t always use them.” (Third floor, two children.) 

On the whole, stairs in blocks of flats of not more than four storeys 
did not seem to be a very appreciable cause of dissatisfaction. Only 
on the third floor was there any significant degree of complaint, 
and much of this might be eliminated if these flats were not let to old 
people. Another cause of complaint would be removed, if housing 
managers could devise some means of inducing coalmen to deliver 


coal to top flats, without the flat-dwellers having to bribe them each 
time. 


XIII. Air to Breathe 


Draughts are a perennial source of complaint, and a symptom of 
badly planned houses. Rasmussen, in London, the Unique City (1934), 
said he believed English houses were deliberately constructed with ill- 
fitting windows in order to ventilate the rooms. 

In the present survey there were grumbles about draughts in all the 
sample areas, and particularly in Elm Estate (12), Gardenville (10%), 


Modelville (8°%) and Metroflats (7%). T hese draughts were attributed 
to four main causes: 


Doors 
Windows 
Roofs 


Floors 


The largest category was that of badly placed or designed doors, the 
most frequent burden or complaint being “too many doors” (cf. 
Chapter XII.): 


“The two doors are in a line, and that makes the kitchen draughty.” (F25D, 
Midtown.) 


‘*The scullery has four doors, always opening and shutting, so draughty.” (F40C, 
Modelville.) 


“The living room has three doors and two windows, it’s terribly draughty.”’ (F45D, 
Metrofiats.) 


The trouble was usually that two doors were in a line, or several 
doors opened into a room, so that if both were open at the same time. 
there was a through current. 

Windows were often draughty because they fitted badly; or in one 
or two cases bomb damage had not been properly repaired. Stone 
or cement floors at Gardenville were alleged to be “very draughty”’. 
One or two cases of badly constructed roofs making the house draughty 
were also mentioned. 

One ventilation problem, that occurred where the copper was in 
the kitchen (especially at Ash Estate), was how to dispose of the clouds 
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_of steam that were created when washing was in progress, and which 
were apt to make the walls of the kitchen damp and steamy if not 
efficiently disposed of: | 


‘“‘It gets soaking wet when I cook. There are no ventilators, and you can’t have 
a window or door open because of the cold.” (F50C, Elm. Estate.) 


Another version was that the kitchen got full of cooking smells, which _ . 


did not dissipate, or else spread all over the house. The problems 
of securing adequate ventilation in a home are really quite simple 
technical ones, and there seems no reason why any new houses con- 
structed after the war should not be draughtproof and have proper 
ventilation. | 


XIV. Light to See by 


Normal daily life depends on there being sufficient light to see by. 
In the daytime this illumination is provided by the light of the sun, 
and all houses in civilised countries are designed to admit a greater 
or less degree of daylight through windows filled with sheets of glass. 
At night any illumination must be artificial, and in places where no 
artificial light is available people have to go to bed at sundown. 

There are two important aspects of natural light from the house- 
designer’s point of view: (a) the health aspect and (5) the vision aspect. 
It is only quite recently that the health importance of natural light 
has come to be recognized. More than 80 years ago the greatest of 
Victorian nurses made the revolutionary statement that sunlight was 
- needed in the healing of the sick: 


**It is the unqualified result of all my experience with the sick, that second only to 
their need of fresh air is their need of light; that after a close room, what hurts them 
most is a dark room. And that it is not only light but direct sunlight they want. People 
think the effect is upon the spirits only. This is by no means the case. The sun is not 
only a painter but a sculptor. You admit that he does the photograph. Without going 
into scientific explanations we must admit that light has quite as real and tangible 
effects upon the human body. . . . Want of light stops growth and promotes 
scrofula, rickets, etc.’’ (Florence Nightingale, “‘ Notes on Nursing”, 1859.) 

Today we know that not only the sick but the healthy also benefit 
from plentiful exposure to light; indeed, without fairly frequent 
exposure to sunlight, full health cannot be obtained. We know also 
that it is the invisible and not the visible light rays, the ultra-violet 
and infra-red rays, that are important. The extent to which these rays 
can be admitted into buildings is limited. Direct sunlight casts shadows 


which are often inconvenient; it is also liable to overheat rooms. The 


diffuse radiation of the sky, which in the variable climate of the British 


Isles is more important from this point of view than direct sunlight, 
depends on the area of sky visible at any particular point. The trouble 
here, however, is that ultra-violet rays are not admitted by ordinary 
window glass. A special kind of glass that does admit these rays has 


been manufactured, but this is still very expensive—it costs three 
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times as much as ordinary glass—and keeps its special properties 
for only 15 years. Moreover, it is not yet known how important for 
general health the relatively small amounts of natural light and sun- 
light that can be admitted to buildings are, though a League of Natioris’ 
Report (1938) suggests that over long periods the effect might be 
greater than would appear at first sight. 

From the pure vision point of view, a certain standard of illumination 
is necessary if comfortable working conditions are to be achieved. 
Where there is either too much or too little light, there is not only 
a marked falling off in working efficiency (cf. Change No. 3, Part I, 
Chapter XXXVI), and this applies to housework as much as any other 
kind of work; there is also the danger of permanent injury to the 
eyesight. 

Artificial light is rather a different problem, having in the main — 
only to provide adequate vision for work and other activities after 
sunset and before sunrise—middle-class people who in peacetime hardly 
ever rise before sunrise, even in winter, are rather apt to overlook the 
lighting problem in the early morning, though winter “summer time” 
with the sun not rising till after 9 a.m. in December in the South of 
England has brought this home to everybody. The relationship between 
natural and artificial light in the design of homes is well brought out 
by one of the leading experts of the Building Research Station, 
Mr. R. Fitzmaurice, in a paper read to the Royal Society of Arts on 
April 29, 1942: 


“*It is necessary to realise the inadequacy of daylighting . . . artificial light has to 
be switched on an hour or so earlier than would be necessary if daylighting were more 
efficiently contrived. On a gloomy winter's day, it may in a bad case be necessary even 
to keep artificial lighting going all day. This means an unnecessary encroachment on 
the weekly budget.” : 


Dark Homes 


This complaint of dark houses, and especially of dark kitchens and 
sculleries, was frequently found in the present survey material, but 
most often in the Old Houses, particularly at Metrotown (17/,) and 
Seatown (8%). In the newer houses the problem of providing adequate 
light for normal daily purposes seems to have been satisfactorily 
solved. In Metrotown the high proportion of complaints was mostly 
due to the large number of converted basement flats in the sample. 
The proportion of grumbles about darkness in the basement flats 
(27%) was considerably higher than in the other two or three floors 
(147%). 

Few of the people who complained about the darkness of their 
houses elaborated very much on the theme: 

“It’s depressing and dark. (F50D, Metrotown.) 

‘*1’d like more light. It’s very dark, even in the bedrooms.” (M50D, Newlfiats.) 
Only one-third of the people who grumbled about the house being 
dark said they liked the house in general, so that lack of light was an 
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important factor in satisfaction with a house. The importance people 
attached to a well-lighted house was also reflected in the demand 
for more light in new houses built after the war: 


“Well, there should be more light. I think bungalows are nice. My danaiuee lives 
at Barking. They’re nice houses down there.”’ (F70C, Subtown.) 

“‘T don’t think you want houses too small. My sister lives at Edgware, the rooms 
are too small. These old houses are worth doing up. I think there should be the 
maximum of light and air. I’ve lived abroad, and I’m used to the sun. We want all 
we can get.”’ (F30C, Metrotown.) 


Even more frequent than complaints about the house being dark were 
complaints that the kitchen or scullery lacked adequate light to work 
by. Here again only one-third of those who thought their kitchens 
were too dark liked them. Comments were also mainly of the bald 
type, just “dark” or “very dark”’, with only an occasional explanation : 


‘“‘The scullery is in an awkward position, it’s against the kitchen and makes the 
kitchen dark.’’ (F45C, Metrotown.) 


Two remarks brought out some important points. One was about bad 
daylighting which involves unnecessary use of artificial light in the 
daytime; and the other stressed the importance of the correct placing 
of lights: 


‘“‘There’s no back door to the scullery, and it’s so dark. I have to have the electric 
light on all the time.’’ (F40C, Subtown, dislikes both house and kitchen.) 
‘‘There’s no room. You can’t use the copper. There’s not enough light. The 


electric light is in the wrong place, so you’re always standing in your own light.” 
(F30D, Gardenville.) 


Windows 


In the Metrotown houses the first and most elementary of these 
basic requirements, sharpness of vision, was lacking in a great many 
cases, and the two other desiderata have been quite inadequately 
planned for. The people living in two of these Metrotown streets 
were asked (in 1939 before black-out changed perspectives about - 


windows) whether they would like their windows to be larger or 
smaller. 


30% wanted larger windows. 
43°/ wanted smaller windows, and 
27% wanted the same size of window. 


Reasons for wanting larger windows (people’s statements summarised) : 


Would like more light. 
Want plenty of air and light. 
Nice air and light.. 


Like sun, but leaded lights look nicer, and are cheaper if broken. 
Like a lot of air. 


Like the maximum amount of air. 


If less danger of breakage. Lighter and sunnier. 
Looks nicer. 


The main reasons for wanting larger windows were thus to get more 
light and air, with the possibility of higher cost of replacement 1 in case 
of breakage acting as a f way important deterrent. 
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Some typical reasons for wanting same-sized windows (people’s 
statements summarised) : 


But two instead of one. 

They let in the right amount of light. 
Rather difficult to clean. Plenty of light. 
Would prefer casements. Easier to clean. 


Enough light and fresh air. If biggcr, expense in curtain. 
Sufficient light and air. Saves curtains. 


Would prefer a longer, lower proportion—better for curtaining. Plenty 
of light and ventilation. 


This group was just as anxious for plenty of light and air, but con- 
sidered their present windows were adequate in this respect. Two new 
factors, however, affected their choice: the difficulty of cleaning the 
windows and the expense of curtaining them. 


Some typical reasons for wanting smaller windows: 


Two in place of one. Easier to clean. 

Cheaper for the curtains. 

Easier to clean. Saves money with lace curtains. 
Easier to clean and cheaper to curtain. 

Takes less curtaining. Don’t look so big and awkward. 
Less glass to get broken. 

Nice size. 


Cheaper in curtaining. 
Too noisy, everyone sees in, children climb in. 
Furnishing is too expensive. 


Saves curtaining and labour. But as big panes as possible. 


For this group, the cleaning and curtaining factors had become 
paramount. We can compare the importance of the need for light 
and air, the cost of curtaining and the labour of cleaning windows 


as factors in determining these people’s choice of how large they 
wanted their windows to be: 


For every 100 with whom light and air was the main factor, 


75 considered cost of curtains, 
58 difficulty of cleaning, 
25 * cost of replacement, and 
17 s privacy. 


In the main survey the only one of these points that came out really 
strongly was the desire for more light. The cost of curtaining was 
something that people only considered in relation to a change of 
windows ; not likely to be a serious grumble with existing windows. 

Some people mentioned cleaning difficulties; a few on ground 
- floors of the blocks of flats referred to windows getting broken 
by children at play. The sort of thing that happened was illustrated 
in this account by the wife of a shopkeeper ; to get the parents of a boy, 
who had broken their shop window, to pay up for it: 


‘During the afternoon my sister and I went to interview the mother of the gram- 
mar-schoo] boy who had broken our shop window, snowballing a week ago. She 
refused to pay unless six other boys who were there at the time shared. Her boy was 
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a good honest boy, and the other boys Hitler’s minions. She just would not see 
reason, the law was on her side, etc. Went to see P.C., his boy was with the kid 
snowballing. His wife said he was out and she did not know the law, but we should 
go and see the father at the station office before his wife got him in the evening. On 
the way down we saw a police inspector and sergeant in a car and found out the law. 
Armed with this, went to interview the man, who said in a minute he would pay.” 


The demand for more light, which we have already examined in 
the guise of complaints about houses and kitchens being dark, also 
took the form of demands for more and bigger windows: 


‘*T’d like another window or a bigger one (in kitchen), It’s too dark. The back part 
of all these houses is too dark.” (F45D, Seatown.) 
With some people the demand took the form of wanting “sunshine 
windows’’, though it was not clear whether they really wanted vita- 
glass for admitting ultra-violet rays or a large modern window that 
lets in plenty of sunshine: 


‘They should have plenty of windows, those new sunlight windows. ” (F25D, 
Subtown.) 


‘“*T think it’s nice to have plenty of sunshine windows, plenty of light.”” (F45C, 
Gardenville.) 


Bay and French 


Both bay windows and french windows had their devotees. Bay 
windows were, of course, the acme of Victorian respectability, and 
‘this reason still persists, though not openly expressed : 


‘*The lounge could be a bit bigger. I’d like a sunbay in the window.” (F35C 
Modelville.) 


‘**A bay window would increase the size of the front room.” (F40C, Modelville.) 

Subtown, another predominantly C-class area, also specialized in 
this desire for bay windows. One woman (F45C) said she disliked 
square bays and would rather have round ones. Also -disliked at 
Subtown were the small “‘mock bays” on the first floor of some 
houses, which were above the ground-floor bays, the upper windows 
being pinched out to give the effect of a small pointed bay, though 


in fact there was no bay in the room. These were known locally as 
‘*points”’: 


‘“‘They should have made us bay windows instead of these points.” (F45C ) 


Those who wanted french windows in the living room seldom gave 


any specific reason, but in most cases the main object was doubtless 
easy access to the garden: 


**I’d like french windows into the garden, so that you don’ t have to take people 
through the kitchen.”’ (F50C, Elm Estate.) - 


Here again the demand came more from C’s than D’s. It was mainly 
found among suggestions for improving post-war houses rather than 
improvements to the houses people were actually living in. 
Turning from windows to window-frames, the new steel frames 
aroused mixed feelings. Some wanted them, and some did not, but 
the latter feeling was stronger, largely owing to the difficulty of affixing 
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blackout to metal frames, but also because they were alleged to be 
draughty: 


it : gad t like the iron window frames, the rooms are draughty.” (F35B, Garden- 
e€ ‘4 


“I don’t like iron-framed windows. They sweat so, and make the ledges wet.” 
(FS50C, Elm Estate.) 


“Never make steel windows. They are so difficult to black out. And these windows 
are placed too high.” (FS50C, Ash Estate.) 


The position of the window in the room is also a consideration that 


has to be borne in mind, as the following comment of a Gardenville 
woman shows: 


**The front room is too small to use, and the window is at the side of the house. 


(F4 oO: want to sit and look out of the window at someone else’s rubbish bins.” 
SC. 


Artificial Light 


In some of the older houses gas is still the only source of artificial 
lighting. There is a strong demand for electricity : : 


‘The kitchen’s too dark. I'd like to have electric light all through the house. We’ve 
only got gas.” (F35D. Seatown.) 


‘*T would like electric light installed, but it would cost too much.” (F65C, Subtown.) 


Evidently the cost of conversion from gas to electricity was the main 
thing that deterred a good many people from adopting the more modern 
form of lighting. In this connection it should be noted that a model 
block of flats in London was originally fitted with gas lighting through- 
out, but this proved so unpopular with the tenants that electricity had 
subsequently to be installed for lighting. 

The position of artificial lighting in the home is of great importance. 
There was little complaint about bad placing of lights in the present 
survey, but it was probably not widely realised what thoughtful 
planning could do. A Gardenville kitchen showed one instance of a 
badly-placed light, which necessitated the person working at the sink or 
the gas stove standing in her own light. The housewife liked both 
Gardenville and her house and kitchen: 


‘““The window should be higher and bigger. My eyesight is bad, and the light is 


placed wrongly. The sink should be under the window, and the electric light placed 
over it.” (F65C.) 


XV. Dampness 
There are three main causes of damp in buildings: 


1. Inadequate protection against damp rising from the ground ; 


2. Inadequate protection. against rain and accumulations of 
snow; and 


3. Bad ventilation, which prevents steam from coppers, baths, 
etc., from escapin g, and allows it to condense on the walls. 
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Damp rising from the ground can be dealt with by means of a damp- 
proof course, i.e. a continuous layer of some damp-proof material. 
Local bye-laws and the London Building Act prescribe a proper 
damp-proof course for every new building that is erected at present, 
but if this in fact fails to keep out the damp, the owner or tenant has 
no further remedy. The law does not say that nobody shall be allowed 
to erect a damp building, only that every building shall have an ap- 
proved damp-proof course. As a result, not a few cheap modern houses, 
and many buildings erected before damp-proof courses were required, 
about 50 years ago, are saturated with damp. 

A fair example of a “damp” house that was still standing in the 
Monmouthshire coal-field was noted by an investigator in the spring 
in 1942, when a special check study was made in this and other areas: 


The first house was one of a group of eleven standing back off the road and 
Opening on to a big muddy forecourt. There is a short piece of paving in front of the 
houses, and in the winter this forecourt would most probably be squelchy with mud 
and water. The roofs of the houses look good, and so do the outside walls, but that 
is all. Inside, the walls are damp, and damp marks sometimes show up practically 
the whole of the walls of the downstairs tooms. The front door opens straight into 
the front room, a second door opposite into the kitchen or living room, a. third door 
into a dirty unpaved back yard. At the back there is a retaining wall against a pit tip. 
The tip is pushing down, and gradually the retaining wall is breaking up, and bricks, 
stones and pieces of coal used for wedging lie about near the back door. There is a 
damp musty smell in the houses, and windows are small and space is cramped. 
People in Blaina spend most of the time in the kitchens, where there is always a big 
range. If there is another room, as in this house, it is apt to be filled with. highly- 
polished cheap modern furniture. It is tragic to see this furniture in the houses of the 
younger people set in rooms where the walls are stained by damp, where the floor 
rises up unevenly and the whole place is rickety and mis-shapen. 


The kind of dampness which comes in through the roof is also legislated 
against in the local building bye-laws. Regulations specify the pitch 
of the roof, the fall of the gutters and the design of flushings, copings, 
etc. But here again, provided the builder complies with these regula- 
tions, the law is satisfied. There is nothing in the law to prevent anyone 
selling or letting a building, old or new, that he knows to be in a leaky 
condition. 

A graphic description of what it means to live in a house with a 
leaky roof is given in this investigator’s report of a visit to another 
slum house in the mining valleys: 

The second house visited was in Lion’s Row, and was occupied by a mother and 
daughter, who were apparently very poor and also very slovenly. A narrow dark 
steep staircase led from the single living room to the bedroom. Pails were placed in 
the bedroom to catch the rain dripping through from the roof. ‘When it really rains 


hard, it all comes through on the bed,’ said the girl. The room was not large enough 
for the bed to be moved to another position. 


In the main survey complaints of dampness were found mainly in 
the older houses, especially Gardenville (14%), Midtown (9%), and 
-Metrotown (5%), and hardly at all in the newer housing estates and flats. 

Dampness was an important subsidiary factor in feelings about 
houses. More than half (55%) of the people complaining of damp in 
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one or more rooms either did not like or had reservations about their 
houses. Comparatively few people elaborated much on the reasons 
for their houses being damp, and the usual grumble was that certain 
rooms could not be used because of dampness: 


“ You get fed up with it. There’s no comfort in it. It’s a terrible place we have to 
wash in. The floor is running with water. The jamb of the door is an inch away from 
the wall, it’s so damp.”” (F60D, Midtown, lived there eighteen years.) 


‘* Nothing much. We can’t live in the back room because of the damp, and there 
are only two bedrooms.”’ (F25D, Midtown, three children, lived there six years.) 


“We've made a complaint about the damp, but they can’t do anything.” (F35D, 
Gardenville, doubtful about house, lived there over ten years.) 


““It’s terribly damp..It’s below the level of the soil. There’s at least one foot of 
water in the shelter up the garden, so the kitchen must be below that level.” (F25C, 
Midtown, likes house, lived there thirty years.) 


“It’s terrible. It’s thoroughly damp. The walls upstairs are falling down. They’re 
wringing wet. We have to have a fire in the front bedroom.” (F35D, Midtown, 
dislikes house, lived there two years.) 


Only one specific case of the roof leaking was discovered in the present 
survey : : 


‘The repairs should be done. The tiles have been off for three years. The rain 
comes pouring in. A man came to do it, but now it’s worse than ever. They don’t 
care.’ (F35D, Midtown, dislikes house, lived there twelve years.) 


It is nevertheless noteworthy that when people had lived in a house 
for a long time, they became attached to it even if it was damp; but 
if they had only just moved in and found the house damp, this became 
an important factor in making them dislike it. : 

There is one other cause of dampness, which has already been 
referred to (Chapter IX), namely the inadequate provision of ventilation 
in rooms that contain coppers, so that the steam from the heated water 
forms condensation on the walls. Here are some more instances of this 
trouble: 


‘““There’s no outlet for the steam. It goes up to the house, ruins the furniture and 
makes everything damp and sticky.”’ (F40C, Ash Estate, likes house, but doubtful 
about kitchen.) 


‘“*I’d rather have power for the boiler. It’s on gas, and the steam goes everywhere, 
everything is soaked.” (F50C, Oak Estate, doubtful about both house and kitchen.) 


‘*It had enamelled walls, but that is a disadvantage in winter because of the con- 
densations. The ceiling is always damp when we can’t open the window for ventila- 
tion. There should be some sort of ventilation without having to open the windows. 
I don’t know how, though.” (F50C, Gardenville, likes house, doubtful about 
kitchen.) 


It is clear that the planning of many kitchens, both in the older houses 
and on the new housing estates, has been inadequate from this point 
of view, and attention should certainly be given to this problem in 
designing houses after the war. 


XVI. Warmth 


“A comfortable house is warm but not stuffy.” (‘‘Homes to Live In” Exhibition.) 


“**Refrigerator homes’ with soundproof walls designed to give any desired indoor 
temperature, were urged for the post-war world in an address today by Mr. A. C. 
Bossom, the architect M.P.,.to the Royal Society of Arts. ‘I look forward to the time 
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when the moving ofa thermostatic indicator need be the only effort required of mother, 
the chancellor of the household exchequer, to get every service she requires,’ he said. 
‘That old bugbear, clearing out grates and the carrying of coal, must be ended.’ ”’ 
(The Star, May 25, 1942.) 


Coal is still easily the most commonly used fuel for warming houses, 
In a random London street sample taken in May 1942 the following 
proportion of people stated that they used these fuels for heating 
their living rooms (cf. p. 88): 

Percentage of People using 


Fuel used. this kind of Fuel for heating 
o/ 
Coal Ms ‘4 7” n 78 
Gas .. . ‘e . - 15 
Electricity .. - » ~ 10 
Rae ie ‘ (a 3 
Central heating ‘a ‘a ‘a 3 


A small proportion (9%) of the sample used more than one type of 
heating. In the Metrotown survey of 1939 all except two of the houses 
had some sort of coal range or grate for heating the living room, the two 
exceptions being one house with a gas bowl-fire and one with no means 
of heating the living room at all. Asked what type of heating they 
would like if they could choose, 73% (including the solitary gas-fire) 
voted for an open coal fire or coal range, 117, for an open coke fire 
lit by gas, 8% for an ordinary gas fire, and 4% for an electric fire. 

It seems, therefore, that not only did the great majority of. people 
still have coal fires to heat their living rooms, but that they preferred 
them to any other means of heating. 


Coal Feelings 


The reasons given for liking coal fires, here summarised, included - 


More cheerful. 

Like coal best, more cheerful. 

More pleasant to look at. 

Husband likes coal, and gas is expensive. 

No heat in artificials. 

More homely. 

More heat to it. Looks cheerful. 

Warmer to sit by. More cheerful to see something burning. 

You can see something burning. Heats the room quickest. 

Nice to sit round. Homelier. 

Nice to sit round. Cosier. More heat. 

Warmer. More homely. Saves labour. 

Cheerier. Cheapest. No expensive fittings. 

Less work and more heat. 

a homely for this type of house. Gas is more suitable for a modern 
ome. 


This showed that coal fires were regarded as having certain intangible 
virtues such as “‘homeliness” and “cheerfulness”, lacking in gas and 
electric fires, while there is evidently a feeling that unless somethin 8 
can be seen burning it is not a proper fire. 
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The reasons people gave for wanting other types of fires were all, 
on the other hand, of a utilitarian character, such as “easier”, 
“cheaper”, “cleaner” and “less work’’. There was no esthetic appre- 
ciation of non-coal heating, and this is an important factor to be taken 
into consideration in planning the heating provision of post-war 
houses. It may well be that the most technically perfect provision of 
other types of heating, cheaper, cleaner, easier to operate from the 
housewife’s point of view and less polluting of the atmosphere, will 
fail to satisfy some deep-seated exsthetic demand that is satisfied by 
the old-fashioned, dirty; smoky coal-fire. But, it may also be true that 
the widespread feeling that undoubtedly exists in favour of coal fires 
will prove to be merely natural human conservatism and will disappear 
with the rise of a new generation that has a fuller appreciation 
of the operational advantages of more modern heating techniques. 
The latter proposition seems, on the whole, the more doubtful of 
the two. 

The issue is an important one, because at present the fireplace often 
occupies a central position in the room—where it does not, there are 
complaints, as we shall see below—and if houses are to be designed 
without fireplaces, some new focus may have to be found. A house 
designed completely without fireplaces would also need no chimneys, 
and for centuries chimney stacks have awe among the most prominent 
features of our towns. 

Where there is a coal fire, the lensing of the grate and lighting of 
the fire is one of the first tasks to be undertaken at the beginning of the 
housewife’s day, as illustrated by the following extracts from house- 


wives’ detailed accounts of how they spent Wednesday, February 25, 
1942: 


1. **6.30 or thereabouts, woke ; read psalm and little ‘Prime’ Service. 6.50 went down 
in dressing-gown. Lit three burners of Valorstove, put two saucepans and small 
kettle on to heat quickly. Clicked on electric radiator in dining-room. Went to see 
to fire in front room, where my husband sleeps. Didn’t need relighting, as he had 
put on a huge ‘raker’. Cracked this up and put up drawplate.”’ 


2. **7.30 a.m. Got up, dressed, cooked breakfast, while husband lit fire.” 


3. “7.30. Rise, wash and dress. 8.0 Get breakfast for husband, son, self and cat. 
8.30 Husband to work. Son smartened up for school. 9. Routine jobs, wash up, 
clean fireplaces, fetch coal and wood, make beds.” 


4. “I rose at 8.40 a.m., put kettle on stove, washed, dressed, and cleaned grate, lit 
fire. Made porridge and tea, sat down at fire and had breakfast with husband.”’ 


Often it was the husband who got up first and lit the fire, though 
there was no actual record of a husband cleaning the grate first. 
Many housewives did not bother to note the lighting of fires or cleaning 
of grates in their diaries, evidently thinking them such commonplace 
and everyday matters as not to be worth recording. Nevertheless, 
wherever there is a coal fire (and this comprises the great difference 
between a coal fire and the more modern types of heating apparatus) 
the grate has to be cleaned of cinders some time during the day, and 
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a new fire laid and lit, with some such routine as that of this housewife 
(F40C), observed by an investigator: 


5.10 p.m. Turns off wireless. Kneels down, turns up rug, and undoes the front of 
the boiler. Picks up poker and stirs the ashes. Stands up, turns the rug back still 
further. Lays newspaper in fireplace, tips the remains of the coke in the coal-scuttle 
on to it. Goes outside to coal-shed to get some more. Comes back with scuttle full. 
Picks up newspaper carefully, and holds the two edges so that the coke in it runs into 
the scuttle, on top of the new lot of coke. 

Lays newspaper down on floor behind her, and with the poker scoops the ashes 
out into the hearth. Gets up two shovelfuls with the shovel straight away, and puts 
them into the waiting newspaper. Then sweeps remaining ashes with hearth-brush 
under the stove, and goes at them again with shovel. Five scoops of shovel and 
sweeping in between, before she is satisfied. Pulls out ash-holder, which has been 
lying on its side behind the stove, gives it a quick brush, and puts it in place under 
the stove. 

While she is doing all this, she talks continuously. 5.22, starts to light the fire. Gets 
copy of Woman's Weekly from dresser drawer, and carefully tears out eight pages, 
starting from the middle and working towards the front. Looks down both sides of 
each page before she tears it out. Squeezes each one separately into a ball, and puts 
it into the stove. Takes bundle of wood from behind the stove (there are four bundles 
stored there, the ordinary sort bought from grocers), and pulls at the string. It does not 
break, so she starts picking the bits of wood out separately, until the bundle is 
sufficiently loosened for them all to fall out. Piles whole lot higgledy-piggledy on top 
of paper. Opens top of boiler, and with her hands drops in a dozen large pieces of 
coke. Puts top on again. _ 

Goes into scullery, tears small length of newspaper off, folds it up into a spill, and 
li ghts it from the gas-ring (a stew is boiling there), comes back, guarding the spill 
from draughts with her left hand, and lights the paper at the bottom in two places. 
Drops spill hastily into grate, and stamps it out. Shuts up front, fire can be heard 
roaring. . 
“It’s a blessing, I've got all this wood. It dries lovely in there by the heat, and 

I’ve always got it handy.” 

Opens top, puts in two shovelfuls of coke. Shuts it again. 

5.35. Goes to sink and washes her hands. Comes back, moves clothes-horse over 
from window to in front of stove. 


Complaints about Cold 


In roughly 6% of the sample interviews the.complaint was spon- 
taneously made that the house, or part of it, usually the kitchen, was 
too cold. These complaints were mostly found in the Garden Cities 
and the newer housing development, especially in: 


Percentage of People making 


Place ~ Complaints about Cold 
| 0 
Modelville (Garden City) .. a 13. 
Elm Estate (Housing Estate) i 12 
Gardenville (Garden City) .. rn 
Newflats (Flats) ys igs ap 7 


Feeling that the house was too cold was an important factor in like 
or dislike of the house; 38% of those complaining of cold disliked or 
were dubious about their houses. Where people complained about the 
kitchen or scullery being cold, the correlation with dislike of the kitchen 
was even stronger. The proportion of those with cold kitchens who 
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disliked them was 70%, compared with 44% disliking their kitchens 
in the whole sample. More people gave cold as a reason for disliking 
their kitchen than gave it as a reason for disliking their whole house, 
because more people in fact disliked their kitchen than disliked their 
house. The kitchen is the room where the working-class housewife 
spends most of her waking hours, so that a cold kitchen would be 
noticed by her more than any other cold room in the house. 

Altogether about one in four of the complaints about the cold 
mentioned draughts. Here is one which bears out the contention that 
cold is often put forward as a rationalization for some more deep- 
seated dislike. It comes from a Metrotown flat-dweller, who lived 
with her husband and two grown-up children, all of whom went to 
work. She liked living in Metrotown and had been there all her life: 

Inv.: ‘Do you like this house?” | 

F40C: “No.” 

Inv.: “*What do you dislike most about it?”’ 

F40C: “It’s very cold and draughty.” 


‘Inv.: ‘‘Can you think of any alterations that would make you like it better? ‘ 


F40C: “I Suppose the real trouble is I’m too much on my own. The family are 
out all day.” 


Other explanations that people advanced for the house being cold 
were lack of sunshine: 


“The kitchen’s all right, only there’s no sun. It’s cold, and there’s that big tree 
makes it dark. In our other house we had the sun.”’ (F45C, Ash Estate.) 


damp (cf. Chapter XV): 


“We're at the gable end, so it’s cold and damp. It ought to be done over with 
damp proofing.”’ (F50D, Oak Estate. ) 


and brick, stone or cement floors: 


“*T dislike the kitchen intensely. It’s got a cold draughty floor, and the walls are 
just ordinary brick, not plaster walls at all.”’ (F30B, Gardenville.) 


Fireplaces 
A fireplace near the door or in the corner of a room was disliked : 


**T’d like the fireplace away from the door, and a larger place for the coal.” (F35C, 
Metrofiats.) 


“In the bedroom the fire and the dese are opposite each other, so draughty.”’ 
(F35D, Gardenville.) 


**It takes all your time walking backwards and forwards to feed the fireplaces. 
And in the front room we’ve got one of these silly little fireplaces in the corner. There 


.Should be a fireplace in every room, if not chimneys. Fireplaces should be in the 


middle of the wall.” (F45D, Elm Estate. ) 


inicio Pines 


We have seen that there is a definite preference for coal fires 
in living rooms. Nevertheless electricity has its fans, and not a 
few housewives, almost equal proportions of C and D _ class, said 
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they would like an all-electric house. Some typical pro-electric 
comments : | 


“‘There should be central heating and electrical arrangements. Electric points 
should be fitted for fires and for irons. Here everything has to work from an adapter 
on the ceiling, and it’s dangerous.”” (M45D, Oak Estate.) 


“Id like electric heaters, they’re so convenient for the summer.” (F45C, Elm 
Estate.) 


Central Heating 


A parallel demand for central heating came mainly from the two 
Garden Cities and Elm Estate, and exclusively from C-class people. A 
number of C-class people have visited homes of friends with central 
heating, and these people were beginning to see the advantages of 
central heating. Some typical demands for central heating: 


‘* All houses should have central heating. These houses are cold.’’ (F30C, Elm Estate.) 


‘**And central heating is necessary for all houses, working-class as well as rich. 
There’s no hot-water system in this top half of the estate. Of course, these are the 
cheaper houses, but I think it was a great mistake not to put central heating in and 
constant hot water. We’ve to put the kettle on the gas every time we want a drop of 
hot water, unless we do it on the living room fire and sit and /ook at it.” (F60C, Elm 
Estate.) 


Chimneys 


One of the disadvantages of having coal fires is that the chimneys 
need cleaning periodically. To most housewives the visit of the sweep 
is something of an ordeal, as reflected, for instance, in this one’s 
account: ' 


**T rose at 6.30 a.m., washed, dressed and lit the kitchen fire, as that is the only one 
which quickly heats a room, and prepared breakfast for my son, who gets up at 6.45, 
then prepared breakfast for my husband and awoke him at 7 a.m. They both left for 
work at 7.15 and 7.45 respectively. I cleared breakfast and washed the dishes, lit the 
dining-room fire and did all the bedrooms, then raked out the kitchen fire, stripped 
the dresser, washed the china and began to prepare the room for the sweep who was 
due to call at 11.30. At 9 a.m. a neighbour called to ask if I wanted any shopping 
done. At 9.25 another friend called to ask me to make a doll for a child on her way 
home from Singapore. While I was talking to her and longing to get to work, the 


Sweep arrived, two hours early! I hastily removed the curtains, remarking that he — 


was not expected for another two hours. ‘11.30 be damned!’ he said, ‘you ladies are 
never satisfied.’ I retired discomfited, and in a very few moments the sweep departed, 
having been in too much of a hurry to clear up after himself. I had to post some 
important letters, so hurriedly dressed for the street, and on returning got buckets of 
hot water to clean up the soot. Never having tackled the job before, I made the 
mistake of not letting the soot settle, and had it all todo over again. By the time my 
husband arrived for dinner, I had got the floor cleaned and had cleaned the windows 
and woodwork. We lunched off bacon and one egg between us, followed by bread 
and jam. After dinner I polished the floor, replaced china and pictures, put up clean 
curtains and was just admiring the effect before washing lots of dust off myself, when 


my neighbour called in to see how I was getting on. I was so tired, I sat down dirt 
and all and talked for an hour.” | 


Thus, it took this housewife about nine hours to prepare for and clear u 
after the sweep. oe : 
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In the present survey, smoky chimneys and the difficulty of getting 
sweeps to sweep them were mentioned several times. For instance, this. 
Service man’s wife in the Newflats: 


“It’s very cold. We've only got one fire, and we can’t use that now because we can’t 
get the sweep.” 


Several people in the Midtown old houses had similar complaints. 


XVII. H. and C. 


We have already observed that hot water is needed for several 
domestic functions, the chief ones being washing and bathing of the 
body (Chapter X), washing clothes (Chapter IX), and washing up after 
meals (Chapter VI). In all modern middle-class houses, hot water is 
laid on to the kitchen sink, the bathroom and washbasins in various 
parts of the house. In middle-class flats, one of the main attractions is 
constant hot water laid on, in these places, from a boiler or furnace, 
which usually also serves the central heating system. In working-class 
homes it is the exception to find either of these types of modern 
convenience. 


In the present survey, Newflats was the only sample area where 


- hot water was laid on to kitchen and bathroom. And this was the 
only area where there were no complaints about the lack of a hot 


water system. Eleswhere the spontaneous demand for hot water to be 
laid on was found most strongly in the newer housing types, e.g. : 


Percentage spontaneously 


Place : _ wanting Hot Water laid on 

eA . 
Ash Estate (Housing Estate) .. ve 18 
Metroflats (Flats) . . - : - 13 
Elm Estate (Housing Estate) .. 5 10 
Oak Estate (Housing Estate) .. .. 9 


Here, as elsewhere, people living in the newer houses expect greater 
amenities, while those living in the old ones, built before the 1914 
war, do not expect to have such a luxury as a hot water system. 

The methods actually used for heating water, for the various domestic 
purposes, range from kettles and pans on the stove or gas cooker, 
through coal and gas coppers, to gas and electric geysers and Ascott 
water heaters. Only in a few of the Elm Estate houses and at 
Newflats was the water heated by a stove or boiler, which also served 


to heat the kitchen or living-room; many who had this at Elm Estate 


complained it was inefficient. | 
There was a fairly strong correlation between demands for a hot 
water system and dissatisfaction with the house; 38% of those who 
wanted hot water did not like or were doubtful about their houses,. 
compared with 28% in the full sample. Many people, in asking for 
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hot water to be laid on, did not specify how they would like this to 
be done: 


‘If only we could have hot and cold water, like they do in those new houses.” 
(F75D, Midtown.) 


“*T'd like hot water without having to heat the copper.” (F35C, Subtown.) 


“I'd like water heating like in the new flats. It’s expensive always having the gas 
copper and the gas heater, and the fire heats nothing.” (F40D, Metroflats.) 


One of the main grumbles was at having to light the gas copper every 
time any considerable amount of water was required, either for baths 


or some other purpose. Here is what a Metroflat housewife (F35C) 
thought of this process: 


**Working-class families need hot water. You get the children coming in grubby 
and they want it. With the copper it takes over half an hour to get a bath. You keep 
on putting pennies in too, and it costs sixpence to a shilling by the time you've got 
a bath for two. My youngest, she likes it boiling before she'll get in. You have to run 
it out of the copper into the bath, and it goes so slowly we dish it in as well. You’d 
wait for ever otherwise, and you get fed up with waiting for it. We did have a coal 
copper when we came here, but the soot was awful. You get out of the bath as dirty 
as you got in. It was nice being able to burn all the rubbish, but it was hot in summer 
having the fire going, so we had this put in.”’ 


Indeed, in connection with baths (cf. Chapter X), a hot and cold water 
was most often wanted. Though the majority of working-class houses 
had either coal or gas coppers, these were not, as the above description 
shows, liked for heating water for baths, however good they might be 
for their prime purpose of heating water for the weekly wash-day. 
Here are some more demands for hot water to be laid on to the bath 
direct in order to avoid the tedious business of bailing it into the 
bath from the copper, or in some cases pumping it up from the copper 
on the ground floor to the bath on the first floor: 


‘The copper makes a mess, and I don’t like the pumping system. It takes two 
hours to get a bath ready.”’ (F35C, Oak Estate.) 


‘ There’s no hot water. You wonder why they give you a bath. What’s the good of 
it, if you can’t have hot water to put in it?” (F30C, Ash Estate.) 


Less frequent was the demand for hot water laid on to the kitchen sink: 


“‘Of course, the kitchen could be a little larger. It’s necessary to have a nice large 
kitchen where you do the most of your work, and we haven’t any hot water at the 
sink. Hot water for the sink is very necessary, and for the bath we have to put the 


water from the copper. Of course, these houses are very old-fashioned.” (F60C, 
eabessabcamset¢ ) 


When it came to saying what sort of hot water system they would 
Teally like, many people, especially on the Housing Estates, wanted 
their living-room stoves (which, especially at Ash Estate, often heat an 


oven that is never used) to heat water for the bath instead. This is what 
actually happened at Newflats: — 


**T don’t like having the grate in the living room. With the coal shortage you don’t 
like to light a fire because you spend most of your time in the scullery. I should like 
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a kitchener. I could get a jolly good fire and heat the water, and cook a milk pudding.” 
(F30D, Elm Estate.) 


“T’d like a hot-water system worked off the oven stove. They’d only have to put 


- In a damper, and it would be all right. Everyone on the estate would like that done, © 


they all complain about the stoves.”’ (F70D, Ash Estate.) | 


“There should be boilers at the back of the fire, and no coppers. You keep on 


spending money on the gas. It costs me a shilling to get a bath and do some washing.” 
(F35D, Metrofiats.) 


At Elm Estate, where the kitchen range did heat water, it was often 
complained of as being inefficient: 

“The rent’s much too high, and the kitchen range is a great big ugly thing. We 
burn a hundredweight of coal and get one bath. We'd like it done away with, and a 
supply of hot water. And the electricity business, we pay 74d. per unit and we don’t 


know what we're paying. They refuse to give us receipts. There’s an extra 2d. per 
unit, only nobody knows what’s been paid and what hasn’t.’’ (M60D, Elm Estate.) 


Some people asked for a gas or electric geyser, or other type of water 
heater : : 


“The stove never makes the water really hot. We should have a geyser, and a 
modern sink, not our stone one.”’ (F25C, Elm Estate.) 


**I’d like a geyser fitted, we have no hot water system.”’ (F25D, Oak Estate.) 


People who already had such geysers, however, found them rather 
expensive : 


** The geyser is fearfully expensive to run.”’ (F30B, Oak Estate.) 


‘Well, I’d like hot water. I have an ace heater, but it costs money.” (F40D, 
Oak Estate. ) 


Ideal boilers also had their advocates : 


‘Well, I’d like a house with an Ideal boiler, with continual hot water, it’ll heat the 
whole house through without a fire. It would save coal during the war, and hot water 
would save gas. I know of some private houses like that. The people that are in them 
can afford to pay for those houses, but really it’s people who can’t afford it that 
would look on things like that as a save. I know someone in a house like that, and I 
know it’s a save.”’ (F25C, Elm Estate.) 


‘*An Ideal boiler should be fitted, it would be handy for warmth as well as for 
hot water.” (F35C, Ash Estate.) 


XVII. Anti-Dirt 


A very large part of the housewife’s working day is spent in cleaning 
things. We have already encountered her washing dirty dishes and 
cooking utensils (Chapter VI), clothes (Chapter IX), and her own body 
(Chapter X), and cleaning out the fireplace both before and after a visit 
from the sweep (Chapter XVI). We have still to examine how she feels 
about that very large range of activities involved in cleaning the rest of 
the house, sweeping and scrubbing floors and stairs, beating carpets, 

dusting shelves and furniture, polishing things, cleaning windows, etc. 
Some idea of what middle-class housewives avoid by employing 
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domestic servants is given by the following diary of the day’s work of a 
domestic general servant in a Surrey village in February 1942: 


Wednesda ¥, February 25th, 1942 


5.20 Stop alarm clock and go to sleep again. 

5.40 Get up and get own breakfast. 

6.20 Have breakfast (next real interval is teatime, so breakfast includes prayers, 

reading and any urgent letters—this morning one short letter; listen to 
7 a.m. news summary). | 

7.30 Do grate, sweep sitting-room. Call employer and her sister (“‘duration”’ guest) 

Take down black-out. Dust sitting room. Put breakfast ready in dining-room. 

8.45 Wash up oddments to date. Clean shoes. Dust and tidy own sitting-room and 

bathroom. Put through phone call. Partly stoke boiler. 

9.30 Help daily with beds. Clear breakfast. Dust dining-room. Wash up. Other 

items of housework. | 

10.45 Earlier part of cooking lunch. 

11.30 Carry in coke for three days. (Wartime quantities in very occasional deliveries 
too great for house capacity and dumped in garden thirty yards away.) Carry 
in twenty-four hours’ coal. Stoke boiler. Cut and bring in firewood. Search 
garden for root vegetables, unspoilt by frost. Bring in potatoes and cooking 
apples from garage. 

12.40 Final part of cooking. ) : 

1.0 Serve lunch. (Ten-minute snack.) Clear away, wash up. Do kitchen. 

2.45 (Should be ironing till two-hour interval at 4.30, ‘but owing to dog s illness— 
sit with dog in absence of everyone else at canteen work, have a nap, read and 
eventually have tea. Have ** Music While you Work”’, 3 to 3.30. 

Oddments, stoking, stray washing, etc. 

Blackout (29 windows, mostly small). 

Start getting supper. 

Serve supper. Clear away. Wash up. | 
Take a breather. Listen to news. 

Stoking. Hot bottles. Odd jobs. 

15 Bed. 


However, this is a report on working-class housing conditions. Many, 
if not most working-class housewives with children work longer hours 
than any domestic servant. In the survey of conditions in 1,250 working- 
class homes carried out by the Women’s Health Enquiry Committee 
before the war, according to Margery Spring-Rice (Working-Class 
Wives, 1939,): 

** About half the women get up at 6.30 or a little before and go to bed at 10.30 or 11. 
In the country these hours tend to be a little earlier at both ends. Half the women say 
they are twelve hours or more a day on their feet. Of the other half a very few are a great 


deal less than this, but only if they are old and their children grown up, or if they 
have very few children, or if they are severely crippled by some illness, The majority 
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(about 65%) say they have two hours’ ‘leisure’ in the day—but this is spent in 


shopping, taking the baby out, mending, sewing, and doing household jobs of an 
irregular kind which cannot be fitted into ‘working hours’, such as tidying cup- 
boards, repapering a room, gardening, etc. .. .” 


The actual amount of time spent in cleaning the house and furniture, 
as compared with cooking, washing up, looking after children, etc., 
varies enormously from housewife to housewife. 


A Tidy House 


Here is a description of a typical Metrotown home: 
Mrs. O. takes an immense pride in her home in the ordinary way, obviously. Like 


the other houses of the street, hers has suffered minor damage from bombs, and bits — 
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of the ceiling of her front room are down. But while most of her neighbours’ front 
rooms, which have suffered in the same way, are a muddle of packages, junk, bits of 
furniture moved in from other rooms, hers is as scrupulously neat and shining as if it 
was to let in a well-kept hotel. It is not used, and is permanently blacked-out ; but the 
linoleum is polished brilliantly, and there is not a speck of dust to be seen on any 
of the furniture. This room used to be the two youngest children’s bedroom, and 
their two beds have the clothes neatly folded, and covered with counterpanes. In 


the centre of the room is a square oak table, quite bare and beautifully polished. 
She looks round sadly: 7 


“It used to be a lovely little room for the kiddies.” The back room, her own and 
eldest daughter’s bedroom, is almost equally tidy. 


Keeping a house as tidy as this is a whole-time occupation for many 


women. There is no end to the amount of cleaning and polishing that 
can be done. This is a particularly important problem at the present 
time, when the Ministry of Labour is trying to get as many women 
as possible into war work, and many married women are pleading 
housework as a reason for not going out. ; 


Scrubbing the Kitchen Floor 


What does cleaning mean in terms of human effort? Here is another 
housewife caught by an investigator in the act of scrubbing her kitchen 
floor. The kitchen was a long narrow one, containing a sink, gas stove, 
dresser, cupboard, two tables and several chairs. Strips of three different 
kinds of linoleum were pieced together on the floor, and a length of 
crimson stair-carpet ran down the middle of the room as a rug: 


10.35 a.m.: F45D starts by pushing everything on the table (pile of plates, bow! of 
dripping,.some paper bags of food, etc.) to the back, and wipes the front part of the 
table with a wet cloth. Stops, goes to the gas stove, puts on a kettle of water. Goes 
to the dresser, puts as many things as possible from the surface of the dresser on to 
the shelves above, wipes the surface with a cloth, pushing all the crumbs and rubbish 
over on to the floor. 

Gets short stiff brush, goes down on hands and knees and sweeps briskly the 
length of the carpet, brushing the dirt on to the linoleum on either side. Puts brush 
on chair, rolls up carpet, and stands it out in the passage. Takes long broom, and 
sweeps hastily the door end of the room, hardly moving furniture at all, but simply 
Sweeping as far under everything as she can reach, including chairs. 

By this time the kettle is boiling. Pours about half the water from it into a white 
slop-pail, and fills up with cold water from the tap. Shakes about a handful of soda 
into the water, takes a cake of Fairy Soap from the sink, drops that in too. Gets 
scrubbing brush from under sink, takes it all to the swept end of the room. Rubs the 
soap heavily on to the scrubbing-brush, and starts to scrub under. the table. There 
is a good deal of dust, matches etc.; still on the floor, in spite of the sweeping; she 
takes no notice of these—simply scrubs over them. Most of it sticks to the scrubbing 
brush and comes off in the pail of water when she dips it in again, so the floor is left 
comparatively clean. She does not scrub right into the corners, but leaves an inch 
or two across the corner. When she has scrubbed an area of about three feet by four, 
she puts the brush back into the pail, takes out the cloth, and wipes the scrubbed 
area. She continues thus, working backwards and forwards across the narrow width 
of the kitchen. 


Later: 


She finishes in almost exactly half an hour. The water by now is very dirty but 
very soapy, for the soap has been left floating in it all the time it was not being used. 
(N.B.This is four months after the introduction of soap rationing.) 
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‘“*Got a nice drop of water left. Think I'll do the bedroom,” she says, but before 
she has finished the preliminary tidying of the bedrooms it is time to start the dinner. 
‘“‘Oh, dear, the time does run away when I got a nice bit of scrubbing to do. I love 
scrubbing, ‘and I love polishing, but I don’t like making beds. I hate making beds. 
Funny, isn’t it?”’ 


This housewife was by no means the only one to like housework. Some 
typical comments : 


‘It’s a pleasure to me. I like the cleaning and polishing.” (F50C.) 


‘*T like it (housework) if it’s mine, I like all of it. Any of that is nice if it’s for 
yourself, don’t you think so?” (F30D.) 


“I love it, all of it. The cooking and the cleaning—oh, and washing—-I love 
washing.” (F25D. ) : 


Cleaning as a Factor in Home-Satisfaction 


Grumbles of various kinds about cleaning, or about houses being 
dirty, were made in a tenth of the interviews in the main enquiry. 
They were found mainly in the Housing Estates (principally grumbles 
about the difficulty of cleaning the interoven stove) and the two 
Garden Cities. 

The importance of cleaning, as a factor in feeling about the home was 
shown by the high proportion of people who grumbled about their 
home being dirty, and who were in some degree dissatisfied with it. 
Dirt and the difficulty of removing it were equally important as factors 
in people’s satisfaction with their kitchens. An even higher proportion 
of people who complained of their kitchen being dirty, were to some 
extent dissatisfied with their kitchens. 

Some just said that their house, or a part of it, such as the kitchen, 
was dirty, without specifying why, or what special difficulty they 
experienced in cleaning it: 

“ ae nw looks dirty. It’s too low down here, stuffy. I don’t like it.” (F45D, Ash 
state 


“The house is all right, but it’s very dirty, and the landlord won't do anything. 
It’s not clean, and I’ve always liked to keep my house clean. It wants renovating all 
through and repapering.’’ (F50D, Midtown.) sei 


Others looked at it from a slightly different angle, and complained 
that it took a lot of cleaning. They were not quite as helpless as the 
first group, who evidently allowed the dirt to get them down: 


‘You can’t get it clean, these old places. I think these old houses should be done 
away with, and have bri ght modern ones.”’ (F25D, Churchtown.) 


“It’s convenient, but it takes some keeping clean.” (F60D, Seatown.) 
‘It wants thoroughly doing up. It’s so hard to keep clean.” (F55D, Midtown.) 


Explanations for the dirtiness varied widely. Some complained of dirt, 
dust and smoke (cf. complaints about smoky chimneys, Chapter XVI): 


“It’s badly built. The tiles don’t fit properly, and dust seeps through. It’s always 
dusty. I’ve had it practically rebuilt since the bombing.’ (M55C, Modelville.) 


_ “We get all the dirt and dust from the factories. I get a lot of smoke because there’s 
a little factory next door. I have a job to keep clean.” (F65C, Midtown.) 
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Others complained of open shelves and lack of cupboards to put things 
away in, as a cause of things getting dusty: 


“These houses should have a cupboard. The result of not having cupboard-space 


is that the house is never clean, because we’ve nowhere to put anything away.’ 
(FS50D, Elm Estate.) 


‘The scullery should have built-in cupboards closed i in. There's only shelves, and 
they catch the dirt.” (F55C, Elm Estate.) 


Old-fashioned baths with pipes under them were considered difficult 
to clean: 


‘I'd like a built-in bath. The pipes under the bath are a job to keep clean.” 
(F40C, Modelville.) 


Steps, stairs and passages also came in for complaint: 


“This long passage is no use, and it takes a lot of cleaning.”’ (F30C, Seatown, see 
Plans 1 and 2.) 


“*We have to have the coal taken through to the back from the front of the house, 
and the bikes. You can’t keep the passage clean.”’ (F45D, Ash Estate.) 


Other people, however, would have preferred to have a passage to 
clean rather than to have traffic constantly passing through the living 
room, making it dirty: 


‘**T don’t like all these bedrooms and living rooms all up together like, in and out 
one of the other, you can’t keep it clean. It’s all in together like.’’ (F35C, Newflats.) 


**There’s no passage, everything has to go through the living room, and you walk 
straight into it from the street. You can’t keep it clean.”’ (F35D, Oak Estate.) 


Demand for Tiles 


A demand commonly found in all the areas studied was for files 
in the kitchen and bathroom, on both walls and floors. These were 
wanted not so much because they looked nice, but because they were 
said to be easier to clean. Many people just wanted tiles, without 
specifying where or what sort: 


‘I'd like tiles in the kitchen and bathroom, very easy to keep clean.” (F25C, 
Metrotown.) 


*“*T’d like hot water, and a tiled kitchen, it’s so much easier to keep clean.” (F30C, 
Ash Estate.) 


“Tiling is a point. There’s such a lot of steam and damp in a scullery. Tiling would 
be easier to clean than this wash.” (F45D, Elm Estate.) 


In most cases it was the walls that people wanted tiled, and some said so 
explicitly : 

“There should be tiled walls, not rough bricks. It holds grease and dirt from 
cooking.’’ (M55C, Elm Estate.) 

**Well, I'd like the walls tiled halfway up.”” (F25C, Gardenville.) 


Sometimes, however, it was the floors people wanted to have tiled, 
instead of rough stone or concrete: 


“I'd like a tiled floor. These concrete ones are so damp, you’re always having to 
take up the lino.” (F40C, Ash Estate.) 


**It should have a red tiled floor, so easy to keep clean, and not this rough, dirty- 


coloured cement, it’s a waste of time to scrub. It’s dirty again as soon as it’s done.” 
(F50C, Gardenville.) 
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There was also a demand for washable paint on walls: 


‘“*I advocate all-electric, and I would like the interior decorations of materials 
that will wash down. This distemper comes off all over your hand if you touch it. 
They don’t put any size on it. I Aave painted round here (near sink) myself. I would 
have stuff you can wash down yourself, and I would have tiles halfway up the walls 
and varnish up above that in the scullery that you have to be in everlastingly, and 
the bathroom, I would like it tiled and varnished. We have it papered and varnished 
at present. I had that done myself, because when the war started the Council 
wouldn’t do it.” (F60C, Elm Estate.) 


‘I'd like nice paint and white tiles you could mop down easily. This gets so dirty. 
Dressers are dirty things.”’ (F60C, Elm Estate.) 


‘““T would like tiles, and washable paint. It would be cheaper to supply these in 
the long run because we could keep them clean ourselves, and the places need not be 
done up so often.” (F40D, Ash Estate.) 


It would seem that tiles, and to a lesser extent washable paint, provide 
the answer also to the problem of dampness (Chapter XV). Houses 
should, of course, not be constructed so that damp can get in, but where 
. existing houses are damp, some of the disadvantages could be overcome 
by tiled walls and floors. The problem of the steam from the copper 
would also not be so acute with tiled walls. 


Cleaning Fireplaces and Stoves 


The cleaning of stoves and fireplaces often figured among people’s 
grumbles, notably as Ash and Oak Estate, where the living-room 
stoves gave rise to much general dissatisfaction. Here again we found 
the difference between the negative attitude of those who complained 
that the stove or grate was dirty, and the positive attitude of those 
who said it was hard to clean. 

Cleaning the old-fashioned kitchen range is quite a business, and 
these ranges were met with in most of the older houses in the survey, 
particularly at Midtown, Seatown and Churchtown. Cleaning them 
came in for the usual grumbles. But grumbles about cleaning stoves 
were also encountered in the newer houses: 

“I don’t like the double grates, they make a lot of work.” (F45C, Modelville.) 


‘*The fireplace is old-fashioned, difficult to keep clean.”’ (F55D, Gardenville.) 
‘“*The kitchener, it’s a hell of a job to clean, and it eats coal.”” (F50D, Elm_Estate.) 


Some people specifically referred to black-leading, and would like 
fireplaces enamelled so that they would not need to be black-leaded. 
F30C at Elm Estate complained: 


“Blacklead’s so scarce now. I used my last bit a fortnight ago. Now! Just rub it 
over with a duster and trust to luck.” 


The main burden of complaints about stove-cleaning, however, came 
from the people on Oak and Ash Estate who had the hated interoven | 


type of stove in the living room (cf. Chapter VII): 
_ “I'd like a proper stove for cooking. If that stove’s used twice, you have to take it 
to pieces and clean it.”’ (F45D, Oak Estate.) 


“The fireplaces in these living rooms should be taken for scrap iron. You can’t 
cook in the oven. You've got to take the whole thing to pieces to clean the flue, and 
it makes a fearful mess. Nice open grates would be better.” (F40D, Ash Estate.) 
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‘That oven, it’s awful. It’s so dirty when you open it, the soot falls down. And the 


a “i so much coal, and doesn’t heat the water or anything.’ ” (F30D, Ash 
ate 


“Bugbear” and “humbug” were other terms applied by housewives 


to this type of stove on account of its relative uselessness, coupled with 
the difficulty of keeping it clean. 


Cleaning Windows 


We saw in Chapter XIV that in people’s feelings about windows 
the difficulty in cleaning them played a considerable part. This point 


was raised by quite a number of people during the course of the 
survey : 


** These windows are difficult to clean. They open outwards, and upstairs there’s 
a space between them and the wall. You have to squeeze your arm through to clean 
the outside. It’s difficult. I prefer sash windows.”’ (F50C, Elm Estate.) 


** They should have easier windows to clean. It’s very hard, reaching out like that, 
especially for a woman.” (F50D, Ash Estate.) 


“The windows are inconvenient, and can’t be cleaned, they’ re too much for a 
woman. The man who came and did this job and put that pipe -in the way ought 5 
come back and clean the windows.” (F60D, .Metrofiats.) 


Several other people in Metroflats found it difficult to clean the 
windows on account of a pipe being in the way. These were the windows 
in the kitchenette, over the sink. They had iron frames, and opened 
horizontally by pulling a cord, hinging in the middle, so that the top 
half came back into the room and the bottom half swung outwards. A 
vertical pipe just beside the inside of the window prevented it from coming 
over to the full horizontal plane, so that the women found it extremely 
difficult to reach the outside of the pane to clean it. 

F55C commented: “‘I can’t do it. It means climbing up on to the sink, and I’m too 


old for that, and it strains you so. You can’t get at it from the outside either. My 
husband used to do it, but I can’t manage it.” 


XIX. Storage space 


The home is partly a place where people’s belongings can be stored. 
Food and drink, cooking and other household equipment, clothes, 
personal possessions, bicycles, prams, coal, must all be kept somewhere. 
The results of the present enquiry suggest that less care was taken to see 
to this aspect of home-planning in the new houses built after 1920 than 
in the old ones erected in the nineteenth century. From housewife after 
housewife in the Housing Estates came the demand for more cupboard 
space, many of them asking for built-in cupboards. 

That people did not always use to the best advantage _ the storage 
space that was provided, is suggested by the following description of a 
Metrotown home: 


Mrs. C. is not a very intelligent woman, but quite good humoured and willing 
to answer any question she is able to. The house looks nicely kept, though in a rather 
muddled way. For instance, a big chair is placed just in front of the most used — 
cupboard, so that it has to be moved every time the cupboard is opened, and all the 
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crockery is kept standing one on top of the other on one shelf, instead of any use 
being made of the other shelves, or of the hooks for — cups with which the 
dresser is equipped. 


Most families, however, used their available storage space more 
economically; a typical example from the scullery of an Elm Estate 
housewife (F30C): 


**T used to keep all the brooms and brushes in the cupboard under the stairs, 
but now we’ve a camp-bed under there for the air raids you know, for babe.” The 
brushes and brooms were in a corner of the scullery by the mangle-table. 


The larder was in the scullery, also the coal-cellar. 


‘It would be better to have an outside coal-cellar. This makes such a lot of 
dust and dirt when it’s delivered in here.” 


On one side of the range in the living room was a built-in cupboard with pipes 
running through the middle shelf. On the top shelf medicines were kept, on the next 
cleaning materials, on the next sundry pairs of shoes, and in the bottom the child’s 
toys. On the other side of the range was a built-in dresser with china on the open 
top part. 


**I think it would be much better to have that covered in. The open dresser’s 
a bugbear, it just makes dust and labour. I washed it all down two days ago, and look 
at it, thick with dust again.” 


In the bottom cupboard-part of the dresser were kept butter, margarine, jam, 
sugar, cereals, condiments and all things that go straight on to the meal-table. 
This housewife brought out most of the points on which house- 
wives in general commented when discussing the problems of 
storing things other than food, viz. the general shortage of cupboard 
space, especially for brooms and such like household implements; the 
dislike of open dressers and shelves because of the dust they accumulate ; 
and the inconvenience of having the coal-cellar in any place where food 
has to be kept or treated, because coal-dust gets all over the food. 


More Cupboards Wanted 


Shortage of cupboard space was a very general complaint, and was 
spontaneously raised by 7, of the whole sample in the form of a general 
demand for more cupboards, either in their present houses or in the 
new houses to be built after the war. This compares with 25% of 
people who raised storage questions of all kinds, including points 
about the storing of coal, food, prams and bicycles. In most cases this 
demand came from the Garden Cities and Housing Estates, but also 
from Metroflats. The Newflats had special outside lock-up sheds for 
prams and bicycles, which some of the Metroflats lacked; several 
built-in cupboards in the kitchens, whereas the Metroflats had no cup- 
board space for brushes and brooms; and larger coal-cellars or boxes. 
In consequence 39% at Metroflats complained abqut various storage 
points, compared with only 8% at Newflats. 

On the subject of more cupboard space, most people contented them- 


selves with just = for “more cuppoards”, ”, but some were more 
explicit : 


mane ie a nice clean modern kitchen, with plenty of cupboards.” (F35C, Ash 
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“It’s convenient, nice and compact, but we want loads more cupboard room. The 
place gets untidy for lack of cupboard room.” (F35C, Ash Estate.) 


““These houses should have a cupboard, and they should have a fire that cooks. 
I’ve only that small coal fire and a gas stove. You can’t do anything with the place 
except having cupboards. The result of not having a cupboard is the house is never 
clean, because we’ve nowhere to put anything away.” (F50D, Elm Estate.) 


‘There should be more cupboard space upstairs.”’ (F30C, Subtown.) 


At Metroflats, a particular grievance was the lack of a cupboard or 
other space to put brooms in, with the result that the bathrooms often 
had to be cluttered up with these and other household impediments: 


‘There are no cupboards. We can’t keep the bathroom as a bathroom because all 
the brooms and things go there.” (F50D, Metrofiats.) 


“‘There’s no space. You can’t keep it tidy. I have to put all the rubbish in the bath- 
room, brooms and wood and my husband’s tools. And Id like a coat rack. There’s 
nowhere for the children to hang their coats and mackintoshes when they come home 
from school.” (F40C, Metroflats.) 


At Newflats, where there were built-in broom cupboards, one woman 
expressed warm appreciation of this amenity. Asked if there were 
any alterations that would make her like her kitchen better, she 
replied : 

“‘There’s nothing. It’s got hot water, and plenty of cupboards and a broom 
cupboard.”’ (F40D.) 7 | 


Built-in Cupboards 


We saw in the previous chapter that one reason for wanting cupboards 
was to prevent things getting dusty. This formed the basis of the demand 
for built-in cupboards, fitted kitchen cabinets and glass-fronted dressers, 
and came from about 5% of the sample. They all asked for something 
different, but fundamentally they wanted the same, a dry, dust-free 
storage place. Built-in cupboards were much desired, as having the 
additional advantage of taking up less space and not accumulating dirt 
behind them. The standard cupboards supplied by the municipal 
authorities in the Housing Estates and at Metroflats were not built-in, 
and so had to be moved periodically to clean behind them. 

Some representative demands for built-in cupboards (these were 
usually voiced in reply to the question about suggestions for improv- 
ing houses to be built after the war): 


“*There’s nowhere to put things. There should be fitted cupboards, especially under 
the sink.” (F40C, Modelville.) | 


‘‘There are too many recesses in the rooms. They should have had cupboards 
fitted to them. It makes it so difficult to arrange furniture and the carpets have to be 
cut about.”’ (F50C, Oak Estate.) 


“ All cupboards should be pushed into the wall.” (F50C, Elm Estate.) 
‘“‘There’s nowhere to keep bits. I’d like cupboards let in.”’ (M45C, Metrofiats.) 


As an alternative, some people asked for fitted kitchen cabinets in 
which to keep non-perishable food and other dry goods: 


“I'd like a fitted kitchen cabinet with a pull-out table, then it wouldn’t matter if 
the kitchen was a bit small.”’ (F50C, Gardenville.) 
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Closely allied to the demand for fitted cabinets was the demand 
for glass-front2d dressers, wanted mainly to keep the dust off the 
crockery : 
I'd like a kitchenette with built-in cupboards, lots of them and a glassed-in dresser 
as well.” (F25D, Seatown.) 
Against the old-fashioned tvpe of high open dresser, people occasion- 
ally expressed a vehemeut animus: 
‘*I’d like the grate retiled, and the dust-trap dressers taken out.”’ (F40C, Metro- 
town houses.) 


There was not much diffe-ence between open d-essers and open shelves 


from the dust-trap point of view, though pechaps the shelves collected 


even more dust: 

‘‘There’s those shelves. I’d like a lot of shut-up cupboards, those Kleeneesi cup- 
boards would be lovely. We’ve just those two shelves.” (F60D, Elm Estate.) 
On the whole shelves and open dresse-s were definitely unpopular, 
mainly because of the amount of dust they were said to accumulate. 
It must be remembered, of course, that all the areas studied in the 
present sample were in more or less industriali ed districts, so that 
there was a good deal of soot and grime in the air. Thisapplied especially 
to Midtown, Metrotown, Seatown and Newflats, and least of all to 
Gardenville. 


Prams and Bikes 
We have already encountered complaints about bicycles, dustbins 


and other impediments having to be brought through the house to the. 


kitchen and back door (Chapter XII). Another grumble about prams 
and bikes was the lack of space for storing them. Sheds were provided 
specially for this purpose at Newflats, and to a limited extent at 
Metroflats. 

Grumbles about lack of storage space for prams and bicycles were 
collected at Elm Estate and Gardenville: 


“I'd like a recess for the pram, and a place for coal and bicycles at the back. The 
coalman has to come through the living room.” (F30C, Elm Estate.) 


‘**At the back there should be a back gate, or an alley-way, so that the dustbins 
can be put out properly. Here we have to bring them through the house to the front 
door. And there should be a cycle shed.”’ (F45C, Elm Estate.) 


“There are no sheds built to keep things in.” (F30D, Gardenville.) 


Coal Cellars 


Every house with a coal fire or range needs a separate storage place 
for coal, and pressure on space leads to this being sometimes skimped in 
blocks of flats. In a pre-war Mass-Observation survey it was found that 
the Majority of coal storage places were located either in the backyard, 
or in the basement, or under the stairs. Only a quarter of the sample 
kept their coal outside in a yard or area, and nearly half in a specialized 
cellar or shed. Of the remainder, some kept their coal in the kitchen or 
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scullery, and some in the hall, passage or landing, or under the stairs. 
More than half the people surveyed visited their coal cupboard or 
cellar once or twice a day, and one person in ten visited it nine or more | 
times a day; the rest went three to six times in a day. The location 
of the coal storage place is thus a question of some importance if 
the amount of walking about the house is to be reduced to a 
reasonable minimum for the housewife. 

Two marked trends were discernible among the ccmments on coal 


- storage in the present survey. People wanted more room for keeping 


coal, and disliked having the coal stored indoors, especially in the place 
where the cooking was done: The demand for a bigger coal cellar came 


almost exclusively from Metroflats, where 11% of the interviewees 
raised this point: | 


““There’s no room for any coal. We can only have one hundredweight at a time, 


and a working man wants to lay it in during the summer when he has a shilling. to 
spare.”’ (M40C, Metrofiats.) 


To a smaller extent the same grumble came from Newflats, though 
here the basic capacity of the coal-boxes was greater: 


*“ There should be larger coal cellars. /’m not so bad, I can get four hundredweight 
into mine, but the lady next door can only get two hundredweight.” (F40D, 


Newflats.) 

All but one of Metrofiats complaints came from the ground, first 
or second floors, as many of the top-floor flats had more satisfactory 
arrangement : 


** There’s one thing we’re very lucky over, we’ve gota coal cellar. All the downstairs 

flats have got coal-cupboards in the kitchenette. That’s awful. It’s a job to get the coal 
brought up here though. Some of the men won’t come at all. There’s one who’s very 
good and comes up, though.”’ (F55C.) ; 
Architects seem to have little excuse for not providing storage space 
for at least half a ton of coal, so long as coal continues to be used 
as a fuel in the raw state. The saving of coal-storage space is, however, 
one of the advantages that accrue in a house or flat that uses entirely 
gas or electricity, or some combination of the non-solid fuels. Architects 
seem to want to annex this saving of space before the conditions that 
give rise to it have really materialised. 

The desire to have coal stored outside rather than inside the house 
was expressed by 3% of the whole sample, and was evenly spread 
through all the areas studied. Often it took the straightforward form 
of wanting an outside coal cellar: 


“‘The coal cupboard is under the stairs, but we keep our coal out in the yard. It’s 
no good putting coal inside with the dirt flying everywhere. ”’ (F60D, Elm Estate.) 


** Well, I should definitely say there should be a coal place vutside. You have your . 
coal thrown under the stairs here, and the dust goes right through, up the stairs. 


Put your hand on the banisters after the coal comes in, and you’re covered.”’ /(F45C, 
Gardenville.) 


“The coal cupboard is inside the house. It should be outside.”” (F50C, Ash Estate.) 


Dirt spreading about the house from a filled inside coal cupbard was" 
the main reason for wanting an outside coal cellar. This applied 
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even more acutely in a living room, or place where food was prepared or 
cooked, than in a hall cupboard or under the stairs. Sometimes people 
suggested the coal box should be moved to another part of the house: 


‘‘The coal cupboard should not be put in the sitting room, as here, but in the 


passage.” (F50C, Metrofiats.) 

“I don’t like the coal cellar in the kitchen, it’s dirty.” (F45D, Ash Estate.) 
Indeed, the whole idea of having the coal stored in the same room, or 
in a cupboard off the room, in which food is prepared, eaten or handled 
in any way, seems fundamentally upsetting. A certain amount of dust 
is unavoidable, when coal is being emptied from the sack into the 
receptacle, and this means that all food must be put away, and that 
coal-dust may even filter through the meshes of a meat-safe. It should 
surely be axiomatic that coal and food storage places ought to be as far 


from each other as reasonably possible? In many of the Metroflats and 
Housing Estates they were adjacent. 


Food Storage: Larders and Pantries . 


Perhaps the most urgent of all storage problems in a house is the 
keeping of food. This is easy enough in the case of tinned or dry goods, 
which only need a reasonably dry place, not subject to violent fluctua- 
tions of temperature. Perishables, such as milk, butter, meat and fresh 
fruit and vegetables, need proper ventilation and must be protected 
from flies. Pantries and larders encountered in the present survey varied 
_ widely, from no larder at all, perishable food being kept in a meat-safe, 
through the small triangular corner kitchenettes with which Metro- 
flats are fitted, to properly ventilated cupboards with capacious shelves. 
What happened when there was no larder at all, is best shown by the 
following list of food kept in the kitchen of a D class family (husband, 
wife, two children of school age, two working) in Metrotown, on a 
Wednesday afternoon in June; there is no kind of outside safe or pantry 
in the house. Everything has to be kept in the cupboard in a hot kitchen. 


Food kept in Metrotown Kitchen 


In low cupboard in kitchen (3 narrow shelves) 
6 Oxo cubes 
1 Ib. pot of jam 
2 bags white flour 
1 bag National flour 
4 Ib. Margarine 
Packet of Reckitts blue 
_ Tin of cocoa 
1 Ib. bacon 
2 eggs in paper bag 
Enamel bowl of dripping 


Pie dish, with small portion of meat pie lef t in it 
Packet of salt © 
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On top of cupboard 


Mar garine paper, with scraping of margarine left on it 
Cheese, wrapped in paper — 

Tureen of mint sauce 

Bottle of vinegar 


On Table 
Loaf 


Half full bottle of milk 
Half used bowl of dripping 


In shopping basket (recently brought in) 


Breast of lamb wrapped in newspaper 
2 lbs. potatoes 

Tin of peas 
Cabbage 

4 Ib. tomatoes 

Loaf 


In the main survey the need for a bigger larder, or the lack of any 
separate larder or pantry at all, was raised in seven of the areas, mainly 
the older ones. In the newer houses, at Modelville, Oak Estate and Elm 
Estate, the demand was for a bigger pantry. 

The position of the larder came in for criticism in various places. The 
general opinion was that it should be in the place where the cooking 
was done. In some of the houses on the Housing Estates, the larder was 
placed at the end of a passage away from the kitchen, and this was 
disliked : 


‘The pantry should be in the scullery, and not the hall’s length away.” (F25C, 
Oak Estate.) 


““T would like the larder in the scullery instead of at the other end of the passage, 
you have to keep running back and forwards.” (45C, Elm Estate.) 


The larder under the stairs was also disliked because it was so dark: 
‘**Pantries shouldn’t be under the stairs. It’s too dark.” (F35C.) | 


Equally disliked was a larder in the sitting-room. At Modelville 8% 
specifically mentioned it as a dislike-point ; it came up also at Subtown: 


“‘The pantry in the sitting room is awkward. You come from the kitchen all floury 
hands.” (F60C, Modelville.) 


“Well, the pantry’s in the front room. If you have friends it’s awkward to keep on 
opening it.” (F45D, Modelville.) 


“The larder is in the dining room. It should be in the kitchenette. oo. 
Subtown.) 

People strongly disliked the placing of the larder elo se to the w.c., 
as these examples from Gardenville and Elm Estate show: 


“The larder’s right under where the lavatory is, so if there’s any stoppage there it 
pours into the larder.” (F80D, Gardenville.) 


““We would like the lavatory further away from the house. Here it’s right on top of 
the larder and the scullery where you do your cooking. In some of the other houses 
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they’re upstairs, of course that’s all right at night but not very nice in the daytime.” 
(F30D, Elm Estate.) 

Two other aspects call for mention, the need to have larders properly 
ventilated and shielded from extremes of temperature. In the present 
survey, complaints on these accounts came mainly from the Housing 
Estates : 


‘“‘I’d like a proper pantry. I’ve only got a | aapsaed with no through ventilation. 
The smell of our next-door neighbour’s petrol gets on to the food.” (F40C, Oak 
Estate.) 


“New houses should have better pantries. There should always be a ee 
draught.” (F65C, Modelville.) 


A few complained that the larder was badly placed on the sunny side 


of the house: 


‘* The larder’s built in the sun and ina straight line with the copper and the stove, 
so that all the heat goes in from them. Why didn’t women have more to say in the 


building of Council houses? They know more about domestic arrangements.” 
(F55C, Ash Estate.) 


‘**The larder should be placed differently. The sun catches it, and the food is always 
warm.” (F55C, Ash Estate.) 


In view of the frequency with which refrigerators figure in American 
films, surprisingly few people (well under 1% of the whole sample) 
suggested them as desirable adjuncts to the food-storage facilities. 
Refrigeration has certainly not got across in Great Britain. The working- 
class home with a refrigerator is very exceptional indeed—only one or 
two people in the present survey had one—and even in middle-class 
homes in this country they are by no means as universal as in America. 

Here is a selection of remarks from the few who mentioned 
refrigerators: — 


‘“Well, there should be refrigerators. They have them all over America. ‘The 
Government want people to be economical and save food.” (F25D, Metrotown 
houses.) 


‘*There should be places where a working man can keep his food, what d’you call 
them? Refrigerators. Big houses have them, why not workers’ houses? It would be a 


bit of an outlay, but it would save the country a lot of money in foodstuffs.”’ (M60D, 
Elm Estate.) 


XX. Walls, Roofs and Ceilings 


Though the structure of a house is of the utmost importance to 
planners and architects, people in this survey referred little to the 
structural advantages or disadvantages of their homes. Indoor decora- 
tions aroused more spontaneous interest than did the fabric of the home, 
the kind of wall, or the type of roof—unless it was defective and let the 
rain through. 

Tastes in indoor decoration differed very widely. Here is a kitchen- 
living room in Elm Estate: 


The walls are painted brown up to about three feet and deen buff above that. 
F30C: 


“I’m very lucky having paint. It’s mostly only distemper. The paint’s so much 
easier to keep clean and it wears better. I like these colours, they’re nice and light 
and serviceable really.” 
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Wallpaper, distemper and paintwork came in for a large number of 
comments in the present survey, especially in connection with needed 
redecorations. At Midtown 14%, at Metrotown 8%, and at Church- 
town 7%, complained of redecorations not having been done. In 
most of these houses either the wallpaper or plaster was peeling off 
the wall. 


A good many people just said straight out that they would like the 
house redecorated without specifying how or in what way: 


“Tt o— doing up badly. It would be all right if it was done up.” (F45D, Metro- 
town. 


‘The house wants doing up from top to toe, not only the kitchen.” (F55D, Mid- 
town.) 
Repapering was the type of redecorating most frequently mentioned: 


‘“*It needs new wallpaper.” (F55D, Midtown.) 


“The house is alright, but it’s very dirty, and the landlord won’t do anything. 
It’s not clean, and I’ve always liked to keep my house clean. It wants renovating all 
through and repapering.”” (F50D, Midtown.) 


But repainting was often asked for: 


‘“‘It should be done up, look at the paint. The last tenants played darts, I wouldn’t 
let the children do that.”’ (F40C, Subtown.) 


‘*TIt needs a coat of paint, but it won’t get it till after the war. They won’t do things 
nowadays.” (F60D, Midtown.) 


Here the landlord (cf. Chapter XXIV) was frequently blamed, for 
making the war an excuse for not undertaking redecorations. 


Distemper and Paint 


Where distemper was used on walls, especially in the kitchens and 
sculleries of the new Housing Estates and Garden Cities, people often 
disliked it strongly because it came off easily and was difficult to clean: 


“Well, I dislike distemper, it’s never clean.” (F50C, Gardenville.) 
“These whitewashed walls won’t stay nice. If only we could have tiles, or some- 


thing that would wash.” (F55C, Ash Estate.) 
But the great majority of people said that they would definitely much 
rather have paint than distemper : 


“It should be painted, not distempered. Every splash shows on distemper.” (F25D, 
Ash Estate.) 7 


“It’s too small and the whitewash all peels off with the damp. I'd like paint for the 
walls. My sister has a lovely white paint kitchen, she can wash it in a minute.” 


F20D, Seatown.) 
A few preferred wallpaper, especially in sitting-rooms: 


** There should be good paper on the walls in the good rooms, not distemper. And 
a washable kitchen.”” (F35D, Gardenville.) 


“Tt’s not comfortable. You can’t have a bit of paper on 1 the walls to look more 
homely. There are rules and regulations.” (F40D, Metroflats. ) 


A strong dislike for the bare brick walls was voiced in some Oak 


Estate and Gardenville houses: 


“Instead of brickwork I'd like it panelled.” (F35C, Gardenville.) 


‘The scullery should be.cemented, not bricks. _ show through any kind of 
paint.” (F25C, Oak Estate.) 
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Let us see what happened when people in two streets in Metrotown 
were asked a specific question on decorations in 1939. Three-fourths 
voted for wallpaper, and one-fourth for paint—none at all for dis- 
temper. Paper was preferred as the most modern thing to have because 
it made a room look warmer. It is also cheaper than paint. The 
people who preferred paint to paper nearly - thought that paint was 
cleaner and healthier than wallpaper. 


Unsightly Pipes 


The presence of uncovered and unsightly pipes formed a strong 


grievance wherever found: 


‘The boiler pipes should not be shown in the sitting-room as they do here. They 
should be in a recess.”’ (F50C, Elm Estate.) 


‘Pipes are exposed all over the house, so that they freeze quickly and spoil the 
look of the room.”’ (F45C, Ash Estate.) 


‘‘All the pipes are in these downstairs flats for the rest of the house. They look 
ugly and drip in the winter, making the place damp.”” (F55D, Metrotown.) 


The Fabric of the Home. 


The fabric of the home was commented on by 8% of the whole survey 
sample. A quarter of this number approved of it on the ground that 
their home was well built, while the remainder had more or less strong 
grievances about its structure. 

One of the advantages in some of the older houses was their solid- 
ness; this applied particularly to the Metrotown and Subtown old 
houses. Some typical comments approving this type of house: 


‘*It’s a good substantial house.”’ (F50B, Modelville.) 


‘Well, they’re pretty strong. This one stood up to three bad goes (air raids).” 
(F40C, Subtown.) 


‘It is well built and lofty and well planned, if only it wasn’t so damp. I wouldn’t 
give you tuppence for any modern house. You get draughts all over them. They’re 
made of three-ply stuff and they’re not substantial. They wouldn't stand up to 
bombing as these places do.”” (M75C, Subtown.) 


While many houses built in the nineteenth century were solid 
examples of British workmanship, there was shoddy building then as 
now, and complaints-came from ail the old house areas studied in the 
present survey. Dampness was one of the major grievances (cf. 
Chapter XV). But grumbles about badly-built houses came also from 
some of the newer areas, especially Ash Estate, where 5% complained 
of this: 


‘*It’s thrown together, not built. The brickwork’s bad, and the roughcast shows.” 
(M45C, Gardenville.) 


“To think I enjoyed coming here so much, it was all so fresh and nice, I felt it was 


like starting life afresh. It’s disappointed me really. Bits chipping off, and all the 


shoddy work they’ve put in it. Well, it would really come to rebuilding. it with good 
materials. My father was a builder, so I know the look and feel of good materials, 
and I can’t be happy with second-rate.” (F30D, Ash Estate.) | 
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Roofs 


Defective roofs were a speciality of Elm Estate, where 7% of the 
interviewees complained that the roof was faulty in construction 
and that the cold air came straight through the tiles into the house: 


“*It’s cold. There’s no plaster in the attic. You see through the roof.”’ (F70C.) 


‘It’s very draughty. The doctor says these houses are death-traps. The roofs don’t 
keep the cold out and they don’t keep the heat out. They're boiling hot in the summer, 


and intolerably cold in winter. We sleep on that divan in the recess under the stairs 
during the cold weather.” (F45C.) _ 


Roof coverings came in for some criticism, but all complaints boiled 
down to the desire to have more weatherproof or thicker roofs: 


_ “They should have weather-boarded roofs, not tiles or slates, for better weather 
proofing.” (M30C, Elm Estate.) 


“The scullery has a slate roof and the dust blows in.” (F25D, Midtown.) 


Partition Walls 


Thicker and more soundproof walls were asked for in nearly ail the 
areas studied, so that neighbours’ noises should not be heard: 


‘“*The walls are thin. You can hear conversations through.” (F35C, Elm Estate.) 
‘*The walls are too thin, and it’s damp. ” (F35B, Gardenville.) 


These complaints gave also another indication of the desire fi or greater 
privacy in the home, which underlies so many of the attitudes, specific 
and general, which we encounter in this variegated fieldwork material. 
Most normal working-class citizens want from their house an expres- 
sion of independence, autonomy, control of life. In an industrial 
civilisation which has latterly offered insecurity even in respect to the 
basic needs of life, and an increasing area of encroachment into the 
privacies of social and personal life, the home is the citizen’s strong 
point, a personal defence against this civilisation’s fierce uncertainties. 
The castle is as out of date as the suit of armour, but the metaphor 


is still appropriate. To many, the idea of a strip of garden, however 


thin, is a moat of security against the impersonal outside. And, how- 


ever unsatisfactory the home inside may be, all natural feeling makes 
one make the best of this private piece of England. 
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PART C—THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
XXI. The Englishman’s Acre 


Our England is a garden that is full of stately views, 
_ Of borders, beds and shrubberies and lawns and avenues, 
” With statues on the terraces and peacocks strutting by. 
Rudyard Kipling. 


No grass, no vegetables, dilipidated glasshouses, derelict wooden shed, Anderson 
shelter, straggly flower-bed and a few scrubby shrubs; entire garden one mass of 
disorder, rubbish, pieces of corrugated iron, chunks of wood, almost impossible to 
see anything. (Investigator’ s description of Subtown garden.) 


In the present survey the houses in the following areas all had gardens: 


Subtown 
Seatown 
Modelville 
Gardenville 


Oak Estate 
Elm Estate 
- Ash Estate 


In Churchtown 50%, in Metrotown 65%, and at Midtown 73% of the 
houses had gardens; at the two blocks of flats there were no gardens. 


_ A Garden in Metrotown: This garden measured about 25 ft. long by about 20 ft. 
. wide. It was surrounded by brick walls 4 ft. high and topped by a green wooden 
trellis 24 ft. high covered with climbing plants. Immediately outside the back door 
was a small concrete yard, with a child’s cycle in one corner and two bicycles under a 
tarpaulin in another. Opposite the door was a dustbin under a small shed, and next 
to it a child’s sandpit with buckets and spades. In the middle of the plot was a small 
bit of lawn, with a small greenhouse separating it from the kitchen, a concrete path 
separating it from a freshly dug bed on one side and a 24 ft. trellis separating it from 
a freshly dug rose-bed on the other: At the end of the lawn was a small rockery 
surrounding a small ornamental pond containing irises and fish. | 
The investigator comments: An exceptionally well-kept garden, and it is obvious 
that great pride is taken in it. The well-kept lawn is bordered by flower and vegetable 
beds, and a small glasshouse grows tomatoes, etc. At the bottom of the garden there 
is an ornamental pond with irises and goldfish, edged with a rockery of stones and 
plants. The concrete yard is tidy—a dustbin is kept under a specially constructed 
shed. A sandpit has been made for the three-year old son of the tenant of the lower 
half of the house. The trellis work on the wall at the bottom of the garden is elaborate 
and decorative. 


A Garden in Gardenville: A garden measuring 45 ft. long by 20 ft. ait There is a 
concrete yard immediately outside the back door, then a short grass slope down to a 
vegetable bed, with six rows of potatoes, three rows of peas, three rows of beans 
(cabbages are to be planted between the rows of potatoes). A beaten earth path about 
34$ft. wide runs nearly the length of the garden and separates this vegetable bed from 
a narrow flower-bed. Halfway down the garden is a small plot of grass containing 
two appletrees, one cooking and one eating. Beyond this again is another vegetable 
bed, containing potatoes, cabbages, tomatoes, beets, onions and lettuces, and flanked 
_ by black-currant bushes on one side and wild rose bushes on the other. The whole 
garden is surrounded by a wire fence three feet high. 

The investi — comments: A long rectangular garden; good use made of it for 
growing vegetables. The slope from the yard is a source of annoyance to F35D, who - 
Says it is slippery in wet weather, and would like real steps (the yard is about 2-24 ft. 
above the level of the garden). F35D looks after the garden herself, her husband is in 
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the R.A.F. She seems very keen, and says she is not overcrowding the garden for fear 
of making too much work. The two children are playing on the grass by the trees, 
and there is a baby in the pram. The small wire fence also displeases F35D; she 
thinks the garden should be properly fenced for privacy. — 


The Size of Gardens 


Gardens were either in front or behind the house; sometimes there 
was both a front and a back garden, but where this was so, the front 
garden was usually very small compared with the back. For practical 
purposes gardens may here be considered as back gardens. The gardens 
in the present survey were classified for size: : 


Large: over 30 ft. long. 
Medium : 20-30 ft. long. 
Small: 12-20 ft. long. 


Very small: less than 12 ft. long. 


On this basis, the following table shows the size of the gardens in the 
houses in the sample: 


Size of Garden 
| Very 
Place Large Medium Small Small None 
Old houses: A ys eA yA y4 
Midtown .. ..— 17 = . 27 
Subtown .. a 68 32 -=- — 
Metrotown a 13 44 8 35 
Seatown .. oo — — 100 — 
Churchtown ve oa 15 25 oo 50 
tom iz. eo ee PA yg 28% 26% aa% 
Garden Cities: 
Modelville .. 74 pm i as — 
Gardenville .. 31. 66 3 — —— 
Total .. e- a ny A 45% eho — 
Housing Estates: é 
Oak Estate oo 47 53 _ o 
Elm Estate es oe 56 38 5 —- 
Ash Estate geo 58 42 — — 
om .. me 0% 54% 44% ye 0" 
Flats: ene seemed | 
Metroflats .. a — -—— — 100 
Newflats_ .. —— — — —_ 100 — 
Total tw! mo om. - oe 0% 0% «= 100% 
Grand Total . =e 10% 32% 24% 12% ye 


Thus, the majority of houses in the survey had gardens of medium or 
small size, that is to say between 12 and 30 ft. long. Large gardens were 
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almost confined to the two Garden Cities, especially Modelville, while 

very small gardens were found principally at Seatown, where they were 

little better than backyards. If the houses and flats without gardens are 

omitted, we find that 13% of all the houses were large, 41% medium, 
31% small, and 15% very small. 


Comparing the size of gardens in the various class groups: 


Size of Garden and Classes — 
B Class CClass'  D Class 


Zo Zo Zo 
Large and medium. . i 71 12 17 
Small and very small __—.. 57 ol oe 
None. : os ss . 27 45 28 


There was thus a definite tendency for better-off people to have houses 
with larger gardens. A majority of both B and C class had large or 
medium gardens, and more than a quarter of D’s had no garden at all. 

There was also a close correlation between owning the property and 
having a garden. People who owned their houses were much more 
likely to have a large or medium garden and much less likely to have 
a small garden or no garden at all than people who rented. 


Size of Garden and Tenure 


Large and Small and 
Medium _ very Small None 


yA a yA 
Owners oe 6] 37 : 2 
Renters ne 43 35 22 


Thus only 2% of the people in the sample who had bought their homes 
had bought one without a garden. These were all in Metrotown; and 
nearly all of these said they would like to have a garden. | 


Wanting a Garden 


In all the areas studied the great majority of people wanted gardens, 
though less so in Oak Estate than in any of the other areas where 
houses had gardens; but even here only 4% said they definitely would 
- not like a garden, while 8% were doubtful. There was less demand for 
_ gardens where only some of the houses had them, viz. : 


Wanted Definitely 


gardens not 

/o Zo 
Churchtown... va ae 7 
Midtown n ks oe 


Metrotown 79 5 
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At Metrotown a high percentage (16%) and at Midtown a small 
number (67%) were doubtful as to whether they wanted a garden, but a 
few of them were people with small gardens. 

Finally there was the group of flats with no gardens at all. Here 
88", of the people in Metroflats, but only 68% of those in Newflats, | 
said they would like a garden. This appears to have been largely 
due to the fact that Newflats had flower-beds between the blocks 
(at present being cultivated for allotments), and were within a few 
hundred yards of a large open space, while Metroflats had asphalted 
yards between the blocks, and only two small open spaces within easy 
reach. 

In the whole sample there was a strong correlation between having a 
garden and wanting one. Of those who already had gardens 94% said 
they wanted one, but of those who had no garden only 78% said they 
wanted one. Similarly, a larger proportion of those with large or medium 
gardens (96%) said they wanted one than of those with small or very 
small gardens (93/,)—though the difference here is Statistically less 


significant. 


Some typical reasons for wanting a garden: 


“Most decidedly, it’s my hobby.”’ (M40C, Modelville, large garden.) 


‘*I’m not interested in gardening, but I like it for the children.”’ (F45C, Model- 
ville, large garden.) 


“‘I wouldn’t be without one. My husband loves his garden.’”’ (F70C, Gardenville, 
well-kept medium garden.) 


“I’m a garden-lover and we take great pride in ours.”” (F70C, Gardenville, small 
front, well-kept back garden.) 


“It’s a nice recreation, and it’s nice to sit out in the garden when you’ve been work- 
ing if you don’t feel like going out.”’ (F55C, Elm Estate, well-kept medium garden.) 


‘When we first came here a lot of them thought it was too quiet, but I said, ‘I’m 
going to dig a hole in the garden and sit there till I take root’. We only grow veget- 
ables, but I think it’s a great thing being able to sit at the back there.”’ (F60C, Elm 


Estate, well-kept medium garden.) 

Many people thus had a very strong attachment to their garden, the 
care of which formed their principal leisure-time occupation. Quite a 
number of people liked a garden, but were not particularly keen on 
gardening; for instance, the Gardenville man with a large well-kept 
garden, who remarked that he would like a garden, but this was “too 
big for my taste; I hate gardening” (M35C). Other people too, with 
large or medium-sized gardens would have preferred to have smaller 
ones on account of the work involved in running a large one: 


**'Yes, but it would have to be a very small one. I can’t do much with one now.’ 
(FS0C, Modelville, well-kept medium garden.) 


Several people mentioned that they would prefer a larger back garden 
and a smaller front one: 


“Yes, but I'd like it smaller in front and larger behind. There’s too much to keep 
up in front here for show, and not enough at the back, especially with the Anderson 
in it.” (F50D, Elm Estate, mediumly kept small garden. ) 


“Td like it in one piece, not a large piece in front.” (F60C, Gardenville, neglected 
medium-sized garden.) 
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Reasons for not wanting Gardens 


People who did not want a garden either did not have the time or 
were too old to work it: 


**T do, and I don’t. I couldn’t keep it up myself.” (F65D, Midtown, has backyard.) 
“I’m too old for gardens.” (F55D, Metrotown, has small concreted back yard.) 


‘It’s nice for anyone who likes it, but I have no time for a garden.” (F40C, 
Metrotown.) © 


‘*We’re too old, and only thé two of us.”’ (F70D, Newflats.) 


Some people, however, were indifferent : 


‘“‘The family isn’t interested in it.” (F50C, Elm Estate, had well-kept medium 
garden, but would rather not have one.) 


**A garden doesn’t worry me at all.’’ (F40C, top flat, Metroflats.) 


Others were satisfied with an allotment—this was an attitude found 
particularly at Newflats. 


What Gardenless People would do in their Gardens: 


We have seen that even among people who had no gardens, the great 
majority would have liked to possess one, could they have done so. 
What would they do with it? When a sample of people who had no 
. gardens was asked this question in North London, their answers were 
in approximately the following order of importance: 

_ Growing vegetables 
Growing flowers 

‘Growing things” 
Keeping chickens 
Relaxation 
Children to play in 
Nothing 
Drying washing 

, Dog kennel 

Keeping rabbits 
Keeping pigs 


When in 1939 306 East End families, living in property condemned for 
slum clearance, were asked what they would do with a garden if they 
had one, 97% said they would sit in it, 98% said they would grow 
flowers, and 90, grow vegetables in it. These attitudes can be equally 
illustrated from the main sample inquiry. First, some comments 
illustrating general pro-garden feeling on the part of those without 
gardens: 

“*I love gardens.”’ (F50D, Newfiats.) 

*“*It occupies your mind.” (F30D, Metroflats.) 
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“My husband’s retiring soon, It would be nice to have a garden.” (F50D, Metro- 
flats.) 


‘“‘That’s a drawback about flats.”” (M45C, Metrofiats.) 
People who wanted a garden for growing things in: 


‘“*I’d love one. A small front garden and a back garden big enough to grow stuff 
in.”” (M55D, Metrotown.) 


People who wanted a garden for their children to play in: 
‘I’ve got six children and there’s nowhere for them to play.”’ (M55D, Metroflats.) 


People who wanted a garden for relaxation: 


“Tt would be nice to have somewhere nice to lie out in fine weather.” (F25C, 
Churchtown.) 


What Gardens are used for 


People who had not got a garden sometimes painted beautiful 
pictures of what, if they had a garden, they would do with it. The 
following descriptions from investigators’ notebooks give a more 
prosaic idea of what people actually used their gardens for than might 


be obtained from the preceding remarks on what they would like to do 
in them: 


A Garden in Metrotown: Garden contains Anderson shelter, two newly dug beds, 
several chicken-houses and a dustbin. Investigator notes: “‘Rather dismal looking, 
but probably because of the time of the year (March). Generally rather shabby look 
about the yard and the garden. The lavatory door is open and the dustbin is in an 
unpleasantly obvious position.” 

F30D said: “We haven't done anything much to it, we haven’t been here long. 
We grew some onions last year and a few odds and ends.” 


A Garden on Elm Estate: Garden about 21 ft. Square contains patchy lawn ‘“‘for 
children to play on”. Anderson shelter covered by earth and grass, two vegetable 
beds, a raised onion bed and a chair. Investigator notes: *"There is a stamped earth 
path down the centre. One half has been freshly dug with a view to planting veget- 
ables. The shelter takes up some space on left-hand side of the garden, where a lawn 
is left for children to play on. A pit is being dug in the centre of the lawn, but inter- 
viewee (F30D) did not know what her husband plans for it. The usual concrete yard 
separates the garden from the house.”’ 

F30D said: ‘‘We haven’t done much to it, my husband doesn’t get much time. 
My daughter, aged 14, buys all the seeds for her little plot herself. She is very keen on 
it. She’s always had one, but she’s taken a bit more this year. This is one of the 


biggest gardens round here.” 


Thus, while many people’s actual gardens achieved all that gardenless 
people hoped for in their dream ones, others fell far short of the ideal; 
and the chickens gave way to dustbins, the flower beds to sandpits for 
the children, the vegetable beds to an Anderson shelter, and the 
pleasaunce for reclining in on Sunday afternoon to a wilderness of junk. 

The urge to grow things is clearly a very deep-seated one. It came out 
top in the reasons for wanting a garden among those who had not got 
one. In practically every garden we have surveyed in this study (apart 
from those which were little more than backyards), there was something 
growing other than grass, even if it was only a few straggly shrubs or a 
“‘chaos of chrysanthemums” (cf. Chapter III). This desire also came out 
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top in the list of actual uses to which the garden-owners in a North 
London sample put their gardens: 


Growing ve setables 
Drying washing 
Growing flowers 
Nothing 
A.R.P. shelter 
Children to play in 
Relaxation 

ia Chickens 

“Growing things” 

Keeping rabbits 
Dog-kennel 
Storing wood 


It is interesting to compare the more utilitarian ring of this list with 
the previous one which showed the things people would like to do with 
their gardens if they had one. The mundane function of drying washing 
rises from eight to second place in the list. Relaxation falls from 
fifth to seventh place. A quite new use, providing space for an Anderson 
shelter, appears. Nobody wanted to have a garden just to put an 
Anderson shelter in it. 

The uses to which people put their gardens when they have them can 
be illustrated from the following remarks: 


For growing things: 
**I’m very fond of a rem, for vegetables and flowers.”” (F40C, Oak Estate, small 
well-kept garden.) 


“Yes, I’d like a good-sized one for flowers and vegetables. When a man’s getting 
on a bit he wants it to interest the mind.” (M55C, Elm Estate, small well-kept 
garden, but complains it is too small.) 


For children to play in: 


“*We came here because we wanted a garden for the children to play in.” (F30D, 
_ Oak Estate, three children, small garden mediumly kept.) 


“Yes definitely, especially whére there’s children. They must have somewhere to — 
play. I don’t believe in children running in the streets.”” (F25C, Elm Estate, two 
children, fairly well-kept medium garden.) 


In this connection note the places where children do play, as given in 
When We Build Again. On schooldays in Midtown 217% of the chil- 
dren played in the house, 19% in the garden or yard only, 16% in 
the streets or on waste ground only, 5% in parks, recreation grounds and 
school playgrounds, and 33% in some combination of these places, i.e. 
house and garden or garden and street. At weekends and during the 
holidays, the chief differences were that many fewer played in the house 
alone, fewer in the streets, more in the parks, and in more than one 
place. In none of the three concentric sectors into which the authors 
divided Midtown were more than a quarter of the children recorded 
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‘figures are counted as gardens, in no sector did as many as 60% of the 
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as playing in gardens alone, and even if all the “combined places” 


children play in gardens. This was in Spite of the fact that in the Outer 


Ring 96% of the houses had gardens, in the Middle Ring 77% and in the 
Central Wards 33%. 


Comments on the use of gardens for relaxation: 

““Yes, old people want somewhere quiet to sit in the sun.” (F70C, Metrotown ) 
_ “Yes, and with space for a lawn.” (F45C, Modelville.) 
For keeping chickens: 

“Yes, we've got chickens.” (F50C, Gardenville.) 


Well-Kept and Neglected Gardens 


A sidelight is thrown on people’s attitudes towards their gardens by 
observat on on how the gardens were kept. Gardens were classified 
for this purpose into well-kept, medium and neglected, and this 
information was obtained for 753 of the 846 houses with gardens in the 
main survey. 


52/7, of the gardens were well-kept ; 
30% i. mediumly kept; and 
18% cs . neglected. 


By far the largest proportion of well-kept gardens were found in the 
Garden Cities, and by far the largest proportion of neglected gardens in 
the Old Houses, as the following table shows: 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Area Gardens Well-kept Gardens Neglected 
Zo 7o 
Garden Cities .. iM 76 9 
Housing Estates eae 49, 17 
Old Houses... i 37 26° 


The highest proportion of well-kept gardens was found in Model- 
ville (887%), and the highest proportion of neglected gardens in Midtown 
(46%) and Churchtown (45%). These figures are largely explicable in 
terms of the size of the gardens, though many other factors also enter in. 
Large and medium gardens were usually better kept than small gardens 
(62%, compared with 34%), and correspondingly few neglected gardens 
were encountered among the larger and medium gardens (10%). The 
Garden Cities, as we saw above, had the largest proportion of large 
and medium gardens, while the Old Houses had the largest proportion 
of small and very small gardens. 

The correlation between people with neglected gardens and people — 
who did not want a garden was also very striking. Whereas 50% of those 
who wanted a garden had a well-kept one, only 33% of those who did 
not want a garden kept their gardens well. On the other hand, 56°, of 
the people who did not want a garden had neglected gardens, a clear 
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indication that they meant what they said. This compares with the 
figures in When We Build Again, where 627 of the people who did not 
want a garden had their own gardens in a bad condition, while 41% of 
the people who liked gardens had them in good condition. 

In the present sample it was the middle-aged people between 40 and 
60 who kept their gardens best, while both the young and the old were 
less keen gardeners: 


24% of old (over 60) people had neglected gardens ; 
20% of young people (under 40) had neglected gardens; and | 
13% of middle-aged (40-60) people had neglected gardens. 


Old people, as we have seen, often found themselves unable to work a 
garden, and so it was not surprising to find their gardens the most 
neglected. Young people had not this excuse. But in most cases they 
had got children, and as every gardener knows, young children and a 
tidy garden do not go together. Only 42, of the people with children 
had well-kept gardens, compared with 61% of those without children. 

Among those who had gardens, class differences were reflected in the 
conditions of gardens: 


B class had 73% well-kept, T'/ neglected gardens. 
CG  , 2. ww ee +s 
D 93 39% 99 a3 /z 33 99 


D class people thus twice as often neglected gardens as C class 
people—another reason why the old housés had more neglected 
gardens, for they had more D class people than any other area. 

_ The longer people had lived in a place, the more likely they were to 
have a well-kept garden. People who had lived in their houses for less 
than two years showed only 41% of well-kept gardens, whereas 59% of 
gardens were well-kept in those places where people had lived for more 
than ten years. Tenure was also an important factor here. Owners had 
63% well-kept and 9% neglected gardens, compared with 51% and 18% 
respectively for tenants. Moreover, the same difference appeared, 
though not so strikingly, between the gardens of would-be Owners and 
those of people who preferred to rent. 

People who are likely to have well-kept gardens may thus be 
summed up as aged between 40 and 60, of B or C class, without 
children, owning their house and liking it, having lived there for more 
than ten years, and often with a large garden and liking it. 


XXII. The Situation of the Home 


The actual position of: the home in relation to work or shops, and 
the social and esthetic qualities of the neighbourhood in which it 
is situated are very important factors to be taken into account 
in assessing satisfaction with homes. In the present enquiry 
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9% Of the interviewees spontaneously gave situation factors as a reason 
for liking their homes, and 4% gave them as a reason for disliking them. 
There was a strong correlation in each case between the reason given 
and the actual liking or disliking of the home. Only 14% of those who 
gave situation reasons for liking their homes actually disliked the home 
on balance, whereas 44% of those who gave situation reasons for dis- 
liking the home disliked it on balance. 


As the situation factors varied from place to place, it is best to discuss 
them separately under areas: 


Old Houses 


At Midtown, where the sample area was in the middle of a typical 
Midland small factory area, 12%, of the sample gave nearness to hus- 
band’s work-as the chief reason for liking their home, and more than 
half of these actually disliked the house they were — in; some 
remarks: 

“It’s handy to my work.” (F40D, factory worker.) 


“It’s convenient for my husband’s work.” (F60D, husband a gateman, a mile 
away, walks to work.) 


‘I’m not here for choice, but it’s near my husband’s work.” (F60D, husband 
works in a factory 4-mile away, disliked house.) 


In Metrotown, a woman with two children liked her house because: 
“*It’s just opposite the school for the children, at least it was till it was bombed. e 

(F30C.) 

People living in some roads approved of the situation and outlook, 

but others, living in different streets, said they disliked the district; 

one, F75D, complaining particularly of “‘the way the district has 


gone down in tone” 


At Subtown, few people mentioned the situation at all as a reason for 
either liking or disliking their home, though nearness to shops, nearness 
to schools and a south aspect were mentioned, and M50C, a railway 
guard who had lived there for thirty years, complained of “‘the way 
the neighbourhood had deteriorated lately.” 

In Seatown, where the area had been badly blitzed, nobody at all 
liked the situation of the home; some people found it too far from the 
shops, or too far from work, and one wanted to go back to London; 
all these people also disliked their houses: 


‘It’s not so much the house itself, but it’s not convenient for the shops. My 
husband likes it.”’ (F65D.) 


“Tt wouldn’t be a bad house for an elderly couple, but it’s not really big enough 


for us, and it’s too far from work.” (F60D, four in family, husband a dockyard 
worker who goes three miles to work by bus.) 


Several people in Churchtown liked the district in which they were 
living for its central position, making remarks like: ‘* Well, it’s near 
the shops, that’s convenient just now’’; *‘ Well, it’s just near the town 
and that”; or “It’s central, so handy”. The only objection was to 
“the neighbours and the quarter; I’m not used to this quarter”. 
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Garden Cities 


At Modelville the relatively rural and suburban position of the houses 
was much appreciated, and was mentioned by 22% of the interviewees, 
in such terms as “the position”, ~ the situation”, “‘the surroundings”, 
“the high position’, “‘the view’. Practically all these people liked 
both their house and the district. Some added that it was “very nice 
in summer’’, or “‘a healthy spot”, or “open at the back’, or that it 
‘“‘catches all the sun”. Some comments on the district: 


‘*T love the neighbourhood. It’s ideal, it’s nice and select and quiet. And it’s always 
tidy, fresh and clean.” (F60C.) 


“The open space is the chief item. It used to be off the map a bit, but there’s a bus 
service now. (M40C.) 


At Gardenville the situation was mentioned as “liked” by 13% of 


the sample. The actual reasons were very similar to those given at 


Modelville, though rather more people liked their houses because 
they were near the shops or their work, rather fewer commented 
on the situation or the “rural aspect’’, 


Housing Estates 


The only-one of the Housing Estates where there was any appreciable _ 


degree of comment on the situation, as a factor in house-satisfaction, 
was Elm Estate, where 24°, made favourable comments. These were 
mainly favourable remarks about the pleasantness of the estate’s sur- 
roundings, its greenness, openness, healthiness and so on: 


“*Well, I like the way it’s situated. This is an ideal corner.” (M50C.) 
“I like the surroundings, it’s fine and healthy for the children.” (F35C.) 


Flats 


At Metroflats, the ugliness of the surroundings was disliked, people 
making remarks like, “It’s so ugly I could never be happy here’, 
“the outlook is an eyesore’’, “I feel tied in, there’s bricks all round”’. 
One or two, however, said they liked it because “‘it gets sun in one room 
or another all day” or “it’s nice and fresh in summer”. | 

At Newflats, the openness and airiness of the site was much liked, 


but the fact that it was eg a railway line came in for 
unfavourable comment: 


‘‘It’s a bit near the railway, there’s a lot of smoke.” (M40D.) 


“Well, the house is rather out of the way. One side you look on railway lines and 
the other side a brick wall, it’s too monotonous. I like a house where you can see the 
traffic or a jolly good row in the street if there is one.” (F75D.) 


Thus, the most important factors connected with site of the house, 
affecting people’s feelings, included the surroundings (whether urban, 
suburban or rural), and nearness to work and shops. Places with 
conspicuously green and pleasant surroundings, such as Elm Estate 
and Modelville, were much appreciated. On the other hand, “ugly” 
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places (¢.g., Midtown and Seatown) did not call forth any corre- 
sponding disapproval. People seemed to accept the unsightliness as 
more or less inevitable. 


XXIII. Keeping oneself to oneself 


The desire for privacy, for keeping oneself to oneself, is a powerful 
motive in modern society; people wanted to be “all on our own 
like”, and liked to have their own street door. Whatever people may 
think of their neighbours in the street or the people they meet shopping 
or going down town, they definitely like to have their home to them- 
selves. Any idea of having to share a home, even to share a gateway 
or front-porch, is repugnant to a great many people, and this applies" 
also to being overlooked, either while sitting in the garden or when 
in the house. We saw in earlier chapters how people objected to sharing 
front-porches (Chapter XII), wash-houses (Chapter IX) and lavatories 
(Chapter XI). me 

There was an almost monotonous iteration about the phrase people 
used to indicate their wish for a separate house “on their own’. About 
7% Of the whole sample used this or some slight variant, and people 
with this opinion about their house were found in nearly all the areas, © 
but especially at Metroflats (27%), Ash Estate (22%), and Elm Estate 


(19%). 
Some typical comments: 


“It’s our own, isn’t it? A house of your own.” (F25D, Midtown, used to live in 
rooms down the road.) 


**T’ve got it all to myself.’’ (F60C, Subtown.) 


“To start off with, there’s more room for the children. Then I’ve got the place 
to myself.”” (F35D, Oak Estate.) 


“It’s self-contained. You can please yourself when you do your washing and all 
that. In a flat you have to do it on a certain day whether you like it or not.” (F30D, 
Elm Estate, used to live in.a flat in Metrotown.) 


“You're all on your own. We’ve come from a tenement flat building—TI’ve got a 
_ <5 and I can leave the work and start again when I feel like it.” (F50D, Ash 
tate. : : 


‘You're on your own, your dirt’s your own.” (F50C, Newflats.) 


The key phrases are “‘all to ourselves”, “‘all on our own” and “‘self- 
contained”. These three variants on the same theme show what people 
really expected from a house. The same idea was more graphically 
expressed by those who said they like their house because of its own 
front door: 


“*I like it very much indeed. It’s got a front door and a back. You can go inside 
and its’ nobody’s business.” (F50C, Ash Estate.) 


**It’s self-contained, you’ve got your own street door.” (F40D, Metroflats.) 


What people wanted was a self-contained flat or house with its own 
front door, not shared by or sharing any of its conveniences with 
any other family. The total proportion expressing this view in the 
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whole sample was about 10%. The importance people attached to 
having a separate front door has already been touched on in 
Chapter XII, where 25% of those with common porches on the Housing 
Estates objected to them. A drastic example of the troubles that 
common porches lead to was given by a woman living in Oak Estate: 


‘“‘FEvery house should have it’s own entrance. It’s terrible, the rows with these 
porches. Last week I saw the woman over the way having a terrible set-to with her 
neighbour on the step. She slapped her across the face with a wet flannel.’’ (F25C.) 


Being Overlooked 


Anything in the nature of being overlooked was strongly 


deprecated. This applied particularly to back gardens, where people | 


often complained that the hedge that divided them from their neigh- 
bours’ garden was too scanty to ensure real privacy: 


“The fences in the gardens should be higher, not overlooking like this. A lot of 
people want more privacy. New houses should have more privacy—gardens and 
front gates—I don’t mind so much myself, I get on with the neighbours—-never had 
a row with anybody, but some don’t.”’ (F35C, Oak Estate.) 


**Yes, I do think they should make the houses more kind of private. It’s so open, 


just these thin little bits of stick for fences, and often nothing at all.”” (F30D, Ash 
Estate.) 


‘*The back garden fence should be higher, to make it more private.” (F60D, Oak 
Estate.) 


This form of privacy complaint occurred mainly in the newer housing 
areas where thin paling fences had been put up between the gardens, 
and hedges had not had time to grow; in the older houses the gardens 
were often separated by a brick wall. Sometimes the backs of one row 
of houses overlooked the gardens of another row, and this again 
was disliked. Equally strong protests were made where people could 
be overlooked either in the house or sitting on a balcony: 


**The scullery window should have the frosted glass on the top half. We have to 


wash in the scullery, and people in the top of the opposite block can look in.” (F40C, 
Metrofiats.) 


‘“*Everyone should have privacy. We've got a balcony, but the lady next door can 
see into it. It’s not very private.” (F30C, Newflats.) 


Again and again the desire not to be watched by other people when 
' taking one’s ease was stressed. 


Living in Rooms or Part-Houses 


The gravest threat to privacy comes when two or more families live 
in the same house. This is rather a different matter from taking in 
a lodger, for a lodger can always be given notice, while it is almost 
impossible to remove a fellow tenant. The great majority of the 
Metrotown houses in the sample were divided houses, usually in- 
habited by two or three. families. The comments of these people on 
their neighbours and landladies are therefore of considerable interest : 
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Fellow-tenants : 


Wife of A.R.P. worker in ground-floor flat: ““I don't like tenement houses, but I 
do like my flat. The only trouble is you’re at the mercy of anyone who moves in 


above. I'd like it best if it was self-contained with my own front door and a bath- 
room.” (F30C). 


“I'd like to be on my own. It’s only an old lady upstairs, but still. .” (F35C, 
ground-floor.) 


‘I don’t have it to myself. They are nice people downstairs, but it’s not like being 
on your own.” (F35C, Subtown.) 


Landlady : 


“It’s rooms. Some people call it a flat, but I don’t. You’re always having land- 
ladies poking about minding your business.” (F65D, Metrotown.) 


People who had lived in rooms, then moved to a house of their own, 
praised the greater privacy of their new homes: 


‘*I only had rooms before, and it’s nice having a house to myself.” (F30C, 
Subtown.) 


‘Well, you’re entirely on your own, no miserable landladies saying what you 
shall do. We had to come to London during the Depression, and we had to take 
what we could get, but we had a miserable landlady. When my baby came, she ob- 
jected because I wouldn’t let her have the handling of him. I had a breakdown 
and we had to get out, and through medical help I was sent up here, and here: we’ve 
stuck. We thought we’d make a move when we'd finished school, but now we feel 
we do get good value for our 15s., and we don’t want to pay much more.” (F45B, 


wife of London manager for rubber manufacturer, Elm Estate, used to live in flat 
in divided house.) 


‘It’s convenient, you’re to yourself, no lodgers in the upstairs flat. In Fulham 
we had a cantankerous kind of woman in the house, and my wife’s a woman who 
keeps herself to herself, and this didn’t please her.’’ (MS50D, taxi-driver, Elm Estate.) 


‘‘ After rooms it’s a palace. We had to carry every drop of water there.’ (FS50D, 
Metrofiats, formerly in rooms.) 


The same applied to people who had moved from a fiat to a house: 


“It’s better than flats. Modern houses are better than flats. You have your own 
garden and your own front door.” (F35C, Subtown, used to live in flat.) 


Neighbours 


Two problems arise connected with neighbours: relations with neigh- 
bours sharing the same house, and relations with neighbours living 
next door or in the same street. Neighbours living in the same house 
were deprecated even if it was “‘only an old lady upstairs”; but neigh- 
bours living in a different house were endurable, provided they did 
not obtrude themselves into the family’s private affairs by being 
noisy or able to overlook one of the rooms or the garden. 

The following conversation overheard by an investigator | is typical 
of an ordinary friendly chat among neighbours: 


_ Mrs. S. is walking home, a little after six, with a bag of shopping. She stops in 


front of her next-door neighbour’ s front window and shouts in: 


“You there, Mrs. K.?” 
** Hullo, duck. How you getting on?”’ says Mrs. K.., coming to the window. 


ve Lovely. Do you know, I’ve heard from young Lil? She’s coming out of the 
hospital Saturday.” 
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“What? They’re sure, are they? When did you hear?” 

‘Just this evening. I got the letter at half-past four. She’s going up for the in- 
spection Tuesday, and I’m to go and fetch her home Saturday. I was trying to 
tell your Nell, but you can’t tell her anything, you know, she jumps at you so. 
She says Lil won’t be coming home so soon, but she don’t ‘understand, they never 
go up for the inspection without they’ re coming home in two or three shies 0s after. 
She ain’t half excited.” 

“I reckon she is. I bet young George’s excited too!”’ 

‘**He is. He couldn’t eat no tea, hardly, no more could I. Do you know, I was 
sitting down to my mending, half an hour after I got the letter it was, and my hands 
was trembling so I could hardly hold the needle. Trembling terrible, just thinking 
of her to come home.” 

‘*Make you busy, won’t it?’ | 

“Yes, but I know how I'll die it. Young Nell will see after her in the mornings 
while I’m out working. It’s my lucky day today. Chap came and said there was 
a Canadian fellow has two rooms in King Henry's Road, and he wants someone 
to scrub them out for him. He’s got his wife coming up, or something. This chap 
who told me, he said he can't get anyone to do it for him, and he’s willing to pay 
anyone ten shillings to come in one afternoon, just to scrub them two rooms. 
That’s for me, I said. It’s good, isn’t it, ten shillings? = 

me t s good money. They can’t get the people to do it now, you see. That’s what 
it is.’ 
 *That’s right.” 

‘Well, I must be getting on with my work, I suppose, or Dad’ll be after me.’ 

‘* Tis a life, isn’t it? Well, ta-ta, duck.” 

te Ta-ta. 99 


Such conversational intercourse is part of the everyday life of every 
community, though to hear the way some people talked about their 
neighbours, might lead one to assume that the last thing they wanted 
was to pass the time of day with them. Considerable dislike of 
neighbours was also discovered in the 1939 Metrotown survey, when 
people were asked whether they would prefer to live in any other 
house in the street: 


‘“*T want to get out the company of the street.” 

**T don’t like the people on the other side of the street, they’re all Irish, rough, 
all the riff-raff, they’ve brought the street down. I don’t talk to them much. I some- 
times walk past without speaking to them, and they think I’m queer. We poor 
labour people ought to have little houses, two floors. Leave these big houses for 
the high-tops, ~~ can afford them.”’ 


Neighbours’ Noise 


In the present survey the chief positive complaint that was made . 
against neighbours was of this noisiness, and this was virtually confined 
to the two blocks of flats, where 13% (Metroflats) and 8% (Newflats) 
either grumbled about this or suggested that new houses and flats 
to be built after the war should be made more soundproof. The chief 
burden of complaint was against the noisiness of children: 


“The main trouble is the noise, wireless going and children playing round the 
the yard. You can hear everything goirig on, and when my husband’s doing night 
shift he can’t get to sleep with it.”’ (F50D, Metroflats.) 


Or else against children playing, when their noisiness was inferred : 


‘“‘There’s a lot of nuisance with the children playing outside and aiming balls 
at the windows. I want an upper flat.” (F70D, ations ) 
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There was also a good deal of general complaint about noisy 
neighbours : | 


_ _ “It’s noisy, you never get any peace. The neighbours are such a mixed class. 
I like my old place better for that.’’ (F40C, Newfiats.) 


“You can hear every little noise next door.” (F30C, Newfiats.) . 


“*Well, the noise, if you’ve got noisy neighbours what can you do?” (F40D, 
Newflats. ) 


The protest is indirectly one against having to live in a community 
like a block of flats at all. The noises “get on people’s nerves” precisely 
because their “nerves” are already somewhat edgy from having to 
live in unaccustomed proximity to their neighbours. 


XXIV. Landlords: Own or Rent? 


One of the more significant watersheds in the tangled range of | 
housing problems was that between the people who owned and those 
who rented their homes. There was a parallel watershed on the opinion 
side between those who wanted to own and those who preferred to 
rent. The sample in the present survey was not a random cross-section 
of housing in England, so that the proportion of owners in the total 
cannot be regarded as representative. The sample was heavily biased 
by the fact that all the houses on the three Housing Estates belonged 
to the London County Council, and of the flats Metroflats was the 
property of the local Borough Council and Newflats belonged to a 
Housing Society; there was no possibility of any of these being 
privately owned. Of the remainder, the Old Houses and Garden Cities, 
only in Subtown and Modelville was there any appreciable proportion 
of owned houses: 


Percentage of Houses Owned in Various Areas 


/o 
Subtown ey ie ne ‘i 42 
MecGervane ljwwtti(‘(C“‘«‘ a 23 
Seatown ey a rh 10 
Metrotown .. ee ae 5 
Churchtown ceo ek 
Gardenville .. a es 2 
Midtown _.... - a - 0 


People who said they would prefer to own their houses (24% of the 
whole sample) were more numerous than those who actually did so — 
(7%); of those who wanted to own, 28% actually did so, and of those 
who preferred to rent, 97% actually did so. There was thus a con- 
siderable margin of unfulfilled desire to own. 

The desire to own was weak in the two types of housing where 
it was in fact impossible to own, viz. the Housing Estates (20%) and 
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the Flats (21%), the extremes being represented by Elm Estate (29%) 
and Oak Estate (147). It was weakest of all in the Midtown old houses 
(7%), where in fact all the householders interviewed were tenants. 
The desire to own was on an average more intense in the Garden 
Cities (29%) than in the Old Houses (26%), though if the exceptionally 
low figure for Midtown is omitted, the remaining Old Houses come 

out slightly higher than Modelville and Gardenville. 


Some Characteristics of Owners and Tenants 


More men (34%) than women (24%) preferred to own. Since the great 
majority of the interviewees in the present survey were women, it is 
important to bear this distinction in mind. 


Class was also an important factor in determining whether people 
liked to or actually did own their houses, as the following table shows: 


Percentage of this Class who: 


Own Would Prefer to Own 
Class their Houses : their Houses 
1 Yo 
B 28 42 
i 12 29 
D 3 19 


The desire to own decreased with the declining social scale, and so, | 
accordingly, did the proportion of people who actually did own. The 

proportion of B class people in the sample was very small indeed— 
only 2/,— and the figures for B’s must therefore not be taken as 
representative of B’s as a whole, but they do illustrate the greater 
desire to own among B’s than among the other classes, and the even 
greater degree to which they had succeeded in attaining their ambitions. 

Age made only a slight difference to whether people rented or 
owned. Five per cent of people under 40 owned their houses compared 
with 9% of people over 40. Length of residence, however, was an 
important factor in this respect. Nobody who had been in a house for 
less than two years was found to be owning it, but since this period 
would, of course, in no case have reached back to before the war, 
this was not surprising. 7% of the people who had been living in their 
present homes for three to ten years owned them, compared with 15% of 
those who had been there more than ten years. This clearly establishes 
the stabilizing factor of owning a house. People who own are less 
likely and also less able to move, since moving almost invariably 
entails a financial loss. 

The houses owned were generally speaking better equipped and 
better cared for than those that were only rented. Of the houses 
with large and medium gardens, 11% were owned, of those with small 
gardens 8’ were owned; and of those with no gardens at all only 
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1% were owned. This last group, of course, included a preronderance 
of flats, which in this case c.nnot be owned anyway. Where there was 
a garden, 12/ of the well-kept gardens were owned, 9% of the mediumly 
kept and 6% of the neglected ; and the same trend could be seen in the 
desire to own, as 29% of those with well-kept gardens and 22% of 
those with neglected gardens wanted to own. 

Ownership was clearly correlated with a more intense feeling about 
the home, though when both actual and potential ownership were 
correlated with liking or disliking the house, there was no statistically 
significant difference, When it was correlated with the house people 
would really like to live in if they could choose, 11% of those who 
wanted to live in a bungalow, 5%. of those who would prefer to live 
in a small house, and none at all of those who would have liked to 
live mn a flat wanted to own their homes. None of those who did not 
want a garden wanted to own their own homes. 


Why People Want to Own 


Many people discussed the pian of owning, and said they 
would like to own, if only . 


The chief factor that deterred would-be owners was the financial one: 


“If you've got money i in the bank, then buy. But you’ve got to think of the up- 
keep. oe (F50C, Elm Estate.) 


‘“Own it if you had the money, but not under a building society, It’s all right 


to put the money down, but not to be in debt for the rest of your life.”” (FS0C, 
Newflats.) 


But another frequent remark was that people could easily have bought 


their home, with all the money they had paid out in rent in the course 
of a lifetime: 


‘“‘! wish we had owned. It’s all absorbent of money all these years, and not a 
brick do you own.” (F50C, Elm Estate, rent 21s. 11d., lived there over 20 years.) 


‘“*We must have bought this house several times over by now.” (F70D, Metro- 
town, rent 27s., lived there over 20 years.) 


Closely allied with the financial factor was the age factor. A good many 
people said they would like to own, but were too old to be able to 
pay off the instalments in their lifetime: 


‘We're too old to own. We’ve paid for this house in twenty-one years, I think.” 
(F50D, Elm Estate.) 


“It would be nice to have your own if we were starting out again, just married.” 
(F45D, Ash Estate.) 


The war, and particularly compensation difficulties after bomb damage, 
made quite a few reluctant to own: 
**I hope to buy one, if we survive all this.” (M45C, Elm Estate.) 


“Well, we bought it. My husband put by a little bit of cash and paid down. 
We rather wish we hadn't now, because we have -to shoulder practically all re- 
sponsibility. If our house is bombed now we have to bear all the loss ourselves 
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until the Government gives us compensation, if it does. If we were renting it, the 
landlord would have to see to everything. It’s a different matter in peacetime, 
though. If we can come through this war with no more damage done, we'll be all 
right.” (F40C, North London, house with large hole in roof.) 

The restriction of freedom in moving, if a house is owned, was thought 
to be a disadvantage. This is evidently an important point in con- 
nection with post-war planning, since if the proposals of the Barlow 
Commission on the location of industry are implemented, there will 
have to be a good deal more organized shifting of labour about the 
country than there was before the war, and this may come up against 
the obstacle of house-ownership acting as a deterrent. There is clearly 
a need for some easy way of enabling working-class people to transfer 
their building society transactions from one house to another without 
losing the payments they have already made. 

Some comments in this vein: 


‘“*I should like to pay for my house by the rent, but on the other hand, when I’m 
retired I ~/ har like to leave and get a nice little place by the seaside.”’ (M50C, 
Elm Estate 


“It’s difficult. If you own a house, you get tied to a district. I’d like a change, 
but we can’t move because of the house. If it wasn’t for the war, wed let it, but it 
would cost too much to repair the bomb damage properly now. of (F40C, Subtown. ) 


Then there are various domestic considerations that affected the 
decision to own or rent: 


‘“*It’s nice to own if you’ve a man that” s handy about the house.” (F60D, 
Elm Estate.) 


‘It’s a great advantage, you take more interest in doings things.” (F45C, 
Modelville.) 


‘“*We wouldn't have made all these improvements if we didn’t own the house.” 
~ (F35C, Modelville.) 


‘I’ve ‘tried to talk my hubby into buying a house, but he always says he won’t.” 
(F40C, Midtown.) 


Domestic considerations thus resolved themselves into differences of 
opinion between husbands and wives on the advisability of buying 
a house, and the fact that if people owned their own homes they felt 
it worth while putting in more work on them. We have already seen 
the effect of this on the conditions of gardens. 


Owners Who Prefer to Rent 


It is of special interest to examine why the 3% of owners who preferred 
to rent took up this attitude. This seemed to be mainly due to the effect 
of bomb damage on the Subtown householders, F65C said: ‘“‘Once 
you’ve paid your rent your worries are over.” And a taxi-driver’s 
wife, F35C, commented: “We own this one, and that’s why I say 


rent.” Among the Subtown house-owners doubtful about whether 


it was really a good thing to own, was an MSOC, who said: “I own 
this, but I wish I didn’t; if it wasn’t for the war I would sooner own.” 
At Metrotown, five out of six owners preferred to own, but the sixth, 
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F50C, said she would rather rent “as times are”. At Modelville only 
one owner wanted to rent, and she said, “‘I have experience of both.” 

Thus it appeared that where owners said they would rather rent, 
it was usually due to temporary wartime conditions. 


Why People Prefer to Rent 


The reasons people gave for preferring to rent were for the most 
part the same as the drawbacks that the would-be owners instanced 
as the main obstacles to their actually owning. Only they were so 
strongly held as decisively to incline the householder in favour of 
renting. There was, for instance, the financial argument: 


“I would rent, definitely. I wouldn’t own because you want so much capital 


to plan your own house, and make sure you haven’t got bricks mixed with sand.” 
(M35C, Elm Estate.) 


‘It’s not a paying proposition to own a house.”” (M45C, Modelville.) 
“You can get better investments for your money.” (M60C, Modelville.) 


The suspicion of small modern houses built by private enterprise 
came out here. A powerful financial argument was that the house-owner 


had to undertake his own repairs; many people preferred to rent 
for this reason: 


‘‘It's no good owning one house, you need two, so that the rent from one can 
pay for the repajrs you have to have done for the other.”’ (F60D, Midtown.) 


“You've always got your hand in your pocket if you own a house.” (F25D 
Ash Estate.) 


The age reason for not owning was again mentioned, closely linked - 
with the financial reason: 


“You are old before you have finished buying. If you have a lump sum to put 
down, that would be quite different.”” (F35C, Oak Estate.) 


As we have already seen, the war and bomb damage were important 
pro-rent reasons: 


“*Rent, as things are. I mean, if you were ee you’d lose everything.” (F35D, 
Modelville. ) 


The mobility reasons applied again: 


**Rent. There’s not so much responsibility. You can always 2 move if you don’t 
get on with your neighbours.”’ (F45C, Ash Estate.) 


“Rent. You can please yourself then. I don’t want to book a house for life. 
Circumstances may alter.” (F40C, Oak Estate.) 


The principal advantages of renting and disadvantages of owning 
may thus be listed : 


1. Owning is more expensive in the short run, but cheaper 1 in the long 
run, if you can start young. 


2. At present, if you own you have the worry and responsibility of 
repairs and war damage, the landlord’s if you rent. 


3. If you own, you are tied to one place until you can sell the house. 
4. If you buy a house, you are liable to find it is jerry-built. 
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Opinion About Rents 


Rents in the survey sample houses ranged mostly from 10s. to 20s. 
a week, according to the number of rooms. As a factor in satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction about the house, rent was not mentioned by more 
than 5% of the interviewees in either direction. Though it is ‘quite 
clear that rent was an important factor in the selection of the house— 
people live in as nice a house as they can afford—in the present survey 
at any rate rent did not emerge as a considerable spontaneous cause 
of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 


Some typical favourable comments about rent: 


“We're quite satisfied now we've put in the bathroom. The rent’s reasonable, 
and we've had a wide sink put in, the old boiler put out and a gas boiler put in. ‘ 
(F40C, Midtown, 3 in family, | child, 2 bedrooms, rent 10s.) 


“It’s what I can afford.” (F50D, Metrotown, widow living alone, 1 bedroom, 
rent 12s. 6d.) 


“You couldn’t get better for the money. As a working man’s wife, I think we 
have a nicer home then many who are paying far more.”’ (F30C, Gardenville, 
3 in family, 3 bedrooms, rent 12s. 6d.) 


Practically all the people who liked their houses because of the low 
rent, lived in small families and paid a rent of 12s. 6d. or less. 


Some typical unfavourable comments about rent: 


‘‘The rent is too high for two rooms and a scullery.”” (F30D, Metrotown, 5 in 
family, 3 children, 1 bedroom, rent 15s.) 


“It’s an extortionate rent for two rooms and a scullery.”” (F25C, Subtown, 
4 in family, 2 children, 1 bedroom, rent 16s. 3d.) 


‘The rent’s much too high, and the kitchen range is a big aly thing.”” (M60D, 
Elm Estate, 2 in family, 3 bedrooms, rent 26s. 3d.) 


A good many people did not complain of their own rents, but suggested 
that the rents of the new houses to be built after the war should be 


lower: 


‘* Make them in a style like this with a iedaved rent for the working class, to give 
the kiddies a chance.”’ (M50C, Elm Estate.) 


‘‘There should be rents to meet working people’s pockets. These rents are too 
dear.”’ (F45C, Modelville, rent 13s. 10d.) 


‘‘The more modern they are the heavier the rent, and working people can’t 
afford them.” (F50D, Metrotown houses.) 


Landlords 


Of the landlords in the present sample, three were Local Authorities 
and two were Trusts. About these corporate landlords there were 
hardly any complaints (cf. following section) nor about the remaining 
Gardenville or Seatown landlords. That leaves only the four old 
house areas, Midtown, Metrotown, Subtown and Churchtown, where 
specific landlord grumbles could be expected viz. : 


13% at Churchtown grumbled about their landlords 


9% »» Metrotown i ae % 
yA 99 Midtown 99 29 eS 
ky A 99 Subtown 99 99 pee oe 
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The great bulk of these grumbles were about the failure of landlords 


to effect repairs, these in many cases being needed because of bomb. 
damage: 


“It’s not in good condition. It wants re-roofing at the back and doing through. 
The landlord never comes near us. We’ve not seen him for eighteen months. We 
send our rent by post.’ (F50D, Midtown.) 


“It’s no use, the landlords won’t do anything.” (F80D, Metrotown.) 


“*It’s in a filthy state. They haven’t done any repairs here at all.’’ (F30C, Subtown, 
house.damaged by blast.) 


Other kinds of complaints about landlords or landladies were few. 


Restrictions 


_ At Metroflats there were a number of complaints at the restrictions 
imposed by the landlords, the local Borough Council: 


e The restrictions are annoying. We had to get rid of a lovely cat, and give my 
son’s Alsatian to my sister.”’ (M40C.) 


‘They should have rents that working people can pay. Since my two sons have 
been in the Army I’ve got an empty room which they won’t let me let to anyone, 
and I have to pay for it just the same.”’ (F35C.) 


**It’s the rules and regulations. They should let you live your own life.”” (M45C.) 


XXV. Moving and Staying Put? 


The most striking fact that emerged from inquiry into the length of 
residence in the present survey, was the way people tended either to 
move about quite frequently or to stay in the same house for a long 
time, often for a lifetime. Comparatively few people stayed in one 
place for intermediate periods. In the survey as a whole: 


19’% had been in their present houses for less than 2 years; 
23’% had lived there for 3-5 years; 

24% 99 99 99 99 6-10 99 ; 

17% 99 99 99 99 11-20 99 and 


iff, x tom oy, TRS Chan DD years. 


This, however, gives a somewhat misleading picture of the time people 
did actually stay in their houses, since none of the Flats had been up 
more than ten years and none of the houses on the Housing Estates 
for more than 25 years (most of them for 10-20 years). The houses in 
the Garden Cities were mixed, some being pre- and some post-1920 in 
construction. Only in the group of Old Houses was there a really fair 
test, and here: 


25% had been in their present houses under 2 years 


13% 9 99 99 for 3-5 9 
12% 99 99 99 6-10 99 
14% 99 99 99 11-20 99 
34% 99 99 9 Over 20 99 
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Thus in the Old Houses over a third had been there for more than 


twenty years and three-fifths had been there for five years or more, 
leaving only a quarter who had been there under two years. This 


tendency was seen most sharply at Midtown, where 50% had been 
there for more than twenty years and 29% for five years or less; and at 
Metrotown, where 35% had been there for more than twenty years 
and 55% for five years or less. Since the people who had been in their 
houses for two years or less must have come there since the outbreak 
of war, it is of some interest to see how the areas vary in this respect: 


Proportion of People Resident for Two Years or Less 


/o 
Seatown (Old Houses). . ne 34 (including 17% who had 
been bombed out) 
Metrotown (Old Houses) .... 32 
Metrofiats (Flats) ii Ae 26 
Subtown (Old Houses) . iv yt 
Midtown (Old Houses) , 20 
Oak Estate (Housing Estate) .. 19 
Elm Estate (Housing Estate) .. 18 
Churchtown (Old Houses) .. 17 
Ash Estate (Housing Estate) .. 11 
Newflats (Flats). . fo 10 
Modelville (Garden City) —.. 8 
Gardenville (Garden City) .. :.. 


All the first half-dozen areas were in more or less heavily bombed 
districts, and this suggests that a good deal of the moving had been 


caused through the blitz. On the other hand, four out of the first — 


five areas were Old Houses, where housing dissatisfaction was in any 
case highest. Churchtown, the fifth old house area, was the only one 
of them that had not suffered from bombing at the time of the survey. 

An interesting table can be constructed comparing the approximate 
dates of commencement of tenancy in Midtown in the present survey 
with those of the sample in When We Build Again (p. 89): 


(W.W.B.A. tenancies begun within previous eight years— 


1931-38; M-O: period of residence begun within previous 
ten years—1932~42) 


| YY o 
W.W.B.A. Central Wards 38 M.O. Midtown 39 
Middle Ring 37 


Outer Ring .. 57 Modelville .. 53 
Whole City .. 48 _ 


The Midtown old house area ‘iiaeiiat remarkably closely to the 


Central and Middle Ring areas of W.W.B.A., and the Modelville area 
to the Outer Ring. | 
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(W.W.B.A. tenancies begun within period of 9-18 years pre- 
viously—1921-30; M-O: period of residence begun within 

period of 11-20 years previously—1922-32) 


/o , /o 

W.W.B.A. Central Wards 17  M.O. Midtown .. Il 
Middle Ring ..19 

Outer Ring .. 25 Modelville -.. 38 


The correspondence here is less close, but the same contrast is present, 
indicating that the Outer Ring was being developed during this period, 
while the population inside the City was relatively static. 


W.W.B.A. tenancies begun more than eighteen years previously 
—before 1921: M-O: period of residence begun more than 
twenty years previously—before 1922) 

. Cire yf 

W.W.B.A. Central Wards 46 M.O. Midtown 50 

Middle Ring 45 
Outer Ring .. 18 Modelville .. 9 


Here the correlation is much closer again. The point that the older 
central areas tend to have more long tenancies is confirmed in both 
surveys. The Bournville Trust investigators were concerned to find out 
the length of tenancy, rather than how long people had actually lived in 
the house, and this may affect their figures, though, as they point out, 


_ tenancies often pass from father to child on death without the new 


tenant realizing that a new tenancy has begun. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that the average working-class tenancy lasts a considerable time, though 
perhaps it would be truer to say that in some cases the tenancy lasts a 
very long time, but in others the length of tenancy is very short. In the 
centre of Midtown a third of the tenancies in 1938 had begun before the 
war of 1914-18, but more than another third had begun since the fall 
of the second MacDonald Government (1931). 

Another comparison is provided by Ash Estate. The population of 
this estate was shown by early studies to be extremely mobile. The first 
family did not move in till 1927, but ten years later almost as many 
families had already come and gone (3,900) as were at that time living 
on the estate (4,032). At that time, 36° of the tenants had been there 
for less than five years, and 647% for five or more years. When the M-O 
Survey was done five years later, 32° of the tenants in the sample had 
been there for up to five years, and 68% for six to fifteen years. There 
were two distinct groups of people, those who were very mobile, and 
only stayed in any one place for a few years or even months, and those 
who picked on a place to live and stayed there for as long as they 
could. In 1937, some 53% of the tenants had been living on the estate 
since 1927-29, while only 14% of a sample of tenants who had left had 
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lived there for eight or more years. Three-fifths of the tenants who had 
left the estate had left after a stay of under five years. 

The war may have accelerated and complicated the tendency to move 
about, but it was there already, firmly fixed, before the war. In the case of 
Oak Estate this tendency to extreme mobility, as we shall see, was not 
without its influence on the strength of communal feeling on the estate. 


Some Factors in Length of Residence: 


Age was naturally a factor in length of residence, and it was not 
surprising to find that in the present sample, whereas 45% of people 
over forty had lived in the same house for over twenty years, only 14% of 
those under forty had done so—indeed, this latter proportion seems rather 
a high one. Contrariwise, we found that only 13% of those over forty, 
against 34% of those under forty, had been resident in their present 
house or flat for two years or less. This strongly points to the mobile 
element in the population being young rather than old, and suggests 
that there are not two kinds of people, a sedentary and a migratory, 
but rather that in some families’ lives there is a migratory period, 
followed by a sedentary one. 

Class differences were slighter in this respect. B class appeared to be 
more mobile than either of the other two classes. Just as many C’s as 
D’s had lived in their houses for more than ten years, but more D’s than 
C’s had been there under two years, and more C’s than D’s had been 
there between three and ten years. It is difficult to say whether this 
represents any important difference between the two classes. 

Appreciably fewer people who disliked their houses had lived in them 
over ten years, compared with those satisfied. Even so, the number 
staying long in disliked homes is striking. 

One of the most striking correlations was that between the length 
of residence and people’s choice of an ideal home. Only 20% of those 
who really wanted to live in a flat had been in their present home for 
more than ten years, whereas the corresponding figures for people who 
wanted to live in small houses and bungalows were 34% and 37% 
respectively. This was partly due to the fact that many of the people who 
said they wanted to live in flats were already living in flats, while nobody 
living in a flat in the present sample could have been there for more than 
ten years; but it does suggest that people who liked living in flats are 
the kind of people who did not stay very long in one place. The con- 
verse of this was that 3% of those who wanted to live in a flat had lived 
in their present home for two years or less, compared with 15% for 
pro-bungalow people and 16% for pro-small-house people. 


“We're Used To It” 


_ One of the minor reasons that people adduced for liking their houses 
was that they were “used to it”. It was a feeling most strongly held in 
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the old house areas, where 16% in Midtown, 14% in Metrotown, 11% 
in Seatown, and 8% in Subtown gave it as an explanation of their 
satisfaction with their homes. Here are Midtown householders’ 
comments representing this viewpoint: 

“*It’s all right, we're used to it.” (F45D, lived there 24 years.) 

**T’ve lived here all my life. Ishouldn’t like to leave.” (F60D, lived there over 20 years.) 

In a few cases people who had been in a house for over twenty years 
thought they had been there too long and would like a change, but 
these were very much in the minority. Typical comments were: “I’ve 
got fed up, I'd like a change” from a Midtown woman, and “ All I know 
is I’ve been here twelve years too long” from an Ash Estate woman. 


Moving 
On the whole, moving was a commoner activity than being “used to 
it”. In the present survey the reasons why people wanted to move were 


specifically studied only at Gardenville and Elm Estate, but ample 
collateral material exists for six of the other areas. 


| Midtown: The tenants in the When We Build Again sample were 
: asked whether they would like to move, and 36% said they would. 
In the central Wards of the city as many as 56% wanted to move, but 
in the Outer Ring only 28% were so dissatisfied with their homes 
as to want to move from them. Even so this was a high proportion. 
The chief reason for wanting to move given in each of the three 
zones of Midtown (Central, Middle, Outer) was “‘you would like 
a nicer house”, closely followed by “‘you would like a new house”. 
This does not really take us much farther towards the real reasons 
: why people wanted to move. It is of more interest to note that in 
the central and middle zones the desire for a garden came second and 
fourth respectively in order of importance, while the desire to be nearer 
the country or parks came fourth and third respectively. In the outer 
zone these reasons came sixth and eighth respectively, reflecting the great 
frequency of gardens in that zone (where 96% had them, compared with 
33% in the centre) and also the greater nearness to the open country. 
Desire to be further away from the centre of the city ranked fifth in the 
centre and middle zones, but ninth in the outer, while the desire to be 
nearer to the centre of the city ranked ninth in the centre zone, tenth 
in the middle one and seventh in the outer one. 

We saw in Chapter IV that some people in Midtown liked their 
old houses because they were near the breadwinner’s workplace. 
In When We Build Again the desire to be near the husband’s workplace 
ranked sixth as a reason for wanting to move in the central area, seventh 
in the middle ring, but third in the outer ring. This reflects one of the 
chief disadvantages of the new suburban development between the 
wars, the distance the chief wage-earner has to travel from his home to 
his work (see fuller discussion in Chapter XXVII). The chief reason 
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given for wanting to stay in the existing home in the middle and central 


zones was not a vague general one, but nearness to husband’s place of 
work, whereas this fell to fourth place in the outer zone. 


M etrotown: In the 1939 survey all the people living in two streets were 
asked how long they had lived in their present home, where they had 
lived before, how long they had lived in their previous home and why 
they had moved. It was found that only one-fifth of the people had 
lived in their present homes for five or more years, and that two-thirds 
of those who had lived in their present homes for five years or less had 
lived in their previous homes for five years or less. This supports the 
suggestion already made that there is a definite mobile element period. 
Some of the moves were for remarkably short distances. Four people 
had moved from another house in the same street, in spite of the fact 
that nearly all of them, when asked if they would prefer to live in any 
other house in the same street, gave answers such as: 

“If I moved I'd change the street, it’s too noisy here. 

‘*T want to get out of the company in the street.” 

‘* All the houses are lousy, perhaps one or two are clean, but I don’ tknow of them.” 

“*I’d be jolly glad to get out of this street.” 
Only one person in six said they would /ike to move to another house 
in the same street. All the people who actually had moved to another 
house in the same street would not like to do so again. 


Oak Estate: Between 1922 and 1932 the rate of removal from Oak 
Estate, excluding those who removed to a house on the same or any 
other estate, ranged between 77, and 177, with an average of 10-127. 
The proportion of these removals due to Council’s notice was never 
more than 5-6%. Up to 1927-28 less than one-eighth of the removals 
in each years were due to Council’s notice (i.e. because tenants did 
not pay their rent or were in other ways unsatisfactory), but after that 
date this cause of removal increased to one-third of the total. 

It is difficult to realize the scale on which removals took place in the 
early years of Oak Estate, where admittedly the removal rate was 
higher than on any other L.C.C. estate. In the first ten years of the 
estate’s life 30,000 people came to the estate and went away again, and 
in the year 1928-29 as many as 10,000 people moved from the estate, 
enough to populate a town the size of Dorchester or Faversham. 


el 
Ash Estate: An earlier study shows the reasons why Ash Estate 


residents left their previous homes, as follows:  - o/ 
More accommodation ate bes oa ae 
Bad health ae a se fap si 23 
Better accommodation hee c oe 21 
Overcrowding .. il cca ie sa 18 
Nearer work... ae »% ae ‘i 5 


Other reasons .. 1 ere Fy, 7 
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The interesting feature of this table is the small number of people 
who actually moved to the estate to be nearer their work, compared 
with the much larger proportion who are known from other studies to 
want to move for that reason. People moved out to Ash Estate to get 
more and better accommodation, and “better” surroundings for 
rearing their families. A great many of them, however, changed their 
workplace to a more convenient location after moving to Ash Estate. 
At the time of moving in, only 11% worked in the neighbourhood, but 
26% did so by 1937. Similarly the proportion of estate residents working 


in the central boroughs of London fell from 37% .at the time of their 
arrival to 19% in 1937. 


Elm Estate and Gardenville: At these two places in the present survey 
three-quarters of the sample were specifically asked why they had moved 
to the district. The results show a striking difference. At Gardenville 
37% had moved there because the husband had got a job in the district, 
but this applied to only 4% at Elm Estate. On the other hand, 13% had 
moved to Elm Estate for health reasons, compared with only 5% going 
to Gardenville because of their health. Also, 12% of Elm Estate 
people had gone there because they liked the district, but at Gardenville 
nobody gave this as a reason for having moved. The following 
table shows the main reasons why people moved to the two districts: 


- Percentage moving 
for this reason to: 


Reasons for Moving Gardenville Elm Estate 

Yo Yo 
Work . ‘ 37 4 
Friends and relations there . 12 2 
Always lived there ? 10 — 
Health as : po 5 13 
Found a house there se 5 
War reasons .. re oe eee 6 
Liked district a 4 — 12 
Children op e “i — 13 
More space .. a — 7 
Seen estate .. a es — 3 
Garden S oe Be — 3 
Miscellaneous ro eee 6 
Doubtful ma ae ee 2 2 
Not asked... an es _— 24 


The following comments are representative of the work reasons for 
moving to either of these places: 


Gardenville: 


**My husband’s work. He was an engineer, of course. Sheffield was a very depressed 
area and he saw an advert. in the paper and applied to go down here and of course 
we liked it very much from the day we came—we lived for a bit in Bury in Lancashire 
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and it was most depressing, it was a relief to come down here. My husband says 
he’ll never forget coming here first—in June it was, and the town square full of 
flowers and the roses and the station—like a picture. ” (F45C, previously lived 
11 years in Sheffield.) 


‘Necessity. I was in the North and I was hard up—there was no work there.”’ 
(M35C.) 


Elm Estate: 


‘*My husband’s a bus driver on this circuit and I like living here in preference 
to anywhere—and it’s more healthy for the boys.”’ (F45C, lived previously for two 
years in Wandsworth.) 


The people who went to Gardenville because on had friends or 
relatives living there, often did so when a husband or parent died, or else 
when they first married: 


- **My sister was living here. I lost my mother in London, so I came here and 
then I married.” (F45D, lived in London six years.) 


‘*T used to take in lodgers in London and then when my husband died I came 
down here to my daughter—we’re both widows.” (F75D, seven years in London.) 


A common reason for moving to Elm Estate was the health of some 
member of the family, very often one or more of the children: 


~ “We was in a basement flat—it was very unhealthy and the doctor said I must 
get my little boy out of it.”” (F35C, previously six years in Brixton.) 


‘More open and healthier for children—we were seven years trying to get a 
house here—my husband was brought up here and always wanted to get back.” 
(F30C, in Metrotown previous two years.) 


‘**Well,: Dad being delicate, and the girl a bit delicate, we wanted somewhere 
healthier than Metrotown.”’ (F50C, previously six years in Metrotown.) 


Another reason connected with children was the desire for more space 
owing to an expanding or growing up family : 
‘*The flat we were in was too small. That’s why we put in for a house here, and 


this estate was nearest to my husband’s work.”’ (F25D, Battersea flat previous 
three years.) 


A good many people went to Elm Estate for what they described as its 
‘*selectness and superiority”. Others went for the nice and open 
surroundings, or because they wished to have a garden: 


“We didn’t like the house we had there and this district was nice and open.”’ 
(F55C, 17 years in Kensal Green.) 


‘We always liked this district for its selectiveness and superiority.” (F50C, 
previous two years in Battersea.) 


“We came here to have a garden. We prefer a little house and not so convenient 
to a very convenient house and no garden.” (F50C, Marble Arch flat for four years.) 


A few people moved either to Elm Estate or to Gardenville because 
they happened to find a house there, and without any sada liking for 
the district: 


Elm Estate: 


“We had to come to London during the depression and we had to take what 
we could get. I had a breakdown and we had to get out and through medical help 
I was sent up here and here we’ve stuck. We thought we’d make a move when we’d 
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finished school, but now we feel we do get good value for our 15s. and we don’t 


a) to pay much more.’ ” (F45C, spent previous fifteen years in Parson’s Green 
flat | | 


Gardenville: 


“Well, the house was empty for one thing and we'd been waiting for a house 
and it just suited us at that time.” (F40C, 14 years in Gardenville.) 


The war is also responsible for some people moving, but rather more 
to Elm Estate than to Gardenville. People sometimes thought the 
Estate safer than the central parts of London and moved out of their 
own accord, or else were moved by the L.C.C. if their own houses had 
been destroyed : 


“We were bombed out of Hammersmith and the Council sent us up here.” 
(F40C, previous!y Hammersmith, one year at Elm Estate.) 


‘“‘We thought it would be a little bit safer out here.” (F35C, previously Fulham 
flat, two years at Elm Estate.) 


Reactions to Being Moved 


In 1939, we studied the reactions of people in several blocks of flats 
in London to being moved. In an area scheduled for slum clearance 
and demolition in Ocean Street, Stepney, 46% said they would like to 
move. On the Cable Street Estate in Stepney, where the people had 
comparatively recently been rehoused, 94% of the people were glad 
they had moved, and at Kensal House, an entirely new block of flats in 
North Kensington, 90% expressed this opinion. 

In the 1942 survey, for five people who said they liked their 
present home compared with their previous one, two disliked it by 
comparison. This was or marked in the newer type of 
housing development. 


Some typical general remarks preferring the present to previous 
home: 


‘“*It’s nicer than the house we had before, square rooms and nice bathroom.” 
(F40D, Gardenville, moved from another house in Gardenville.) 


“It’s got a bathroom, and other things we didn’t have before we came here.” 
(M65C, Elm Estate.) 


Some people, however, liked their new house at first, but were not so 
sure afterwards: 


‘I liked it when we came from poorer parts, but when you see better, you get 
dissatisfied.”” (F45D, Ash Estate.) 


On the Housing Estates round London quite a number expressed their 


pleasure at getting out of London into what some of them call “the 
country”: 


_ “Everything’s so convenient. I shall hate to go back to London.” (F30D, Ash 


Estate, bombed out of a London suburb a year previously.) 


‘*Tt’s nice for the children. I wouldn’t go back to London for anything.” (F50D, 
Ash Estate, lived there more than five years.) 
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Sometimes people gave specific reasons why they liked the new 
suburban house better than the old one in London: 

“It’s nice compared with London houses. It s got a nice bathroom and con- 
veniences.” (F70D, Ash Estate.) 


‘It’s much better than London though. We didn’t have a proper larder there 
or anything.”’ (F35D, Ash Estate.) | 


Some people, mainly on the Housing Estates, stressed how much they 
liked living in a house as compared with a flat: 

“For children it’s good. I- was in a flat in London and I like a house.” (F25D, 
Ash Estate.) 


“It’s so nice from what we came from, we have our own street door.” (F70D, 
Metrotown, formerly in tenement house in Metrotown.) 


Reasons for disliking the present home as compared with the 
previous one were varied, but usually included less space or fewer 
conveniences : 


**I came here off an estate and I have regretted every moment of it. I don’t like 
it at all. It’s most inconvenient and there are only two bedrooms.” (F35D, Midtown.) 


‘“*There’s no bathroom. My other house had a bathroom. ” (F60D, Seatown, 
bombed out.) 


‘Well, it’s lovely here, of course. Every convenience and everything. But’ we’re 
used to a little cottage by ourselves. We aren’t used to people on is like this.” 
(F50C, Newflats, formerly lived in house in Norfolk.) 


And this cri de ceur from a real Cockney: 


**I dislike everything. I'd sooner be back in London, I don’ t like the country.” 
{F70D, Ash Estate.) | 


Thus we see that many stay in one house, but others readily move, 
not necessarily for any “‘good reasons”. With some it is almost as if 
vaguely sought a dream home by their domestic wanderings. 

They are as ever ready to put up with what they can get, while 
reserving the basic British right to criticise and grumble. The complex 
pattern of homely bliss is complex only in its surface extent. The 
depth is very uniform, and comparatively easy to chart. It is nota 
profound demand as questioning, but quite a modest paddling-pond 
of alteration and satisfaction. All sorts of facts and feelings obscure 
the search for the house you want, limiting at the same time domestic 
mobility and contentment. 


XXVI. 


Satisfactions and Frustrations about the 
Place 


Generally speaking, people were less satisfied with the place they lived 
in than they were with their homes, the actual houses in which they 
lived. Of the eleven localities studied, six (Oak Estate, Metrotown and 
Metrofiats, Subtown, Newflats, Elm Estate, Ash Estate) were in 
greater London, and five (Midtown, Modelville, Gardenville, Seatown, 
and Churchtown) in the Provinces, All the areas were thus in the 
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Midlands or the South of England, and any conclusions drawn from 
the study must therefore not be taken as applying to Great Britain as a 
whole. The neighbourhood problems of the North of England, Scotland 
and Wales, all relatively unprosperous areas during the inter-war period, 


are probably different in several important respects from those of the 
relatively prosperous Midlands and South. 


Of the eleven areas, three (Metrotown, Newflats and Elm Estate) 
were inside the County of London, three (Oak Estate, Subtown and 
Ash Estate) were in the outer suburbs of London, two (Midtown 
and Seatown) were in the centre of large provincial cities, and of the 
remaining three, one (Churchtown) was in the centre of a medium-sized 
provincial city, one (Modelville) was on the outskirts of a large 
provincial city, and one (Gardenville) was a small industrial and 
residential town in the Home Counties. These areas are thus fairly 
representative of urban life in the Midlands and South of England, but 
do not touch at all the 20% of the population living in rural areas, 
although some people at Gardenville and to a lesser extent at Modelville 
(and even at Ash Estate) regarded themselves as living in the country. 


The five places where the largest proportions of people liked the district 
were: 


Percentage of people 


Place liking district | 
3 Yo 
Elm Estate me é. ee re 96 
Modelville i nee ee . 89 
Newnats .... a Me 78 
Gardenville oe Re ae ue T7 
Ash Estate - hay ing oo T1 


The five places where the largest proportions of i disliked the 
district were: 


Percentage of people 


Place disliking district 
: a 
Churchtown ae xo a 20 
Ash Estate a Ss A a 19 
Metrofiats .. S ne i = 18 
Midtown .. -. ge eee sc 17 
Subtown .. ms — =permemeraant 17 


Thus four out of the five most liked places were Housing Estates or 
Garden Cities, while four out of the five most disliked places were Old 
- House areas. All the most liked places, including Newflats, which is 
bordering on an extensive open space, are away from heavily built-up 
- areas, while the five most disliked places other than Ash Estate are 
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in the centre of built-up areas, and even Ash Estate is becoming so 
hemmed in by later building that it is fast ceasing to be near open 
country. 

Over the whole sample, 69% said they liked the neighbourhood 
compared with 72% who liked their houses; 12% disliked their neigh- 
bourhood, compared with 14% who disliked their houses ; and 19% were 
doubtful about their neighbourhood compared with 14% who were | 
doubtful about their houses. This greater disinterest in the neighbour- 
hood was symptomatic of the whole attitude towards the neighbourhood, 
and of much that is wrong with our democratic society today. The home 
concerns people more intimately than the neighbourhood, and they feel 
therefore more positively about it than they do about the district in 
which they live. The district is something almost ignored. 

This disinterest in the neighbourhood was twice as strong in the 
central urban areas, as on the Housing Estates and in the Garden 
Cities. The disinterest was highest (35%) in Subtown, the place 
where fewest people said they liked the neighbourhood (48%), and 
lowest (2%) in Elm Estate where the highest proportion (96%) 
liked the district. In the central urban areas, active dislike of the 
district was less strong than disinterest, but in the outer areas, 
particularly at Ash Estate, it was as strong as, or even stronger 
than, disinterest. 


Non-territorial Variations in Neighbourhood Liking 


So far we have only considered variations in opinion about the 
neighbourhood on a territorial basis. There are, however, certain 
differences based on social factors. Men, for instance, appeared to 
have a stronger attachment for the district they lived in than women, 
while B class were less inclined to like the district where they lived than 
C or D class. These was little or no distinction between C.and D 
class people, or between people with and without children, in this respect. 
Younger people showed a slight tendency to be more dissatisfied with 
their home district than their elders, and that this difference was a real 
one is shown by the fact that 29% of those under 40 suggested some sort 
of improvement as regards the district, compared with only 21% of 
those over 40. 

When it came to the length of residence, apnrecatty more people 
who had lived in their homes for more than ten years liked the district, 
and appreciably more people who had lived there for two years or less 
disliked the district. The longer people stayed in a place, the more 
attached they became to it, or conversely, if they liked a place, they 
stayed there for a long time. There was a strong correlation between 
liking the home and liking the district. Nearly 80% of those who 
liked their houses liked the neighbourhood, and only 7% disliked 
it. Opinions of people who disliked their houses were divided in 
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almost equal thirds between liking, disliking and being doubtful 
about their neighbourhood. Of those who were doubtful about 
their houses, 887% either disliked or were doubtful about the neigh- 
bourhood. This suggests that to a very large extent people regarded 
their homes and the district in which their homes were situated 
as a unity. The habit of using a place as a dormitory, and of taking 
a little or no interest in the happenings of the surrounding com- 
munity, is largely a middle-class one, and in this study of working-class 
housing it was rare for a person to like the house but dislike the 


district, though rather more frequently the district was liked but the 
house disliked. 


Satisfactions 


What did people like about the district they lived in? The following 
table attempts to answer this question in so far as it can be answered 
within the limits of this enquiry. 


Factors which make People like the District they 
live in; approximate order of importance 
Situation 
Shops 
a 
Neighbours 
Habit 
Walks, parks, etc. 
Transport 
Quietness 
Cleanness 
Children 
Near work 
Comparison with previous district 
Everything 
Nothing 
Entertainment 


Some of these factors are considered in detail in later chapters; the 


remainder, consisting of the more general factors, can usefully be dis- 
cussed here. 


Situation. People who liked the district because of its situation 
commonly used phrases like “nice and open” and “central”. If these 
two desiderata could be combined most people would think they had 
found the ideal situation. The situation was far the most important 
factor for liking the district in Modelville, where 57% gave it, at Elm 
Estate (48°), at Gardenville (38%) and at Newflats (32%). 


‘*Its’ just like the country.” (F55C, Modelville.) 
‘*It’s nicely situated away from main roads and traffic.” (F35C, Modelville.) 
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‘Well, no—the factories are far enough away and not too far—they don’t spoil 
your washing.” (F60D, Gardenville.) | 
Situation was naturally a less important factor in the central areas 
which could by no stretch of the imagination be described as “nice and 
open”; thus only 7% in Midtown, 10% in Subtown, 12% in Church- 
town, and 14% in Metrotown, expressed this view, and those who did 


stressed the central position for shopping, getting to work and so 
forth: 


‘It is near shops and Children’s Welfare Centre, and near the country and the 
town.” (F25D, Subtown.) 


‘“*Handy being near my work—I can get back and look after the boy.” (F40D, 
Midtown.) 


‘“‘Very good shopping centre and then there’s the factories—Shell, Gas Light, 
Power Station—they mean plenty of work.” (F45D, Metroflats.) 

Shops. Good shopping facilities ranked as the second most important 
specific reason for liking the neighbourhood. In the central areas 
16% praised and only 2% complained of the shopping facilities as 
against 9% and 11% respectively in the outer suburban areas. One in 
four of housewives in Midtown and Metrotown spontaneously men- 
tioned the good shopping facilities, and one in five at Seatown and 
Subtown did so. Bad shopping facilities were complained of by 


19% of housewives at Elm Estate ; 
16°% . Po Oak Estate; 
i a . Modelville. 


The proximity of shops was often praised: 


“I don’t have any difficulty. I just go to the butcher and grocer round the corner 
and that does me.” (F60D, Midtown.) 3 


“It’s private and near the shopping.” (F25D, Modelville.) 


But bad shopping facilities called forth much more spontaneous 
comment: 


“They ought to have shops each end of the streets. It’s a nasty long walk to the 
shopping centre.”” (M40C, Subtown.) 


“It’s a long way to the shops. There’s no post office round this way, ana we have 
to go so far to buy a stamp.” (F50D, Gardenville.) 

Shopping facilities varied from area to area, but on the whole were 
much more satisfactory in the older communities than on the newer 
Housing Estates and at Modelville. Most of the older areas possessed 
small shops of the “round the corner” type where the fragmentary | 
mid-week shopping was done, and where these shops were absent, they 
were missed : 


“I must say, in a way I should like more shops—I mean, it’s awkward if you 

_ forget anything. It’s twopence in fares every time.” (F65C, Modelville.) | 
Air. The air of the district was praised in the same places as the 

situation; liking a place because it was airy or healthy was only a 

variation of liking it for its openness. The air was praised most in 
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Newflats (387%), where most of the tenants had recently moved from 
houses surrounding a railway terminus; next in Elm Estate (30%) and 
Ash Estate (19°/) where tenants had also moved out from inner London 


boroughs. Modelville, Gardenville and Oak Estate were also praised 
for this reason: 


‘*The air is lovely.”” (F40C, Elm Estate.) 
“*Plenty of fresh air.’’ (F70D, Ash Estate.) 


_“*Tt’s lovely up here in the air and the sun, of course. You feel you can breathe. E 
(F30C, Ash Estate.) 


“It’s open. Beautiful. So bracing, it makes you ill at first.”’ (F70C, Gardenville. ) 


In the old house area it was hardly surprising to find nobody in 
Midtown or Churchtown, and only 1% in Metrotown or Subtown, 
liking the district for this reason, though Seatown’s ozoned air was 
given by 10% of the interviewees as a reason for liking the district. 
One old Metrotown woman who had lived in the smoky neigh- 


bourhood for more than twenty years liked the district because it 
was so healthy. 


Doubtful. People who said they liked the district but could give no 
definite reason for doing so, were found most frequently in the Old 
Houses, the Flats, the Housing Estates and the Garden Cities, in that 
order. 

The fact that this point of view was found most often in the old 
houses and in central urban areas, where people had been living for 
longer periods than in the newer and outer areas suggests that 
people had a sentimental attachment to the district which they 
could not rationally explain. When they were asked if they liked 


the district they agreed spontaneously, but never gave any specific 
‘reason. 


Habit. These people who liked the district mainly because they were 
used to it, came chiefly from the central urban areas, especially 
Metrotown (30%), Churchtown (29%) and Midtown (26%): 


‘*T’ve been here fifty-six years. I’d be lost if I had to go anywhere else.”’ (M65D, 
Metrofiats.) 


“I’ve lived here a great many years—my son and daughter were born here.” 
(F60C, Subtown.) 


This feeling was also growing in some of the newer areas, particularly 
in Garden Cities, and on the new Housing Estates: 


“Well, I think I’d feel strange anywhere else. We've lived here since they were 
built.”” (F25C, Oak Estate.) 


“I’ve lived here so long—I know all my neighbours.” (F65C, Modelville.) 


Quietness. Quietness was given as a reason for liking a district 
mainly on the Housing Estates and in Modelville, though 5% liked 
some of the old houses in central areas for this reason also: 


“*It’s quiet—no cinemas, no pumping stations, no shops.” (F60C, Modelville.) 
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“It’s better than it used to be—it’s quiet now and you feel safe in it—you can 
leave things out and nobody touches it.”” (F75D, Midtown.) 


‘“‘The people are nice and quiet—there’s no rows going on, if you know what 
I mean.”’ (F60D, Subtown.) 


Cleanness. The place most liked because it was clean was Gardenville 
(14%), followed by Elm Estate (8); then by Oak Estate (SA), and 
Ash Estate (6%): 


‘“*This is a very nice street—it’s clean.” (F30D, Midtown.) 
“Cleaner than most. It really is a garden city.”” (M45C, Gardenville.) 


‘It’s clean and healthy if you can stand the first winter, and the factories are 
away. (F35B, Gardenville.) 


Comparison with Previous District. In all the areas studied a number 
of people favourably compared the place to which they had moved 
with their old district. Several on the new Housing Estates commented 
on how much better they liked Oak Estate or Elm Estate than London: 


‘**T wouldn’t go back to London for anything.” (F30C, Oak Estate.) 


‘It’s supposed to be nice and healthy high up near the common. I wouldn’t 
like to be in streets again now.” (F45C, Elm Estate.) 


A few people liked everything about the place they lived in, but this 
usually boiled down to some specific reason such as cleanness or 
neighbours : 


“*I like my neighbours. I’ve nothing to grumble about. I’d like to stay here.” 
(F60D, Midtown.) 


“Just like it—don’t know why specially.’’ (F25D, Subtown.) 
**It’s a nice town, it’s pleasant for working class.’’ (F65D, Gardenville.) 


Frustrations 


Most of the reasons given for liking a district were also given for 
disliking the neighbourhood even when they did not apply. But it is 
~remarkable that 377% could think of no specific reason why they 
disliked the neighbourhood, and a further 19% could only give a 
vague reply which virtually amounted to their having no reason at all 
for disliking it. Some typical remarks by people who had no definite 
reason for disliking the district: 


‘*I’ve not enough time to go around finding fault.”’ (F50C, Oak Estate.) 


‘I suppose it’s your own sphere in life. It’s no good trying to be any higher.” 
(F35D, Midtown.) 


“*Nothing to dislike in it. I’ve lived in all sorts of quarters and I like this as well 
aS anywhere.” (F50C, Gardenville.) 


A small minority disliked everything about the district: 


‘I don’t like London at all. I'd like to go back to Manchester. Where I come from 
people are more sociable.”’ (F50C, Subtown.) 


**I dislike it altogether. We come from the country—I was brought up on a farm— 
you don’t get used to towns.” (F45D, Seatown.) 


“*T dislike all of it. ’'d like to go back to Chelsea.” (F25D, Nesadiieumn:’ 
Of the more specific reasons for disliking the district, the most important 
was dislike of neighbours (cf. fuller discussion in Chapter XXIII), 
_ but this represented only 9% of the whole sample and none of the other — 
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specific reasons given affected more than 5%. It will be convenient to 
discuss the broader frustration reasons along the same lines as the 
Satisfaction reasons: 


Situation. There was no predominant reason why people did not 
like the situation of their district. Complaints on this score were found 
most at Ash Estate (9%), Midtown (8%), Seatown (7%), Metrotown 
(7%), and Newflats (5/4), but all were concerned rather with the site of 
the individual house: it was not near a hospital or river, it was opposite 
the public lavatories or near the factories or down a little ad the 
ground was low-lying or damp: 


“It’s low-lying just here and the clay soil is damp.”’ (F45C, Modelville.) 


“*It’s miserable, down a little alley with all these miserable people. So old too.”’ 
(F25D, Churchtown.) 


‘“‘They shouldn’t build places near to the factories. They were aiming at the 
factory when we got those high explosives here.” (F45C, Subtown.) 


*“‘T wish it was a bit nearer London, or the shops; it’s a long way to walk with 
a heavy shopping basket. It’s not nice to have that factory just opposite. At the- 
moment there is a saw manufacturer’s there and they are not too bad. But we 
did have a motor service station and there used to be a most awful smell as they 
burned the old rubber tyres.”’ (F45C, Subtown.) 


“We're put back out of the way like. There’s no outlook. You don’t always 


want to go out in the afternoon, and when the sun is shining it’s miserable, nothing 
to look at.’’ (F35C, Newflats.) 


“Well, it’s opposite the lavatories here—that’s not very nice but it can’t be 
altered. 7 F70C, Elm Estate.) 


Air: Complaints that the quality of the air was bad came mainly 
from the old housing areas in the centres of towns, some people 
stressing the lack of fresh air (cf. Chapter XXIX), and especially in 


Midtown, the smokiness caused by the factory chimneys: 


“It has bad air. This was once a marsh and it’s not good for rheumatism.” 
(F50C, Metrofiats.) 


““The smoky atmosphere from the factories—when you hang your washing out 
you get it all black smuts.”’ (F35D, Midtown.) 


People subject to rheumatism often mentioned the dampness of the 
sub-soil, and this seemed to be a grievance particularly at Modelville: 


“Rather flat. Lot of mists—bad for rheumatism.” (F30C.) 
“*The clay soil makes it damp.” (F60C.) 


While in some of the more rural places, there were complaints that 
fresh air was all very well but you could have too much of a good thing: 


“Sometimes in the winter it seems a bit too open and cold.” (F55D, Elm Estate.) 
“TI never thought it could blow like it does here.” (F30D, Gardenville.) 


Habit: A small number of people, especially in the older housing 
areas, felt that they had lived in the district too long and would like a 
change: 


**Not so much as I used to. Tve got tired of it after all this time. It’s a bit desolate 
at times—not enough enjoyment and you’ve got to make a train pa to shop." 


(F35C, Oak Estate.) 


“‘T am not over keen—I am fed up with it. I’ve lived here all my life and I’d like 
a change.” (F40C, Metroflats.) 
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Linked with this attitude was that of the people who disliked their 
present district, compared with the one in which they had lived 
previously; some of these had lived in the country and did not like living 
in the town. More common was the attitude of those who liked living 
in London and regretted having moved out to a Housing Estate: 


‘*T’m.used to the country.” (F40C, Metroflats.) 


“It has no atmosphere. It has never grown up, if you know what I mean. In a 
town that has grown up naturally you run into a church, or a shop or two, just 
where you don’t expect them. Here you know just what you are going to find for 
miles and miles; all the same, you get lost half the. time . . . Not like Exeter or 
Cheltenham. You feel when you walk into them that you are in a real place.” 
(F40D, Oak Estate.) 


**It’s dull compared with London.” (F25D, Oak Estate.) 
*“*I prefer London—this is too solitude for me.” (F45D, Ash Estate.) 


Connected with this was the point of view, especially found at Subtown 
(19%), Metrotown (11%), and Seatown (10%), that the district had 
deteriorated in tone and was no longer so respectable: 


‘I don’t criticize but it’s not as nice as it used to be.”’ (F60C, Midtown.) 


‘“*It is not so well kept now. Fences are down and children play in the streets 
and make a row—proper slum it’s getting.”” (M45C, Subtown.) 


_ “When we first came it was very nice, but it’s deteriorating.” (F50C, Subtown.) 


‘“‘We’ve got all sorts here now from other parts. It used to be quite a different 
kind of neighbourhood.”’ (F40C, Seatown.) 


‘“‘It was a good neighbourhood years ago, but now they hang washing out and 
chop wood on the doorsteps.” (F75D, Metrotown.) 


‘Filthy road. It’s become just a slum. There are some really terrible things that 
go on. Women living with men who are not their husbands and neglecting their 
children—oh, it’s terrible.’”’ (F40C, Metrotown.) 


Quietness: Just as a good many people on the Housing Estates liked 
them because they were quiet, so there were people who disliked them 
for the same reasons ; and this attitude was found also at the Newflats: 


“They're not neighbourly here. My husband’s out all day. There's nothing 
going on. As I say, I like a jolly good fight to watch. Mind you, I don’t want to 
be in it. It’s all right for young people out at business, they like it quiet when they 
come home.” (F75D, Newflats.) 


“Well, there’s no life.”” (F35D, Ash Estate.) 


A more frequent complaint was noisiness. This was usually attributed | 


to children, but sometimes to trains, which run near the houses studied 
at Gardenville and Newflats. Nowhere, however, did more than 5% 
dislike the district because it was too noisy: 


“It is noisy being just opposite the big school.” (F70D, Metrotown.) 
_ “No peace from the trains. They shunt just by the house.” (F50C, Gardenville.) 


Dirt: Complaints that the district was too dirty were found only in 
the central built-up areas of Midtown (12%), Metrotown (5%), and 
Newflats (3%). In Newflats the trouble was mainly due to the railway, 
and at Midtown the smoky atmosphere from the factories was blamed : 

“It’s rather dirty because of the factory.” (F55D, Midtown.) 

“The smoke from the railway gets crusted round the windows.” (M40C, Newflats.) 
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At Metrotown and one or two other places, general untidiness of 


the district, slackness in clearing dustbins and cleaning streets was 
a grouse: 


‘“*They could keep the roads clean. We pay rates for things like that.” (F50C, 
Subtown.) 


‘“‘The Borough Council is very slack in the deen. Snow lies around. Dustbins 
aren’t cleared often enough. They never do anything.” (M35C, Elm Estate.) 


“It’s the dustbins—it’s awful in the summer, the flies! They don’t bother—it’s 
all dirt and dust.” (F50D, Metrotown.) 


Among other reasons for disliking the neighbourhood may be men- 


tioned monotony, particularly at Subtown, Seatown and Ash Estate: 
and the overcro wding of the district. 


Monotony was a problem which Terence Young remarked on in his 
Survey nine years ago: 


“One of the first remarks which people who visit Oak Estate make is that 
everything is uniform, that the variety of even a London working-class district is 
absent. This is of course induced more by the look of the houses in the main roads 
than anything else. But even the uniformity of houses is only a comparative one 


‘and not absolute. The limits of possible variety were small but even so there are 


about ninety different types of houses and a large variety of groupings.” 


There is no doubt that people are affected by long rows of houses 
looking exactly the same, and it is significant that the highest 
proportion of complaints about monotony occurred in the half-a-mile 
long Subtown streets : 


‘“*T don’t like these endless roads—there is no variety in the district at present.” 
(F45C, Subtown.) 


‘“‘The long depressing streets—the general sifinces .’ (F30C, Metrotown.) 
‘* All the houses are the same.” (F50D, Seatown.) 


Linked with complaints about the monotony of rows and rows of 
little houses, all stretched out along long straight streets, were com- 
plaints of congestion, too many houses built in a limited space, etc.: 


‘‘ After the war I am going to leave this district. They are crowding all the houses 
together these days.”’ (F30C, Ash Estate.) 


‘‘The new part of Gardenville is getting very mixed. Too much is crowded 
together.” (F45C, Gardenville.) 


XXVIII. Travelling 


The great majority of wage earners must travel every day from their 
home to their place of work and back again. The. distance from home 
to workplace, and the method of transport used for getting there, is 


therefore of the greatest importance as a factor in satisfaction or 


dissatisfaction with the location of the home. 
It has been calculated by the London Passenger Transport Board 


that the average London working class family spends 8% of its income 


on transport, and that the average Londoner made 441 journeys per 
annum y bus, tram, train or coach in 1937-38. 
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In the present survey three-fifths of the people interviewed said that 
the principal wage-earner travelled less than two miles to his work 
_ every day, and of the remaining two-fifths, half travelled from two to 
five miles, and the other half six miles or more. There was a big 
difference between those living in London, and those living in the 
Provinces. In London, under half of the sample had less than two 
miles to go to work, and three-fifths had six or more miles to go, 
whereas in the Provinces three-quarters had less than two miles 
to travel, and only 4% had to go more than five miles. A smaller 
difference was observed between those living in the centres of towns, 
and those living on the outskirts. In the town centres (Midtown, 
Metrotown, Newflats, Seatown), 31% travelled three to five miles, and 
only 7% more than five miles, whereas in the outer districts (Oak 
Estate, Modelville, Subtown, Gardenville, Elm Estate) 12% travelled 
from three to five miles, and 28°% six or more miles. 

The areas where most people lived close to their work (travelling two 
miles or less) were: 


Yo 
Gardenville . ae igs ay 71 
Modelville wy us e 67 
Metrotown ? ae oh 64 
Midtown .. o = 62 


On the other hand 627, of those living at Oak Estate, and 447, of those 
living at Subtown, had to travel six or more miles to their work. 


Method of Travel 


Turning to the method of travel used by the chief wage earners of the _ 
households in the main sample, we find they used the following forms 
of transport to get to their work: 


Yo 
Walk a ie - ae oe 
Bus or tram Ae ae | 29 
Train me e me oe - 19 
Bicycle... i ete ed 15 
Car or motor bicycle ei a es l 


Here again there were considerable differences between London and 
_the Provinces, and between people living in the centres and on the 
outskirts of towns. Only in London did any appreciable number go 
by train: 33% travelled mainly by the Underground, especially at 
_ Metrotown, Oak Estate and Subtown. In London also, only half 
- as many people walked to their work as in the Provinces (20%, com- 
pared with 427), though, as we saw just now, the proportion of people 
who lived less than two miles from their work was half as high again 
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in the Provinces as in London. This suggests that the habit of walking 
to work is less strong in London than elsewhere, even where the 
distance is the same. 

Cycling, on the other hand, is a method of getting to work found 
in the more rural districts, especially at Gardenville, where 45% of those 
interviewed cycled to their work. At Midtown, Subtown,Metrotown 
and Newflats, fewer than 5% cycled to work, but at Seatown, Elm 
Estate, Modelville and Oak Estate between 8% and 14% cycled 
to work. 

Buses, and at Midtown also trams, were used by roughly the same 
proportion in both London (37%) and the Provinces (31%). 

Contrasts very similar to those between London and the Provinces 
were found between the areas in the centres of towns and those on 
the outskirts as follows: 


Transport Methods in the Centres and Outskirts of T owns 


Method of Transport Centre Outskirts 
/o Yo 
Walking i ¥ 41 23 
Bus or tram _... es 37 33 
fh . Es io 22 
Cycling .. me 6 20 
Car or motorbike y l 2 


Thus barely half as many people living on the outskirts as in the centre 
walked, and more than three times as many cycled to work, while 
the proportion using buses, trams or trains remained fairly constant. 

The following table shows the proportion of those who had various 
distances to travel to work in the centre of Midtown and at Modelville: 


Distance travelled 


Place 0-2 miles 3-5 miles 6ormore miles Unspecified 
Yo Zo Yo /o 
Midtown .. 83 8 5 4 
Modelville 86 eo 5 1 


Thus, the great majority of both in the centre and in the suburb had 
two miles or less to go to their work. This is the background of the 
next table, which shows how they got to work: 


Method of Transport 
| Car or 
Place Walk Cycle Busor Tram Train Motor C ycle - 
/o Yo Zo /o 7o 
Midtown .. 62 2 32 0 3 
Modelville 43 13 41 I 2 


Thus a large number both j in the central area and at Modelville walked, 
though a substantial minority went by bus, and in Modelville also 
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13% cycled to work. At Modelville, a great many people worked at 
a factory on the edge of the estate, and therefore did not have to bother 
about transport, though a bus service connected all quarters of the 
estate to the factory, and supplementary buses were run at frequent 
intervals during the dinner hour. During the day, however, there was 


only an infrequent bus service, and this was a grievance with some 
housewives : 


‘Buses are bad for Friday shopping. I wish they’d put more on, not just at 
lunchtime. The children use them. I have-written up about it.”’ (F45D.) 


‘“‘There are too few buses, but I suppose that is because of war difficulties.”’ 
(F60C.) 


On Elm Estate 44% of the chief wage-earners had to go up to two 
miles, 27% had to go from three to five miles, and 22’, had more than 
five miles to travel to their work, the rest travelling unspecified distances. 
Nearly two-thirds of all the chief wage-earners went by bus, with a 
further fifth going by train and one-tenth by bicycle, and only one- 
twentieth, the lowest proportion found in any of the eleven areas, 
walked to their work. An exceptionally high proportion (22/4) of 
this sample said they had travelling difficulties. Most of the grievances 
appeared to be due to war conditions and the consequent reduction 
of transport services. Until shortly before the survey began (March 
1942) a bus ran from the Estate through to an important shopping 
centre, and it was widely felt that this service should be restored: 


‘“‘The buses are a bit awful. It’s difficult to get to Hammersmith since they took 
that bus off.’’ (F45B.) 


‘Well, this is a very bad service here: we all grumble and moan about it. We 
often wish the hundred and thirty-one to Hammersmith was on again,”’ (F45C.) 


“It’s difficult. They took one bus service off and we could do with it. The majority 
of us go to Hammersmith.” (F65C.) 


Peculiarities of the Gardenville travelling set-up were that 89% of 
the people lived within two miles of their work and 87% either walked 
or cycled to it. Nevertheless, a proportion above the average (14%) 
said they experienced transport difficulties and complained about the 
infrequency of bus services. The following conversation at a bus-stop 
on a Tuesday in March 1942 at 2.30 p.m. illustrates the transport 
problem admirably. Six women were waiting for a bus, F30C and 
F25C in conversation : : 

F30C: “It’s always a scramble to get on a bus. It makes you wild when it gets 


here full up. I’ve waited here from two to four o’clock for a bus. I could have walked 
it in that time. They pick people up all the way, so it’s usually full when it gets here.” 


F25C: “Here it comes. ... it’s a double-decker so we ought to be all right.” 
Bus passed—full—without stopping. 


F30C: “I always wonder if it is best to wait here or to walk down to the station 
stop. They have to stop there and sometimes about half the people get off.” 


F25C: “Yes, but there’s the dickens of a scrimmage there always. You’ve got 
to fight for a place.” 


ni “Well, I think I'll walk to the station. You do stand a bit of a chance 
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XXVII—TRAVELLING 
Transport Difficulties 


10% said they or their families had transport difficulties, and 86% 
stated definitely that they did not have any difficulties. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that nearly nine-tenths of the people interviewed 
were housewives who would only use transport regularly for shopping 
purposes. Other members of the family going to and from work might 
tell them about bad transport conditions, but they themselves would 
not be affected in the same way. It is important, therefore, to remember 
that this 10°, represents mainly the proportion of housewives who 
experienced transport difficulties in going shopping. There was little 
difference between London and the Provinces in this respect, but a 
particularly low incidence of transport grumbles was recorded at 
Midtown, Seatown and Metrotown (1% of complaints in each place), 
a particularly high one at Oak Estate, Elm Estate and Modelville, 
where 24%, 22% and17% respectively complained of transport difficul- 
ties. This distinction between the districts is well brought out by dividing 
the sample into the areas in the centres of towns and the areas on the 
outskirts of towns; on an average there were only 3% of transport 
grumbles in the centres and 18% on the outskirts. 

The method of transport which yielded fewest grumbles was 
walking (7%), followed in ascending order of dissatisfaction by: 


, % 
Cycling os - beet ae 12 
Bus or tram .. fe ce a 15 
Train .. me a — e 19 


Thus walking was considered the most satisfactory, and going byt train 
the least satisfactory mode of travelling. 


Lack of Transport 


The chief transport grumble was lack of transport facilities, where 
there was no direct bus or train from the home to the desired destination : 


‘‘As my husband says—this place is planned, work in one place and shops in 
another—it’s very nice, but if a person lives right at the other end of the town... in 
the snowy weather he has to walk in the trudging snow. I think if there was a bus 
service—it’s so tiring for the men; of course, we had a better bus service before the 
war, but now it only runs up to five o’clock, and only one every hour. I suppose 
it’s the petrol—I think they should cut out this joy-riding and give more buses and 
make people use them. Till people give their minds to this war, I don’t think we 
shall get anywhere.” (F45C, Gardenville.) 


“It’s a terrible business getting to the shops. Working people should not be 
made to plod like this. If they build ridiculous roads like this, they ought to have 
those runabouts to take people around like they have in Bournemouth.” (F60C, 


Subtown.) 
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But complaints of inadequate or irregular services were found equally 
often: 

“The travelling is disgusting. Buses only run every hour—it takes my husband 
twenty minutes to walk to work.” (F35C, Modelville.) 


‘There could be a few more buses on the road, specially ‘30’s’. I think they’re 
terrible and you’re so far away from the shops.”’ (F35C, Elm Estate.) 


Closely allied were the complaints of inadequate early or late transport 
facilities : 

‘“My husband has to walk to Putney because he has to catch the first train at 
eleven minutes past five and the buses here don’t start till seven, and Sundays and 


Bank Holidays he has to walk the whole way to Walham Green. The bus service 
is terrible here.’’ (F50D, Elm Estate.) 


There were also complaints of time wasted waiting for buses and of 
having to queue: 


“No bus to the station unless you walk so far that you hardly save any time. 
ped daughter gave up her London job and took a local one because of this.”” (F50C, 
sh Estate.) 


‘We do have rather a difficulty waiting, but once on the bus we're all right. There’ < 
a long wait between buses.’ (F45C, Elm Estate.) 


“Waiting for buses. It’s not the distance he minds—it’s the waiting.” (F25C, 
Subtown.) 


“Yes, husband often waits an hour for the bus.”’ (F45D, Newflats.) 


Or again, as was found also in the study of transport difficulties in 
industry in Change No. 3, there were numerous complaints of crowded 
vehicles : 


“You have to wait for the bus and then you very often can’t get on when it’s 
full.”” (F40C, Gardenville.) 


‘Trams are overcrowded and we must allow too much time.’’ (F30C, Modelville.) 


“TI should say so! The morning’s all right because he goes to work so early, 
but coming home at night it takes over an hour. There are not enough buses. 


There'll be a queue of over a hundred waiting, and every bus that comes along is 
full up.”” (F30D, Subtown.) 


“Fares are very expensive and the bus service is not good. My husband waits 
half an hour at Blake’s Corner at times for a bus coming home and it’s just as bad 
going there too.” (F50D, Oak Estate.) 

A minor grumble was the high cost of travelling: 


‘“‘They are dreadful, the trains are ghastly. A very sore point is that you can catch 


a workman’s train to London before eight a.m. for one and eleven, but on an 


Ordinary train it is seven and five, and much too dear.” (F50C, Gardenville.) 
“*Fares are too dear.” (F45C, Metroflats.) 
ait s too expensive and too far and he has to change.” (F25C, Oak Estate. ) 


Transport as a Factor in Neighbourhood Satisfaction 


We have seen that on the whole housewives complained little about 
transport difficulties, compared to people who had to use transport 
for getting to work, and so it is not surprising to find very few people 
indeed mentioning transport as a reason for being dissatisfied with 
the neighbourhood in which they lived. In no area did more than 2% 
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cite transport in this connection. Here are a few comments from those 
who did: 


“‘The fares are too high. Many people would be happier if they hadn’t so much 
fares to pay.”’ (M50C, Oak Estate.) 


“‘Bus fares add to the rent.” (F50D, Elm Estate.) 


Quite a number, on the other hand, gave transport facilities as a 
positive reason for liking the neighbourhood. Rather more people in 
London were pleased with local travelling facilities than in the Pro- 
vinces, and similarly rather more people in the centres than on the © 
outskirts of the towns. Some typical remarks: 


““Convenient for travel. We came here because of the travel facilities.”” (F40C, 
Metrotown.) f 


“*A good market and convenient in every way for travel.”’ (F65D, Metrotown.) 


XXVIII. Meeting People 


We saw in Chapter XXIII that whatever people might think of their 
neighbours when they met them in the street or shopping or going 
to the pictures, they definitely liked to keep their own homes as private 
as possible. In fact, one of the main objects of having a home of one’s 
own was to keep other people out of it, unless they were specifically 
invited in. We saw also that the feeling against neighbours frequently 
extended beyond the precincts of the home to a dislike of the people 
‘‘at the other end of the street’”’ or “round here’’. People living in flats 
were more conscious of their neighbours than those living in houses, 
and protested more vigorously at interferences with privacy like noisy 
children and blaring radios. 

_ This greater dislike of neighbours among flat-dwellers is reflected 
also in the relationship between neighbourhood satisfaction and neigh- 
bours. The following table shows the influence of neighbours as a 
factor in the liking or disliking of neighbourhoods: 


Percentage who gave Neighbours as a Reason 
for Liking or Disliking this Neighbourhood: 


Place. Liking Disliking 

Old Houses: 3 yA Ce - ys 
Midtown i 2 | 4 
Metrotown .. 9 13 
Subtown et a i. | 15 
Seatown ~ 9 ) 11 
Churchtown ... 33 0 

i as 17 Y 

Garden Cities: | 

Modelville .. i. 5 
Gardenville .. 15 14 

Total .. 20 —«:(10 
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Percentage who gave Neighbours as a Reason 
for Liking or Disliking the Neighbourhood: 


Brought forward: Liking Disliking 
Place ys yA a ! yA 
Housing Estates: 
Oak Estate .. 14. 13 
Elm Estate .. 8 2 
Ash Estate .. 10 13 
Sa as 11 9 
Flats: 
Metrofiats.. 3 eye 
Newflats ae 12 i ae 
cc 8 10 
Total for all areas. . oe | 9 


The places where people liked their neighbours most of all were Church- 
town, an old house area in a country town; Modelville, a new garden 
village ;.and Midtown, an old industrial area. The flats had a lower 
index of satisfaction with neighbours than any of the other groups, 
and this may be attributed to the nearness of neighbours in 
these dwellings, the consequent lack of privacy, rather than to 
the actual district in which the flats were situated. In.a large block 
of flats the neighbourhood unit becomes much more compact and 
is the equivalent of several streets full of people crowded on to 
a few acres. 

There were three main reasons people gave for liking their 
neighbours : 


(a) “They are sociable’’ 
‘“‘The people are sociable and helpful.”’ (F35D, Subtown.) 


‘“*Charming district—its sociability. I belong to the Mission and I know everybody, 
They are very friendly people.” (F70C, Gardenville.) 


(b) “They are respectable” (or of the same social class as the speaker) 


“They are all working-class people here.’’ (F50D, Metrotown.) 


“‘The people are very nice. Some of the nicest people in England live here.” 
(F60C, Elm Estate.) 


fo “The 'y mind their own business” (or “everybody keeps themselves 
to themselves’’) © 


“Nobody interferes with you.” (F25D, Metrotown.) 


“*I keep myself to myself and I don’t talk to any of them. I don’t know the name 
of the lady next door and I don’t suppose she knows mine.” (F40D, Elm Estate.) 


Dislike of nei ghbours was highest in Subtown, Gardenville, Oak Estate, 
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Ash Estate and Metrotown. Here, reasons for disliking were exactly 
the opposite of those for liking: | 


(a) The neighbours are unsociable and unfriendly 
“People are so unfriendly and spiteful.” (F45C, Metrotown.) 


ii aay are a proud lot. There is no give and take among them.” (F70D, Ash 
ate. 


“Well, I’m not complaining. The neighbours here are very nice. But they have 
their reserve. You might be dead and they wouldn’t know.” (F70D, Newflats.) 


“The neighbours are an unsociable crowd—pride, pianos and poverty describes 
them.” (F25D, Subtown.) 


**I think if they had a more cheerier sort of people it would brighten up a bit.” 
(F30C, Ash Estate.) 


(b) They are of a different social class from the speaker 


_“*The slum people and the bad language. You can’t have anybody decent to visit 
you.” (F45C, Metroflats.) 


**I don’t like some of the upstart people around.” (F45D, Elm Estate.) 


“Sometimes you find the people living in it are not so nice, but that can’t be 
helped.”” (F45D, Ash Estate.) 


**It is really up to the Council. They should separate the different kinds of people. 
Our next-door neighbours are common and use very bad language. The rough 
people should be put together. I don’t want to have a lot to do with my neighbours, 
but I want to like them. (F50C, Ash Estate.) 


**A few nicer neighbours. Friendlier people. They want to put people with their 
own types. Those who don’t like their neighbours and think themselves a bit above 
them should move to other districts.” (F35D, Gardenville.) 


(c) They are gossips and scandalmongers: 


**Nosey people.” (F40D, Metroflats.) 
**The people. Terrible neighbours. Very scandalizing.”” (F30D, Metrotown.) 


**There’s such a lot of tittle-tattle in a place like this. Every time you go out 
to your own back garden, someone will be talking about it. I do think they could 
make the houses more kind of private. It’s so open, just these thin little bits of sticks 
for fences and often nothing at all.”” (F30D, Ash Estate.) 


“Shut the neighbours’ mouths.” (F30D, Metrotown.) 


They are dirty or untidy or don’t keep control of their children 
or pets: 

_ “People don’t look after their dogs. They come all over the garden and spoil 
everything. It takes all the heart out of you.”” (F20C, Elm Estate.) 


**Some of the people. There’s some mucky people. . . untidy . . . it’s not nice 
having them near you.” (F30D, Gardenville.) 


People liked sociable, but not inquisitive, neighbours of the same 
“class” as themselves. This last point was one of the sorest in the whole 
social set-up, and there were two sharply contrasted viewpoints. Some 
people considered that their neighbours belonged to a lower social 
grade than themselves and so were dragging the neighbourhood down ; 
while others disliked what they alleged to be the “snobbishness” of 
their neighbours. 
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The Implications of Democracy 


With this background of rather bad feeling between neighbours, we 
turn to consider one of the most fundamental questions for any 
democratic society; how people co-operate in living together in the 
same community. The basic idea of democracy is that each individual 
citizen should feel personal responsibility for the management of the 
affairs of the community. Unless this is so, there is no full democracy, 
for the affairs of the community are in fact managed by that minority 
which is sufficiently interested to take part in the various public 
activities essential for the government of the community. 

It is therefore a fact of importance that when people were asked 
whether they liked the neighbourhood or not, less than one person in a 
hundred mentioned any form of activity that involved co-operation with 
their fellow citizens. The idea of living in a neighbourhood thus appears 
virtually to have no connection with any responsibility for its good 
government in the mind of the average housewife. There was no single 
reference to political activities, practically none to any local authority 
except in so far as it was a landlord, and only a few to various forms of 
social, cultural and religious activity. The housewife’s view of the 
neighbourhood in which she lived was thus bounded by its physical 
characteristics, its shops, its mass entertainments—notably the cinema— _ 
_ and the neighbours. This central fact cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Indeed, far from wanting to co-operate with their fellow citizens 
for the good government of the community, they, or at any rate the 
women, often seemed unable to see further than the personal short- 
comings of their neighbours. Little did it occur to them that if the 
street in which they lived was rapidly becoming dingy and an un- 
pleasant slum, they had a remedial course of action open to them as 
citizens. To an extent unbelievable to those who have not investigated 
it, many people are passive-minded, letting things be done to them, 
hardly thinking of what they could get done, if they would co-operate 
with their neighbours and fellow citizens. 


Meeting Places 


One of the factors contributing to this apathy was the relative lack 
of places where people could meet their neighbours. The tradition 
of the Englishman’s castle being surrounded by a moat with a draw- 
bridge is so strong that until comparatively recently there have been 
only two meeting places in the average British community—the pub 
and the church. The pub has been the only place in British society where 
people can meet each other, and incidentally drink a pint of beer, 
without having to go through some form of ritual imposed from above. 
Within the present century, social reformers, seeing this great gap, have 
tried to meet the need in founding community centres, social foci where 
people can meet and participate in various forms of communal activity 
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from conversation to ping-pong, from knitting to dancing. The need 
for such a place is well expressed by this Elm Estate resident: 


“‘There’s absolutely no social life on the estate at all. There is one club place, 
but it’s no better than a glorified public-house. You hear them coming down the 
road at half-past ten singing, and not just that, but using words of the vulgar 
vernacular—I used to belong to it years ago, but they were very different people 
here then. After the five-pound-a-week people were removed it all went down 
very much. The people here now have made that place what it is. There’s nothing 
for the children either—just a little bit called the rec. with a few swings but no 
games or organization for them.” (M55SC.) 


Pubs 


The whole complex of behaviour centring on the pub has been 
extensively described in Mass-Observation’s book, The Pub and the 
People (published by Gollancz, 1943), so that it is not ee to go 
into pub behaviour in any detail here. 

Taking first the areas where there were plenty of pubs; Metrotown is 
very well supplied with licensed premises, and there were no com- 
plaints of pubs being too far or too few. 

On Oak Estate the pub history is somewhat complex. Up to 1928, 
there were practically no pubs on the estate; their place then was 
taken largely by working men’s clubs. However, when the pub facilities 
were improved and cinemas and other facilities for entertainment 
began to increase, the membership of the clubs fell. At the time of 
an earlier survey (1933) there were a dozen public houses on or within 
a short distance of the estate, seven of them large modern ones. Two of 
them had halls large enough for public dances, a third held informal 
dances and two others provided a band at the weekend. Several had, 
nicely kept gardens in which people could sit at tables in the summer, 
but the use which was made of these gardens varied from pub to pub. 
At the Cross Keys, despite encouragement, few people would use the 
garden, while the lawn of the Cherry Tree was crowded in the summer. 

In the present survey feeling about pubs on the estate was rather 
mixed. A few people said they would like more of them, while a few 
others disliked the existing ones, saying that they caused a lot of noise 
and rowdiness, and advocated their removal from the estate. The 


two following are investigators’ corcenene of pubs actually on the 
estate : 


Fanshawe Tavern 


As on Ash Estate, several women in two’s dropped in for a Guinness while shopping. 


When investigator entered, three pairs of women were sitting in silence. Stocks 
‘seemed fairly good. 


F45D got into conversation with F30D and F85D. Conversation started on food 
difficulties, also the fact that you couldn’t take a Guinness home with you. 


F45D: “‘I dunno; two in here’s not the same as one at home.” 
F35D: “*That’s a fact.” 


F30D: ‘“*Now and then you can’t get out on a Sunday when you’re cooking the 
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The Church Inn 


This public house has no spirit licence but seemed just as popular as the Fanshawe. 
The same couples of women drinking Guinness. Both pubs are large, with many 
chairs and tables, and seem to be centres of social activity. Prams are left outside, 
and small children dart in and out of the doorway. 

Twenty to thirty people there—some soldiers and one or two old men, but mostly 
women in two’s. ! 

One F25D told investigator there were people who objected to pubs on the 
estate. Another woman complained that people who received compensation for 
bomb damage “‘just went and spent it in the pub”. 

Another woman said: “People come out of pubs and clubs at night singing— 
it’s getting worse’. 

But many have told investigator that the neighbourhood was “quiet” and “‘dull”’. 


Turning now to areas where pub facilities are either lacking or 
inadequate, we have already discussed in Chapter III the position of 
Gardenville, where there is no pub in the centre of the town, and where 
the proposal to establish one has been rejected. Local opinion is well 
expressed in the following investigator’s report: 


Though there are actually no public houses in the Garden City—there seem to be 
plenty of amenities for drinking. Pubs fringe round it, and F35B told investigator 
buses were specially run to and from a neighbouring village in the evening so that 
people could have a drink. 

However, several Gardenville people mentioned “‘no pubs” as one of the things 
they liked about the neighbourhood. ai 


F50C: ‘“‘Lots of people complain because there’s no pubs. They say it’s a dead- 
and-alive hole.’’ (Laughs.) “‘What’s the matter with this one here?”"—pointing to a 
collection of empties in the corner of the room. “‘The brewer calls once a week. 
Well, it may be dull, but I know lots won’t go back after the war.” 


F35C (from Brighton) suggestions for replanning: “‘A few public houses! This 
town has a different atmosphere when you come into i1t—it doesn’t seem so friendly.” 


At Modelville also there are no pubs on the estate but no one com- 
plained about this. Indeed, several women mentioned the lack of 
pubs as one of the things they liked about the neighbourhood: 


‘‘.. . Of course, my husband likes a drink for all I’ve asked him not to. I can’t 
stop him. Still, he can’t get it here.” (F45D.) 


“I’m so glad there are no pubs—it’s horrid to meet drunken men when you’re 
walking home at night.” (F60C.) | 


There is an off-licence on the estate, where drink may be bought for 
consumption at home. 

At Ash Estate, too, there are no pubs actually on the estate, though 
several are just off it. There was some demand for a pub on the estate, 
but people tended to laugh about it rather than harbour it as a grievance: 


“They ought to have another off-licence on the estate. There’s only just the one, 
and the chap there told me he had to spend four weeks after Christmas going round 
in his car collecting empty bottles. It’s too much for one man.” (M45C.) 


The following are descriptions of two pubs just off the estate: 


The Stag: Stocks low. In the lounge middle-aged women dropped in for a Guinness 
and gossiped about their neighbours. F20D, barmaid, was not talkative—didn’t 
know if their customers came from the estate. 

MSOC in general conversation said: **The trouble round here is there’s not 
enough pubs—they’re very full on a Saturday.” ; 
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Royal Oak: More elderly women with shopping bags came in for a Guinness— 
but were unable to get it or “old and mild”’. They had to have stout. 


Three were sitting down and having a chat about the neighbours. Much “she said” 
and “‘she did”’ in lowered voices. 


- M40D and friend at the far end of the bar chimed in when investigator asked 
manageress which was the nearest pub to the Estate and if there was one on it. 


M40D: “I’ve lived there ten years and I've never seen one. My missus said to me, 
when we moved, ‘Well, you won’t be able to have a drink in the evening.’ ” 


Investigator: ‘Well, what do you do about that?” 


M40D (laughing): ‘‘Well, I’m not spending three ha’pence on a bus fare, so J 
come in here first before I go home.” 


Community Centres 


There were community centres in two of the places surveyed— 
Oak and Ash Estate. The chequered story of the Ash Estate Centre 
has been told by Ruth Durant in her Survey of 1939, so that there 
is no need to repeat it in detail here. She found that the community 
centre had been successful in the earlier days of the estate, before 
other organizations had got going, and when it was practically the 
only social focus of any sort. But when the various other organizations 
came into being, the rather artificial nature of the community centre 
began to manifest itself, so that by the time of the Survey (1938-9) 
it had ceased to be in anyway a social centre for the whole estate, 
and was frequented almost entirely by the people living within a few 
hundred yards. The Ash Estate Residents’ Association was formed in 
connection with the centre and had 400 members in May 1928, but 
less than a quarter of that number a year later, while the percentage 
of homes on the estate reached by this organization fell from 81% in 
July 1928 to 39% in March 1930, and 24% in March 1936. At the 
community centre it was found that only a small group of people | 

actively co-operated in keeping it going, and anybody who has had 
_ anything to do with running any local society or institution will know 
how true this is of almost any local social or cultural activity. 

The igen | is an investigator’s description of the Centre in the 
Spring of 1942: 


The Centre is well planned, with two fairly large rooms for meetings, one larger 
room with a small stage, which can be used for concerts and dances, a Jibrary, one 
or two shelters, office rooms, and a kitchen. These are the main building. In addition, 
in the grounds, there are two huts, one used for boxing, punchball and darts, the 
other at present used as a store-room. A big extension of the centre had been con- 
templated—it was to include a theatre and a gymnasium, but plans were brought 
to a standstill by the outbreak of war. 

Over 1,000 people are members of the centre, and an average attendance is once 
a week. Membership fee is 4d. monthly, and extra charges of 6d. are made for socials, 
whist drives and dances. Since the war there has been a slight falling off in mem- 
bership among the older people, and an increase of membership between 14 and 
17 years. The warden did not consider that any activities had become more or less 
popular on account of the war. Dancing has always been popular with the younger 
members. Boxing and punchball are most enjoyed by the boys. 

A great many activities, both social and educational, take place at the Centre. — 
Usually more people come to the socials than to the other things, but dressmaking 
classes are popular among the women. 
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On the afternoon when investigator visited the Centre, in one room fifteen women 
were attending a dressmaking class, about a dozen men, the ‘*Old Residents” Club 
were talking about playing dominoes in another room, and there was a meeting 
of the women’s ‘“‘ Neighbour Group”’ in the hall. This was a tea party and social 
and there were 35-40 women there, most of them over thirty. 

Investigator had tea with two of the women belonging to the “Neighbour Group”’. 
There was not much activity at the social, a little dancing, one or two games. Most 
people were content to sit in either groups, drink tea and chat, and watch two or 
three children who were running about. They were enjoying themselves. One 
woman said: 


‘It’s ever so nice here. You get right away from things and away from worries. 
You can leave your home right behind you.’ 


Another said: 


“Friday night we leave everything, husbands and homes. Husbands have to 
look after themselves then! It’s very nice to have a place like _ to come to. You 
hear all the talk of what’s going on.’ ) 


According to the organizer of the centre, the people on the estate can 
be divided into five different groups according to their attitude towards 
the centre: 


1. Those who take a great deal of interest, spend a lot of time there and do.a lot 
to help. These are mostly dlder people. 


2. People who also spend a lot of time there but come for what they can get out of 
it. These are mostly younger people. 


3. Those who come once or twice a week for a particular activity. 
4. Those who come occasionally—perhaps for a special lecture. 


5. Those who keep as far away from the Centre as they can, perhaps because it 
has got a bad name. They think the Centre is too noisy. 


And here are some typical attitudes of Ash Estate residents to the 
facilities provided by the Centre: 


‘*1’m very interested in social work. My hubby is secretary at the Centre. We’v© 
got an excellent Community Centre here. It’s well known and we're very proud of it- © 
When we first came to live out here we were rather worried—the young people all 
used to hang round street corners and it wasn't a good thing, but now it’s very nice 
for D>) There’s the Centre with dances and so on and four excellent cinemas.” 
(F45D 


‘‘There aren’t enough facilities for young people doing things on their own- 
They don’t all want to go up to the Centre. It hasn’t got a very good name. A lot 
of mothers don’t like their children going there when they do so much of this 
jitterbug business. It attracts the rough boys and girls from the streets a good deal. 
There’s so much slackness and it’s very cliquey. I used to take the young children’s 
club up there, but I had to give up in the end because of the cliquishness. Now I run 
a girls’ club of my own and the children I used to have are growing up and they 
all come to me. We have netball and various outdoor sports, swimming in the 
summer, and knitting. I believe it’s much better at the Centre now that the Youth 
rere Amaniation is working there. I don’t go any more, but I believe it’s improved 
a lot.” ! 


Though there has been some improvement lately the centre did not 
succeed in satisfying social needs of the vast majority on the estate. 


Oak Estate: This is a much larger estate than Ash Estate and has 
two community centres, where again the phenomenon of the small 
band of enthusiasts running the Centre, with a penumbra of less keen 
members, was found. Moreover, when investigators talked with the 
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residents of the estate, knowledge and interest in the centres proved 
to be limited. A number of people interviewed on the estate complained 
that there was nowhere for the young people to go, whereas in point 
of fact several organizations catered for young people, even in war- 
time, and were anxious to extend their membership. 


XXIX. Fresh Air 


One of the main reasons for liking the neighbourhood, particularly 
at Elm Estate and Newflats, was the proximity of good open spaces. 
Some 7% of the whole sample gave this as a reason for liking their 
neighbourhood, but only 1% gave the lack of open space or distance 
from the country as a reason for disliking their neighbourhood. At 
Elm Estate 27%, and at Newflats 7%, gave the nearness of open 
spaces as a reason for liking to live where they did. Altogether, 10%, 
of those living in the outer districts liked them for the open space, 
compared with only 4% of those living in central districts. 


Open Spaces 


Here is a selection of remarks approving the neighbourhood for 
its Open spaces or scenery, country atmosphere: 


“The surroundings are nice and we’ve got the park.”’ (F25D, Oak Estate.) 


‘Nice and healthy and you haven’t got far to go before you can get some grass— 
common at the top and the bottom.” (F25C, Elm Estate.) 


“Open space all round and, sitting here looking out in the summer you'd think 
you were miles in the country—its most healthy.”” (F60D, Elm Estate.) 


**Nice open spaces and nice walks.” (F55D, Ash Estate.) 


_“There’s a different atmosphere from Euston. You are near the trees—it does your 
heart good to see green.” (F40D, Newflats.) 


‘So open and natural. Open spaces and trees.”” (F55C, Modelville.) 
**So pleasant in summer.’ (F30C, Modelville.) 


‘“*We are so used to walking. I think Londoners don’t like it. They’re not so used 
to walking. The green belt—plenty of green about, flowers and so on. se _—_ 
Gardenville.) 


Many suggestions were made for improvin g the district after the war 
by introducing more gardens and open spaces; and this demand 
came ‘mainly from central and built-up districts: 


‘‘T should like to seé these spaces left open and grass growing—a few seats to sit 
on—we used to go to Kensington Gardens, but it doesn’t seem patriotic to now. 
Of course, it couldn’t because of the landlords, but it would be nice.”’ (M45B, 
Metrotown. ) 


_ “They should have shorter roads with a green verge—laurel or something down 
the middle and plenty of squares for the children.” (F60C, Subtown.) 


“Td like to see a bit more green about—l like to see my neighbour’s tree coming 
out each year. I’ve watched it for years now—no, I don’t know what kind it is.’ 
(F75D, Midtown.) | 
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Allotments, and Parks 


As the provision of open spaces varied from district to district, it will 
be best to discuss them individually. First of all, some Sunday morning 
observations on the allotments and parks at Ash Estate give the 
atmosphere in this kind of activity: 


By about 10 a.m. there were signs of lively activity on all the patches of allot- 
ments. Men (mostly elderly) and a few women could be seen working everywhere— 
each concentrated on his own little plot. Indeed, most of the allotments seemed very 
well kept in themselves, though borders and paths were allowed to become very 
messy and ragged—another sign of the individualistic spirit which seemed to prevail. 
Most of the conversations that went on (and they were few) were not between the 
workers, but between one worker and members of his family or friends who had 
come to see how he was getting on. 

A few people could be seen strolling in the park later on in the morning, and 
children, mostly in best clothes, playing on the swings. But the majority of children 
‘were playing in the streets, which they seemed to find much more amusing than the 
parks and apparatus provided for them. For instance, investigator passed a group of 
little girls, all dressed in their Sunday best, standing in the road. The game they were 
engaged on was that of sweeping an air raid shelter with big leaf twigs which they 
had broken off some tree. The effect of the sweeping, of course, was to spread dead 
or tea - over the shelter, and — stir 7 dust, but they seemed to be enjoying 
it hugely | 


At Oak Estate, as well as at Ash Estate, both the parks and the allot- 
ments were fairly well kept, and in the parks hardly any litter was 
lying about. On Sundays and in the evenings, the streets rather than the 
parks were full of people taking the air, and more children were observed 
to play in the streets than in the park. 

Again at Elm Estate, in spite of remarks suggesting more space for 
the children to play in: 


**A nice playground for the children.’’ (F40C.) 
_“ More organized sports fields for the children.’’ (M30C.) 


‘“‘Something more for the children. There’s only one little recreation ground here. 
They want a bigger park. The common is nice, but it’s too far.”’ (F40D.) 


No children were found on a playground with eighteen swings, two 
roundabouts and a sort of hobby horse, early one afternoon on a 
fine day in March. The same complaint about the need for more 
recreation grounds for the children was encountered in Modelville. 

At Gardenville the same complaint was found, as this general 
impression, of the parks and allotments situation in the Garden City, 
from an investigator’s notebook shows: 


There is a large park at the foot of the town—very well kept—allotments are widely 
scattered and fairly well kept. 

There is a very general feeling that neither the Garden City, nor gardens nor hedges 
are nearly as well kept as before the war, and there were many remarks such as “‘ you 
should have seen it then.” 


F25D: “. . . garden fences would make a big difference. The gardens have got 
very shabby now because all the men are away and there’s no one to do them. 
I think there’s men on the dole could do them. Housewives with children can t do 
it—go climbi ng trees and yet there’s good fruit going to waste for want of a little 
pruning.” 

F55C: “I like the neighbourhood but it was nicer when we first came home 
before so many strangers came. They don’ t take an interest in the place. When we 
first came the gardens were well kept up.” 
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__ A few people thought there was not enough playing ground for the children. 


A large playing field had been ploughed up and others used for allotments—but 
there was an “‘it can’t be helped” attitude from the mothers. 


F20C: “‘There could be a bigger playing park for the children, so that there 
isn’t so much playing in the road. There is one, but it’s quite a long way away. 
They could do with a few more.” | 


Thus as regards open air activities and the provision of open space, 
there were two definite tendencies: where there was an abundance of 
open spaces, as at Elm Estate and Newflats, it was very much 
appreciated, elsewhere, with “normal” provision, adults appeared 
satisfied for themselves, but some felt that playing grounds were too 
_ far away from the home and small children were not able to use them 
for this reason. 

The most significant feeling about open spaces in the neighbourhood 
was, that though people liked them when they were there, and liked 
them very much when they were there in abundance or very near, 
they did not seem to miss them greatly if they did not exist. For instance, 
in Midtown and Metrotown, where the nearest open space of any size 
was at least three-quarters of a mile away, only 1% and 2% respectively 
voiced any complaint about the district on the ground of lack of open 
space. 

Parks and public gardens seemed to be regarded as essential space for 
casual walking and strolling so far as adults were concerned, as well as 
places in which children could play. Here again we see the influence 
of the fact that the bulk of the people interviewed in this survey were 
housewives. For the average housewife an open space meant a place 
to go to for a walk on a Sunday afternoon or a fine summer evening, 
and it was somewhere for her children to play. If this survey had 
contained a larger proportion of men, doubtless other attitudes to 
Open space and open air recreation would have been discovered, and 
there might well have been a demand for facilities for organized games, 
such as football and cricket. The whole question of playing fields was 
slurred over by housewife opinion except in relation to children, and 
there was a lack of feeling that open space had any communal 
significance at all. It was thought that grass and trees improved the 
physical characteristics of the district, but as far as open air communal 
activities were concerned, they did not enter into the picture. Indeed, 
housewives gave no indication of being any more interested in outdoor 
communal social activities than they were in indoor ones. 


XXX. Mass Entertainments 


We have surveyed the wide range of social and cultural activities where 
some individual effort or initiative is called for, where people are 
expected to contribute something more than money towards the purpose 
for which they are gathered together. In all this range of activities 
we have found among the housewives the deepest apathy, and an 
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almost complete lack of realization of the importance of such com- 
munal activities which form an integral part of life in any community. 
When we come to the mass entertainments, however, notably the 
cinema, and to a lesser extent dancing, we do not find great enthusiasm, 
but nevertheless distinct sparks, more than can be said for the social 
and cultural group. 

The people who approved of the neighbourhood in. which they lived 
because of its social amenities, showed no strong preference for any 
kind of entertainment except the cinema: 


‘*T go out nearly every evening. You see mother and father have to be in. I put the 
babe to bed at 6.30, he sleeps right through. The few times he does wake he can be 
put right back again. Babe likes us to go, he knows about it. He says ‘Take me to the 
pictures, Dad. > Dad says he’s got no money, so he says ‘I’ve got some money, I'll 
give it to you.’ He likes me to go dancing too. I go to the Home Guard ones. Dad’s 
in that. But I make it a rule never to go. further than Putney, in case of air-raids you 
know. Babe’s my responsibility, and it’s not fair on the old people. So I never go 
further than Putney, unless Babe’s with us, of course.”’ (F30C, Elm Estate.) 


‘*Well, no, it’s an ideal place. It’s countrified but there’s a theatre and two cinemas 
and a lovely swimming pool. . . .”’ (F50C, Gardenville.) 


‘Plenty of cinemas and dance halls.” (FS50C, Ash Estate.) 


On the other hand, neighbourhood grumbles were often concerned 
with lack of entertainment facilities, notably the absence of cinemas 
nearby and their being closed on Sundays. Sometimes a desire for a 
theatre instead of a cinema was also expressed : 


“One or two picture palaces. We’re a mile and a half from the nearest one.”’ 
(F50D, Seatown.) 


‘Well, you’ve got your fare on top of the pictures. They were building a picture 
palace here and a swimming pool, but of course the war stopped that . . . a nice 
dance hall in walking distance and a sports club ora something like the Polytechnic 
in Regent Street.”’ (F40C, Oak Estate.) 


“*I wish we had a theatre here. I don’t like cinemas and I have to travel a long way 
to see a show.”’ (F35C, Ash Estate.) 


At Ash Estate there was some feeling that the neighbouring cinemas 
were too crowded rather than too far away. Most people did not seem 
to mind if cinemas were some distance away, as many liked to make 
an expedition of going to the pictures, and the travelling was all part 
of the adventure: 


‘Funny you should ask me that, we was ae talking about it last night, there 
ought to be more cinemas. They’re so full you can’t hardly get into them.” (F40D.) 


“I don’t think we’ve much to complain of there. After all, most people go 
further afield for cinemas, you don’t want to be right on top of them.” (MSOC.) 


Gardenville has a theatre as well as two cinemas, but there was little 
spontaneous mention of either of these during the housing interviews, 
and no suggestion that there should be any more cinemas. Gardenville 
is one of the few small towns to have a theatre at all, but according to 
an authoritative statement made to an investigator, straight plays are 
unpopular and only light stuff is normally successful. 


‘I know they don’t like —— stuff—we only took £190 and the week before 
they took £380 with variety. . | 
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“No, there’s a definite feeling against the theatre—stage people can’t get rooms. 
Tickets have to be bought in the town, they just make things as difficult as they can. 
. « « Mind you, they love variety and the Panto went over big. Of course, it’s in the 
Convent Hall. The Mother Superior is a Belgian, she’s a charming woman but the 
Convent was supported by funds from Liége and that’s gone phut, so they have to let 
the hall as a theatre—I don’t suppose they really like doing it.”’ (M5OB.) 


Dancing 


Dancing was mentioned less often than the cinema during the inter- 
views, and in any case is more a pursuit for young people without 
children than for the housewives who were the principal interviewees 
in the present sample. The following description by an investigator of 
a dance hall visited in May helps to give the atmosphere of this kind 
of leisure occupation: 

By 9 o'clock about 500 people were dancing and the gallery contained nearly 
150 people. Most of the crowd were under 30 though some as old as 60. Men mainly 


in lounge suits, some in sports coats, and one (aged about 45) in evening dress with 
tails; two professionals also in evening dress. Of women, 75% in brightly coloured 


summer frocks, the remainder in evening dresses. 


All classes are represented ; a Woolworth’s shopgirl, a Wall’s ice cream seller, and 

a town councillor were seen. In the main they seem to be clerks and typists, C class. 

In between dances a majority of people sit at the tables in groups; four is the most 
popular number. Others stand by the entrance, these mainly on their own. When the 
music starts nobody moves at once, then two people take the floor, then another two 
and very shortly the floor is half full. Some of the people at the door go across to 
tables and ask for dances, the majority stay where they are. All move round from left 
to right, a few trying fancy steps but most dancing well though orthodoxly. There 
is not a great deal of conversation, and even less laughter; most couples dance in 
complete silence. | 

Each dance consists of three different tunes. Between each tune the couples applaud 
faintly and stand waiting for the next dance. At the end of the complete dance they 
walk back to their seats. If the two dancing are strangers, the man usually walks 
the girl back to her seat and then leaves her. 

The majority of the dances are foxtrots and waltzes ; for these far more couples are 
on the floor than for the tangos, rumbas, etc. For the latter dances the lights are 
lowered, only a red spotlight and the lights round the gallery being kept on. 

An “Excuse Me” dance is announced. There is some comment, but people are 
slower than usual to take the floor. For the first dance there are not more than about 
twenty couples. One or two men walk on to the floor, walk to the middle and stand 
there, one playing with his tie, another fingering his lips. One walks towards a girl, 
then stops and returns. A few go straight up to a girl, say ““excuse me’”’, to her partner 
and take over. By the end of the first dance there are about twelve girls and eight men _ 
=— in the centre, at least one of them having stood there throughout the whole 

ance. 

Next an announcement is made about a waltz competition ; “‘ Will all competitors 
please come to the band and get their numbers?” Another dance follows, and then 
the competition is announced. Downstairs the space in front of the stairs becomes 
crowded, five or six deep, while on the balcony those who cannot see from their seats 
stand and peer over the heads of the others. A table with presents for the winners Is 
placed in front of the bandstand, by it stands the assistant manager and a man and 
woman professional who are to do the judging. ; 

The band plays and ten couples come out on to the floor; nine of the men are in 
lounge suits (one is a soldier) and six of the women are in evening dress. All of them 
are content with the normal waltz steps, though they do not observe so exactly the 
right-to-left rule. On the back of the men’s coats are fixed their numbers; one of 
these falls off, the manager walks across, picks it up and pins it on again, though the ~ 
couple do not stop dancing. The band stops, the couples walk back to their seats 
while the audience applauds loudly. Then the announcer says “The finalists are 
numbers 18, 19, 14, 21 and 22”; these numbers look at one another and smile; there 
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is more applause. The band starts these five dances again. At the end there is con- 
siderable applause, they walk back to their seats, while the judges talk and compare 
notes. The judges announce that No. 22 is the winner; ten seconds applause as the 
two in question move to the bandstand. They shake hands with the woman pro- 
fessional; the girl is given a biscuit barrel, the man a cigarette lighter. There is a 
pause and the second prize is announced ; the same procedure follows, this time the 
presents being powder puff and cigarettes. Applause is just as loud and for the third 
who are given the same prizes. Then, without any further announcement the band 
starts up again and a normal dance begins. 

_ Later on announcer comes to band and announces this week’s cabaret, “‘Sonny 
Rogers, Joan, Jean and Jill.”” There is some applause, and people gather round as for 
the contest. One flood light is illuminating the floor, all other lights are put out, and 
three girls in white tights with check brassiéres and tam-o’shanter hats appear, do a 
short tap dance. They exit to the left of the band, amid some applause. To the right 
Sonny Rogers appears in white tights and brassiére with a flowing transparent skirt 
and a white fur; the fur she drops on the band and does a toe dance. The other girls 
reappear, she leaves. The girls now in top hats and black brassiéres with black 
gloves and walking-sticks. Sonny Rogers reappears and turns somersaults with one 
spotlight on her, then produces a skipping rope and skips on her toes, the three other 
girls staying in the background tapping quietly in unison. The lights come on as the 
cabaret ends; there is a fair amount of clapping but rather half-hearted. As Sonny 
Rogers bows she slips and falls on one knee; there is some comment but she quickly 
gets up and goes off smiling. Lights come on and the dancing recommences. 

A little later there is a number in which jitter-bugging is possible. Out of about 
fifty on the floor only two or three are jitter-bugging, these swinging out from one 
another, taking up a great deal of room, bumping into other people. Two in par- 
ticular, a man in a lounge suit with sleek black hair, and a girl in a plain white summer 
dress jitterbug in one corner. Then they give it up and start again when they have got 
to the middle of the floor. They become more vigorous, throwing one another about, 
hands still held together. The girl picks up the boy, tries to turn him over, but fails 
and drops him on his head. There is much laughter from those around, and practic- 
ally everybody stops dancing and gather round in the middle of the floor to watch 
these two who have continued to jitterbug. The dance stops very soon, and there is 
much more applause than usual. Many watch the two who have been dancing as they 

go back to their seats. Another normal dance starts, the evening continues. 


Sport 


Sport was seldom mentioned owing to the predominantly female angle 
of investigation. It is not so much the problem of particular housing 
units as of whole communities, and therefore lies outside the main 
field of this enquiry. 


XXXI. Dream Homes of the Future 


What sort of home would people really like if they had an entirely 
free choice? In this survey the majority of people were incapable of 
imagining the sort of world where they would be allowed to choose a 
home they wanted, and at the same time be able to afford the rent to 
pay for the home. Many had never thought of having a home they 
wanted, but took their present or any future home for granted, and did 
not give the problem much further thought. With this limitation borne 
in mind, we may examine the opinions of those who could describe the 
home of their dreams. a 

Here are a few typical dream homes of some Metrotown people 
The first is an ideal house of an F40D; the husband was in the Army. 
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and two children aged 13 and 16 lived at home with her in an old 
and poorly decorated first-floor tenement flat : 


“*I should like a house with a kitchen-dining-room—you know, one room where 
you eat and cook and a scullery. And a sitting-room, not too big. Three bedrooms 
and a bathroom, and two lavatories, one upstairs in the bathroom and one down- 
stairs. I'd like large windows, very light and airy, and of course, a garden. I like 
bow-windows really, the modern type that let in all the light. In the scullery I should 
like a sink and draining board all in one piece. Like those steel ones, I think they 
are. And I'd like—of course people in our circumstances can’t have it, but I’d like 
a refrigerator. I would like a coal fire in the sitting-room, with a nice brick fireplace, 
and gas or electric in the kitchen. Gas, I think; electric really dries the air up worse 
than gas, I always think. Gas fires in the bedrooms. I’m not keen on central heating. 
I'd like paint, definitely. So you can just sponge it down, and I like a nice warm 
colour—or one of those nice plain parchment shades, with just a touch of colour 
on the top—a coloured picture rail or something like that. I'd like linoleum looking 
like tiles or else real tiles in the kitchen, and linoleum and rugs in the sitting-room. 
It would be quite | nice to have a balcony to put window boxes on, but I don’t really 
mind about that.” | 


The next dream home is that of a fifty-year-old working woman with 
a husband, two children working and two children still at school; 
she lived in an upper tenement flat: 


“I'd like a sitting-room-kitchen, so that you could have meals in it, and a nice 
garden at the back for vegetables and chickens, and a flower garden in front. A nice 
bathroom all done with lino.”’ 

Investigator: “‘How. many bedrooms?”’ 

“Oh, well, that would depend on the family. One for each, I suppose. Coal fire 
in the living room and none in the bedroom, I don’t think fires in a bedroom are 
healthy. I’d like a sort of sunshine paper, if you know what I mean, with just a little 
beading round the top, flowers or fruit. That for the sitting room, and blue for the 
bedrooms. I like boards in the bedrooms, not polished or anything of that, but 
scrubbed, so that they come up lovely and white. Just scrub them with a bit of soap. 
The same in the kitchen unless perhaps we had a bit of lino there. I don’t like the 
stone floor in the kitchen. It’s so cold and damp.” 


Here is a young working-class woman aged 25 who was planning to 
get married as soon as her fiancé returned to England. She lived with 
her father and brothers in the lower half of a dismal grey stone house: 
the top half was let out to an elderly couple: 


“I want a flat in one of the really new buildings, with not more than six or eight 
families in each block, and a flat roof—a roof garden. To start with I want something 
quite small—just one very large room for a living room—really large because I shall 
have a lot of furniture and I don’t like a room crowded. Just a small, medium-size 
kitchen, iust large enough to do the work in, and have breakfast sometimes. I like - 
large windows everywhere, especially over the sink. The bathroom and lavatory must 
_ be separate. 

One bedroom. 

‘*Fitted cupboards in the kitchen, and a fitted table, so that the kitchen won’t need 
any furniture but chairs. I like a deep sink and chromium-plated taps. .I couldn't 
have a refrigerator, of course, so I’d like stone slabs in the pantry. Bedroom to have 
fitted cupboards. 

“Constant hot water worked for the whole block. Gas fires in the bedrooms, coal 
fire in the sittin Feige 

“Washable paint everywhere. That golden colour I like, but any colour not too 
dark would Bag ee I want stained boards in the sitting room, and rubberized flooring in 
the kitchen and bathroom, so it only needs rugs.” 


These three examples show how very different individual wishes 
and preferences were as regards a perfect home. Points common to 
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all three, and worth noting, are the desire to have a coal fire in the 
sitting room, though other means of heating are wanted for DERTOSENS, 
and the wish to live in a light and airy home. 


A Free Choice of Home 


When people were asked what kind of house they would like to live 
in if they could choose freely: 


49% said a small house or a modern small house 
21°% said ““here’”’ 
12% said a bungalow 

5% said a flat 


13% made some other suggestion or had no opinion — 


If the “here” answers are analysed according to whether people were 
actually living in a house or a flat, 79% of the whole sample wanted to 
live in a small house or bungalow and 8//, wanted to live in a flat. Thus 
more people were actually living in flats (15%) than wanted to live 
in flats. 

The following table shows the difference between the various types 
of housing in this respect: 

Percentage wanting to live in 


Small. Un- 
Living in House Bungalow Flat “Here” specified 
Yo %o Yo Yo y/ 
Old Houses eee - 6 22 12 
Garden Cities .. 49 15 l 24 11 
Housing Estates .. 40 16. 3 25 16 
Flats ae os 4 12 15 Y 


There is remarkably little variation in the figures for the three groups 
of houses, though the people living on the Housing Estates were slightly 
keener to go on living where they were than the rest. The reverse was 
true of people living in Old Houses, but this might have been anticipated 
since people living in old houses wanted to live in new houses, while 
those already established in newer houses were more satisfied with 
their homes. The desire to stay put was strongest in Elm Estate (31%) 
and Modelville (30%), another indication of the higher degree of 
satisfaction provided by the newer housing development. The desire 
for a small house somewhere else was highest in Midtown (57%) 
and Gardenville (567%). At Metrotown and Subtown the wish to stay 
put was on the whole weak (17-187). 

Those who wanted to live in small houses sometimes specified that 
the house must be “modern”, but a few preferred old and solidly- 
built houses: ; 

“A small modern house—everything laid on electric.” (F25C, Elm Estate:) 


‘*I’d like one of those houses they are putting up for old people. They shouldn’t 
allow children in them.” (F70D, Churchtown.) 
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‘“*An old-fashioned house.”’ (F40D, Midtown.) 


‘“*A house on my own where there’s no worry from annoying people.” (F45D, 
Newflats.) 


Some remarks were especially in favour of small modern houses or 
council houses, and the desire for Jabour-saving devices was stressed : 


**A little modern house—bright and easy to keep clean.”’ (F30D, Subtown.) 


‘ 8 \ a I'd really like is a little house on an estate with a garden.”’ (F25C, Metro- 
ats. 


“The nicest houses I ever saw—for council houses, that is, were at Wednesbury. 
There was one long living room with a circular window at each end, so that the sun 


was always coming in. Then they had a kitchenette. I reckon our Council ought to go 
there and learn a few lessons.”’ (F55D, Seatown.) 


Pro-bungalow feeling was fairly constant at round about 13-16%, 
except at Midtown and Churchtown, where it was only 6-8, and at 
Subtown where 21% of the people interviewed said they would prefer 
to live in a bungalow. Most of the bungalow-fans were older people 


who were attracted to this type of housing because of the absence of 
any stairs: | 


- **A modern bungalow—no stairs—they’re hard when you're getting on.” (F50D, 
Elm Estate.) 


** All on one jioce~tinet *t have to worry about the children on the stairs.”’ (F30D, 
Ash Estate.) 


** Like they’re down the river. All the rooms on a level and opening on to a garden.”’ 
(F40D, Newfiats.) 


Pro-flat feeling was very low in all the areas where people lived in 
_ separate houses, especially at Gardenville where nobody at all wanted 
to live in a flat. At the Metrotown houses, however, where people 
lived in old divided houses, 13% opted for a flat. At both the 
blocks of flats studied, the figures for those who said they wanted to 
go on living ““here” can be added to the pro-flat replies, thus giving 
22/7 and 32% of people respectively who would like to live in a flat 
if they could choose. On the other hand, three-fifths of the sample 
in these flats said that they would really like to live in a small house if 
they could do so, and a very small number said they would like to live 
in a bungalow. This suggests that the great bulk of flat dwellers in 
this survey were only living in flats in default of some more satisfactory 
accommodation. Even though a very high proportion—82/% at Newflats 
and 74% at Metroflats—were satisfied with their homes, this satis- 
faction was with the design of the flat rather than with the form of 
home. At Metroflats five out of seven, and at Newflats three out of 
five of those who liked their flat would have exchanged it readily for 
a small house or bungalow. 

Confirmation of this preference for houses rather than flats is also 
provided by the 1939 survey of Metrotown, when all the inhabitants 
of two streets were asked whether they would like to be rehoused in 
a flat on the same site; three-eighths were in favour and five-eighths 
against this idea. The same people were asked whether they would 
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prefer a house and garden on an L.C.C. Estate, and whether they 
would move to one if they had the chance. There was a practically 
unanimous vote for moving to such a house and garden, but a number 
of people thought that the rent would be too high, or the distance 
from their work too great. 


Who Likes Flats? 


Many bitter battles have been fought over the question of houses 
versus flats. On the one hand it is claimed that nobody wants to or 
should have to live in a flat, while on the other hand it is said that if 
there were really adequate flats (of which there have been few in this 
country so far for working-class tenants) they would be appreciated, 
and that there is no other catenCtOry way of rehousing the population 
of our large cities. 

In the present survey, we find that women were more in favour of 
living in flats than men (5% as against 2/4); that people under 40 were 
slightly more in favour than older people (5% as against 4%); that 
social class played little part in preference for flats ; that people without 
children were very definitely more in favour of flats than people with 
children (11% as against 7%); and that people without gardens were 
more in favour of living in flats than people with gardens (20% as 
against 11%)—and much the same holds true for people with neglected 
gardens as against well-kept gardens. 

The desire for a garden was an important factor in deciding whether 
or not people wanted to live in a flat. Only 5% of those who wanted 
gardens wanted to live in flats, whereas 46% of those who did not want © 
gardens preferred a flat to a small house. Since flats do not usually have 
private gardens attached to them, clearly people who are garden 
lovers would not be happy in a fiat. 

Eleven per cent of people who had lived in their homes for less than 
two years said they would like to live in a flat, while only 3% of those 
who had been in their homes more than ten years would like to do so. 
Here are some representative remarks from people who would like to 
live in a flat: 

“A downstairs flat with a garden.” (F40C, Metrofiats.) 


‘*T think a flat is nice for a child.” (F30C, Newflats.) © 


‘ oon choice with a family but if I was on my own Id like a flat.” (F50C, Oak 
State 


Compare some unfavourable remarks: 


**My husband does a lot of work at home. It’s nice to have the whole house—I hate 
flats. it s terrible to have children in flats.”’ (F30D, Metrotown.) 


‘“‘The younger ones like flats, but I like upstairs to bed. It’s fresher.” (F60D, 
Midtown.) 


“No matter where you go, you hear people talichae about the flats. They don’t 
ok the look of them. Dowri Arundel Street where they pulled some houses down, 
they put up some little houses more modern. They were very nice—much better than 
flats.”” (M35D, Seatown.) 
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It seems, therefore, that flats are not the sort of dwellings most people 
want to live in all their lives, but are suitable for youn g couples for a 
period after marriage and before children start to arrive, and again when 
the family has grown up and left home; they are also suitable for single — 
people. This does not mean that all people falling into this category 
should be made to or would want to live in flats, but it does mean 
that a forward housing policy should include flats with a view to 
satisfying the needs of these considerable sections of the population. 


The District 


The district in which the home was situated played an important 
part in like or dislike, and many, when discussing their dream home, 
specified the district. What district would people really like to live in if 
they had the choice? Asked this question, 387 of the survey sample said 
they would like to go on living where they were, 8” wanted to live in a 
town, 19% in a suburb, 1% in a garden city and 15'% in the country. The 
remainder made vague remarks. But these crude figures in themselves ~ 
mean little, as the real interest lies in the variations between different 
types of people and people living in different types of district. The 
following table shows the variations between the four main groups of 
housing surveyed (cf. table on p. 225): 


Living at Percentage of People who would Like to Live in: 
Present in Garden Un- 
Town Suburb City Country ““ Here” specified 


neo /o /o fo /o 


Old Houses .. 9 27 l 13 27 23 
Flats .. 7 11 22 0 14 33 20 
Garden Cities 3 - oe 3 22 46 15. 
Housing Estates 6 17 : ee 


Thus the type of area giving the highest degree of satisfaction was the 
- Housing Estate, closely followed by the Garden City, while barely half 
as many people living in Old Houses in towns wanted to go on living 
there if they had a free choice. These figures are strikingly different from 
those obtained when people were asked what sort of house they wanted 
to live in, when there was hardly any difference between the Old Houses, 
the Garden Cities and the Housing Estates. 

Few people already living in a town wanted to move to another 
town, but suburbs attracted both people living in old houses and flats. 
The low pro-suburb figure for Garden Cities was largely due to only 
2’ of Gardenville inhabitants wanting to live in a suburb, while 20% 
of Modelville people said they wanted to live in a suburb other than 
Modelville. Desire to live in a Garden City was confined exclusively 
to Garden Cities, and only 4% at Gardenville would have liked to move 
to another garden city. 
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Feeling in favour of living in the country was fairly steady, but was 


highest at Modelville (25%) and Gardenville (19%) and lowest at. 


Churchtown (10%) and Newflats (10%). A lot of people simply liked 
the idea of living in the country: 
‘*If I was retired, I’d like to get out.”” (M65D, Midtown.) 


‘I'd like the country best, really, but I know I should never get there.” (FS0D) 
Newfiats.) 


But many people, thou 1 wanting to live in the country, also wanted 
to be near a town: 
‘“*Not too isolated.’’ (F45D, Modelville.) 


‘*My husband likes to be out of it. I wouldn’t mind being about two miles out— 
not too far.”’ (F30D, Churchtown.) 


A few people wanted to move to the my: in order to keep 
chickens, grow vegetables and fruit: 


“I'd like to have a big garden and grow lots of fruit trees.” (F50C, Ash Estate.) 
‘*A nice bit of ground big enough for some chickens.’ (F40C, Subtown.) 


On the other hand, some people could not stand the country, and a 
few considered Gardenville the depth of the country in this connection: 


‘Don’t give me the country.”’ (F25D, Newfiats.) 


‘“*My husband is an invalid, so this is ideal, but my heart is in London. I like the 
broader life, even though it means dirt and noise and bustle. I like people too busy 
with their own lives to be curious about other people’s.”” (F50C, Gardenville.) 


~When we come to the real town-lovers we find that people living on 

the Housing Estates on the borders of London considered themselves 

to be living in the country and often disliked the “rural atmosphere” : 

oa Anything that’s not like this. I’m fed up with it—I’m a Londoner.” (F40C, Oak 
tate 


‘I’m a Londoner—you feel you’re in touch—not cut off like you do here, but I 
wouldn’t move back now with air-raids. They’ve had it badly round King’s Cross.” 
(F55C, Ash Estate.) 


And yet, while many who had gone out to Housing Estates hankered 
after the noisy, dirty, friendly town centre, there were still many 
living in towns who would like to go “a bit further out” in the ever- 
lasting chase for the country, at the same time without losing the 
facilities a town has to offer: 


‘**A place where there are lots of gardens but central and near London.” (F40C, 
Oak Estate.) 


“I'd like a Council estate after the war, but they’re so far away. Shopping would 
be more difficult.” (F50D, Churchtown.) 


“Not in the country, but near it.”’ (F35C,.Elm Estate.) 


Wanting to Live “Here” 


People had a wide variety of reasons for wanting to live in the same 
district. All the innate conservatism of the British working-class came 
out in some of the answers, varying from the Metrotown woman who 
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had a grave waiting for her in the local cemetery, to the Gardenville 
woman's remark, *“There’s no choice; you’ve got to like it where you 
live.” Other typical remarks were: 

*“*I’ve always wanted to live here.” (F30C, Newflats.) 


‘Not far from my work. When you work for the Borough Council they don’t 
like you moving out of the Borough.’ (M55D, Metrotown.) 


“I’m rather conservative, and I’ve lived here fifteen years.” (F50C, Ash Estate.) 
“*I don’t really mind where I live. Here is as good as anywhere.” (F45C, Elm 


Estate.) 


To avoid any confusion due to people being satisfied with the district 
they already lived in, the following table gives the above figures 
re-analysed, incorporating the “here” column in the appropriate 
other columns: 


At Present Percentage of People who would Like to Live in: 
Living in Town Suburb Garden City Country Unspecified 
/o /o ee /o 
Old Houses .. 36 27 = 13 23 
Flats o 44 22 0 14 20 
Garden Cities 3 1] 49 22 15 
Housing Estates 6 67 I —«14 12 


Excepting the Housing Estates, there was very little difference between 
any of the areas in the proportion disliking an urban environment. 
This was mainly due to the larger number of people (80%) on 
Elm Estate who appeared to be slightly more urban-minded than those 
on the other two estates. Comparing the London with the Provincial 
areas, we find 15% more than the average of the Londoners were 
urban-minded, but only 3, more than the average of the Provincials 
were country-minded. 

Dividing the towns surveyed into centre areas and outskirts, we 
find town preference in the centre five times as strong as on the out- 
skirts, and suburb-preference twice as strong on the outskirts as in 


the centre. Country preference was nearly twice as strong on the 
outskirts as in the centre. 


Group Differences 


Who were the people who held these preferences? There was a sharp 
sex difference, in that only 15% of women would like to live in the 
country, while 23% of men would do so if they could; and there was 
a slight predominance in the proportion of women who wanted to 
live in towns. 


People over forty were more inclined to want to live in the country 


_ than the younger generation. Both women and older people were more 


inclined to want to stay in the same place than men and younger people. 
D-class people were also more conservative, and 43% of them wanted 
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to stay in the same district, compared with 34% of C-class people, 
while C-class people were rather more country-minded (18%) than 
D-class people (13%). Slightly more childless people wanted to move 
to another district than people with children. | 

We see thus that the “dream home” of the majority is still the small 
modern suburban house, preferably possessing all modern con- 
veniences, such as a labour-saving kitchen, hot and cold water laid 
on to a sink in the scullery, and a bathroom with a separate lavatory. 
Small but light windows, built-in cupboards, coal fires for warming, 
electric points in most rooms—these and a hundred other things 
would be appreciated. This “dream home” should have a garden, and 
should be situated both near the open country and near the town, so 
that while good shopping and recreational facilities are available and 
the wage-earner’s workplace is near at hand, fresh air and open country 
are within easy reach of the home. Well-designed flats are and would 
be appreciated, but the great mass of people as yet hanker after “a 
house of their own”. The area of 100%, agreement is very small 
indeed. The range of personal wants is immense—but happily the 
elasticity of true democratic planning can offer an almost infinite 
variety, and so satisfy the healthy, contradictory categories of human 
need and hope and hate. Their wants are difficult—but happily for 
the planners they will make the best of a bad lot or a good little. 
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APPENDIX 


Housing Questionnaire 


Date 


PU ccciaiecssccscinicsceslesinutbtscapcvcabclauilepssciies ea Saatchi PO i esses Benscnt 


Sessnite Age..........Class.........Job of Chief Wage-earnet............0......c eee 


A. Members of Household: 


Cee ee Ee eae acne 


-B. Length of Residence (years): Former Residence........s-csccscsscssssenen 


Under 1 1&2 3-5 6-10 11-20 8 20+ 


C. Tenure 


Owned Rented | FROME OF WOOK nnn. 


D. Number of Bedrooms 
E. Bathroom 


Yes No 


F. Size of garden 


G. Condition of garden 


Well-kept Neglected 


. (a) Do you like or dislike this house? 


Yes No _ Doubtful 
(6b) What are the things you like about it? 
(c) What are the things you dislike about it? 


. (a) Can you think of any alterations that would make you like it 


better? 
Yes No Doubtful . 


(5) (If yes) What are they? 


. What kind of house would you really like to live in, if you could 


choose? — 
Large house Small house Bungalow Flat Here Doubtful 


. Would you like to have a garden or not? 


Yes - No Doubtful 


Would you rather own or rent your home? 
Own Rent Doubtful 
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(a) Do you like or dislike this neighbourhood? 


Like Dislike Doubtful 
(6) What do you like best about it? 


-(c) What do you dislike most about it? 


(a) Can you think of any changes which would make you like it 
better? 
Yes ° No Doubtful 


(5) (If yes) What are they? 


. What kind of neighbourhood would you really like to live in, if 


you could choose? 
-Town Suburb Country Garden City Here Doubtful Other 


(a) Do you like or dislike your kitchen? 
Like Dislike Doubtful 


(b) (If like) Why? 
Size Comfort Convenience Aesthetic Doubtful Other 


(c) (If dislike) Why? | : : 
Size Comfort Convenience Aesthetic Doubtful Other 


What alterations would make you like it better? 


Have you any suggestions as to how this district should be re- 
planned after the war? 


Have you any suggestions as to what improvements should be made 
in new houses that are built after the war? 


Do you or your family ever have any transport difficulties here? 


Estimate of interviewee’s personality: 


Comments: 


Description of home characteristics and verbatim talk on . all 
subjects the informant raises. 


Note: The formal questionnaire provided only the skeleton, the 


bare bones, of the enquiry. 


